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PREFACE 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 


The  author  of  the  following  Lectures  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  1788,  and  completed  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  himself,  in  about  four  years.  In  every  succeeding 
year,  he  revised  with  unwearied  care  that  part  of  his  course 
which  he  intended  to  read  to  his  students ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Lectures  appear  to  have  been  recently  transcribed.  He  took 
no  steps  himself  for  publishing  them  as  a  whole ;  but  he  is  known 
to  have  had  this  in  contemplation ;  and  at  his  death  he  consigned 
them  to  the  Editor,  in  such  terms  as  implied  that  the  publication 
of  them  would  not  be  in  opposition  to  his  wishes. 

It  will  be  agreeable,  the  Editor  believes,  to  the  wishes  of  that 
large  proportion  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
who  went  from  the  hall  of  St.  Mary's  College  with  unfeigned 
respect  for  the  character  and  talents  of  the  Author,  to  peruse 
those  prelections  which  commanded  the  attention  of  their  earlier 
years.  And  he  is  well  persuaded,  that  there  are  many,  who, 
from  personal  attachment  to  the  Author,  or  from  a  knowledge 
of  his  high  reputation,  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  sentiments,  on  points  so  important  as  those  which  his  Lec- 
tures embrace. 

These  considerations  alone,  however,  would  not  have  induced 
the  Editor  to  disclose  his  father's  manuscripts  to  the  public  eye. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  opening  address,  as  Professor  of  Di- 
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vinity,  llie  Author  pledged  himself  by  making  this  solemn 
declaration  :  "  Under  the  blessing  and  direction  of  the  Almighty 
in  whose  hands  I  am,  and  to  whom  I  must  give  account,  no 
industry  or  research,  no  expense  of  time  or  of  thought,  shall  be 
wanting  on  my  part,  to  render  my  labours  truly  useful  to  the 
students  of  divinity  in  this  college."  It  was  under  a  strong 
impression  that  this  pledge  has  been  fully  redeemed: — in  the 
firm  belief  that  the  publication  of  his  theological  lectures,  one 
of  the  principal  fruits  of  the  Author's  active  and  laborious  life, 
will  do  honour  to  his  memory ; — and  in  the  anxious  hope  that 
the  object  for  which  the  Lectures  were  written,  to  teach  and  to 
defend  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  may  be  thus  more  largely 
attained,  that  the  Editor  resolved  to  present  them  to  the  world. 

He  cannot  withdraw  from  the  charge,  which  he  has  felt  it 
both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  fulfil,  without  expressing  the  in- 
creased veneration,  which  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Lectures 
has  excited  in  his  bosom  for  the  Author;  and  without  offering 
a  fervent  prayer  to  God,  that  the  church,  of  which  he  formed 
so  distinguished  a  member,  may  never  want  men,  on  whom  the 
example  of  his  diligence  and  success  may  freely  operate,  who 
may  be  equally  eminent  in  biblical  and  theological  learning,  and 
may  cherish  his  liberal,  enlightened,  and  truly  Christian  views. 

The  Author  himself  divided  his  course  into  Books,  and 
Chapters,  and  Sections,  first  when  he  printed  the  heads  of  his 
Lectures  for  the  use  of  his  students,  and  afterwards  in  a  larger 
work,  entitled  "  Theological  Institutes."  In  the  present  publi- 
cation,  the  same  arrangement  has  been  adopted.  This  has 
necessarily  led  to  some  inconsiderable  changes  on  the  Lectures, 
as  tney  were  read  from  the  chair.  But  the  Editor  has  been 
scrupulous  in  making  as  few  other  alterations  on  the  manuscript 
as  possible.  The  introductory  discourse  to  the  students,  which 
related  to  the  sentiments  and  character  essential  for  them  to 
maintain,  has  been  much  abridged,  as  it  bore  in  some  measure 
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upon  local  circumstances  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
And  towards  the  end  of  this  work>  it  will  be  found,  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  notes,  that  those  parts  of  the  course  have  been 
omitted,  which  the  Author  himself  had  previously  given  to  the 
public. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Editor  to  subjoin  a  note  of  reference 
0  every  quotation  made  by  the  Author.  But  in  the  manuscript 
it  frequently  happened  that  there  was  nothing  to  lead  him  parti- 
cularly to  the  passage  or  authority  cited.  In  his  remote  situa- 
tion he  had  not  access  to  all  the  books  which  it  was  necessary 
to  consult ;  and  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he  has 
not  been  uniformly  successful  in  comparing  the  quotations  with 
the  works  from  which  they  are  extracted. 

He  has  annexed  to  different  chapters  the  names  of  the  books 
which  the  Author  was  accustomed  to  recommend  to  his  students, 
with  some  of  the  comments  which  he  made  on  them.  His 
remarks,  however,  were  usually  delivered  without  having  been 
written ;  and  hence,  comparatively  few  are  preserved. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  the  printed  lists  of  books  recom- 
mended are  far  from  being  complete.  But  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Author's  labours,  the  library 
of  St.  Andrews  was  deficient  in  modern  theological  works ;  that 
those  which  were  more  immediately  useful  were  only  gradually 
procured ;  that  it  was  far  from  being  his  object  to  load  the 
memory,  or  to  distract  the  attention  of  his  students  by  multi- 
farious reading;  and  that,  as  the  business  of  his  profession 
occupied  his  mind  to  the  end  of  his  days,  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  no  publication  of  moment,  which  he  had  an  opportu 
nity  of  perusing,  of  which  he  did  not  in  his  class-room  deliver 
an  opinion. 

Manse  of  Daillv, 
April  23,  1821. 
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PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


It  was  in  contemplation  to  present  the  following  course  of 
Lectures  complete,  by  subjoining  to  this  edition  the  View  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Counsels 
respecting  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office,  which  were  pub- 
lished during  the  Author's  hfetime.  But  being  unwilling  to 
make  alterations  on  a  work  which  has  been  so  favourably 
received,  the  Editor  sends  it  forth  in  the  state  in  which  it 
originally  appeared,  only  freed,  he  trusts,  from  many  of  the 
errata  which  had  crept  into  the  first  edition.  Such  readers  as 
may  wish  to  peruse  those  parts  of  the  course  which  are  not 
contained  in  this  work,  will  find  a  note  referring  to  them  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

Manse  of  Dailly, 
^pril  21,  1825. 
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The  professed  design  of  students  in  divinity  is  to  prepare  for  a 
most  honourable  and  important  office,  for  being  workers  together 
with  God  in  that  great  and  benevolent  scheme,  by  which  he  is  restor- 
ing the  virtue  and  happiness  of  his  intelUgent  offspring,  and  for  hold- 
ing, with  credit  to  themselves  and  with  advantage  to  the  public,  that 
station  in  society,  by  the  establishment  of  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
state  lends  its  aid  to  render  the  labours  of  the  servants  of  Christ  re- 
spectable and  useful.  Learning,  prudence,  and  eloquence  never  can 
be  so  worthily  employed  as  when  they  are  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind  ;  and  a  good  man  will  find  no  exertion  of  his  talents 
so  pleasing  as  that  by  which  he  endeavours  to  make  other  men  such 
as  they  ought  to  be.  We  expect  the  breast  of  every  student  of  di- 
vinity to  be  possessed  with  these  views.  If  any  person  is  devoid  of 
them,  if  he  despises  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  if  the  char- 
acter of  his  mind  is  such  as  to  derive  no  satisfaction  from  the  employ- 
ments of  that  office,  or  from  the  object  towards  which  they  are  directed, 
he  ought  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  pursuit.  He  cannot 
expect  to  attain  eminence  or  to  enjoy  comfort  in  a  station,  for  which 
he  carries  about  with  him  an  inward  disqualification ;  and  there  is  an 
hypocrisy  most  disgraceful  and  most  hurtful  to  his  moral  character  in 
all  the  external  appearances  of  preparing  for  that  station. 

In  attempting  to  lead  you  through  that  course  of  study  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  your  profession,  I  begin  with  what  is 
called  the  Deistical  Controversy,  that  is,  with  a  view  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  various  questions  which  have  arisen  in 
canvassing  the  branches  of  which  they  are  composed. 

I  assume,  as  the  ground-work  of  every  religious  system,  these  two 
great  doctrines,  that  "  God  is,  and  that  He  is  a  re  warder  of  them  that 
3  1)  1 
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seek  him."  *  When  I  say  tliat  I  assume  them,  I  do  not  mean  that 
human  reason  unassisted  by  revelation  was  ever  able  to  demonstrate 
these  doctrines  in  a  maimer  satisfactory  to  every  understanding.  But 
I  mean  that  these  doctrines  are  agreeable  to  the  natural  impressions 
of  the  human  mind,  and  that  any  religious  system  which  purifies 
them  from  the  manifold  errors  with  which  they  have  been  incorpor- 
ated, corresponds,  in  that  respect,  to  the  clear  deductions  of  enlighten- 
ed reason. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  any  detail  upon  the  proofs  of 
these  two  doctrines  of  natural  religion;  and  I  am  afraid  to  engage  in 
discnssions  which  have  been  conducted  with  much  erudition  and 
metaphysical  acuteness,  lest  I  should  be  enticed  to  employ  too  large 
a  portion  of  your  time  in  reviewing  them.  Leaving  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  copious  sources  of  information  which  writers  upon 
this  subject  afford,  I  will  not  enumerate,  far  less  attempt  to  appreci- 
ate the  different  modes  of  reasoning  which  have  been  adopted  in 
proof  of  the  being  of  God,  and  his  moral  government.  But,  having 
assumed  these  doctrines,  1  think  it  proper  to  give  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  my  course,  a  short  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  to 
me  that  they  may  be  established  as  the  ground-work  of  all  religion. 

When  we  say  that  there  is  a  God,  we  mean  that  the  universe  is 
the  work  of  an  intelligent  Being;  that  is, from  the  things  which  we 
behold,  we  infer  the  existence  of  what  is  not  the  object  of  our  senses. 
To  show  that  the  inference  is  legitimate,  we  must  be  able  to  state  the 
principles  upon  which  it  proceeds,  or  the  steps  of  that  process  by 
which  the  mind  advances  from  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  conversant,  to  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  their 
Creator.  These  principles  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  in  sentiments  and  perceptions  which  are  natural  and  ultimate, 
which  are  manifested  by  all  men  upon  various  occasions,  and  which 
are  only  followed  to  their  proper  conclusion  when  they  conduct  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  God.  One  of  these  sentiments  and  perceptions  ap- 
pears in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  which  universally  pre- 
vails :  another  is  invariably  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  order, 
beauty  and  design. 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  has  larger  opportunities  of 
exertion,  it  is  better  directed,  and  is  applied  to  nobler  objects  with 
some  than  with  others.  But  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  common  to  all 
men,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  amongst  all  ranks.  Now  you  will 
observe,  that  this  spirit  of  inquiry  is  an  effort  to  discover  the  cause  of 
what  we  behold.  And  it  proceeds  upon  this  natural  perception,  that 
every  new  event,  every  thing  which  we  see  coming  into  existence, 
every  alteration  in  any  being,  is  an  eflect.  Without  hesitation  we 
conclude  that  it  has  been  produced,  and  we  are  solicitous  to  discover 
the  cause  of  it.  We  begin  our  inquiries  with  eagerness;  we  pursue 
them  as  far  as  we  have  light  to  carry  us ;  and  we  do  not  rest  satisfied 
till  we  arrive  at  something  which  renders  farther  inquiries  unneces- 
sary. This  persevering  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  daily  exerted  about 
trifles  finds  the  noblest  subject  of  exertion  in  the  continual  changes 
which  we  behold  upon  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  upon 

•  Hebrews  xi.  6. 
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the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  those 
hidden  regions  which  the  progress  of  art  leads  man  to  explore.  To 
every  attentive  and  ititelligent  observer  these  continual  changes 
present  the  whole  universe  as  an  effect ;  and,  in  contemplating  the 
succession  of  them,  he  is  led,  as  by  the  hand  of  nature,  through  a  chain 
of  subordinate  and  dependent  causes  to  that  great  original  Cause  from 
whom  the  universe  derived  its  being,  upon  whose  operation  depend 
all  the  changes  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  by  whose  uncontrolled 
agency  ail  events  are  directed. 

Even  without  forming  any  extensive  observations  upon  the  train 
of  natural  events,  we  are  led  by  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  from  con- 
sidering our  own  species  to  the  knowledge  of  our  Creator.  Every 
man  knows  that  he  had  a  beginning,  and  that  he  derived  his  being 
from  a  succession  of  creatures  like  himself  However  far  back  he 
supposes  this  succession  to  be  carried,  it  does  not  afford  a  satisfying 
account  of  the  cause  of  his  existence.  By  the  same  principle  which 
directs  him  in  every  other  research,  he  is  still  led  to  seek  for  some 
original  Being,  who  has  been  produced  by  none,  and  is  himself  the 
Father  of  all.  As  every  man  knows  that  he  came  into  existence,  so 
he  has  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  race  to  which 
he  belongs  had  a  beginning.  A  tradition  has  in  all  ages  been  pre- 
served of  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  Many  nations  have  boasted 
of  antiquity.  None  have  pretended  to  eternity.  All  that  their  re- 
cords contain  beyond  a  certain  period  is  fabulous  or  doubtful.  In 
looking  back  upon  the  history  of  mankind,  we  find  them  increasing 
in  numbers,  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  ornaments  of  life,  and  improv- 
ing in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  so  that  unless  we  adopt  without 
proof  and  against  all  probability  the  supposition  of  successive  deluges 
which  drown  in  oblivion  all  the  attainments  of  civilized  nations,  and 
spare  only  a  few  savage  inhabitants  to  propagate  the  race,' we  find 
in  the  state  of  mankind  all  the  marks  of  novelty  which  it  must  have 
borne,  had  it  begun  to  be  some  few  thousand  years  ago.  But  if  the 
human  race  had  a  beginning,  we  unavoidably  regard  it  as  an  effect 
of  which  we  require  some  original  cause  ;  and  to  the  same  cause 
from  which  it  derived  existence  we  must  also  trace  the  qualities  by 
which  the  race  is  distinguished.  The  Being  who  gave  it  existence 
must  be  capable  of  imparting  to  it  these  qualities,  that  is,  must  possess 
them  in  a  much  higher  degree.  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he 
not  hear?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?  He  that 
teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?"*  Thus,  from  the 
intelligence  of  men,  we  necessarily  infer  that  of  their  Creator;  while 
the  number  of  intelligent  beings  with  whom  we  converse  cannot  fail 
to  give  us  the  noblest  idea  of  that  original  primary  intelligence  from 
which  theirs  is  derived. 

While  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  natural  to  man  thus  leads  us 
from  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  to  acknowledge  the  exis- 
tence of  one  supreme  intelligent  Being,  the  Father  of  Spirits,  we  are 
conducted  to  the  same  conclusion  by  that  other  natural  perception 
which  I  said  is  invariably  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  order, 
beauty,  and  design. 

•  Psalm  xciv.  9.  10. 
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The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  external  objects  do  not  seem  to  affect 
the  other  animals.  But  they  afford  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  to 
all  men ;  and  in  many  persons  a  taste  for  them  is  so  far  cultivated 
that  the  pleasures  of  imagination  constitute  a  large  source  of  refined 
enjoyment.  When  the  grandeur  and  beauty  are  conjoined  as  they 
seldom  fail  to  be  with  utility,  they  do  not  merely  afford  us  pleasure. 
We  not  only  perceive  the  objects  which  we  behold,  to  be  grand  and 
beautiful  and  useful ;  but  we  perceive  them  to  be  effects  produced  by 
a  designing  cause.  In  viewing  a  complicated  machine,  it  is  the  de- 
sign which  strikes  us.  In  admiring  the  object,  we  admire  the  mind 
that  formed  it.  Without  hesitation  we  conclude  that  it  had  a  former; 
and  although  ignorant  of  every  other  circumstance  respecting  him, 
we  know  this  much,  that  he  is  possessed  of  intelligence,  our  idea  of 
which  rises  in  proportion  to  the  design  discovered  in  the  constiuction 
of  the  machine.  By  this  principle,  which  is  prior  to  all  reasoning, 
and  of  which  we  can  give  no  other  account  than  that  it  is  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  we  are  raised  from  the  admiration 
of  natural  objects  to  a  knowledge  of  the  existence,  and  a  sense  of  the 
perfections  of  Him  who  made  them. 

When  Ave  contemplate  the  works  of  nature,  distinguished  from 
those  of  art  by  their  superior  elegance,  splendour,  and  utility  ;  when 
we  behold  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  performing  their  offices 
with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  and  although  removed  at  an  immense 
distance  from  us,  contributing  in  a  high  degree  to  our  preservation 
and  comfort ;  when  we  view  this  earth  fitted  as  a  convenient  habita- 
tion for  man,  adorned  with  numberless  beauties,  and  provided  not 
only  with  a  supply  of  our  wants,  but  with  every  thing  that  can 
minister  to  oin-  pleasure  and  entertainment ;  wiien,  extending  our 
observation  to  the  various  animals  that  inhabit  this  globe,  we  find 
that  every  creature  has  its  proper  food,  its  proper  habitation,  its  proper 
liappiness  ;  that  the  meanest  insect  as  well  as  the  noblest  animal  has 
the  several  parts  of  its  body,  the  senses  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the 
degree  of  perfection  in  which  it  possesses  them,  adapted  with  the 
nicest  proportion  to  its  preservation  and  to  the  manner  of  life  which 
by  natural  instinct  it  is  led  to  pursue ;  when  we  thus  discover  within 
our  own  sphere,  numberless  traces  of  kind  and  wise  design,  and  when 
we  learn  both  by  experience  and  by  observation  that  the  works  of 
nature,  the  more  they  are  investigated  and  known,  appear  the  more 
clearly  to  be  parts  of  one  great  consistent  whole,  we  are  necessarily  led 
by  the  constitution  of  our  mind  to  believe  the  being  of  a  God.  Our 
faith  does  not  stand  in  the  obscure  reasonings  of  philosophers.  We 
but  open  our  eyes,  and  discerning,  wheresoever  we  turn  them,  the 
traces  of  a  wise  Creator,  we  see  and  acknowledge  his  hand.  The 
most  superficial  view  is  sufficient  to  impress  our  minds  with  a  sense 
of  his  existence.  The  closest  scrutiny,  by  enlarging  our  acquaintance 
with  the  innumerable  final  causes  that  are  found  in  the  works  of  God, 
strengthens  this  impression,  and  confirms  our  first  conclusions.  The 
more  that  we  know  of  these  works,  we  are  the  more  sensible  that  in 
nature  there  is  not  only  an  exertion  of  power,  but  an  adjustment  of 
means  to  an  end,  which  is  what  we  call  wisdom  ;  and  an  adjustment 
of  means  to  the  end  of  distributing  happiness  to  all  the  creatures, 
which  is  the  highest  conception  that  we  can  form  of  goodness. 
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A  foundation  so  deeply  laid  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
for  the  beUefof  a  Deity  has  prodncedanacknowledgmentof  his  being, 
almost  universal.  The  idea  of  God,  found  amongst  all  nations  civi- 
lized in  the  smallest  degree,  is  such  that  by  the  slightest  use  of 
our  faculties  we  must  acquire  it.  And  accordingly  the  few  nations 
who  are  said  to  have  no  notion  of  God  are  in  a  state  so  barbarous 
that  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  perceptions  and  sentiments  of  men. 

The  Atheist  allows  it  to  be  necessary  that  something  should  have 
existed  of  itself  from  eternity.  But  he  is  accustomed  to  maintain  that 
matter  in  motion  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  those  appearances 
from  which  we  infer  the  being  of  God.  The  absurdities  of  this  hypo- 
thesis have  been  ably  exposed.  He  supposes  that  matter  is  self- 
existent,  although  it  has  marks  of  dependence  and  imperfection  in- 
consistent with  tliat  attribute.  He  supposes  that  matter  has  from 
eternity  been  in  motion,  that  is,  that  motion  is  an  essential  quality  of 
matter,  although  we  cannot  conceive  of  motion  as  any  other  than  an 
accidental  property  of  matter,  impressed  by  some  cause,  and  deter- 
mined in  its  direction  by  foreign  impulses.  He  supposes  that  all  the 
appearances  of  uniformity  and  design  which  surround  him  can  pro- 
ceed from  irregular  undirected  movements.  And  he  supposes  lastly, 
that  although  there  is  not  a  plant  which  does  not  spring  from  its  seed, 
nor  an  insect  which  is  not  propagated  by  its  kind,  yet  matter  in 
motion  can  produce  life  and  intelligence,  properties  repugnant  in  the 
highest  degree  to  all  the  known  properties  of  matter. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible  by  reasoning  to  demonstrate  that  these 
suppositions  are  false  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  wise  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  belief  of  the  being  of  God  rests  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
upon  the  foundation  on  which  He  himself  has  rested  it,  if  all  the  sup- 
positions by  which  some  men  have  tried  to  set  it  aside  contradict  the 
natnral  perceptions  of  the  human  mind.  These  are  the  language  in 
which  God  speaks  to  his  creatures,  a  linguage  which  is  heard  through 
all  the  earth  ;  and  the  words  of  which  are  understood  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  By  listening  to  that  language,  we  learn  from  the  various 
yet  uniform  phenomena  of  nature,  that  there  is  a  wise  Creator:  we 
are  taught  by  the  imperfection  and  dependencf^  of  the  soul,  that  it 
owes  its  being  to  some  original  cause  ;  and  in  its  e.^tensive  faculties,  Us 
liberty,  and  power  of  self-motion,  we  discern  that  cause  to  be  essen- 
tially different  from  matter.  The  voice  of  nature  thus  proclaims  to  the 
children  of  men  the  existence  of  one  supreme  intelligent  Being,  and 
calls  them  with  reverence  to  adore  the  Father  of  their  spirits. 

The  other  great  doctrine  which  I  assume  as  the  ground-work  of 
every  religious  system,  is  thus  expressed  by  the  A.postle  to  the 
Hebrews:  "God  is  a  revvarder  of  them  that  seek  Him;"  in  other 
words,  the  government  of  God  is  a  moral  government. 

We  are  here  confined  to  an  inconsiderable  spot  in  the  creation,  and 
we  are  permitted  to  behold  but  a  small  part  of  the  operations  of 
Providence.  It  becomes  us  therefore  to  proceed  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Government  with  much  humility :  but  it  does  not 
become  us  to  desist.  The  character  and  the  laws  of  that  government 
under  which  we  acknowledge  that  we  live,  are  matters  to  us  of  the 
last  importance  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  thankfully  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  light  which  we  enjoy.  The  constitution  of  human  nature  and 
3* 
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the  state  of  the  world  are  the  only  two  subjects  within  the  sphere  of 
our  observations,  from  which  unassisted  reason  can  discover  the 
character  of  the  divine  government. 

When  we  attend  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  tlie  three 
following  particulars  occur  as  traces  of  a  moral  government. 

1.  The  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  mind  of  man  is  a 
moral  distribution.  Those  affections  and  that  conduct  which  we  de- 
nominate virtuous  are  attended  with  immediate  pleasure  ;  the  opposite 
affections  and  conduct  with  immediate  pain.  The  man  who  acts  under 
the  influence  of  benevolence,  gratitude,  a  regard  to  justice  and  truth, 
is  in  a  state  of  enjoyment.  The  heart  which  is  actuated  by  resent- 
ment or  malice  is  a  stranger  to  joy.  Here  is  a  striking  fact  of  a  very 
general  kind,  furnishing  very  numerous  specimens  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment, 

2.  There  is  a  faculty  in  the  human  mind  which  approves  of  virtue, 
and  condemns  vice.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  righteousness  is 
prudent  because  it  is  attended  with  pleasure  ;  that  wickedness  is  fool- 
ish because  it  is  attended  >i'ith  pain.  Conscience,  in  judging  of  them, 
pronounces  the  one  to  be  right,  and  the  other  to  be  wrong.  The 
righteous,  supported  by  that  most  delightful  of  all  sentinjents,  the 
sense  that  he  is  doing  his  duty,  proceeds  with  self-approbation,  and 
reflects  upon  his  conduct  with  complacence  ;  the  wicked  not  <  nly  is 
distracted  by  the  conflict  of  various  wretched  pass  ions,  but  acts  under 
the  perpetual  conviction  that  he  is  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do. — 
The  hurry  of  business  or  the  tumult  of  passion  may,  for  a  season, 
so  far  drown  the  voice  of  conscience,  as  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  But  when  his  mind  is  cool,  he  perceives 
that  in  following  blindly  the  impulse  of  appetite  he  has  acted  beneath 
the  dignity  of  his  reasonable  nature ;  the  indulgence  of  malevolent 
affections  is  punished  by  the  sentiment  of  remorse ;  and  he  despises 
himself  for  every  act  of  baseness, 

3.  Conscience,  anticipating  the  future  consequences  of  human 
actions,  forebodes,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  the  righteous,  and  ill 
with  the  wicked.  The  righteous,  although  naturally  modest  and 
unassuming,  not  only  enjoys  present  serenity,  but  looks  forward  with 
good  hope.  The  prospect  of  future  ease  lightens  every  burden,  and 
the  view  of  distant  scenes  of  happiness  and  joy  holds  up  his  head  in 
the  time  of  adversity.  But  every  crime  is  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  deserved  punishment.  To  the  man  who  has  disregarded  the 
admonitions  of  conscience,  she  soon  begins  to  utter  her  dreadful  pre- 
sages ;  she  lays  open  to  his  view  the  dismal  scenes  which  lie  beyond 
every  unlawful  pursuit ;  and  sometimes  awaking  with  increased  fury, 
she  produces  horrors  that  constitute  a  degree  of  wretchedness,  in 
comparison  of  which  all  the  sufferings  of  life  do  not  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  The  constitution  of  human  nature  being  the  work  of 
God,  the  three  particulars  which  have  been  mentioned  as  parts  of 
that  constitution  are  parts  of  his  government.  The  pleasure  which 
accompanies  one  set  of  affections  and  the  pain  which  accompanies 
the  opposite  afford  an  instance  in  the  government  of  God  of  virtue 
being  rewarded,  and  vice  being  punished  : — the  faculty  which  passes 
sentence  upon  human  actions  is  a  declaration  from  the  Author  of  our 
oature  of  that  conduct  which  is  agreeable  to  Him,  because  it  is  a  rule 
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directing  his  creatures  to  pursue  a  certain  conduct : — and  the  presenti- 
ment of  the  future  consequences  of  our  behaviour  is  a  declaratioi\ 
from  the  Author  of  our  nature  of  the  manner  in  which  his  govern- 
ment is  to  proceed  with  regard  to  us.  Tlie  hopes  and  fears  natural 
to  the  human  mind  are  the  language  in  which  God  foretells  to  mau 
the  events  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested.  To  suppose  that  the 
Almighty  engages  his  creatures  in  a  certain  course  of  action  by  de- 
lusive hopes  and  fears,  is  at  once  absurd  and  impious ;  and  if  we 
think  worthily  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that  He,  who  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature  has  declared  his 
love  of  virtue  and  his  hatred  of  vice,  will  at  length  appear  the  righteous 
Governor  of  the  universe. 

I  mentioned  the  state  of  the  world  as  another  subject  within  the 
sphere  of  our  observation,  from  which  unassisted  reason  may  discover 
the  character  of  the  government  of  God.  And  here  also  we  may 
mark  three  traces  of  a  moral  government. 

1.  It  occurs,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  world  as  the  situation 
in  which  creatures,  having  the  constitution  which  has  been  described, 
are  placed.  Acting  in  the  presence  of  men,  that  is,  of  creatures  con- 
stituted as  we  ourselves  are,  and  feeling  a  connection  with  them  in  all 
the  occupations  of  life,  we  experience  in  the  sentiments  of  those 
around  us,  a  farther  reward  and  punishment  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  sense  of  our  own  minds.  The  facuky  which  passes  sentence 
upon  a  man's  own  actions,  when  carried  forth  to  the  actions  of  others 
becomes  a  principle  of  esteem  or  contempt.  The  sense  of  good  or  ill 
desert  becomes,  upon  the  review  of  the  conduct  of  others,  applause 
or  indignation.  When  it  referred  to  a  man's  own  conduct,  it  pointed 
only  at  what  was  future.  When  it  refers  to  the  conduct  of  others  it 
becomes  an  active  principle,  and  proceeds  in  some  measure  to  execute 
the  rules  which  it  pronounces  to  be  just. 

Hence  the  righteous  is  rewarded  by  the  sentiments  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  experiences  the  gratitude  of  some,  the  friendship,  at 
least  the  good-will  of  all.  The  wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stranger 
to  esteem,  and  confidence,  and  love.  His  vices  expose  him  to  censure; 
his  deceit  renders  him  an  object  of  distrust ;  his  malice  creates  him 
enemies  ;  according  to  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  his  demerit,  contempt 
or  hatred  or  indignation  is  felt  by  every  one  who  knows  his  character ; 
and  even  when  these  sentiments  do  not  lead  others  to  do  him  harm, 
they  weaken  or  extinguish  the  emotions  of  sympathy  ;  so  that  his 
neighbours  do  not  rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  and  hardly  weep  over  his 
misfortunes. 

Thus  does  God  employ  the  general  sense  of  mankind  to  encourage 
and  reward  the  righteous,  to  correct  and  punish  the  wicked;  and 
thus  has  he  constituted  men  in  some  sort  the  keepers  of  their  brethren, 
the  guardians  of  one  another's  virtue.  The  natural  unperverted  senti- 
ments of  the  human  mind  with  regard  to  character  and  conduct  are 
upon  the  side  of  virtue  and  against  vice  ;  and  the  course  of  the 
world,  turning  in  a  great  measure  upon  these  sentiments,  indicates  a 
moral  government. 

2.  A  second  trace  in  the  state  of  the  world,  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  is  the  civil  government  by  which  society  subsists. 
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Those  who  are  employed  in  the  administration  of  civil  government 
are  not  supposed  to  act  immediately  from  sentiment.  It  is  expected 
that  without  regard  to  their  own  private  emotions  they  shall  in  every 
case  proceed  according  to  certain  known  and  established  laws.  But 
these  laws,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  general  consonant  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  and,  like  them,  are  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  virtue.  The  happiness,  the  existence  of  human  government  depends 
upon  the  protection  and  encouragement  which  it  affords  to  virtue,  and 
the  punishment  which  it  inflicts  upon  vice.  The  government  of  men, 
therefore,  in  its  best,  and  happiest  form  is  a  moral  government;  and 
being  a  part,  an  instrument  of  the  government  of  God,  it  serves  to 
intimate  to  us  the  rule  according  to  which  his  Providence  operates 
through  the  general  system. 

3.  Setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  the  instrumen- 
tality of  man,  there  appear  in  the  world  evident  traces  of  the  moral 
government  of  God.  Many  of  the  consequences  of  men's  behaviour 
happen  witiiout  the  intervention  of  any  agent.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
eflects  which  their  way  of  life  has  upon  their  health,  and  much  of  its 
influence  upon  their  fortune  and  situation.  Effects  of  the  same 
nature  extend  to  communities  of  men.  They  derive  strength  and 
stability  from  the  truth,  moderation,  temperance  and  public  spirit  of 
the  members;  whereas  idleness,  luxury,  and  turbulence,  while  they 
ruin  the  private  fortunes  of  many  individuals,  are  hurtful  to  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  general  depravity  of  the  members  is  the  disease  and 
weakness  of  the  state. 

These  effects  do  not  arise  from  any  civil  institution.  They  are  not 
a  part  of  the  political  regulations  which  are  made  with  different 
degrees  of  wisdom  in  different  states;  but  they  may  be  observed  in 
all  countries.  They  are  part  of  what  we  commonly  call  the  course 
of  nature;  that  is,  they  are  rewards  and  punishments  ordained  by  the 
Lord  of  nature,  not  affected  by  the  caprice  of  his  subjects,  and  flowing 
immediately  from  the  conduct  of  men.  There  arises  indeed,  from 
the  present  situation  of  human  affairs,  many  obstructions  to  the  full 
operation  of  these  rewards  and  punishments.  Yet  the  degree  in 
which  they  actually  take  place  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  government  of  God.  In  those  cases  where  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  causes  which  prevent  the  exact  distribution  of  good  and  evil, 
we  perceive  that  the  very  hindrances  are  wisely  adapted  to  a  present 
state.  Even  where  we  do  not  discern  the  reasons  of  their  existence, 
we  clearly  perceive  that  these  hindrances  are  accidental ;  that  virtue, 
benign  and  salutary  in  its  influences,  tends  to  produce  happiness,  pure 
and  unmixed  ;  that  vice,  in  its  nature  mischievous,  tends  to  confusion 
and  misery ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  considering  these  tendencies  as  the 
voice  of  Him,  who  hath  established  the  order  of  nature,  declaring  to 
those  who  observe  and  understand  them,  the  future  condition  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked. 

And  thus  in  the  world,  we  behold  upon  every  hand  of  us  openings 
of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  corresponding  to  what  we  formerly 
traced  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  By  that  constitution, 
while  reward  is  provided  for  virtue  and  punishment  for  vice,  there 
arise  in  our  breast  the  forebodings  of  a  higher  reward  and  a  liigher 
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punishment.  So  in  the  world,  while  there  are  manifold  instances  of  a 
righteous  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
the  completion  of  a  scheme  which  is  here  but  begun. 

This  view  of  the  government  of  God,  which  we  have  collected 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the  state  of  the  world,  is 
brought  to  light  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  language  of  God 
in  his  works  leads  us  to  his  word  in  the  Gospel.  All  our  disquisitions 
concerning  the  nature  of  his  government  only  prepare  us  for  receiving 
those  gracious  discoveries,  which,  confirming  every  conclusion  of 
right  reason,  resolvhig  every  doubt,  and  enlarging  the  imperfect  views 
which  belong  to  this  the  beginning  of  our  existence,  bring  us  perfect 
assurance,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Divine  government,  unlimited  in 
extent,  in  duration,  and  in  power,  every  hindrance  shall  be  removed, 
the  natural  consequences  of  action  shall  be  allowed  to  operate,  virtue 
shall  be  happy,  and  vice  shall  be  miserable. 

Abernethy  on  the  Attributes. 

Cudworth's  Intellectual  System;  a  magazine  of  learning,  where  all  the  different  schemes 
of  Atheism  are  combated  with  profound  erudition  and  close  argument. 

Boyle's  Ijectures ;  a  collection  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  that  are 
to  be  found  in  any  language.  Having  been  composed  in  a  long  succession  of  years  by 
men  of  different  talents  and  pursuits,  they  furnish  an  abundant  specimen  of  all  the  variety 
of  argument  that  has  ever  been  adduced  upon  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

Butler's  Analogy,  the  first  chapters  of  which  should  be  particularly  studied  in  relation  to 
the  subjects  of  this  discourse. 

Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  by  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes. 

Paley's  Natural  Theology,  the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  work  of  this  author. 
He  had  h«re  his  pioneers  as  well  as  his  forerunners.  But  his  inimitable  skill  in  arrang- 
ing and  condensing  his  matter,  his  peculiar  turn  for  what  may  be  called  "  animal  me- 
chanics," the  aptness  and  the  wit  of  his  illustrations,  and  occasionally  the  warmth  and 
the  solemnity  of  his  devotion,  which,  by  a  happy  and  becoming  process,  was  rendered 
more  animated  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  close  of  life,  stamp  on  this  work  a  character 
more  valuable  than  originality. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


COLLATERAL   EVIDENCE    OP    CHRISTIANITY    FROM    HISTORY. 

The  ground-work  which  I  suppose  to  be  laid  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  is  a  behefof  the  two  great  doctrines  of 
natural  religion,  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
seek  him.  You  consider  a  man  as  led  by  the  principles  of  his  nature 
to  believe  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  Being, 
although  wandering  very  much  in  his  apprehensions  of  that  Being : 
you  consider  him  as  feeling  that  the  government  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world  is  a  righteous  government,  although  conscious  that  he  often 
transgresses  the  law  of  his  Maker,  and  very  uncertain  as  to  the  method 
in  which  the  sanctions  of  that  law  are  to  operate  with  regard  to  him : 
and  you  propose  to  examine  whether  to  man  in  these  circumstances, 
there  was  given  an  extraordinary  revelation  by  the  preadiing  of  the 
Son  of  God,  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  men  who 
spoke  and  wrote  according  to  their  own  measure  of  knowledge,  and 
who,  when  they  called  themselves  the  messengers  of  God,  assumed  a 
character  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  It  is  manifest  at  first  sight, 
that  such  a  revelation  is  extremely  desirable  to  man  ;  and  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  subject  may  show  it  to  be  desirable  in  such  a  de- 
gree, so  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  man,  as  to 
create  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  proofs  that  the  Father  of  the 
human  race  has  been  pleased  to  grant  it.  But  the  necessity  of  reve- 
lation is  a  subject  upon  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better  not  to  enter 
at  the  outset ;  because,  if  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  be  de- 
fective, the  presumption  arising  from  this  necessity  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  help  them  out ;  and  if  they  be  clear  and  conclusive,  the  neces- 
sity of  revelation  will  be  more  manifest  after  you  proceed  to  examine 
its  nature  and  its  effects. 

The  truth  of  Christianity  turns  upon  a  question  of  fact ;  which,  like 
every  other  question  of  the  same  kind,  ought  to  be  judged  calmly  and 
impartially — not  by  the  wishes  wh.ch  it  may  be  natural  to  form  upon 
the  subject,  but  by  the  evidence  which  is  adduced  in  support  of  the 
fact.  We  allow  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  retain  all  the  early 
prejudices  which  they  happily  acquire  on  the  side  of  Christianity. — 
We  allow  its  full  weight  to  every  consideration  which  is  level  to  their 
capacity,  and  which  corresponds  to  their  habits;  because,  what  we 
wish  to  impress  upon  them  is  a  practical  belief  of  the  truth  of  religion: 
and  this  practical  belief  may  be  sufficient  to  direct  their  conduct  and 
to  establish  their  hope,  although  it  be  not  grounded  upon  critical  in- 
quiries and  logical  deductions.  But  it  is  expected  that  the  teachers 
of  religion  should  be  able  to  defend  the  citadel  in  which  they  are 
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placed,  against  the  attack  of  every  enemy,  and  that  they  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  quarters  which  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked, 
with  the  nature  of  the  blow  that  is  to  be  aimed,  and  the  most  success- 
ful method  of  warding  it  off.  With  them,  therefore,  belief  ought  to 
be  not  merely  the  result  of  early  habit,  but  a  conviction  founded  upon 
a  close  examination  of  evidence  ;  and  in  this, as  in  every  other  inquiry, 
they  ought  to  take  the  fair  and  safe  i^iethod  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
by  bringing  to  the  search  after  it,  a  mind  unembarrassed  with  any 
prepossession. 

A  person  who,  in  this  state  of  mind,  begins  to  examine  the  question 
of  fact  upon  which  the  deistical  controversy  tnrns,  will  be  struck  with 
that  support  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  receives  from  the  whole 
train  of  history  for  more  than  1700  years.  The  impartial  historians 
of  those  times,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  in  passages*  which 
have  been  often  quoted  and  commented  upon,  and  the  exact  amount 
of  which  every  student  of  divinity  ought  to  know,  concur  with  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  and  Julian,  the  learned,  inveterate,  and  inquisitive  adver- 
saries of  the  Christian  faith,  in  establishing  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  the  following  leading  facts; — that  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  ;  that  this  man  during  his  life  founded,  and 
his  followers  after  his  death  supported  a  sect,  upon  the  reputation  of 
performing  miracles  ;  and  that  this  sect  spread  quickly,  and  became 
very  numerous  in  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  succession 
of  Christian  writers  is  extant,  some  of  whom  lived  near  enough  the 
event  to  be  witnesses  of  it,  and  all  of  whom  published  books,  which 
must  have  appeared  absurd  to  their  contemporaries,  if  the  facts  upon 
which  these  books  proceeded  had  then  been  known  to  be  false.  A 
chain  of  tradition  can  be  shown  by  which  the  principal  facts  were 
transmitted  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  existence  of  our  religion 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  and  place  to  which  the  beginning  of  it 
is  referred  ;  and  since  that  time,  by  the  institution  of  a  Gospel  ministry, 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  there  have  continued,  in  many  parts  of  th-e  world, 
standing  memorials  of  the  preaching,  the  death  and  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus. 

•  I  begin  with  mentioning  these  things,  because  every  literary  man 
will  perceive  the  advantage  of  taking  possession  of  this  strong  ground. 
By  placing  his  foot  here  he  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of  extrinsical 
evidence,  the  force  of  which  none  will  deny,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
create  any  unreasonable  prepossession,and  yet  which  prepares  the  mind 
for  the  less  remote  proofs  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

Grotiiis  fie  Veritate  Rel.  Chris. 

Mack  night  on  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Addison's  Evidences. 

Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 

*  Sueton.  Claud,  cap.  25.     Sueton.  Nero.  cap.  16.     Tacit.  Ann.  1.  xv.  44.     Plin.  I.  x. 
ep.  97. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


AUTHENTICITY     AND     GENUINENESS     OF     THE     BOOKS     OF      THE     NEW 

TESTAMENT, 

The  whole  of  that  revelation  which  is  peculiar  to  Christians  is  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  therefore,  it  appears 
to  me  that  before  we  begin  to  judge  of  the  divine  mission  or  inspira- 
tion of  the  persons  to  whom  these  books  are  ascribed,  we  ought  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  books  themselves  are  authentic  and  genuine. 
For  even  although  the  apostles  of  Jesus  did  really  receive  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Son  of  God,  yet  if  the  books  which  bear  their  names 
were  not  written  by  them,  or  if  they  have  been  corrupted  as  to  their 
substance  and  import  since  they  were  written,  that  is,  if  the  books 
are  not  both  authentic  and  genuine,  we  may  be  very  much  misled  by 
trusting  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  divine  mission  of  their  supposed 
authors.  I  oppose  the  word  authentic  to  suppositions;  the  word 
genuine  to  vitiated  ;  I  call  a  book  authentic  which  was  truly  the  work 
of  the  person  whose  name  it  bears ;  I  call  a  book  genuine  which  re- 
mains in  all  material  points  the  same  as  when  it  proceeded  from  the 
author.  Upon  these  two  points,  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I  am  at  present  to  fix  your  attention. 
Both  the  subjects  open  a  wide  field,  and  have  received  much  discus- 
sion. All  that  I  can  do,  is  to  mark  to  you  the  leading  circumstances 
which  have  been  discussed,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  becomes  you 
to  inform  and  satisfy  your  minds. 

1.  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  collection  of  books 
written  by  apostles,  or  by  persons  under  their  direction,  and  received 
by  Christians  as  of  divine  authority.  This  canon  was  not  formed  by 
any  General  Council,  who  claimed  a  power  of  deciding  in  this  matter 
for  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  it  continued  to  grow  during  all  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  and  it  received  frequent  accessions,  as  the  different 
books  came  to  be  generally  recognised.  It  was  many  years  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  before  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written.  The  apostles  were  at  first  entirely  occupied  with  the 
labours  and  perils  which  they  encountered  in  executing  their  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  They  found  neither 
leisure  nor  occasion  to  write,  till  Christian  societies  were  formed  ;  and 
all  their  writings  were  suggested  by  particular  circumstances  Avhich 
occurred  in  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Churches  were  the  earliest  of  their  writings.  Every  Epistle  was  re- 
ceived upon  unquestionable  evidence  by  the  Church  to  which  it  was 
sent,  and  in  whose  keeping  the  original  manuscript  remained.  Copies 
were  circulated  first  among  the  neighbouring  churches,   and  went 
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from  them  to  Christian  societies  at  a  greater  distance,  till,  by  degrees, 
the  whole  Christian  world,  considering  the  superscription  of  the 
Epistle,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  them,  as  a  token  of  its 
authenticity,  and  relying  upon  the  original,  which  they  knew  where 
to  find,  gave  entire  credit  to  its  being  the  work  of  him  whose  name  it 
bore.  This  is  the  history  of  the  thirteen  Epistles  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  Some  of 
the  other  Epistles,  which  had  not  the  same  particular  superscription, 
were  not  so  easily  authenticated  to  the  whole  Church,  and  were, 
upon  that  account,  longer  of  being  admitted  into  the  canon. 

The  Gospels  were  written  by  different  persons,  for  different  pur- 
poses ;  and  those  Christian  societies  upon  whose  account  they  were 
originally  composed,  communicated  them  to  others.  The  book  of 
Acts  went  along  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  a  second  part  composed 
by  the  same  author.  The  four  Gospels,  the  book  of  Acts,  and  the 
fourteen  epistles  which  I  mentioned,  very  early  after  their  publication, 
were  known  and  received  by  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  References  are  made  to  them  by  the  first  Christian  writers  ; 
and  they  have  been  handed  down,  by  an  uninterrupted  tradilion,from 
the  days  in  which  they  appeared,  to  our  time.  Polycarp  was  the 
disciple  of  the  Apostle  John  ;  Irenaius  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp  ; 
and  of  the  works  of  Irensus  a  great  part  is  extant,  in  which  he 
quotes  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  mentions 
the  number  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  names  of  many  of  the  Epistles. 
Origen  in  the  third  century,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  tlie  fourth,  give  us, 
m  their  voluminons  works,  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  coincide  with  ours,  relate  fully  the  history  of  the  authors 
of  the  several  books,  with  the  occasion  upon  which  they  wrote,  and 
make  large  quotations  from  them.  In  the  course  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  transcribed  in  the 
writings  of  the  Christians,  and  many  particular  passages  were  quoted 
and  referred  to  by  Celsus  and  Julian,  in  their  attacks  upon  Christianity. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  throughout  the  Avhole  Christian 
world,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  publicly  read  and  ex- 
plained to  the  people  in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worship  ;  and  they 
were  continually  appealed  to  by  Christian  writers  as  the  standard  of 
faith,  and  the  supreme  judge  in  controversy.  The  Christian  world 
was  very  far  from  being  prone  to  receive  every  book  which  claimed 
inspiration.  Although  many  were  circulated  under  respectable 
names,  none  were  ever  admitted  by  the  whole  Church,  or  quoted  by 
Christian  writers  as  of  divine  authority,  except  those  which  we  now 
receive.  And  it  was  very  long  before  some  of  them  were  universally 
acknowledged.  When  you  come  to  examine  the  subject  particularly, 
you  will  find  that  we  stand  upon  ground  which  we  are  fully  able  to 
defend,  when  we  admit  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  smaller 
Epistles,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  as  of  equal  authority  with  any 
other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the  same  time,  the  hesitation 
which,  for  several  ages,  was  entertained  in  some  places  of  the 
Christian  world  with  regard  to  these  books,  is  satisfying  to  a  candid 
mind,  because  this  hesitation  isof  itself  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
universal  and  cordial  reception  which  was  given  to  all  the  other  books 
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of  the  New  Testament,  proceeded  upon  clear  incontestable  evidence 
of  their  authenticity. 

If,  then,  we  readily  receive,  upon  the  authority  of  tradition,  the 
History  of  Thucydides,  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
as  really  the  composition  of  these  immortal  authors,  we  have  much 
more  reason  to  give  credit  to  the  explicit  testimony  which  the  judg- 
ment of  contemporaries,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  succeeding  ages, 
have  borne  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  not  any 
ancient  book  with  regard  to  which  the  external  evidence  of  authenti- 
city is  so  full  and  so  various  :  and  this  variety  of  external  evidence  is 
confirmed  to  every  person  who  is  capable  of  judging,  by  the  most 
striking  internal  marks  of  authenticity, — by  numberless  instances  of 
agreement  with  (he  history  of  those  times,  which  are  most  satisfying 
when  they  appear  to  be  most  trivial,  because  they  form  altogether  a 
continued  coincidence  in  points  where  it  could  not  well  have  been 
studied  ;  a  coincidence  which,  the  more  that  any  one  is  versant  in  the 
manners,  the  geography,  and  the  constitution  of  ancient  times,  will 
bring  the  more  entire  conviction  to  his  mind,  that  these  books  must 
have  been  written  by  persons  living  in  the  very  country,  and  at  the 
very  period  to  which  we  refer  those  who  are  accounted  the  authors 
of  them.  Undesigned  coincidences  between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
are  pointed  out  with  admirable  taste  and  judgment  in  Paley's  HoraB 
Paulinae,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  cogent  and  convincing  specimen 
of  moral  argumentation  in  the  world  ;  and  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Evidences  of  Christianity, — which  are  professedly  a  compilation,  but 
so  condensed  and  compacted,  so  illuminated  and  enforced,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  matchless  powers  of  the  compiler's  genius 
in  turning  the  patient  drudgery  of  Lardner  to  such  account, — the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts  is  established. 

2.  Having  ascertained  to  yaour  own  satisfaction  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  you  will  next  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  genuine,  that  is,  uncorrupted.  For  even  although 
they  proceed  at  first  from  the  apostles  or  evangelists  whose  names 
they  bear,  they  may  have  been  so  altered  since  that  time  as  to  conve}' 
to  us  very  false  information  with  regard  to  their  original  contents. 
It  does  not  become  you  to  rest  in  the  presumption  that  the  providence 
of  God,  if  it  gave  a  revelation,  would  certainly  guard  so  precious  a  gift, 
and  transmit  entire  through  all  ages  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."*  The  analogy  of  nature  does  not  support  this  presumption  ; 
for  the  best  blessings  of  heaven  are  abused  by  the  vices  or  the  negli- 
gence of  those  upon  whom  they  are  bestowed  ;  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions often  suffer  in  their  domestic,  political,  and  religious  interests,  by 
abuses  of  which  their  predecessors  were  guilty.  It  becomes  a  divine 
to  know,  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  originally  deposited  with  the  Christian  societies,  no  longer 
exist ;  that  there  have  been  the  same  ignorance,  haste,  and  inaccuracy 
in  transcril)ing  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  in  transcribing  all  other 
books;  and  that  the  various  readings  arising  frohi  these  or  other 
sources  were  very  early  observed.  Origen  speaks  of  them  in  the 
third  century.     They  multiplied  exceedingly,  as  was  (o  be  expected 

•  Jude  V.  3. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  after  his  time,  when  the  copies  of  the 
original  MSS.  became  more  numerous  and  more  widely  diffused  ;  so 
that  Mill,  in  his  splendid  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
has  numbered  30,000  various  readings. 

This  has  been  a  subject  of  much  declamation  and  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  our  Christian  faith.  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Collins, 
Toland,  Tindal,  and  many  other  deistical  writers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  boasted  that  Christians  are  not  in  possession  of  a  sure 
standard ;  and  they  built  upon  the  supposed  corruption  of  the  Greek 
text,  an  argument  for  the  superiority  of  the  light  of  nature  above  that 
uncertain  instruction  which  varies  continually  as  it  passes  through  the 
hands  of  men.  A  scholar  must  be  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  prepared 
to  meet  it. 

When  you  come  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  30,000  various 
readings,  you  will  find  that  almost  all  of  them  are  trifling  changes 
upon  letters  and  syllables,  and  that  there  is  hardly  one  instance  in 
which  they  affect  the  great  doctrines  of  our  religion.  It  will  give 
you  much  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  different  sects  into  which 
the  Christian  church  was  early  divided,  watched  one  another ;  that 
any  great  alteration  of  a  book  which,  soon  after  its  being  published, 
had  been  sent  over  the  whole  world,  was  impossible  ;  that  even  those 
who  corrupted  Christianity  have  preserved  the  Scriptures  so  entire,  as 
to  transmit  a  full  refutation  of  their  own  errors ;  and  that  from  the 
most  vitiated  copies  the  one  faith  and  hope  of  Christians  may  be 
learned.  Still,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  these  various  readings 
should  be  corrected,  and  it  is  proper  that  you  should  have  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  sources  from  which  the  correction  of  them  is 
to  be  derived.  These  sources  are  four.  1.  The  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  which  abound  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe.  I  mean  MSS.  written  long  before  printing 
was  in  use,  some  of  which,  particularly  Codex  Vaticanus  and  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  are  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  2.  The  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  having  been  made  in  early  times  from  copies  much  nearer  the 
original  MSS.  than  any  that  we  have,. may  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  vouchers  of  the  contents  of  those  MSS.  The  most  respec- 
table of  the  ancient  versions  is  the  old  Italic,  which,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  was  made  in  the  first  century  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Christians  in  the  Roman  empire  who  understood  the  Latin  better  than 
any  other  language.  It  has,  indeed,  undergone  many  alterations; 
but  so  far  as  it  can  be  recovered  in  its  most  ancient  form,  it  is  the 
surest  guide,  in  doubtful  places,  to  that  which  was  the  original  reading. 
3.  A  third  source  of  correction  is  found  in  the  numberless  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament  with  which  the  works  of  the  Christian  fathers 
and  other  early  writers  abound.  Had  they  always  copied  exactly 
from  books  lying  before  them,  the  extent  of  their  quotations  would 
have  rendered  them  as  certain  guides  to  the  genuine  reading,  as  they 
are  unquestionable  witnesses  of  the  authenticity.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  as  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  perfectly  fami- 
liar to  them,  they  have  often  quoted  from  memory,  and  that  being 
more  careful  to  give  the  sense  than  the  words,  they  differ  from  one 
another  in  some  trivial  respects,  when  quoting  the  same  passage,  so 
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that  their  quotations  cannot  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  ascertain 
the  original.  4.  The  last  source  of  correction  is  sound  chastised 
criticism,  which,  joining  to  the  sagacious  use  of  the  most  ancient  MSS., 
versions,  and  quotations,  cautious  but  skilful  conjecture,  determines 
which  of  the  various  readings  is  to  be  preferred,  upon  principles  so 
clearly  established,  and  so  accurately  applied  as  to  leave  no  hesitation 
in  the  mind  of  any  scholar.  The  canons  of  scripture  criticism  have 
been  investigated  and  digested  by  many  learned  men.  You  will  find 
collections  of  them  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  larger  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  They  are  frequently  applied  by  the  later  com- 
rnentators,  and  they  are  the  introduction  to  a  kind  of  learning  which, 
although  it  is  apt,  when  prosecuted  too  far,  to  lead  to  what  is  minute 
and  frivolous,  yet  is  in  many  respects  so  essential  that  it  does  not 
become  any  one  who  professes  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  to  others 
to  be  entirely  a  stranger  to  if. 

Superficial  reasoners  may  think  it  strange  that  so  much  discussion 
should  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  true  reading  of  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  in  their  haste  they  may  pronounce,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
becoming  the  great  purpose  for  which  these  oracles  were  given,  more 
kind,  and  more  useful  to  man,  that  the  originals  should  have  been 
saved  from  destruction  ;  and  that  if  the  great  extent  of  the  Christian 
society  rendered  it  impossible  for  every  one  to  have  access  to  them, 
the  ail-ruling  providence  of  God  should  have  preserved  every  copy 
that  was  taken  from  every  kind  of  vitiation.  They  who  thus  judge, 
forget  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  works  of  creation,  of  the  ways  of 
Providence,  or  of  the  dispensation  of  grace,  in  which  the  Almighty 
has  done  precisely  that  which  we  would  have  dictated  to  him,  had 
he  admitted  us  to  be  his  counsellors,  although  we  are  generally  able, 
by  considering  what  he  has  done,  to  discover  that  his  plan  is  more 
perfect,  and  more  universally  useful,  than  that  v/hich  our  narrow 
views  might  have  suggested  as  best.  They  forget  the  extent  of  the 
miracle  which  they  ask,  when  they  demand,  that  all  who  ever  were 
employed  in  copying  the  New  Testament  should  at  all  times  have  been 
etfectually  guarded  by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  negligence,  and  their 
works  kept  safe  from  the  injuries  of  time.  And  they  forget,  in  the 
last  place,  that  the  very  circumstance  to  which  they  object  has,  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  been  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth.  The 
infidel  has  enjoyed  his  triumph,  and  has  exposed  his  ignorance.  Men 
of  erudition  have  been  encouraged  to  apply  their  talents  to  a  subject 
which  opens  so  large  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  them.  Their  research 
and  their  discoveries  have  demonstrated  the  futility  of  the  objection ; 
and  have  shown  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every  country,  who 
are  incapable  of  such  research,  may  safely  rest  in  the  Scriptures  as  they 
are  ;  and  that  the  most  scrupulous  critics,  by  the  inexhaustible  sources 
of  correction  which  lie  open  to  them,  may  attain  nearer  to  an  absolute 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  true  reading  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  of  any  other  ancient  book  in  any  language.  If  they 
require  more,  their  demand  is  unreasonable  ;  for  the  religion  of  Jesus 
does  not  profess  to  satisfy  the  careless,  or  to  overpower  the  obstinate, 
but  rests  its  pretensions  upon  evidence  suflicient  to  bring  conviction 
to  those  who  with  honest  hearts  inquire  after  the  truth,  and  are 
willing  to  exercise  their  reason  in  attempting  to  discover  it. 
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Griesbach,  professor  at  Jena  in  Saxony,  published  in  1796  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edi- 
tion of  the  (Jreek  Testament,  containing  the  four  Gospels ;  and  in  1806,  the  second  volume, 
containing  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  availed  himself  of  the  materials 
which  sacred  criticism  had  been  collecting  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mill's  edition. 
And,  adverting  to  all  the  manuscript  quotations  and  versions  which  the  research  of  a 
number  of  theological  writers,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  had  brought  into  view,  he 
went  farther  than  the  former  editors  of  the  New  Testament  had  done.  They  adhered  to 
what  is  called  the  textus  receptus,  which  had  been  estabhshcd  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  in  1624,  which  is  very  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  editions  of 
Besa  and  Erasmus,  and  which  is  now  in  daily  use.  They  only  collected  various  readings 
from  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quotations,  introduced  them  into  a  preface  or  notes,  and 
explained  in  large  and  learned  prolegomena,  the  degree  of  credit  that  was  due  to  them; 
thus  furnishing  materials  for  a  more  correct  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  unfolding 
the  principles  upon  which  these  materials  ought  to  be  applied.  But  Griesbach  pioceeded 
himself  to  apply  the  materials,  by  introducing  emendations  into  the  text.  This  he  is  said, 
by  Dr.  Marsh,  late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  now  Bishop  of  Pe- 
terbro',  to  have  done  with  unremitted  diligence,  with  extreme  caution,  and  with  scrupulous 
integrity.  His  emendations  never  rest  merely  upon  conjecture,  but  always  upon  authority 
which  appeared  to  him  decisive.  They  are  printed  in  a  smaller  character  than  the  rest  of 
the  text,  or  in  some  clear  way  distinguished  from  the  received  text;  and  when  he  was  in 
any  doubt,  they  are  not  introduced,  but  remain  in  the  notes  or  margin.  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  saying,  that  in  as  far  as  I  have  examined  Griesbach's  New  Testament,  it 
does  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  received  text;  so  that  all  the 
industry  and  erudition  of  this  laborious  and  accurate  editor  serve  to  establish  this  most 
comfortable  doctrine,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  genuine.  Dr.  Marsh  says, 
that  Griesbach's  edition  is  so  correct,  and  the  prolegomena,  or  critical  apparatus  annexed 
to  it,  so  full  and  learned,  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  different  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  during  the  life  of  the  youngest  of  us.  I  quote  Dr.  Marsh,  because  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  lectures  which  has  been  published,  he  gives  the  most  minute  and  ample  infor- 
mation concerning  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  He  mentions  repeatedly, 
with  due  honour,  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  to  which  I  refer  you. 

Marsh's  Lectures,  and  his  Translations  of  MichaeUs's  Introductions. 

Macknight's  Preliminary  Discourses  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles. 

Lardner's  Credibihty  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  Supplement  to  it. 

Iceland.  • 

Jortin. 

Hartley  in  vol.  5th  of  Watson's  Theological  Tracts. 

Pretty  man's  Institutes. 

Paley's  Horse  Paulina,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INTERNAL    EVIDENCE    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

The  leading  characteristical  assertion  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  that  they  contain  a  divine  revelation.  Jesus  said,  "  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me  ;"*  and  when  he  gave  his 
apostles  a  commission  to  preach  his  gospel,  he  used  these  words,  "  As 
the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."f  "  He  that  heareth 
you,  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  him  that 
sent  me. "J  This  is  the  highest  claim  which  any  mortal  can  advance. 
It  holds  forth  the  man  who  makes  it  under  the  most  dignified  char- 
acter; and,  if  it  be  well  founded,  it  involves  consequences  the  most 
interesting  to  those  who  hear  him.  Such  a  claim  is  not  to  be  care- 
lessly admitted.  The  grounds  which  it  rests  ought  to  be  closely  scruti- 
nized ;  and  reason  cannot  have  a  more  important  or  honourable 
office  tl)an  in  trying  its  pretensions  by  a  fair  standard. 

As  every  circumstance  respecting  those  who  advanced  such  a  claim 
merits  attention,  the  first  thing  which  presents  itself  to  a  rational 
inquirer,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  claim  is  made,  and  the  state  of 
mind  which  those  who  make  it  discover  in  their  conduct,  in  the  general 
style  of  their  writings,  or  in  particular  expressions.  Now,  if  you  set 
yourselves  to  collect  all  the  characters  of  enthusiasm,  either  from  the 
vVritings  of  those  profound  moralists  who  have  analyzed  and  discrimi- 
nated the  various  feature^  of  the  human  mind,  or  from  the  behaviour 
of  those  who,  in  different  ages,  have  mistaken  the  fancies  of  a  distem- 
pered brain  for  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  you  will  find  the  most 
marked  opposition  between  these  characters  and  the  appearance  which 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  present.  Instead  of  the  general, 
indistinct,  inconsistent  ravings  of  enthusiasm,  you  find  in  these 
writings  discourses  full  of  sound  sense  and  manly  eloquence,  connect- 
ed reasonings,  apposite  illustrations,  a  multitude  of  particular  facts, 
a  continual  reference  to  common  life,  and  the  same  useful  instructive 
views  preserved  throughout.  Instead  of  the  gloom  of  enthusiasm, 
you  find  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  a  disposition  to  associate,  an  accommo- 
dation to  prejudices  and  opinions.  Instead  of  credulity  and  vehe- 
ment passion,  you  observe  in  the  writers  of  these  books  a  slowness  of 
heart  to  believe,  a  hesitation  in  the  midst  of  evidence,  perfect  posses- 
sion of  their  faculties,  with  calm  s^.  ate  manners.  Instead  of  t.ie  self- 
conceit,  the  turgid  insolent  tone  or  enthusiasm,  you  find  in  them  a 
reserve,  a  modesty,  a  simplicity  of  expression,  a  disparagement  of 
their  own  peculiar  gifts,  and  a  constant  endeavour  to  magnify,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  followers,  those  virtues  in  which  they  themselves  did 
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not  pretend  to  have  any  pre-eminence.  The  claim  which  they  advance 
sits  so  easy  and  natural  upon  them,  that  the  most  critical  eye  cannot 
discern  any  trace  of  that  kind  of  delusion  which  has  often  been  exposed 
to  public  view  ;  and  they  are  so  unlike  any  enthusiasts  whom  the 
world  ever  saw,  that,  as  far  as  outward  appearances  are  to  be  trusted, 
they  "  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness."* 

But  you  will  not  trust  to  appearances.  It  becomes  you  to  examine 
the  words  which  they  speak,  and  you  are  in  possession  of  a  standard 
by  which  these  words  should  be  tried,  and  witliout  a  conformity  to 
which  they  cannot  be  received  as  divine.  Reason  and  conscience  are 
the  primary  revelation  which  God  made  to  man.  We  know  assuredly 
that  they  came  from  the  author  of  nature,  and  our  apprehensions  of 
his  perfections  must  indeed  be  very  low,  if  we  can  suppose  it  possible 
that  they  should  be  contradicted  by  a  subsequent  revelation.  If  any 
system,  therefore,  which  pretends  to  come  from  God,  contain  palpable 
absurdities,  or  if  it  enjoin  actions  repugnant  to  the  moral  feelings  of 
our  nature,  it  never  can  approve  itself  to  our  understandings.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  examine  the  evidences  of  its  being  divine,  because  no 
evidence  can  be  so  strong  as  our  perception  of  the  falsehood  of  that 
which  is  absurd,  and  of  the  inconsistency  between  the  will  of  God 
and  that  which  is  immoral.  When  I  say  that  a  divine  revelation 
camiot  contain  a  palpable  absurdity,  I  am  far  from  meaning,  that 
every  thing  contained  in  it  must  be  plain  and  familiar,  such  as  reason 
is  already  versant  with.  The  revelation,  in  that  case,  would  be  un- 
necessary. Neither  do  I  mean  that  every  thing  contained  in  it, 
although  new,  must  be  such  as  we  are  able  fully  to  comprehend;  for 
many  insuperable  difficulties  occur  in  the  study  of  nature.  We  have 
daily  experience,  that  our  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  thing 
exists,  does  not  create  any  doubt  of  its  existence  ;  and  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  we  admit  without  hesitation,  the  truth  of  facts  which, 
at  the  time  we  admit  them,  are  to  us  unaccountable.  The  presump- 
tion is,  that  if  a  revelation  be  given,  it  will  contain  more  facts  of  the 
same  kind;  and  it  addresses  you  as  reasonable  creatures,  if  it  require 
you,  in  judging  of  the  facts  which  it  proposes  to  your  belief,  to  follow 
out  the  same  principles  upon  which  you  are  accustomed  to  proceed 
with  regard  to  the  facts  which  you  see  or  hear.  If  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  be  tried  with  this  caution  by  the  standard  of  reason, 
they  will  not  be  found  to  contain  any  of  that  contradiction  which 
might  entitle  you  to  reject  them  before  you  examine  their  evidence. 
There  are  doctrines,  to  the  full  apprehension  of  which  our  limited 
faculties  are  inadequate ;  and  there  has  been  much  perplexity  and 
misapprehension  in  the  presumptuous  attempts  to  explain  these  doc- 
trines. But  the  manner  in  which  the  books  themselves  state  the 
doctrines,  cannot  appear  to  any  philosophical  mind  to  involve  an 
absurdity.  The  system  of  religion  and  morality  which  they  deliver 
is  every  way  worthy  of  God.  It  corresponds  to  all  the  discoveries 
which  the  most  enlightened  reason  has  made  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  the  will  of  God ;  and  it  comprehends  all  the  duties  which 
are  dictated  by  conscience  or  clearly  suggested  by  the  love  of  order. 
The  few  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  morality  of  the 
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gospel,  as  being  defective  in  some  points,  by  not  enjoining  patriotism 
or  friendship,  or  too  rigorous  in  others,  admit  of  so  clear  and  so  easy 
a  sokition,  that  nothing  but  the  desire  of  finding  fault,  joined  to  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  any  exceptionable  circumstance,  could  have 
drawn  remarks  so  frivolous  from  the  authors  in  whose  works  they 
appear. 

You  may,  then,  without  much  trouble,  satisfy  yourselves  that 
neither  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
advance  their  claim,  nor  the  contentsof  their  books,  afford  any  reason 
for  rejecting  that  claim  instantly,  without  examining  the  evidence. — 
I  do  not  say  that  this  affords  any  proof  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  for  a 
system  may  be  rational  and  moral  without  being  divine.  This  is 
only  a  pre-requisite,  which  every  person  to  whom  a  system  is  pro- 
posed under  that  character  has  a  title  to  demand.  But  we  state  the 
matter  very  imperfectly  when  we  say,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
manner  or  the  contents  of  these  books  which  deserves  an  immediate 
rejection.  A  closer  attention  to  the  subject  not  only  renders  it  clear 
that  they  may  come  from  God,  but  suggests  many  strong  presumptions 
that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  men.  These  presumptions  make  up 
what  is  called  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity. 

The  first  branch  of  this  internal  evidence  is  the  manifest  superiority 
of  that  system  of  religion  and  morality  which  is  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  above  any  that  was  ever  delivered  to  the 
world  before.  Here  a  Christian  divine  derives  a  most  important 
advantage  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  heathen 
philosophers.  He  ought  not  to  take  upon  trust  the  accounts  of  their 
discoveries  which  succeeding  writers  have  copied  from  one  another. 
But  setting  that  which  they  taught,  over  against  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  writings  of  his  Apostles,  he  ought  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  force  of  that  argument  which  arises  from  the  com- 
parison. Do  not  think  yourselves  obliged,  to  disparage  the  writings 
of  the  heathen  moralists.  The  effort  which  they  made  to  raise  their 
minds  above  the  grovelling  superstition  in  which  they  were  born  was 
honourable  to  themselves ;  it  was  useful  to  their  disciples,  and  it 
scattered  some  rays  of  light  through  the  world.  It  does  not  become 
a  scholar,  who  is  daily  reaping  instruction  and  entertainment  from 
their  works,  to  deny  them  any  part  of  that  applause  which  is  their 
due  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  Christian.  You  may  safely  allow 
that  they  were  very  much  superior  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and 
morality  to  their  countrymen  ;  and  yet,  when  you  take  those  philoso- 
phers who  lived  before  the  Christian  era,  and  compare  their  writings 
Avith  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  disparity  appears  most 
striking.  The  views  of  God  given  in  these  books  are  not  only  more  sub- 
lime than  those  which  occasional  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  philo- 
sophers discover,  but  are  purified  from  the  alloy  which  abounds  in  them, 
and  are  at  once  consistent  with,  and  apposite  to  the  condition  of  man. 
Religion  is  here  uniformly  applied  to  encourage  man  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  to  support  him  under  the  trials  of  life,  and  to  cherish 
every  good  affection.  To  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  strength, 
and  soul,  and  mind,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  the  two 
conmiandments  of  the  Gospel,  are  the  most  luminous  and  compre- 
hensive principles  of  morality  that  ever  were  taught.     The  particular 
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precepts,  which,  although  not  systematically  deduced,  are  but  the 
unfolding  of  those  principles,  form  the  lieart,  regulate  the  conduct, 
descend  into  every  relation,  and  constitute  the  most  perfect  and  refined 
morality, — a  moralit}^,  not  elevated  above  the  concerns  or  occasions 
of  ordinary  men,  but  sound  and  practical,  which  renders  the  members 
of  society  useful,  agreeable,  and  respectable,  and  at  the  same  time 
carries  them  forward  by  the  progressive  improvement  of  their  nature 
to  a  higher  state  of  being.  The  precepts  themselves  are  short,  ex- 
pressive, and  simple,  easily  retained,  and  easily  applied  ;  and  they 
are  enforced  by  all  those  motives  which  liave  the  greatest  power 
over  the  human  mind.  That  future  life,  to  which  good  men  in  every 
age  had  looked  forward  with  an  anxious  wish,  is  brought  to  light  iu 
these  books.  There  is  not  in  them  the  conjecture,  the  hesitation,  the 
embarrassment  which  had  entered  into  the  language  of  the  wisest 
philosophers  upon  this  subject.  But  there  is  an  explicit  declaration, 
delivered  in  a  tone  of  authority  which  becomes  that  Being  who  can 
order  the  condition  of  his  creatures,  that  this  is  a  season  of  trial,  that 
there  willhereafterbeatimeofrecompense,andthatthe  conduct  of  men 
upon  earth  is  to  produce  everlasting  consequences  with  regard  to  their 
future  condition.  To  the  fears,  of  which  a  being  who  is  conscious  of 
repeated  transgressions  cannot  divest  himself,  no  other  system  had 
applied  any  remedy  but  the  repetition  of  unavailing  sacrifices.  These 
books  alone  disclose  a  scheme  of  Providence  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  sinners,  announced,  introduced  and  conducted  with  a  solemnity 
corresponding  to  its  importance,  admirably  fitted  in  all  its  parts,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  true,  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  penitent,  to  restore  the 
dignity,  the  purity,  and  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation,  and  thus 
to  repair  that  degeneracy  which  all  writers  have  lamented,  of  which 
every  man  has  experience,  and  to  the  cure  of  which  all  human  means 
had  proved  inadequate.  This  grand  idea,  which  is  characteristical  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  completes  their  superiority  above 
every  other  system,  and  gives  a  peculiar  kind  of  sublimity  to  both  the 
religion  and  the  morality  of  the  Gospel. 

The  second  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  arises  from 
the  condition  of  those  men  in  whose  writings  this  superior  system 
appears.  We  can  trace  a  progress  in  ancient  philosophy ;  we  see  the 
principles  of  science  arising  out  of  the  occupation  of  men,  collected, 
improved,  abused  ;  and  we  can  mark  the  ettect  which  both  the 
improvement  and  the  abuse  had  in  producing  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  they  attained.  To  every  person  versant  in  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy,  Socrates  must  appear  an  extraordinary  man. — 
Yet  the  eminence  of  Socrates  forms  only  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  his 
countrymen.  His  disciples,  who  have  recorded  his  discourses,  were 
men  placed  in  a  most  favourable  situation  for  polishing  and  enlarging 
their  minds  ;  and  the  Roman  philosophers  trod  in  their  steps.  But, 
if  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  be  authentic,  the  writers  who 
have  delivered  to  us  this  superior  system,  were  men  born  in  a  mean 
condition,  without  any  advantages  of  education,  and  with  strong 
national  prejudices,  which  the  low  habits  formed  by  their  occupations 
could  not  fail  to  strengthen.  They  have  interwoven  in  their  works 
their  history  and  their  manner  of  thinking.  The  obscurity  of  their 
station  is  vouched  by  contemporary  writers,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
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reproaches  thrown  upon  the  Gospel  by  its  earliest  adversaries.  Yet 
the  conceptions  of  these  mean  men  upon  the  most  important  subjects, 
far  transcend  the  continued  efibrts  of  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  the 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  appear  as  children  when  compared  with 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  From  men,  whose  minds  we  cannot  suppose 
to  have  been  seasoned  with  any  other  notions  of  divine  things  than 
those  whichthey  derived  from  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had 
obscured  the  law  by  their  traditions,  and  loaded  it  with  ceremonies, 
there  arose  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion.  From  men,  educated  in 
the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  there  arose  a  religion 
which  enjoins  universal  benevolence,  a  scheme  for  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  over  the  whole  earth,  and  Ibrming  a 
church  out  of  all  the  nations  under  heaven.  The  divine  plan  of 
blessing  the  human  race,  in  turning  them  from  their  iniquity,  originat- 
ed from  a  little  district, — was  adopted,  not  by  the  whole  tribe  as  a 
method  of  retrieving  their  ancient  honours,  but  by  a  few  individuals, 
in  opposition  to  public  authority, — and  was  prosecuted  with  zeal  and 
activity  under  every  disadvantage  and  discouragement.  When  his 
contemporaries  heard  Jesus  speak,  they  said,  "Whence  hath  this  man 
wisdom?  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned?"* 
When  the  Jewish  council  heard  Peter  and  John,  they  marvelled, 
because  they  knew  that  they  were  ignorant  and  unlearned  men  ;"t 
and  to  every  candid  inquirer,  the  superiority  of  that  system,  and  the 
magnificence  of  that  plan  contained  in  tlie  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  compared  with  the  natural  opportunities  of  those  from 
whom  they  proceed,  must  appear  the  most  inexplicable  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  unless  we  admit  the  truth  of  their 
claim. 

A  third  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  arises  from 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  often  said  with  much  truth,  that 
the  gospel  has  the  peculiar  excellence  of  proposing  in  the  character  of 
its  author,  an  example  of  all  its  precepts.  That  character  may  also 
be  stated  as  one  branch  of  the  infernal  evidence  of  Christianity, 
whether  you  consider  Jesus  as  a  teacher,  or  as  a  man.  His  manner 
of  teaching  was  most  dignified  and  most  winning.  "  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man."  He  taught  by  parable,  by  action,  and  by  plain 
discourse.  Out  of  familiar  scenes,  out  of  the  objects  which  surrounded 
him,  and  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  he  extracted  the  most  pleasing 
and  useful  instruction.  He  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  with 
a  gentleness  which  disarmed,  and  a  wisdom  which  confounded  their 
malice.  There  was  a  plainness,  yet  a  depth  in  all  his  sayings.  He 
was  tender,  persuasive,  or  severe,  according  to  circumstances  ;  and  the 
discourse,  which  seemed  to  have  been  dictated  to  him  merely  by  the 
occasion,  is  found  to  convey  lasting  and  valuable  counsel  to  posterity. 
His  character  as  a  man,  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  which  the 
world  ever  saw.  All  the  virtues  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception, 
were  united  in  him  with  a  more  exact  harmony,  and  shone  with  a 
lustre  more  bright  and  more  natural,  than  in  any  of  the  sons  of  men. 
His  descending  from  the  glories  of  heaven,  assuming  the  weaknes? 
of  human  nature,  and  voluntarily  submitting  to  all   the  calamities 
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which  he  endured  for  the  sake  of  men,  exhibits  a  degree  of  benevolence, 
of  magnanimity,  and  patience,  which  far  exceeds  the  conception  that 
Plato  formed  of  the  most  tried  and  perfect  virtue.  The  majesty  of  his 
divine  nature  is  blended  with  the  fellow  feeling  and  condescension 
implied  in  his  office  ;  and  although  the  history  of  mankind  did  not 
afford  any  model  that  could  here  be  followed,  this  singular  character 
is  supported  throughout,  and  there  is  not  any  one  of  the  words  or 
actions  ascribed  to  him,  which  does  not  appear  to  the  most  correct 
taste  to  become  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  It  is  not  possible  that  a  manner 
of  teaching,  so  iniinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
or  that  a  character  so  extraordhiary,  so  godlike,  so  consistent,  could 
have  been  invented  by  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  Admit  only  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  authentic,  and  you  must  allow 
that  the  authors  of  them  drew  Jesus  Christ  from  the  life.  And  how 
do  they  draw  him  ?  Not  in  the  language  of  fiction,  with  swoln 
panegyric,  with  a  laborious  eff'ort  to  rmmber  his  deeds,  and  to  record 
all  his  sayings,  but  in  the  most  natural  artless  manner.  Four  of  his 
disciples,  not  many  years  after  his  death,  when  every  circumstance 
could  easily  be  investigated,  write  a  short  history  of  his  life.  Without 
attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  without  studying  to  coincide  with 
one  another,  without  directing  your  attention  to  the  shining  parts 
of  his  history,  or  marking  any  contrast  between  him  and  other 
men,  they  leave  you,  from  a  few  facts,  to  gather  the  character  of  the 
man  whom  they  had  followed.  Thus  you  learn  his  innocence  not 
from  their  protestations,  but  from  the  whole  complexion  of  his  life  ; 
from  the  declaration  of  the  judge  who  condemned  him  ;  of  the  centu- 
rion who  attended  his  execution ;  of  a  traitor,  who  having  been  admit- 
ted into  his  family,  was  a  witness  of  his  most  retired  actions,  who  had 
no  tie  of  affection,  of  delicacy,  or  consistency,  to  restrain  him  from 
divulging  the  whole  truth,  and  who  might  have  pleaded  the  secret 
wickedness  of  his  master  as  an  apology  for  his  own  baseness,  who 
would  have  been  amply  repaid  for  his  information,  and  yet  who  died 
with  these  words  in  his  mouth,  "  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  be- 
trayed the  innocent  blood."*  Had  Judas  borne  no  such  testimony, 
an  appeal  to  him  was  the  most  unsafe  method  in  which  the  writers 
of  this  history  could  attest  the  innocence  of  their  master.  But  if  the 
wisdom  of  God  had  ordained,  that  even  in  the  family  of  Jesus  the 
wrath  of  his  enemies  should  thus  praise  him,  it  was  the  most  natural 
for  one  of  the  evangelists  to  record  so  striking  a  circumstance  :  and  I 
mention  it  here,  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  is  drawn,  not  by  the  colouruig  of  a  skilful  pencil,  but 
by  a  continual  reference  to  facts,  which  to  impostors  are  of  difficult  in- 
vention, and  of  easy  detection,  but  which,  lo  those  who  exhibit  a 
real  character,  are  the  most  natural,  the  most  delightful,  and  the  most 
effectual  method  of  making  their  friend  known.  "  Shall  we  say," 
writes  Rousseau,  no  uniform  champion  for  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
"  shall  we  say  that  the  history  of  tlie  gospel  is  invented  at  pleasure  ? 
No.  It  is  not  thus  that  men  invent.  It  would  be  more  inconceivable 
that  a  number  of  men  had  in  concert  produced  this  book  from  their 
own  imaginations,  than  it  is  that  one  man  has  furnished  the  subject 
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of  it.  The  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  its  general  tone,  were  beyond 
the  conception  of  Jewish  authors  ;  and  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
marks  of  truth  so  palpable,  so  striking,  and  so  perfectly  inimitable, 
that  its  inventor  would  excite  our  admiration  more  than  its  hero."* 

A  fourth  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  arises  from 
the  characters  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  as  drawn  in  their  own  writings. 
Their  condition  renders  the  superiority  of  their  doctrine  inexplicable, 
without  admitting  a  divine  revelation  :  their  character  gives  the  highest 
credibility  to  their  pretensions.  We  seldom  read  the  work  of  any 
person,  without  forming  some  apprehension  of  his  character  ;  and  if 
his  work  represent  him  as  engaged  in  a  succession  of  trials,  pouring 
forth  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  holding,  in  interesting  situations, 
much  intercourse  with  his  fellow  creatures,  we  contract  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  before  we  are  done,  and  we  are  able  to  collect 
from  numberless  circumstances,  whetlier  he  be  at  pains  to  disguise 
himself  from  us,  or  whether  he  be  really  such  a  man  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  No  scene  ever  was  more  interesting  to  the  actors,  than  that 
in  which  the  writings  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  exhibit  them  ;  and  the 
gospels  and  epistles  taken  together,  afford  to  every  attentive  reader  a 
complete  display  of  their  character.  We  said,  that  they  appear  from 
their  writings  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  cool  and  collected.  Yet  this 
coolness  is  removed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  every  mark  of  im- 
posture. They  are  at  no  pains  to  disguise  their  infirmities  ;  all  their 
prejudices  shine  through  their  narration  ;  and  they  do  not  assume  to 
themselves  any  merit  for  having  abandoned  them.  We  see  light 
opening  slowly  upon  their  minds,  their  hopes  disappointed,  and  them- 
selves conducted  into  scenes  very  different  from  those  which  they  had 
figured.  "  We  trusted,"  said  they,  after  the  death  of  their  master, 
"  that  it  was  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel. "t  Yet  it  is  not 
long  before  they  become  firm,  and  cheerful,  and  resolute.  Not  over- 
awed by  the  threatenings  of  the  magistrates,  nor  shaken  by  the  per- 
secutions which  they  endured  from  their  countrymen,  they  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  generous  undertaking  of  spreading  through  the  world 
the  knowledge  of  that  religion  which  they  had  embraced.  Appearing 
as  the  servants  of  another,  they  disclaim  the  honours  which  their 
followers  were  disposed  to  pay  them  ;  they  uniformly  inculcate  quiet 
inoffensive  manners,  and  a  submission  to  civil  authority  ;  and  labour- 
ing with  their  hands  for  the  supply  of  their  necessities,  they  stand 
forth  as  patterns  of  humility  and  self-denial.  The  churches  to  which 
they  write,  are  the  witnesses  to  posterity  of  their  holy  unblameable 
conduct ;  their  sincerity  and  zeal  breathe  through  all  their  epistles ; 
and,  when  you  read  their  writings,  you  behold  the  most  illustrious 
example  of  disinterested  beneficence,  that  exalted  love  of  mankind, 
which  made  them  forego  every  private  consideration,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  virtue  and  happiness  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent. 
They  had  differences  amongst  themselves,  which  they  are  at  no  pains 
to  conceal ;  yet  they  remained  united  in  the  same  cause.  They  had 
personal  enemies  in  the  churches  \vhich  they  planted  ;  yet  they  were 
not  afraid  to  reprove,  to  censure,  to  excommunicate  ;  and,  in  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  death,  they  continued  their  labour  of  love. 

*  Rousseau,  Emile,  ii.  98.  f  Luke  xxiv.  21. 
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Such  is  the  character  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  as  it  appears  in  tlieir 
authentic  writings,  not  drawn  by  themselves,  but  collected  from  the 
facts  which  they  relate,  and  the  letters  which  they  addrv^ss  to  those 
who  knew  them.  It  is  a  character  so  far  raised  above  the  ordinary 
exertions  of  mortals,  and  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Jewish 
spirit,  that  we  naturally  search  for  some  divine  cause  of  its  being 
formed.  We  are  led  to  consider  its  existence  as  a  pledge  of  the 
truth  of  that  high  claim  which  such  men  appear  not  unworthy  to 
make  ;  and  this  assurance  of  their  veracity  which  we  derive  from 
their  conduct,  disposes  our  minds  to  attend  to  that  external  evidence 
which  they  olfer  to  adduce. 

I  have  thus  stated  what  appear  to  me  the  principal  parts  of  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  style  or 
composition  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  because,  although  I 
am  of  opinion  that  there  are  in  them  instances  of  sublimity,  of  tender- 
ness, and  of  manly  eloquence,  which  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any 
human  composition,  and  although  the  mixture  of  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity which  characterizes  these  books  is  most  worthy  of  the  author 
and  the  snbject  of  them,  yet  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  a  kind  of  senti- 
mental proof  which  will  not  reach  the  understandings  of  all,  and 
where  an  affirmation  may  be  answered  by  a  denial.  The  only  evi- 
dence which  Mahomet  adduced  for  his  divine  mission,  was  the  inimi- 
table excellence  of  his  Koran.  Produce  me,  said  he,  a  single  chapter 
equal  to  this  book,  and  I  renounce  my  claim.  We  are  not  driven  to 
this  necessity  ;  and  therefore,  although  every  person  of  true  taste  reads 
with  the  highest  admiration  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  al- 
though every  divine  ought  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  sacred  classics, 
and  has  often  occasion  to  illustrate  their  beauties,  it  is  better  to'  rest 
the  evidence  of  our  religion  upon  arguments  less  controvertible. — 
Neither  have  I  mentioned  that  inward  conviction  which  the  excellence 
of  the  matter,  the  grace  of  the  promises,  and  the  awfulness  of  the 
threatenings,  produce  on  every  mind  disposed  by  the  influence  of 
heaven  to  receive  the  truth.  This  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  the 
highest  and  most  satisfying  evidence  of  divine  revelation  ;  the  gift  of 
God,  for  which  we  pray,  and  which  every  one  who  asks  with  a  good 
and  honest  heart  is  encouraged  to  expect.  But  this  witness  within 
ourselves,  although  it  removes  every  shadow  of  doubt  from  our  own 
breasts,  cannot  be  stated  to  others.  They  are  to  be  convinced, 
not  by  our  feelings  but  by  their  own ;  and  the  truth  of  that  fact,  upon 
which  the  Deistical  controversy  turns,  must  be  established  by  arguments 
which  every  understanding  may  apprehend,  and  with  regard  to  which 
the  experience  of  one  man  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  experience  of 
another.  Of  this  kind  are  the  points  which  I  have  stated ;  the 
superior  excellence  of  that  system  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  condition  of  those  whom 
we  know  to  be  the  authors  of  them,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
drawn  by  his  disciples,  and  their  own  character  as  it  appears  from 
their  writings.  1  do  not  say  that  these  arguments  will  have  equal 
force  with  all ;  but  I  say  that  they  are  fitted  by  their  nature  to  make 
an  impression  upon  every  understanding  which  considers  them  with 
attention  and  candour.  I  allow  that  they  form  only  a  presumptive 
evidence  for  the  high  claim  advanced  in  these  books  ;  and  I  consider 
5  G 
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the  external  evidence  of  Christianity  as  absolutely  necessary  to  estab- 
lish our  faith.  But  I  have  called  your  attention  particularly  to  the 
various  branches  of  this  internal  evidence,  not  only  because  the  result 
of  the  four  taken  together  appears  to  me  to  form  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion, but  also  because  they  constitute  a  principal  part  of  the  study  of 
a  divine.  By  dwelling  upon  these  branches — by  reading  with  care  the 
many  excellent  books  which  treat  of  them, — and,  above  all,  by  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  with  a  special  view  to  perceive  the  force  of  this  inter- 
nal evidence,  your  sense  of  the  excellence  of  Christianity  is  confirmed  ; 
your  hearts  are  made  better,  and  you  acquire  the  most  useful  furniture 
for  those  public  ministrations  in  which  it  will  be  more  your  business  to 
confirm  them  that  beheve,  than  to  convince  the  gainsayers.  The  several 
points  which  I  have  stated  perpetually  recur  in  our  discourses  to  the 
people;  our  lectures  and  our  sermons  are  full  of  them;  and  therefore,  the 
more  extensive  and  various  our  information  is  with  regard  to  these 
points,  and  the  deeper  the  impression  which  the  frequent  contemplation 
of  them  has  made  upon  our  own  minds,  we  are  the  better  able  to 
magnify,  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whose  sakes  we  labour,  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  build  them  up  in  hoUness  and 
comfort  through  faith  unto  salvation. 

Newconib  on  the  Character  of  our  Saviour. 

Leechman's  Sermons, 

Conybeare's  Answer  to  Tindal. 

L eland  on  the  Advantages  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 

Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers. 

DuchaFs  Sermons. 

Jenyns  on  the  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Macknight  on  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Vol.  II. 

Bishop  Porteus'  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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Having  satisfied  your  minds  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  authentic  and  genuine,  that  they  contain  nothing  upon  account 
of  which  they  deserve  immediately  to  be  rejected,  and  that  their  con- 
tents afford  a  very  strong  presumption  of  their  being  wiiat  they  profess 
to  be,  a  revelation  from  God  to  man,  it  is  natural  next  to  inquire  what 
is  the  direct  evidence  in  support  of  this  presumption ;  for,  in  a  matter 
of  such  infinite  importance,  it  is  not  desirable  to  rest  entirely  upon  pre- 
sumptions: and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  strongest  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  tiie  case  admits  will  be  withheld.  The  Gospel 
professes  to  offer  such  evidence ;  and  our  Lord  distinguishes  most 
accurately  between  the  amount  of  that  presumptive  evidence  which 
arises  from  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  the  force  of  that  direct 
proof  which  he  brought.  Of  the  presumptive  evidence  he  thus  speaks : 
''  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God."*  i.  e.  Every  man  of  an  honest  mind  will  infer 
from  the  nature  of  my  doctrine,  that  it  is  of  Divine  origin.  But  of  the 
direct  proof  he  says  :  "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which 
none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin.  But  now  they  have  both 
seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father."  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of 
my  Father,  believe  me  not :  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works."t  To  the  direct  proof  he  constantly  appeals : 
"  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  do,  bear  witiress  of 
me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me. "J  He  declares,  that  the  same 
works  which  he  did,  and  greater  than  them,  should  his  servants  do  :§ 
And  what  these  works  are,  we  learn  from  his  answer  to  the  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  who  brought  to  him  this  question,  "  Art  thou  he 
that  should  come  ?"  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  show  John  again  those 
things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk ;  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are 
raised. "II  The  Gospel  then  professes  to  be  received  as  a  divine  reve- 
lation upon  the  footing  of  miracles  ;  and,  therefore,  every  person  who 
examines  into  the  truth  of  our  religion,  ought  to  have  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  that  claim. 

That  I  may  not  pass  hurriedly  over  so  important  a  subject,  I  have 
been  led  to  divide  my  discourse  upon  miracles  into  three  parts:  in  the 
first  of  which  I  shall  state  the  force  of  that  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  which  arses  from  the  miracles  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament. 

•  John  vii.  17.         f  John  xv.  24 ;  x.  37,  38.  t  John  v.  36.  §  John  xiv.  12. 
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Section  I. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Almighty  is  gathered  from  his  works. 
He  speaks  to  us  by  the  effects  which  he  produces  ;  and  the  signatures 
of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  appear  in  the  objects  around 
us,  are  the  language  in  which  God  teaches  man  the  knowledge  of 
himself.  From  these  objects  we  learn  the  providence  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  God ;  because,  while  the  objects  are  in  themselves  great 
and  stupendous,  many  of  tliem  appear  to  us  in  motion,  and  through 
the  whole  of  nature,  we  observe  operations  which  indicate  not  only 
the  original  exertions,  but  also  the  continued  agency  of  a  supreme  in- 
visible power.  These  operations  are  not  desultory.  By  experience 
and  information  we  are  able  to  trace  a  certain  regular  course,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Almighty  exercises  his  power  throughout  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  all  the  business  of  life  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
uniformity  of  his  operations.  We  are  often,  indeed,  reminded  that 
our  experience  and  information  are  very  limited.  Extraordinary  ap- 
pearances at  particular  seasons  astonish  the  nations  of  the  earth  :  new 
powers  of  nature  unfold  themselves  in  the  progress  of  our  discoveries ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  facts  colle-cted  and  arranged  by  successive 
generations,  serves  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  greatness  and  the 
order  of  that  system  to  which  we  belong.  But  although  we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  nature,  yet  the 
more  that  we  know,  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  an  established  course :  and  every  true  philosopher  is  encour- 
aged by  the  fruit  of  his  own  researches  to  entertain  the  hope,  that 
some  future  age  will  be  able  to  reconcile  with  that  course,  appearances 
which  his  ignorance  is  at  present  unable  to  explain. 

Although  the  business  of  life  and  the  speculations  of  philosophy 
proceed  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature,  yet  it  cannot  be 
understood  by  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  In- 
telligent Being,  that  this  uniformity  excludes  his  interposition  when- 
soever he  sees  meet  to  interpose.  We  use  the  phrase,  laws  of  nature, 
to  express  the  method  in  which,  according  to  our  observation,  the 
Almighty  usually  operates.  We  call  them  laws,  because  they  are 
independent  of  us,  because  they  serve  to  account  for  the  most  dis- 
cordant phenomena,  and  because  the  knowledge  of  them  gives  us  a 
certain  command  over  nature.  But  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language 
to  infer  from  their  being  called  laws  of  nature,  that  they  bind  him 
who  established  them.  It  would  be  recurring  to  the  principles  of 
atheism,  to  fate,  and  blind  necessity,  to  say  that  the  author  of  nature 
is  obliged  to  act  in  the  manner  in  which  he  usually  acts;  and  that  he 
cannot,  in  any  given  circumstances,  depart  from  the  course  which  we 
observe.  The  departure,  indeed,  is  to  us  a  novelty.  We  have  no 
principles  by  which  we  can  foresee  its  approach,  or  form  any  conjec- 
ture with  regard  to  the  measure  and  the  end  of  it.  But  if  we  conceive 
worthily  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  shall  believe  that  all  these 
departures  entered  into  the  great  plan  which  he  formed  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  that  they  were  ordained  and  arranged  by  him  ;  and  that  they 
arise  at  the  time  which  he  appointed,  and  fulfil  the  purposes  of  his 
wisdom. 
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There  is  not  then  any  mutabiUty  or  weakness  in  those  occasional 
interpositions  which  seem  to  us  to  suspend  the  laws  and  to  alter  the 
course  of  nature.  The  Almighty  Being,  who  called  the  universe  out 
of  nothing,  whose  creating  hand  gave  a  beginning  to  the  course  of 
nature,  and  whose  will  must  be  independent  of  that  which  he  himself 
produced,  acts  for  wise  ends,  and  at  particular  seasons,  not  in  that 
manner  which  he  has  enabled  ns  to  trace,  but  in  another  manner  con- 
cerning which  he  has  not  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  forming  any 
expectation,  and  which  is  resolvable  merely  into  his  good  pleasure. 
The  one  manner  is  his  ordinary  administration,  under  which  his 
reasonable  offspring  enjoy  security,  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  receive  much  instruction  :  the  other  manner  is  his  extra- 
ordinary administration,  which,  although  foreseen  by  him  as  a  part 
of  the  scheme  of  his  government,  appears  strange  to  his  intelligent 
creatures,  but  which,  by  this  strangeness,  may  promote  purposes,  to 
them  most  important  and  salutary.  It  may  rouse  their  attention  to 
the  natural  proofs  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  ;  it  may  afford 
a  practical  confutation  of  the  scepticism  and  materialism  to  which 
false  philosophy  often  leads ;  and,  rebuking  the  pride  and  the  security 
of  man,  may  teach  the  nations  to  know  that  the  Lord  God  reigneth 
"in.heaven  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  all  deep  places."* 

To  such  moral  purposes  as  these,  any  alteration  of  the  course  of 
nature,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  may  be  sub- 
servient ;  and  no  man  will  presume  to  say  that  our  limited  faculties  can 
assign  all  the  reasons  which  may  induce  the  Almighty  thus  to  inter- 
pose. But  we  can  clearly  discern  one  most  important  end  which  may 
be  promoted  by  those  alterations  of  the  course  of  nature,  in  which 
the  agency  of  men,  or  other  visible  ministers  of  the  divine  power,  is 
employed. 

The  circumstances  of  the  intelligent  creation  may  render  it  highly 
expedient  that,  in  addition  to  that  original  revelation  of  the  nature 
and  the  will  of  God  which  they  enjoy  by  the  light  of  reason,  there 
should  be  superadded  an  extraordinary  revelation,  to  remove  the 
errors  which  had  obscured  their  knowledge,  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
their  duty,  or  to  revive  and  extend  their  hopes.  The  wisest  ancient 
philosophers  wished  for  a  divine  revelation :  and  to  any  one  who 
examines  the  state  of  the  old  heathen  world  in  respect  of  religion  and 
morality,  it  cannot  appear  unworthy  of  the  Father  of  his  creatures  to 
bestow  such  a  blessing.  This  revelation,  supposing  it  to  be  given, 
may  either  be  imparted  to  every  individual  mind,  or  be  confined  to  a 
few  chosen  persons,  vested  with  a  commission  to  communicate  the 
benefits  of  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  the 
Father  of  spirits  to  act  upon  every  indivkiual  mind  so  as  to  give  that 
mind  the  impression  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  :  it  is  as  easy  lor 
the  Fatlier  of  spirits  to  do  this,  as  to  act  upon  a  few  minds.  But,  in 
this  case,  departures  from  the  established  course  of  nature  would  be 
multiplied  without  end.  In  the  illumination  of  every  individual, 
there  would  be  an  immediate  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Al- 
mighty. But  extraordinary  interpositions  so  frequent  would  lose 
their  nature,  so  as  to  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  light  of  reason 

•  Psalm  cxxxv.  6. 
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and  eonscionce  :  or  if  they  were  so  striking  as  to  be,  in  every  case, 
clearly  discriminated,  they  would  subdue  the  understanding,  and 
overawe  the  whole  soul,  so  as  to  extort,  by  the  feeling  of  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  Creator,  that  submission  and  obedience  wiiich  it 
is  the  character  of  a  rational  agent  to  yield  with  deliberation  and 
from  choice.  It  appears,  therefore,  more  consistent  with  the  simplicity 
of  nature,  and  with  the  character  of  man,  that  a  few  persons  should 
be  ordained  the  instruments  of  conveying  a  divine  revelation  to  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  that  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
must  attend  the  giving  such  a  revelation  should  be  confined  to  them.. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  these  persons  feel  the  impression  of  a  divine 
revelation  upon  their  own  minds :  it  is  not  enough  that,  in  their  com- 
munications with  their  fellow-creatures,  they  appear  to  be  possessed 
of  superior  knowledge,  and  more  enlarged  views  :  it  is  possible  that 
their  knowledge  and  views  may  have  been  derived  from  some  natural 
source ;  and  we  require  a  clear  indisputable  mark  to  authenticate  the 
singular  and  important  commission  which  they  profess  to  bear.  It 
were  presumptuous  in  us  to  say  what  are  the  marks  of  such  a  com- 
mission which  the  Almighty  can  give  ;  for  our  knowledge  of  what  He 
can  do,  is  chiefly  derived  from  our  observation  of  what  He  has  done. 
But  we  may  say,  that,  according  to  our  experience  of  the  divine  pro- 
cedure, there  can  be  no  mark  of  a  divine  commission  more  striking 
and  more  incontrovertible,  than  that  the  persons  who  bear  it  should 
have  the  privilege  of  altering  the  course  of  nature  by  a  word  of  their 
mouths.  The  revelation  made  to  their  minds  is  invisible  ;  and  all  the 
outward  appearances  of  it  may  be  delusive.  But  extraordinary 
works,  beyond  the  power  of  man,  performed  by  them,  are  a  sensible 
outward  sign  of  a  power  which  can  be  derived  from  God  alone.  If 
he  has  invested  them  with  this  power,  it  is  not  incredible  that  he  bas 
made  a  revelation  to  their  minds  ;  and  if  they  constantly  appeal  to  the 
works,  which  are  the  signs  of  the  power,  as  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
visible revelation,  and  of  the  commission  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, then  we  must  either  believe  that  they  have  such  a  commission, 
or  we  are  driven  to  the  horrid  supposition  that  God  is  the  author  of  a 
falsehood,  and  conspires  with  these  men  to  deceive  his  creatu»es. 
_  When  I  call  the  extraordinary  works  performed  by  these  men,  the 
sign  of  a  power  derived  from  God,  you  recollect  that  all  the  language 
which  we  interpret  consists  of  signs ;  i.  e.  objects  and  operations  which 
fall  under  our  senses,  employed  to  indicate  that  which  is  unseen. 
What  are  the  looks,  the  words,  and  the  actions  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, but  signs  of  that  internal  disposition  which  is  hidden  from  our 
view  ?  What  are  the  appearances  which  bodies  exhibit  to  our  senses, 
but  signs  of  the  inward  qualities  which  produce  these  appearances? 
What  are  the  works  of  nature,  but  signs  of  that  supreme  intelligence, 
"  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time.?"*  Upon  this  principle,  all 
those  events  and  operations,  beyond  the  compass  of  human  power, 
which  happen  according  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  form  part 
of  the  foundations  of  Natural  Religion;  and  any  person  who  foretells 
or  conducts  them,  only  discovers  his  acquaintance  with  (hat  course, 
and  his  sagacity  in  applying  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.     Upon 

*  John  i.  18. 
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the  same  principle,  all  those  events  and  operations  which  happen  in 
opposition  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  imply  an  exertion  of 
the  same  power  which  established  that  course,  because  they  counter- 
act it ;  and  any  person  who,  by  a  word,  produces  such  events  and 
operations,  discovers  that  this  power  is  committed  to  him.  To  com- 
mand the  sun  to  run  his  race  until  the  time  of  his  going  down,  and  to 
command  him  to  stand  still  about  a  whole  day,  as  in  the  valley  of 
Gibeon  in  the  time  of  Joshua,*  are  two  commands  which  destroy  one 
another ;  and  therefore,  if  wc  believe  that  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe  produces  an  uniform  obedience  to  the  first,  we 
must  believe  that  the  obedience  which,  upon  one  occasion,  was  yielded 
to  the  second,  was  the  effect  of  his  will  also.  As  no  creature  can  stop 
the  working  of  his  hand,  every  interruption  in  that  course  according 
to  which  he  usually  operates,  happens  by  his  permission  ;  and  the 
power  of  altering  the  course  of  nature,  by  whomsoever  it  be  exerted, 
must  be  derived  from  the  Lord  of  nature. 

This  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  we  proceed,  when  we  argue  for 
the  truth  of  a  revelation,  from  extraordinary  works  performed  by 
those  through  whom  it  is  communicated ;  and  here  we  see  the  im- 
portant purpose  which  the  Almighty  promotes  by  employing  the 
agency  of  men  to  change  the  order  of  nature.  Those  changes  which 
proceed  immediately  from  his  hand,  however  well  fitted  to  impress 
his  creatures  with  a  sense  of  his  sovereignty,  do  not  of  themselves 
prove  any  new  proposition,  because  their  connexion  with  that  propo- 
sition is  not  manifest.  But,  when  visible  agents  perform  works  be- 
yond the  power  of  man,  and  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  they 
give  a  sign  of  the  interposhion  of  the  Almighty,  which,  being  applied 
by  their  declaration  to  the  doctrine  which  they  teach,  becomes  a 
voucher  of  the  truth  of  what  they  say.  To  works  of  this  kind,  the 
term  miracles  is  properly  applied  ;  and  they  form  what  has  been 
called  the  seal  of  heaven,  implying  that  delegation  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Lord  of  all,  which  appears  to  be  reserved  in  the  con- 
duct of  providence  as  the  credential  of  those  to  whom  a  divine  com- 
mission is  at  any  time  granted.  This  was  the  rod  put  into  the  hand 
of  Moses,  wherewith  to  do  signs  and  wonders,  that  Pharaoh  and  the 
children  of  Israel  might  believe  that  the  Lord  God  had  sent  him. 
This  was  the  sign  given  to  Elijah,  that  it  might  be  known  that  he  was 
a  man  of  God ;  and  this  was  the  witness  which  the  Father  bore  to 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  by  miracles,  which  God 
did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people,"!  and  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
who  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  "the  Lord  working  with  them, 
and  confirming  the  words  by  signs  following.''^ 

The  nature  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  affords  a  very  strong  presumptive  proof  that  it  comes  from 
God ;  whilst  the  works  done  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  are  the  direct 
proof;  and  the  two  proofs  conspire  with  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
The  presumptive  proof  explains  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  that 
occasion  upon  which  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  make  the  inter- 
position, of  which  these  works  are  the  sign  :  The  direct  proof  accc  unts 
for  that  transcendent  excellence,  in  the  doctrine  and  the  character  of 

•  Joshua  X.  12—14,  t  Acts  ii.  22,  t  Mark  xvi.  2P 
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the  author  of  this  system,  which,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  ol 
human  origin,  appeared  to  be  inexphcable;  and  thus  the  internal  and 
external  evidence  of  Christianity,  by  the  aid  which  they  lend  to  one 
another,  make  us  "ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us."* 

We  have  found,  that  the  reasoning  involved  in  the  argument  from 
miracles,  proceeds  upon  the  same  principles  by  which  a  sound  theist 
infers  the  being  and  perfections  of  God ;  in  both  cases,  we  discover 
God  by  his  works,  which  are  to  us  the  signs  of  his  agency.  This 
analogy  between  the  proofs  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  is  very 
much  illustrated  by  considering  the  particular  miracles  recorded  in  tlie 
Gospel.  When  we  investigate  the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  we 
find  that  any  works  manifestly  exceeding  human  power  would  lead 
us,  in  the  course  of  fair  reasoning,  to  a  Being  antecedent  to  the  hu- 
man race,  superior  to  them  in  strength,  and  independent  of  them  in 
the  mode  of  his  existence.  But  it  is  the  transcendent  grandeur  ot 
those  works  which  we  behold,  their  inimitable  beauty,  their  endless 
variety,  their  harmony,  and  utility;  it  is  this  infinite  superiority  of  the 
works  of  nature  above  the  works  of  art,  which  renders  the  argument 
completely  satisfying,  and  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  either  of  the 
power  or  of  the  moral  ciiaracter  of  that  Being  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceed. In  like  manner,  ahhough,  in  stating  the  argument  from  mira- 
cles in  support  of  the  Gospel,  we  have  reasoned  fairly  upon  this  sim- 
ple principle,  that  they  a-re  interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature,  yet, 
when  we  come  to  consider  those  particular  interruptions  upon  which 
the  Gospel  founds  its  claim,  we  perceive  that  their  nature  furnishes  a 
very  strong  confirmation  of  the  general  argument,  and  that,  like  the 
other  works  of  God,  they  proclaim  their  Author. 

In  Him  who  ruled  the  raging  of  the  sea  and  stilled  the  tempest,  we 
recognise  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  In  that  command  which  gave 
life  to  the  dead,  we  recognise  the  author  of  life.  In  the  works  of 
Him  who,  by  a  word  of  his  mouth,  cured  the  most  inveterate  diseases, 
unstopped  the  ears  which  had  never  admitted  a  sound,  opened  the 
eyes  which  had  never  seen  the  light,  conferred  upon  the  most  distract- 
ed mind  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  restored  the  withered,  maimed, 
distorted  limb,  we  recognise  the  Former  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father 
of  our  spirits.  This  is  the  very  power  by  which  all  things  consist, 
the  energy  of  Him  "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being. "t  The  miracles  of  the  Gospel  were  performed  without  pre- 
paration or  concert ;  they  were  instantaneous  in  the  manner  of  being 
produced,  yet  their  effects  were  permanent;  and,  like  the  works  of 
nature,  although  they  came  without  effort  from  the  hands  of  the 
workman,  they  bore  to  be  examined  by  the  nicest  eye.  There  does 
not  appear  in  them  that  poverty  which  marks  all  human  exertions ; 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  skill  of  Him  who  did  them  seemed  to  be 
exhausted  ;  but  there  was  a  fulness  of  power,  a  multiplicity,  a  di- 
versity, a  readiness  in  the  exercise  of  it,  by  which  they  resemble 
the  riches  of  God  that  replenish  the  earth.  Yet  they  were  free  from 
parade  and  ostentation.  There  were  no  attempts  to  dazzle,  no  anxie- 
ty to  set  off  every  work  to  the  best  advantage,  no  waste  of  exertion, 
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no  frivolous  accompaniments  ;  but  a  sobriety,  a  decorum,  all  the  dig- 
nified simplicity  of  nature.  The  extraordinary  power  whicli  appear- 
ed in  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  was  employed  not  to  hurt  or  to  terrify, 
but  to  heal,  to  comfort,  and  to  bless.  The  gracious  purpose  to  which 
they  ministered  declared  their  divine  origin ;  and  they  who  beheld  a 
man  who  had  the  command  of  nature,  and  "  who  went  about  doing 
good,""  dispensing  with  a  bountiful  hand  the  gifts  of  heaven,  lighten- 
ing the  burdens  of  human  life,  and  accompanying  every  exercise  of 
his  power  with  a  display  of  tenderness,  condescension,  and  love,  were 
tavi2:ht  to  venerate  the  messenger,  and  the  "express  image"  of  that  Al- 
mighty Lord  whose  kingdom  excels  at  once  in  majesty  and  in  grace. 
As  the  religion  which  these  miracles  were  wrought  to  attest,  is  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  God,  so  they  were  selected  with  divine  wisdom 
to  illustrate  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  religion  ;  and  in  the  admira- 
ble fitness  with  which  the  nature  of  the  proof  is  acconunodated  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  v/e  have  an  instance  of  the  same 
kind  with  many  which  tlie  creation  affords  of  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  workmanship.  Jesus  came  preaching  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  and 
he  brought  with  him  a  sensible  sign  of  his  having  received  a  commis- 
sion to  bestow  this  invisible  gift.  Disease  was  introduced  into  the 
world  by  sin.  Jesus  therefore  cured  all  manner  of  disease  that  we  might 
know  that  he  had  power  to  forgive  sins  also.  His  being  able  to  re- 
move, not  by  the  slow  uncertain  applications  of  human  art,  but  instant- 
ly by  a  word  of  his  mouth  spoken  at  any  distance,  those  temporal  mala- 
dies which  are  the  present  visible  fruits  of  sin,  was  an  assurance  to  the 
world  of  his  being  able  to  remove  the  spiritual  evils  which  flow  from 
the  same  source.  It  was  a  specimen,  a  symbolical  representation  of 
his  character  as  physician  of  souls.  Jesus  was  that  seed  of  the  woman 
who  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  he  gave  in  his  miracles 
a  sensible  sign  of  the  fall  of  Satan.  The  intiuence  which  this  ad- 
versary of  mankind  in  every  age  exercises  over  the  minds  of  men, 
was  in  that  age  connected  with  a  degree  of  power  over  their  bodies. 
It  was  the  general  belief  in  Judea,  that  certain  diseases  proceeded  from 
the  possession  which  his  emissaries  took  of  the  human  body.  To  the 
Jews  therefore,  the  casting  out  devils  was  an  ocular  demonstration 
that  Jesus  was  able  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  triumphs  of  this  mighty  prince,  a  trophy  which  he 
brought  from  the  land  of  the  enemy,  to  assure  his  followers  of  a 
complete  victory.  I  have  bound  the  strong  man.  Do  you  ask  a 
proof?  See,  I  enter  his  house  and  spoil  his  goods.  I  set  free  the  mind 
and  conscience  which  he  had  enslaved.  My  people  will  feel  their 
freedom  and  will  need  no  foreign  proof  But  does  the  world  require 
one?  See,  by  the  finger  of  God,  I  set  free  those  bodies  which  Satan 
torments.  His  raising  the  dead  was  a  practical  confirmation  of  that 
new  doctrine  of  his  religion,  that  the  hour  is  coming  when  they  who 
are  in  their  graves,  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  to  the 
resurrection.  You  cannot  say  that  the  thing  is  impossible  ;  for  you  see 
in  his  miracles  a  sample  of  that  almighty  power  which  shall  quicken 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust,  a  sensible  sign  that  Jesus  "  hath  abolished 
death,"  and  is  able  to  "  ransom  his  people  from  the  power  of  the 
grave,  "t 

*  Acts  X.  38.  t  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  Hos.  xiii.  14. 
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Other  miracles  of  Jesus  may  be  accommodated  to  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  much  spiritual  instruction  may  be  derived  from  them. 
But  tliese  three,  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  casting  out  devils,  and  the 
raising  the  dead,  are  appUed  by  himself  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
stated.  They  are  not  only  a  confirmation  of  his  divine  mission,  by 
being  a  display  of  the  same  kind  of  power  which  appears  in  creation 
and  providence,  but,  from  their  nature,  they  are  a  proof  of  the  charac- 
teristieal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  we  are  led  by  considering 
works  so  great  in  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  so  apposite  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  wrought,  to  transfer  to  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  that  devout  exclamation  which  an  enlarged  view  of  the  creation 
dictated  to  the  Psalmist;  "  How  manifold  are  thy  works,  0  Lord  ;  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all."* 

I  have  thus  stated  the  force  of  that  argument  which  arises  from  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  They 
who  beheld  them  said,  "  When  Messias  cometh,  will  he  do  more 
miracles  than  those  which  this  man  doth?  This  is  the  prophet."t 
They  spoke  what  they  felt,  and  the  deductions  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed reason  upon  this  subject  accord  with  the  feelings  of  every  unbiass- 
ed spectator.  But  Ave  are  not  the  spectators  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  ; 
the  report  only  has  reached  our  ears  ;  and  some  further  principles  are 
necessary  in  our  situation  to  enable  us  to  apply  the  argument  from 
miracles  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 


Section  II. 

It  appeared  more  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  nature  and  the 
character  of  man,  that  one  or  more  persons  should  be  ordained  the 
instruments  of  conveying  an  extraordinary  revelation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  than  that  it  should  be  imparted  to  every  individual  mind. 
The  commission  of  these  messengers  of  heaven  may  be  attested  by 
changes  upon  the  order  of  nature,  which  the  Almighty  accomplishes 
through  their  agency.  But  the  works  Avhich  they  do,  are  objects  of 
sense  only  to  their  contemporaries  with  whom  they  converse.  Without 
a  perpetual  miracle  exhibited  in  their  preservation,  those  facts  which 
are  the  proof  of  the  divine  revelation  must  be  transmitted  to  succeed- 
ing ages,  by  oral  or  written  tradition,  and,  like  all  other  facts  in  the 
history  of  former  times,  they  must  constitute  part  of  that  information 
which  is  received  upon  the  credit  of  testimony.  Accordingly  we  say, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  few  years,  did  signs  and  wonders  in  the 
presence  of  his  disciples,  and  before  all  the  people  :  the  report  of 
them  was  carried  through  the  world  after  his  departure  from  it  by 
chosen  witnesses,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  the  power  of  working 
miracles  ;  and  many  of  the  miracles  done  both  by  him  and  his  apostles 
are  now  written  in  authentic  genuine  records  which  have  reached  our 
days,  that  we  also  may  believe  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  Supposing 
then  we  admit,  that  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  reasoned 
justly  when  they  considered  them  as  proofs  of  a  divine  conmiission; 
still  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  the  evidence  which  has  trans- 

•  Psalm  civ.  24.  f  John  vii.  31—40. 
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mitted  these  miracles  to  us,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  draM'iug  the 
same  inference  which  we  should  have  drawn  if  we  ourselves  had 
seen  them. 

There  are  three  questions  which  require  to  be  discussed  upon  this 
subject.  Whether  miracles  are  capable  of  proof?  Wliether  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  was  creditable  at  the  time  it  was 
given  ?  And  whether  tlic  distance  at  which  we  live  from  that  time 
destroys,  or  in  any  material  degree  impairs  its  original  credibility? 

1.  It  was  said  by  one  of  (he  subtlest  reasoners  of  modern  times, 
that  a  miracle  is  incapable  of  being  pl-oved  by  testimony.  His  argu- 
ment was  this  :  "  Our  belief  of  any  fact  attested  by  eye-witnesses 
rests  upon  our  experience  of  the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to  the 
reports  of  witnesses.  But  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  hath 
established  the  laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  witnesses  attest  any 
fact  which  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  here  is  a  contest  of  two 
opposite  experiences.  The  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can 
be  imagined;  and  if  so,  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  a  proof  from 
testimony,  because  testimony  rests  upon  experience."  Mr.  Hume 
boasted  of  this  reasoning  as  unanswerable,  and  he  holds  it  forth  in  his 
Essay  on  Miracles  as  an  everlasting  check  to  superstition.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  reasoning  proceeds  have  been  closely  sifted 
and  their  fallacy  completely  exposed,  in  Campbell's  Dissertation  on 
Miracles;  one  of  the  best  polemical  treatises  that  ever  was  v/ritten. 
Mr.  Hume  meets  here  with  an  antagonist  who  is  not  inferior  to  him- 
self in  acuteness,  and  who,  supported  by  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
has  gained  a  triumphant  victory.  I  consider  this  dissertation  as  a 
standard  book  for  students  of  divinity.  You  will  find  in  it  accurate 
reasoning,  and  much  information  upon  the  whole  subject  of  miracles, 
and,  in  particular,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  question  which  I 
have  now  stated. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  belief  in  testimony  rests  wholly  upon  expe- 
rience ;  for,  as  every  man  has  a  principle  of  veracity  which  leads  him 
to  speak  truth,  unless  his  mind  be  under  some  particular  wrong  bias, 
so  we  are  led,  by  the  consciousness  of  this  principle,  and  by  the  ana- 
logy which  we  suppose  to  exist  between  our  own  mind  and  the  mind 
of  others,  to  believe  that  they  also  speak  the  truth,  until  we  learn  by 
experience  that  they  mean  to  deceive  us.  It  is  not  accurate  to  state 
the  firm  and  unalterable  experience  which  is  said  to  establish  the  laws 
of  nature  as  somewhat  distinct  from  testimony;  for  since  the  observa- 
tions of  any  individual  are  much  too  limited  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  the  word  experience,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  this  proposition,  presupposes  a  faith  in  testimony,  for  it 
comprehends  the  observations  of  others  communicated  to  us  through 
that  channel.  It  is  not  true  that  a  firm  and  fmalterable  experience 
hath  established  the  laws  of  nature,  because  the  histories  of  all  coun- 
tries are  filled  with  accoimts  of  deviations  from  them. 

These  are  objections  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument, 
which  his  subtle  antagonist  brings  forward,  and  presses  with  much 
force.  But,  independently  of  these  inferior  points,  he  has  shown  that 
the  argument  itself  is  a  fallacy ;  and  the  sophism  lies  here.  Expe- 
rience vouches  that  which  is  past;  but,  if  the  word  has  any  meaning, 
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experience  does  not  vouch  that  which  is  future.  Our  judgment  of  the 
future  is  an  inference  which  we  draw  from  the  reports  of  experience 
concerning  the  past :  the  reports  may  be  true,  and  yet  our  inference 
may  be  false.  Thus  experience  declares  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature  for  the  dead  to  rise.  Suppose  twelve  men  to 
declare  that  the  dead  do  usually  arise,  there  would  be  proof  against 
proof;  a  particular  testimony  set  against  our  own  personal  observa- 
tions, and  against  all  the  reports  and  observations  of  others  which  we 
had  collected  upon  that  subject.  But  suppose  twelve  men  to  declare 
that  one  dead  man  did  arise,  here  is  no  opposition  between  tlie  reports 
of  experience  and  their  testimony;  for  it  docs  not  foil  within  the  pro- 
vince of  experience  to  declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  dead  to  rise, 
or  that  the  usual  course  of  nature  in  this  matter  shall  never  be  depart- 
ed from.  We  may  iiastily  draw  such  inference  from  the  reports  of 
experience.  But  the  inference  is  our  own  :  we  have  taken  too  wide 
a  step  in  making  it ;  and  it  is  sophism  to  say,  that  because  experience 
vouclies  the  premises,  experience  vouches  also  that  conclusion  which 
is  drawn  from  them  merely  by  a  defect  in  our  mode  of  reasoning. 

When  witnesses  then  attest  miracles,  experience  and  testimony  do 
not  contradict  one  another.  Experience  declares  that  such  events  do 
not  usually  happen:  testimony  declares  that  they  have  happened!  in 
that  instance.  Each  makes  its  own  report,  and  the  reports  of  both 
may  be  true.  Instances  somewhat  similar  occur  in  other  cases.  Un- 
usual events,  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  strange  revolutions 
in  politics,  uncommon  efforts  of  genius  or  of  memory,  are  all  received 
npon  testimony.  Magnetism,  electricity,  and  galvanism  are  opposite 
to  the  properties  of  matter  formerly  known.  Yet  many  who  never 
saw  these  new  powers  exerted,  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  the  expe- 
riments that  have  been  made.  Experience  indeed  begets  a  presump- 
tion with  regard  to  the  future.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
facts  which  have  been  uniformly  observed  will  recur  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  we  act  upon  this  presumption.  But  as  new  situa- 
tions may  occur,  in  which  a  difference  of  circumstances  produces  a 
difference  in  the  event,  and  as  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  which  discriminate  every  new  case,  this 
presumption  is  overturned  by  credible  testimony  relating  foots  differ- 
ent from  those  which  have  been  observed.  Without  the  presumption 
suggested  by  experience,  we  should  live  in  perpetual  amazement; 
without  the  credit  given  to  testimony,  we  should  often  remain  igno- 
rant, and  be  exposed  to  danger.  By  the  one,  we  accommodate  our 
conduct  to  the  general  uniformity  of  events;  by  the  other,  we  are  ap- 
prized of  new  facts  which  sometimes  arise.  The  provision  made  for 
us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  is  in  this  way  complete,  and  we  are 
prepared  for  our  whole  condition. 

There  does  not  appear,  then,  to  be  any  foundation  for  saying  that  a 
miracle  is,  from  its  nature,  incapable  of  being  proved  by  testimony. 
As  nothing  can  hinder  the  Author  of  nature  from  changing  the  order 
of  nature  whensoever  he  sees  meet,  and  as  one  very  important  pur- 
pose in  his  government  is  most  effectually  promoted  by  employing,  at 
particular  seasons,  the  ministry  of  men  to  change  this  order,  a  miracle 
is  always  a  possible  event,  and  becomes,  in  certain  circumstances,  not 
improbable.     Like  every  other  possible  fact,  therefore,  it  may  be  com- 
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municated  to  such  as  have  not  seen  it  by  the  testimony  of  such  as 
have.  It  is  natural  indeed,  to  weigh  veiy  scrupulously  the  testimony 
of  a  miracle,  because  testimony  has  in  this  case  to  encounter  that  pre- 
sumption against  the  fact  which  is  suggested  by  experience.  The 
person  who  relates  it  may,  from  ignorance,  mistake  an  unusual  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  nature  for  a  suspension  of  them  ;  an  exercise  of 
superior  skill  and  dexterity  for  a  work  beyond  the  power  of  man  ;  or 
he  may  be  disposed  to  amuse  himself,  and  to  promote  some  private 
end  by  our  credulity.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  receive  any  extraor- 
dinary fact  in  common  life  upon  the  credit  of  every  man  whom  we 
chance  to  meet.  We  attend  to  the  character  and  the  manner  of  the 
reporter  ;  we  lay  together  tlie  several  parts  of  his  report,  and  we  call 
in  every  circumstance  which  may  assist  us  in  judging  whether  he  is 
speaking  the  truth.  The  more  extraordinary  and  important  the  fact 
be,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  this  caution ;  and  it  is  especially  pro- 
per, in  examining  the  reports  of  those  facts  which  deserve  the  name 
of  miracles,  i.  e.  works  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  said  to  be 
performed  by  man,  as  the  evidences  of  an  extraordinary  revelation. 

2.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  second  question  which  I  stated,  Whether 
the  testimony  borne  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  was  credible  ? 

The  Apostles  were  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  witnesses  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  of  all  things  which  he  did,  both  in  the  land  of  the 
Jews  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This 
was  the  commission  which  they  received  from  him  immediately 
before  his  ascension,  the  character  under  which  they  appeared  before 
the  Jewish  council,  and  the  office  which  they  assume  in  their  writings. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  spread  out  the  circumstances  which  render 
theirs  a  credible  testimony, andgive  to  each  its  propercolouring.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  mention  the  sources  of  argument. 

In  judging  of  the  credibility  of  this  testimony,  you  are  led  back  to 
that  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  which  arises  from 
the  character  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  appears  in  their  writings — in  their 
unblemished  conduct,  and  distinguished  virtues — in  that  soundness  of 
understanding,  and  calmness  of  temper  which  are  opposite  to  enthusi- 
asm,— and  in  those  simple  artless  manners  which  are  most  imlike  to 
imposture.  You  are  further  to  observe,  that  their  relation  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  consists  of  palpable  facts,  which  were  the  objects  of 
sense.  The  power  by  which  a  man  born  blind  received  his  sight  was 
invisible  ;  but  that  the  man  was  born  blind  might  be  learned  with 
certainty  from  his  parents  or  neighbours  :  and  that,  by  obeying  a 
simple  command  of  Jesus,  he  recovered  his  sight,  was  manifest  to 
every  spectator.  The  power  which  raised  a  dead  man  was  invisible  ; 
but  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  met  a  large  company  carrying  forth 
a  young  man  to  his  burial — that  this  young  man  was  known  to  his 
friends,  and  believed  by  all  the  company  to  be  truly  dead,  and  that 
upon  Jesus'  coming  to  the  bier,  and  bidding  him  arise,  he  sat  up  and 
began  to  speak ;  all  these  are  points  which  it  did  not  require  superior 
learning  or  sagacity  to  discern,  but  concerning  which,  any  person  in 
the  exercise  of  his  senses,  who  was  present  and  who  bestowed  an 
ordinary  degree  of  attention,  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  other  miracles.  We  are  not  required  to  rest  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  Apostles — upon  their  acquaintance  with  nhysical 
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causes,  for  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  works  which  Jesus  did ;  for 
they  gave  us  simply  the  facts  which  they  saw,  and  leave  us  to  make 
the  inference  for  ourselves.  There  is  no  amplification  in  the  manner 
of  recording  the  miracles,  no  attempt  to  excite  our  wonder,  no  excla- 
mation of  surprise  upon  their  part ;  they  relate  the  most  marvellous 
exertions  of  their  Master's  power  with  the  same  calmness  as  ordinary 
facts;  they  sometimes  mention  the  feelings  of  joy  and  admiration 
which  were  uttered  by  the  other  spectators  ;  they  hardly  ever  express 
their  own. 

This  temperance  with  which  the  Apostles  speak  of  all  that  Jesus 
did,  gives  every  reader  a  security  in  receiving  their  report,  which  he 
would  not  have  felt,  liad  the  narration  been  turgid.  Yet  he  cannot  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  their  being  convinced  that  the  works  of  Jesus  were 
truly  miraculous  ;  for  by  these  works  they  were  attached  to  a  stranger. 
While  they  lived  in  honest  obscurity,  an  extraordinary  personage  ap- 
peared in  their  country,  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him.  They 
left  their  occupations  and  their  homes,  and  continued  for  some  years  the 
witnesses  of  all  that  he  did.  They  were  Jews,  and  liad  those  feelings 
which  have  ever  distinguished  the  sons  of  Abraham  with  regard  to 
the  national  religion.  Their  education,  instead  of  enlarging  their 
views,  had  confirmed  their  prejudices.  Yet  they  were  converted  : 
with  every  thing  else,  they  forsook  their  religion,  and  joined  a  man 
who  was  the  author  of  a  system  whidi  professed  to  supersede  the  law 
of  Moses.  They  received  him  as  the  promised  Messiah.  But,  pos- 
sessed with  the  fond  hopes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  they  believed  that  he 
was  a  temporal  prince,  come  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  and  to 
make  the  Jews  masters  of  the  world.  They  were  undeceived.  Yet 
this  disappointment  did  not  shake  their  faith.  Although  they  had 
followed  Jesus  in  the  expectation  of  being  the  ministers  and  favourites 
of  an  earthly  prince,  they  were  content  to  remain,  during  his  life,  the 
wandering  attendants  of  a  man  who  had  "  not  where  to  lay  his  head;'* 
and  they  appeared  in  public,  after  his  departure  from  the  earth,  as  his 
disciples.  The  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  attached  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  regarded  them  as  traitors  to  their  nation.  To  the  priests  and 
rulers,  whose  influence  depended  upon  the  established  faith,  they 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious.  That  civil  power  with  which  the  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  religion  had  invested  its  ministers,  was  directed  against  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  :  and  without  any  attempt  to  disprove  the  facts  which 
they  asserted,  every  effort  was  made  to  silence  them  by  force.  They 
were  imprisoned  and  called  before  the  most  august  tribunal  of  the  state. 
There  the  high  priest,  armed  with  all  the  dignily  and  authority  of  his 
sacred  ofiice,  commanded  them  not  to  preach  any  more  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Yet  these  men,  educated  in  servile  dread  of  the  higher 
powers,  with  the  prospect  of  instant  punishment  before  their  eyes,  de- 
clared that  they  would  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Their  conduct 
corresponded  to  this  heroic  declaration.  Although  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  populace  and  the  vengeance  of  the  rulers,  they  continued 
in  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  to  execute  their  commission  ;  and 
they  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood  ;  martyrs,  not  to  specula- 
tive opinions  in  which  they  might  be  mistaken,  but  to  ficts  which 
they  declared  they  had  seen  and  heard,  which  they  said  they  were 
commanded  to  publish,  and  which  no  threatening  or  punishment 
C/-nld  make  them  either  deny  or  conceal. 
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The  history  of  mankind  has  not  preserved  a  testimony  so  complete 
and  satisfying  as  that  which  I  have  now  stated.  If,  in  comformity  to 
the  exhibitions  which  the  writings  of  these  men  give  of  their  character, 
you  suppose  their  testimony  to  be  true,  then  you  can  give  tlie  most 
natural  account  of  every  part  of  their  conduct,  of  their  conversation, 
their  steadfastness,  and  their  heroism.  But  if  notwithstanding  every 
appearance  of  truth  you  suppose  their  testimony  to  be  false,  inexpli- 
cable circumstances  and  glaring  absurdities  crowd  upon  you.  You 
must  suppose  that  twelve  n}en  of  mean  birth,  of  no  education,  living 
in  that  humble  station  which  placed  ambitious  views  out  of  their 
reach  and  far  from  their  thoughts,  without  any  aid  from  the  state, 
formed  the  noblest  scheme  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  adopted 
the  most  daring  means  of  executing  that  scheme,  and  conducted  it 
with  such  address  as  to  conceal  the  imposture  under  the  semblance  of 
simplicity  and  virtue.  You  must  suppose  that  men  guilty  of  blasphe- 
^  my  and.  falsehood  united  in  an  attempt  the  best  -contrived,  and  which 
has  in  fact  proved  the  most  successful,  for  making  the  world  virtuous; 
that  they  formed  this  singular  enterprise  without  seeking  any  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  honour  and  profit, 
and  with  the  certain  expectation  of  scorn  and  persecution  ;  that 
although  conscious  of  one  another's  villany,  none  of  them  ever  thought 
of  providing  for  his  own  security  by  disclosing  the  fraud;  but  that, 
amidst  sutlerings  the  most  grievous  to  flesh  and  blood,  they  persevered 
in  their  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world  into  piety,  honesty,  and  bene- 
volence. 

They  who  can  swallow  such  suppositions  have  no  title  to  object  to 
miracles.  They  should  remember  that  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  physical  order ;  that  tliere  are  certain  general  principles  by  which 
human  actions  are  regulated,  and  upon  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
proceed  in  our  judgments  of  the  conduct  of  men;  and  that  it  is  nuich 
more  difficult  to  conceive  that,  in  opposition  to  those  principles  which 
analogy  and  experience  have  established,  such  a  testimony  as  the 
apostles  uttered  should  be  false,  than  that  the  laws  of  nature  in  some 
particular  instances  should  have  been  suspended.  Of  the  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  nature  we  can  give  a  rational  account :  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  renders  it  not  incredible.  But  the 
falsehood  of  testimony  in  such  circumstances  would  be  a  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  so  strange  and  inexplicable,  that  we 
need  not  be  afraid  to  apply  to  this  case  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume, although 
he  certainly  did  not  mean  them  to  be  so  applied  :  "No  testimony  is  suf- 
cient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony^  be  of  such  a  kind,  that 
its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  whicii  it  endea- 
vours to  establish."  The  falsehood  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles 
would  be  more  miraculous,  i.  e.  it  is  more  improbable  than  any  fact 
which  they  attest. 

3.  BiU  although  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  appears,  upon  all  the 
principles  according  to  which  we  judge  of  such  matters,  to  have  been 
credible  at  the  time  when  it  was  given,  it  remains  to  be  inquired, 
whether  the  distance  at  which  we  live  from  that  time  does,  in  any 
material  degree,  impair  to  us  its  original  credibility. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  received  the  strong- 
est confirmation  from  its  having  been  emitted  immediately  after  the 
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ascension  of  Jesns,  in  the  very  place  where  they  said  he  had  performed 
many  of  his  mighty  works,  under  the  eye  of  that  government  which 
had  persecuted  him,  and  in  presence  of  multitudes  to  whom  they  ap- 
pealed as  witnesses  of  what  they  declared.  This  must  be  allowed  by 
ail  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  evidence.  Now  let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  the  benefit  of  this  confirmation  is  not  lost  to  us,  because, 
although  their  testimony  was  at  first  oral,  given  in  their  preaching  to 
those  whom  they  converted,  it  was  soon  recorded  in  books  which  we 
receive  upon  satisfying  evidence  as  authentic  and  genuine.  There  is 
therefore  no  room  to  allege  in  disparagement  of  this  testimony,  the 
inaccuracy  of  verbal  reports,  or  the  natural  disposition  to  exaggerate 
in  the  repetition  of  every  extraordinary  event.  We  are  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  as  they  were  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles, 
without  the  embellishments  of  succeeding  ages ;  and  every  circum- 
stance which  moved  those  who  heard  their  testimony,  is  preserved  in 
their  books  to  establish  our  faith. 

The  early  publication  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  is  to  us  an  unques- 
tionable voucher  of  the  following  most  important  facts, — that  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  were  not  done  in  a  corner  before 
a  few  selected  friends,  and  by  them  artfully  spread  through  the  world, 
but  were  ])erformed  openly,  in  the  fields,  in  the  city,  in  the  temple, 
before  enemies  who  had  every  opportunity  of  examining  them,  who 
did  not  regard  them  with  indifference,  who  were  alarmed  with  the 
effect  which  they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  were 
zealous  in  bringing  forward  every  objection.  Had  any  one  of  these 
circnmstances  been  false,  the  early  publication  of  books  asserting  them 
would  have  overturned  the  scheme.  Fnrther,there  is  much  particu- 
larity in  the  narration  of  mau}^  of  the  miracles:  reference  is  made  to 
time  and  place  ;  many  local  circumstances  are  introduced  ;  persons 
are  marked  out,  not  only  by  their  distress,  but  by  their  rank  and  their 
names ;  the  emotions  of  the  spectators,  the  joy  of  those  who  received 
deliverance,  the  consultations  held  by  rulers,  and  the  public  orders  in 
consequence  of  certain  miracles,  all  enter  into  the  record  of  these 
books.  While  every  intelligent  reader  discerns  in  this  particular 
detail  the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  prejudices  and  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  is  from  thence  satisfied  that  the  books  are 
authentic,  he  must  also  be  satisfied  that  a  detail  which,  by  its  particu- 
larity, called  so  much  attention,  a^nd  admitted,  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  of  so  easy  investigation,  is  itself  a  voucher  of  its  own  truth. 
Again,  the  history  of  the  miracles  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
rest  of  the  narration,  that  any  man  who  reads  it  may  be  satisfied  that 
it  could  not  have  been  inserted  after  the  books  were  published. — 
There  are  numberless  allusions  to  the  miracles  even  in  those  passages 
where  none  of  them  are  recorded  ;  the  faith  of  the  first  disciples  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  upon  them,  and  the  change  upon  their 
sentiments  is  truly  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose  tlie  miracles  to 
have  been  done  in  their  presence.  All,  therefore,  who  received  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  early  times,  when  they  could  easily  examine 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  may  be  considered  as  setting  their  seal  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  ;  and  the  number  of  the  first  converts 
out  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  forms,  in  this  way,  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. 
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That  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  which  appears 
to  be  implied  in  the  faith  of  all  the  first  Christians,  is  rendered  much 
more  striking,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  large  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  I  mean  the  epistles  to  the  different  churches.  Paul,  in 
several  of  the  epistles  which  he  sent  by  particular  messengers  to  those 
whose  names  they  bear,  and  which  were  authenticated  to  the  whole 
Christian  world  by  his  superscription,  mentions  the  miracles  which  he 
had  performed,  the  effect  which  his  miracles  had  produced,  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  which  he  had  imparted.  A  large  portion  of 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  occupied  whh  a  discourse  con- 
cerning spiritual  gifts,  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  as  common  in  that 
church,  as  abused  by  many  who  possessed  them,  and  as  inferior  in 
excellence  to  moral  virtue.  In  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  apostolical  writings, 
Paul  says,  "  Our  Gospel  came  to  you  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  they,  i.e.  your  own  citizens,  in  their 
progress  through  different  parts  of  the  world,  show  of  us  what  manner 
of  entering  in  we  had  unto  you,  atid  how  ye  turned  from  idols  to  serve 
the  living  God."*  Here  is  a  letter  written  not  twenty  years  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus,  sent,  as  soon  as  it  was  written,  to  the  church  of 
Thessalonica  to  be  read  there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  churches, 
copied  and  circulated  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  uniformly 
quoted  since  that  time  by  the  succession  of  Christian  writers,  and  come 
down  to  us  with  every  evidence  that  can  be  desired,  indeed  without 
any  dispute  of  its  being  a  genuine  letter.  In  this  letter  the  apostle 
tells  the  Thessalonians  that  they  had  been  converted  to  the  Gospel 
by  the  miracles  of  those  who  preached  it,  and  that  the  effect  which 
this  conversion  had  produced  upon  their  conduct  was  talked  of  every- 
where. If  these  facts  had  not  been  known  to  the  Thessalonians,  the 
letter  would  have  been  instantly  rejected,  and  the  chai'acter  of  him 
who  wrote  it  would  have  sunk  into  contempt.  Its  being  publicly 
read,  held  in  veneration,  and  transmitted  by  them,  is  a  proof  that 
every  thing  said  in  it  concerning  themselves  is  true,  and  therefore  it  is 
a  proof  that  those  who  could  not  be  mistaken,  believed  in  the  miracles 
of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord.  This  argument  is  handled  by  Butler,  and 
all  the  ablest  defenders  of  our  religion  ;  and  I  have  been  led  to  state 
it  particularly,  because  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  unanswerable 
argument  arising  out  of  the  books  themselves,  a  confirmation  of  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  that  is  independent  of  their  personal  char- 
acter, and  yet  is  demonstrative  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  by  their  contemporaries,  and  of  the  credit  which  we  may  safely 
give  to  their  report. 

4.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  upon  this  question,  that  a  testimony 
thus  strongly  confirmed  is  not  contradicted  by  any  opposite  testimony. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  full  of  concessions  made  by  the 
adversaries  of  Christianity;  concessions,  the  force  of  which  must  be 
admitted  by  all  who  believe  the  books  to  be  authentic  :  and  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  concessions  of  exactly  the  same  kind  with  those  made 
by  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  days,  were  made  by  the  zealous  and 
learned  adversaries  of  our  faith  in  the  first  four  centuries.     Celsus, 

•  1  Thess.  i.  5,  9. 
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Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  Julian  did  not  deny  the  facts ;  they  only  at- 
tempted to  disparage  them,  or  to  ascribe  them  to  magic.  Julian  was 
emperor  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  century.  He  had  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  zeal  to  revive  the  ancient  heathen  worshij)  made  him 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  a  system  which  condemned  all  the  forms  of 
idolatry.  Yet  this  man,  with  every  wish  to  overturn  the  establish- 
ment which  Christianity  had  received  from  Constantine,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  say  in  his  work  against  the  Christians,  that  no  miracles  were 
performed  by  Jesus.  In  one  place  he  says,  "  Jesus,  who  rebuked  the 
winds,  and  walked  on  the  seas,  and  cast  out  daemons,  and  as  you  will 
have  it,  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  In  anotlier  place,"  Jesus 
has  been  celebrated  about  three  hundred  years,  having  done  nothing 
in  his  lifetime  worthy  of  remembrance,  unless  any  one  thinks  it  a 
mighty  matter  to  heal  lame  and  blind  people,  and  exorcise  daimoniacs 
in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida  and  Bethany."*  The  prejudices  of  the 
emperor  led  him  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  miracles  ;  but  the  facts 
are  admitted  by  him.  It  was  reserved  for  infidels  at  the  distance  of 
seventeen  hundred  years  from  the  event,  to  dispute  a  testimony  which 
had  appeared  satisfying  to  those  who  heard  it,  and  which' had  not  re- 
ceived any  contradiction  in  the  succession  of  ages.  Because  tbey  did 
not  believe  in  magic,  and  saw  the  futility  of  that  account  of  the  works 
of  Jesus  which  the  prejudices  of  the  times  had  drawn  from  their  pre- 
decessors in  infidelity,  they  have  taken  a  new  ground,  and  they  affirm, 
against  the  principles  of  human  nature,  against  the  faith  of  history, 
and  the  concessions  of  the  earliest  adversaries,  that  the  works  never 
were  done.  But  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  change  in 
the  mode  of  attack.  Sound  philosophy  will  always  furnish  weapons 
sufiicient  to  repel  the  aggressor  ;  and  the  truth  will  be  the  more  firmly 
established  by  every  display  of  tiie  mutability  of  error. 

It  appears  then,  that  even  that  part  of  the  external  evidence  of 
Christianity,  which  from  its  nature  is  the  most  likely  to  be  affected  by 
length  of  time,  is  not  evanescent ;  that  various  circumstances  preserve 
it  from  diminntion  ;  and  that  we,  in  these  latter  ages,  njay  certainly 
know  the  truth  of  the  testimony  borne  by  those  who  declare  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  that  which  they  saw  and  heard. 


Section  III. 

The  subject  would  now  be  exhausted  if  the  only  miracles  recorded 
in  history  were  those  to  which  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  made  their  ap- 
peal. This  singular  attestation,  given  upon  so  in)portant  an  occasion, 
would  then  appear  a  decisive  mark  of  the  interposition  of  the  Al- 
mighty; and  every  person  who  believes  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  authentic,  might  be  expected  to  join  in  the  opinion  of  Nico- 
demus,  who  said  to  Jesus,  "  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come 
from  God  ;  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  dost,  except 
God  be  with  him."t  But  the  subject  is  involved  in  new  difficulties, 
and  assumes  a  nuich  more  complicated  form,  when  we  recollect  that 

*  Lardner's  Heath.  Test.  ch.  xlvi.  j-  John  iii.  2. 
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accounts  of  prodigies  and  miracles  abound  in  all  history,  that  these 
miracles  are  generally  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  country  in 
which  the  record  of  them  is  preserved,  and  that,  as  the  religions  of 
diilerent  countries  are  widely  different,  the  miracles  of  one  country 
appear  to  contradict  the  miracles  of  another.  If  it  be  said  that  all  the 
reports  of  miracles,  excepting  those  recorded  in  the  scriptures,  are 
felse,  then  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  facility  of  imposition  in  this 
matter  against  which  the  human  mind  has  never  been  proof.  If  some 
other  reports  of  miracles,  besides  those  in  scripture,  are  admitted  to  be 
true,  then  it  seems  to  follow,  that  miracles  are  not  the  unequivocal 
mark  of  a  divine  commission. 

This  multitude  of  reports  concerning  miracles  has  afforded  much 
triumph  to  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hume,  the  authority  of  any  testimony  concerning  a  religious  miracle 
is  so  much  diminished  by  the  ridiculous  stories,  and  tlie  gross  imposi- 
tions of  the  same  kind  in  all  ages,  that  men  of  sense  should  lay  down 
a  general  resolution  to  reject  it  without  any  examination.  The  zeal 
with  which  he  writes,  has  led  him  to  recommend  a  resolution  very 
unbecoming  a  philosopher.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  upon  the  one  hand,  the  prejudice  arising  from  the  multitude  of 
false  miracles  which  have  been  reported  and  believed,  and,  upon  the 
other  hand,  the  suspicion  tliat  out  of  the  number  preserved  in  ancient 
history,  some  may  have  been  real  miracles,  furnish  a  very  plausible 
objection  against  this  branch  of  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity; 
an  objection  which  every  person  whose  business  it  is  to  defend  the 
truth  of  our  religion  must  be  prepared  to  meet ;  and  an  objection  which 
there  is  the  more  reason  for  studying  with  care,  because  the  attempts 
to  answer  it  have  not  always  been  conducted  with  sufficient  ability 
and  prudence,  and  some  zealous  champions  for  Christianity  have 
mistaken  the  ground  which  ought  to  be  maintained  in  repelling  this 
attack. 

The  four  observations  which  follow,  appear  to  me  to  embrace  the 
leading  points  in  this  controversy,  and  when  properly  extended  by 
reading  and  reflection,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  the  objection 
arisin-^:  from  the  multitude  of  miracles  mentioned  in  history. 

1.  No  religion,  except  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  which,  by  every 
person  who  understands  the  Gospel,  are  accounted  one  religion, — no 
other  religion  that  we  know  of,  claimed  to  be  received  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  miracles  performed  by  its  author. 

Some  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  said,  that  they  had  private  confer- 
ences with  the  Deity,  in  which  the  system  of  religious  or  civil  polity, 
which  they  established,  was  communicated  to  them.  But  none  of 
them  pretended  to  produce,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  changes 
upon  the  order  of  nature.  The  Pagan  mythology  was  much  more 
ancient  than  any'record  of  miracles  in  profane  history.  Many  of  the 
achievements  of  the  gods  run  back  into  those  periods  of  which  there 
is  no  history  that  is  not  accounted  fabulous  ; — some  are  known  to  the 
learned  to  be  an  allegorical  method  of  conveying  moral  or  physical 
truth ;  and  others  are  merely  the  colouring  which  fable  and  poetry 
gave  to  the  transactions  of  a  remote  antiquity  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition.  The  miracles  recorded  in  the  times  of  authentic  history  co- 
incided v/ith  a  superstition  already  established,  the  influence  of  which 
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prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  receiving  them.  They  were  performed 
by  priests,  or  men  of  rank,  to  whom  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
look  up  witli  reverence  ;  generally  in  temples  consecrated  by  the  of- 
ferings of  ages,  where  it  was  impious  for  the  eye  of  the  worshippers 
to  pry  too  closely:  under  the  protection  of  civil  government ;  and  in 
support  of  a  system  which  antiquity  had  hallowed,  and  which  the  law 
commanded  the  citizens  to  respect.  The  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  performed  by  obscure  despised  men,  in  the  midst 
of  enemies,  as  the  vouchers  of  a  new  doctrine  which  was  accounted 
an  insult  to  the  gods,  and  which  did  not  flatter  the  passions  of  men.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  cases  are  widely  different;  and  before  proceeding 
to  any  particular  examination  of  the  heathen  miracles,  you  are  war- 
ranted in  considering  the  whole  multitude  of  them  as  clearly  discrimi- 
nated from  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture,  by  this  circumstance, 
that  they  were  not  wrought  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  credit  to  a 
new  system  of  faith.  In  the  seventh  century,  Mahomet  appeared  in 
Arabia,  calling  himself  the  chief  of  the  prophets  of  God,  sent  to  extir- 
pate idolatry,  and  to  establish  a  new  and  perfect  religion.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  divine  mission  both  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus.  He  often 
mentions  the  evident  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  and  he  has  pre- 
served the  names  of  the  persons  whom  our  Lord  raised  from  the 
dead.  Those  who  opposed  him  demanded  a  sign  of  his  mission. 
He  gave  various  reasons  for  not  complying  with  this  demand,  and  in 
difterent  places  of  the  Koran  appears  solicitous  to  obviate  the  doubts 
which  his  refusal  excited.  But  although  his  reasons  were  not  satis- 
fying, and  he  was  harassed  with  importunity, — although  he  lived 
amongst  a  barbarous  unlearned  people,  and  although  he  possessed  a 
very  uncommon  share  of  ability  and  address,  he  had  the  prudence 
never  to  make  the  experiment  of  working  a  miracle,  and  he  confesses 
that  God,  in  his  sovereignty,  had  withheld  from  him  that  power.  The 
Church  of  Rome  claims  the  power  which  Mahomet  did  not  assume, 
and  the  history  of  that  Church  is  full  of  wonders  said  to  be  performed 
at  the  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs,  by  the  divine  virtue  residing  in  a 
relic,  or  by  the  power  committed  to  a  religious  order,  to  a  particulai 
sect,  or  to  the  whole  Church.  But  all  these  are  in  support  of  a  sys- 
tem already  established,  and  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  spectators ;  and,  like  the  heathen  miracles,  they  extend 
the  prevailing  superstition  by  introducing  or  confirming  doctrines, 
rites,  and  practices,  exactly  similar  to  those  which  had  been  formerly 
received. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  review,  that  the  history  of  the  world 
does  not  present,  out  of  that  multitude  of  miracles  which  it  has  record- 
ed, any  that  were  performed  under  the  disadvantages  which  attended 
the  Christian,  for  the  purpose  of  introducnig  a  change  upon  the  religi- 
ous sentiments  of  mankind.  All  the  rest  were  aided  by  the  prevailing 
opinions ;  these  alone  were  opposed  by  them :  all  the  rest  found  men 
ready  to  believe;  these  alone  produced  a  new  faith. 

2.   As  the  circumstance  which  I  have  mentioned  forms,  upon  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  matter,  a  clear  discrimination  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible,  so,  when  we  enter  upon  a  particular  examination,  there  ap 
pears  to  be  the  most  striking  difference  between  them  and  all  other 
miracles,  in  the  evidence  with  which  they  ^re  transmitted.     The  tes- 
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timony  for  a  miracle  requires  to  be  tried  with  caution,  because  it  con- 
tradicts the  presumption  suggested  by  experience ;  and  the  more  in- 
stances there  are  of  imposition  or  mistake  in  reports  of  this  kind, 
there  is  the  more  reason  for  weighing  every  report  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness.  When  we  proved  the  testimony  borne  by  the 
apostles  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  we  found  a  multitude  of  circum- 
stances which  conspire  to  render  it  credible.  But  wlien  we  try,  by 
the  same  standard  of  sound  criticism,  the  testimony  borne  either  to 
heathen  or  to  popish  miracles,  it  is  found  to  be  very  much  wanting. 
Many  of  the  heathen  miracles  were  prodigies  which  had  no  con- 
nexion with  any  religious  system,  or  they  were  phenomena  which 
appeared  wonderful  to  ignorant  men,  but  which  a  more  enlarged  ac- 
quaintance with  nature  lias  enabled  us  to  explain.  Others  were  ex- 
traordinary works,  recorded  long  after  tlie  time  when  they  are  said  to 
have  been  performed,  and  recorded  by  historians  who,  while  they 
adorn  their  writings  with  popular  stories,  are  careful  to  distinguisii 
the  narration,  which  they  consider  as  authentic,  from  the  rep^orts 
which  they  retail,  because  they  received  them.  The  miracles  which 
Tacitus  reports  as  performed  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  the  feats  of 
Alexander  of  Pontus,  which  we  learn  from  Lucian,  who  represents 
him  as  an  impostor,  and  the  works  ascribed  to  ApoUonius  of  Tyana, 
whom  some  of  the  later  Platonists  are  said  to  have  raised  up  as  a  rival 
to  our  Lord, — all  these  have  been  examined  by  men  of  learning  and 
judgment;  and  the  most  zealous  friend  of  Christianity  could  not  wish 
for  a  more  favourable  display  of  the  unexceptionable  testimony  upon 
which  its  miracles  are  received,  than  is  obtained  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  air  of  falsehood  which  runs  through  all  these  accounts. 

Mr.  Hume  has  been  solicitous  to  place  the  evidence  of  some  popish 
miracles  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  he  has  collected,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  various  circumstances  which  conspired  to  attest  the 
miracles  said  to  be  performed  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Medard,  at  the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris.  But 
although  a  particular  purpose  induced  him  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  an  advocate  for  these  miracles,  yet  the  imposture  was  manifest  at 
the  time  to  many  who  lived  upon  the  spot,  and  it  has  since  that  time 
been  completely  exposed  in  several  treatises.  In  CampbelPs  Disser- 
tation, in  the  Criterion  by  Dr.  Douglas,  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 
Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  in  other  books,  there  is 
an  investigation  of  many  pretended  miracles ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  without  heshation,  that  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Douglas 
have  clearly  shown,  with  regard  to  all  the  miracles  to  which  their 
investigation  extends,  either  that  the  accounts  of  them,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, appear  to  be  false,  or  tliat  the  facts,  from  their  nature,  are 
not  miraculous.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  far  as  this  investiga- 
tion can  be  carried,  it  will  be  found  uniformly  to  apply  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  heathen  story,  or  in  popish  legends;  and  that,  as  a  person 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  read  much  history  and  much  fable,  is  at 
no  loss  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  when  they  are  presented 
to  him,  so  any  one  who  duly  considers  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
will  most  readily  discriminate  the  precise  assured  testimony  of  miracles 
wrought  by  Jesus  as  a  divine  teacher,  which  eye-witnesses  submitted 
at  the  very  time  and  place  to  the  examination  of  their  enemies,  from 
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the  hesitating  suspicions  record  of  wonders  said  to  bo  performed  for 
some  insignificant  purpose,  which  the  historians  did  not  see,  or  whicli 
the  rank  and  characters  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  pre- 
served from  the  scrutiny  even  of  those  who  saw  them.  Tlie  evidence 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  far  from  being  diminished  by  the  number 
of  impostures,  is  very  much  illustrated  by  this  contrast.  Men  indeed 
cannot  perceive  the  difference  with  an  exercise  of  understanding. — 
They  are  required  here,  as  uj)pn  every  other  subject,  to  separate  truth 
from  falsehood,  to  "prove  all  things,  and  to  liold  fast  that  which  is 
good."*  Extensive  information  and  enlightened  criticism  are  caUed 
in  to  be  the  handmaids  of  religion  ;  and  the  continued  increase  of 
human  knowledge,  instead  of  giving  Christians  any  reasonable  ground 
of  apprehending  danger,  enables  them  to  defend  the  principles  whicii 
they  have  embraced,  dissipates  objections  which  might  occur  to  the 
ignorant,  and  establishes  the  faith  of  those  who  inquire. 

I  said,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  investigation  of  which  Dr. 
Douglas  and  Dr.  Campbell  have  given  a  specimen,  were  extended 
farther,  it  would  be  found  to  apply  uniformly  to  the  miracles  recorded 
in  heathen  story  or  in  popish  legends.  I  used  this  guarded  expres- 
sion, because  I  do  not  consider  any  man  as  warranted  to  say,  before 
he  has  examined  them,  that  all  apparent  miracles,  excepting  those 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dexteritj^^  of  an 
impostor,  or  by  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  spectators. 

3.  And,  therefore,  my  third  observation  is,  that  although  we  should 
ascribe  some  of  the  extraordinary  works  recorded  in  history  to  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  the  argiunent  from  miracles,  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  is  not  impaired. 

They  who  can  satisfy  their  minds  that  such  works  are  not  miracu- 
lous, or  that  the  accounts  of  them  are  false,  leave  the  argument  from 
miracles  entire  to  Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  who  cannot  satisfy 
their  minds  in  this  manner,  and  who  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 
works,  or  the  purpose  which  they  promote,  that  they  did  not  proceed 
from  God,  are  led  by  their  principles  to  ascribe  them  to  some  inter- 
mediate beings  between  God  and  man.  But  this  system,  as  we  have 
been  taught  by  our  Lord  to  reason,!  does  not  affect  the  argument 
from  miracles.  For  thus  stands  the  case  :  Tlie  orders  of  intermediate 
beings  are  wholly  unknown  to  human  reason.  There  may  be  good, 
and  there  may  be  bad  spirits,  and  their  measure  of  power  may  be 
more,  or  it  may  be  less.  But  as  we  infer  from  all  the  appearances  of 
nature,  and  especially  from  the  constitution  of  our  own  minds,  that 
this  world  is  not  the  work  of  an  evil  being,  so  having  found  that  the 
nature  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  New  Testament  affords  a 
very  strong  presumption  of  its  coming  from  God,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  miracles,  which  are  the  direct  proof  of  this  presumption,  and 
which  actually  were  the  means  of  establishing  the  Gospel,  came  from 
an  evil  being.  The  conduct  of  the  adversary  of  mankind  was  indeed 
very  opposite  to  the  cunning  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  if  he  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  man  who  was  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  and  employed  his  power  to  undermine  his  own  kingdom,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  own  malicious  joy.     As  far,  then,  as  the  argument 

*  1  Thess.  V.  21.  f  Matt.  chap.  xii. 
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from  miracles  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  concerned,  the  power  of 
evil  spirits  is  merely  a  speculative  point,  upon  which,,  as  upon  many 
other  speculative  points  concerning  which  our  information  is  imper- 
fect, dilferent  opinions  may  be  held  without  any  injury  to  the  truth. 
Whatever  system  we  adopt  with  regard  to  the  power  of  Satan,  how- 
soever evil  spirits  may  be  supposed  to  have  acted  at  other  times,  we 
are  as  certain  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  make  us,  liiat  tlieir 
power  was  not  exerted  in  the  establishment  of  our  faith,  and  we  rest 
in  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  wrouglit  by  the  finger  of  God. 

But,  although  speculations  concernhig  the  power  of  evil  spirits  are 
in  no  degree  necessary  to  a  rational  belief  of  Christianity,  yet  they 
will  naturally  fall  in  your  way,  when  you  are  investigating  the  argu- 
ment from  miracles,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  strangers  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  different  opinions  rest.  It  has  been  said,  that  God 
alone  can  work  miracles,  because  the  sovereign  of  the  universe  never 
will  permit  any  evil  spirit  to  encroach  so  far  upon  the  prerogative  of 
his  majesty,  as  to  produce  any  work  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature. 
This  opinion  seems  to  present  the  most  honourable  view  of  the 
Almighty ;  it  professes  to  atford  security  against  many  delusions, 
which,  according  to  other  systems,  are  practicable  ;  it  leaves  the  argu- 
ment from  nhracles  clear  and  unembarrassed,  audit  has  been  support- 
ed by  much  ingenious  reasoning.  But  it  appears  to  me  presumptu- 
ous, because  it  assumes  more,  and  pronounces  with  a  more  decisive 
tone  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  divine  government,  than  is  com- 
petent to  our  ignorance.  It  contradicts  the  obvious  interpretation  of 
several  passages  of  scripture,  and  the  attempts  to  give  those  passages 
a  meaning  not  inconsistent  with  it,  have  tortured  scripture  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  justifiable.  It  has  been  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  evil 
spirits  have  been  accustomed,  in  all  ages,  to  exercise  their  power  in 
astonishing,  deluding,  and  misleading  the  minds  of  men  ;  that  all  false 
religions  have  been  supported  by  their  influence,  and  that  they  are 
continually  busied  hi  corrupting  true  religion.  Even  the  able  and 
profound  Cudworth  represents  it  as  unquestionable,  that  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  was  made  choice  of  by  the  policy,  and  assisted  by  the 
powers  ofthe  kingdom  of  darkness,  for  the  doing  some  things  extraor- 
dinary, in  order  to  derogate  from  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and 
enable  Paganism  to  bear  up  against  the  attacks  of  Christianity.  When 
the  matter  is  thus  stated,  a  most  uncomfortable  view  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  universe  is  presented  to  us ;  a  view  which,  without 
some  qualification,  approaches  very  near  to  the  Manichsean  sys- 
tem, by  subjecting  the  feeble  race  of  man,  in  their  most  important 
cfoncerns,  alternately  to  the  dominion  of  opposite  powers.  The 
safe  opinion  upon  this  subject  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  middle 
between  these  two.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  an  intermediate 
being  never  is  allowed  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature.  But  we  are 
certain,  that  all  power  is  dependant  upon  the  Lord  of  nature.  We 
should  be  careful  not  to  bewilder  ourselves,  by  carrying  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  weakness  of  human  government  into  our  speculations 
concerning  the  ways  of  God  ;  and  we  should  always  remember,  that, 
in  the  administration  of  Him,  whose  eyes  are  in  every  place,  there  can 
be  no  delay  or  opposition  to  his  purpose  from  the  multitude  of  his 
ministers.     "  He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven.'* 
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God  is  all  in  all.  The  power  of  working  miracles  may  descend  from 
the  Almighty  through  a  gradation  of  good  spirits  ;  and  he  may  com- 
mission evil  spirits,  by  exercising  the  power  given  to  them,  to  prove 
his  people,  or  to  execute  a  judicial  sentence  upon  those  who  receive 
not  the  love  of  the  truth.  But  both  good  and  evil  spirits  are  abso- 
lutely under  his  control ;  they  fulfil  his  pleasure,  and  he  works  by 
them. 

This  is  the  system  which  .appears  to  be  intimated  in  Scripture,  as 
far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  seen  meet  to  reveal  a  speculative  point 
which  is  not  essential  to  our  improvement  or  comfort.  It  is  indeed 
very  remarkable,  that  at  the  introduction  of  botli  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  dispensations,  there  seems,  according  to  tiie  most  natural 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  to  have  been  a  certain  display  of  the  power 
of  evil  spirits — I  mean  in  the  works  of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and 
in  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament.  But  in  both  cases  the 
display  appears  to  have  been  permitted  by  God,  that  it  might  be 
made  manifest  there  was  in  nature  a  superior  power.  The  magicians, 
after  they  liad  imitated  some  of  the  works  of  Moses,  could  go  no 
farther,  but  said,"  This  is  the  finger  of  God  ;"  and  therefore  God  says 
to  Pharaoh, "  For  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up  for  to  shov.''  in  thee 
my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth."''  Tlic  evil  spirits  which  had  afflicted  the  bodies  of  men. 
owned,  in  like  manner,  the  power  of  Jesus,  and  retired  at  his  com- 
mand. Therefore,  he  says,  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven;"  andagain,"  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  n(j 
doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  to  you."t  Both  dispensations 
give  warning  of  false  prophets  who  should  show  signs.  Moses  says. 
"If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a 
wonder,  saying,  let  us  go  after  other  gods,  thou  shalt  not  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you, 
to  know  whether  you  love  him  with  all  yotn-  soul. "J  Our  Lord 
says,  "  There  shall  arise  false  christs,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and 
wonders  ;"§.  and,  it  is  part  of  the  description  which  his  Apostle  gives 
of  Antichrist,  "  His  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan  ;  with  all 
power,  and  signs  and  lying  wonders."  ||  Even  although  you  suppose 
it  to  be  meant  by  these  warnings,  that  the  signs  and  wonders  were  to 
be  performed  with  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  still  the  miracles  upon 
which  the  two  dispensations  are  founded,  afford  a  clear  demonstration 
of  the  supremacy  of  their  Author;  and  if  evil  spirits  had  permission 
given  them  to  exercise  a  certain  power  at  those  times,  it  was  only  to 
prepare  for  the  destruction  of  their  power. 

In  the  very  constitution  of  the  evidence  of  the  two  religions,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  preserving  the  true  disciples  from  the  dread  of  evil 
spirits.  Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  entertained  concerning 
their  power,  they  manifestly  stand  forth  in  the  Bible,  confessing  their 
inferiority,  and  furnishing  by  this  confession,  to  all  Avhose  understand- 
ings are  sound,  and  whose  hearts  are  upright,  a  perpetual  antidote 
against  the  fears  of  superstition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  tlie  system  which  ascribes  many  of  the  mira- 

•  Exod.  viii.  19;  ix.  16.  f  Luke  x.  18;  xi.  20.  t  Deut.  xiii.  1,  2,  3. 

§  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  i  2  Thess,  2,  9. 
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cles  recorded  in  Iiis.ory  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  does  not  detract 
from  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  because  our  faith  rests  upon  works 
whose  distinguishing  character,  and  whose  manifest  superiority  to  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  are  calculated  to  remove  every  degree  of  hesita- 
tion in  applying  the  argument  which  miracles  afibrd. 

One  observation  more  shuts  up  the  subject. 

4.  Tlie  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  miracles  in  the 
Christian  Church,  does  not  invalidate  the  argument  arising  from 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

All  Protestants,  and  many  Catholics,  believe,  that  the  claim  of 
working  miracles  which  the  Church  of  Rome  advances  as  one  mark 
of  her  being  the  true  Church,  is  without  foundation  ;  and  no  impar- 
tial discerning  person,  who  reads  the  history  of  the  wonders  which  for 
many  centuries  have  been  recorded  by  that  Church,  can  hesitate  a 
moment  in  classing  them  with  the  tricks  of  h-eathen  priests.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  in  his  letter  from  Rome,  has  shown  that  many  of  the  Popish 
are  an  imitation  of  the  heathen  miracles,  and  even  those  wlio  do  not 
admit  that  they  have  been  borrowed,  cannot  deny  the  resemblance. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  Christian  believes,  that  real  miracles  were 
performed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  unanimous  tradition 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  preserved  the  memory  of  many  in  succeed- 
ing ages.  It  is  natural  then  to  inquire  at  what  period  the  true  mira- 
cles ceased,  and  the  fictitious  commenced.  Some  mark  is  called  for, 
to  distinguish  so  important  an  era,  and  the  imprudence  of  which 
some  Christian  writers  have  been  guilty  in  their  attempts  to  fix  it, 
has  afforded  a  kind  of  triumph  to  those  who  were  willing  to  expose 
every  weak  quarter  in  the  defence  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Middleton,  in 
his  book,  entitled — A  free  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers  which 
have  been  supposed  to  subsist  in  the  Christian  Church,  maintained 
this  position,  that  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  Church  did  not 
possess  any  standing  power  of  working  miracles.  Those  who  were 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  early  fathers,  attacked,  with  much  bitter- 
ness, a  position  which  directly  impugned  their  authority.  Some  of 
them  very  unadvisedly  said,  that  if  all  the  miracles,  after  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  which  were  attested  unanimously  by  the  primitive 
fathers,  are  no  better  than  enthusiasm  and  imposture,  then  we  are 
deprived  of  our  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  Others 
undertook  to  defend  the  reality  of  the  miracles  in  the  first  four  centu- 
ries ;  and  they  weakened  their  defence  by  extending  their  frontier. — 
The  controversy  was  keenly  agitated  about  the  middle  of  tlie  last 
century  -,  and  the  attention  of  the  world  was  lately  drawn  to  it,  by  the 
fascinating  language  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  mixing  truth  and  falsehood 
together,  and  colouring  both  with  his  masterly  pencil,  has  contrived  to 
reflect  from  the  claims  of  the  primitive  Church,  a  degree  of  suspicion 
upon  the  Gospel  miracles. 

No  person  who  believes  the  Gospel  will  think  it  incredible,  that 
miracles  were  performed  during  the  whole  of  the  first  century,  because 
the  Apostle  John  lived  about  the  end  of  it,  and  many  of  those  to 
whom  the  Apostles  had  communicated  spiritual  gifts,  probably  surviv- 
ed it.  All  the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
affirm,  that  miraculous  gifts  did,  in  certain  measure,  continue  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  were,  at  times,  exerted  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
7  K 
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eases,  and  the  expulsion  of  demons.  But  those  who  have  examined 
their  writings  with  critical  accuracy,  have  shown  that  there  is  much 
looseness  and  exaggeration  in  the  language  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
employed  with  regard  to  these  gifts.  To  satisfy  you  of  this,  I  shall 
place  a  passage  from  that  historian,  over  against  passages  from  Ire- 
naius,  Origen,  and  Eusebius.  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  the  Christian  Church, 
from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  and  their  first  disciples,  has  claimed  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  miraculous  powers.  Amongst  these  he 
mentions  the  power  of  raising  the  dead.  In  the  days  of  Irenseus,  he 
affirms,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  far  from  being  esteemed  an  uncommon  event ;  the  miracle 
was  frequently  performed  on  necessary  occasions,  by  great  fasting 
and  the  joint  supplications  of  the  church  of  the  place,  and  the  persons 
thus  restored  to  their  prayers,  lived  afterwards  among  them  many 
years.*  Now  hear  Irenseus  himself.  The  true  disciples  of  Jesus,  by 
a  power  derived  from  him,  confer  blessings  upon  other  men,  as  each 
has  been  enabled.  Some  expel  demons  so  effectually,  that  they  who 
have  been  delivered  from  evil  spirits,  believe  and  become  members 
of  the  church  ;  others  have  knowledge  of  futurity,  see  visions,  and 
utter  prophecies  ;  others  cure  diseases  by  the  imposition  of  hands  ;  and, 
as  we  have  said,  the  dead  too  have  been  raised,  and  remained  some 
years  with  us.t  Observe  he  changes  the  tense  in  the  last  clause  ;  it  is 
l^yi^er^na.v,  Tia^efiswav.  He  docs  uot  spcak  of  the  powcr  of  raising  the 
dead  as  present,  but  as  having  been  exerted  in  some  time  past,  so  that 
the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  it  reached  to  his  own  days.  Mr. 
Gibbon  himself  has  shown  that  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  did  not  know, 
m  the  second  century,  that  the  power  of  raising  the  dead  existed  in 
the  Christian  church ;  and  no  Christian  writer,  in  the  second  or  third 
century,  mentions  this  miracle  as  performed  in  his  time.  You  may 
judge  from  this  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  Origen 
says,  in  the  third  century,  signs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  shown  where 
Jesus  began  to  teach,  more  numerous  after  his  ascension ;  and,  in 
succeeding  times,  less  numerous.  But  even  at  this  day,  there  are 
traces  of  it  in  a  few  men  who  have  had  their  souls  cleansed.!  Euse- 
bius, in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  says.  Our  Lord  himself, 
even  at  this  day,  is  wont  to  manifest  some  small  portions  of  his  power 
in  those  whom  he  judges  proper  for  it.§  If  you  give  credit  to  these 
respectable  testimonies,  and  they  are  entitled  to  respect  both  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  given,  and  from  the  characters  of  the 
authors,  you  will  believe  that  the  profusion  of  miraculous  gifts  which 
was  poured  forth  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  was  gradually  withdrawn 
in  succeeding  ages,  and  that  the  fathers  were  sensible  of  this  gradual 
cessation,  but  boasted  that  some  orifis  did  continue,  and  were  occasion- 
ally exerted  during  the  first  three  centuries.  This  gradual  cessation 
is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  divine  procedure  in  other  matters. 
It  left  an  occasional  support  to  the  faith  of  Christians,  so  long  as  they 
were  exposed  to  persecution  under  the  heathen  emperors  ;  and  it 
serves  to  account  for  what  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  the  insensibility  of  the 
Christians   with  regard  to  the  cessation  of  miraculous  powers.     If 

*  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hist.  ch.  15.  f  Iren.  lib.  ii.  cap.  32. 

4  Orig  contra  Gels.  lib.  vii.  p.  337.  §  Eus.  Dem.  Ev.  lib.  iii.  p.  109. 
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these  powers  were  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  and  the  display  of  theui 
became  gradually  less  frequent,  the  insensibility  of  Christians  with 
regard  to  the  cessation  of  miracles  is  not  wonderful ;  and  the  writers 
whom  I  have  quoted,  have  spoken  of  the  subject  in  that  nianner 
which  was  most  natural. 

Although  it  seems  probable  that  miraculous  powers  did,  in  certain 
measure,  continue  in  the  Christian  church  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  testimony  borne  to  all  the 
miracles  of  that  period,  is  unsuspicious.  There  probably  was  much 
credulity  and  inattention  in  the  relater's,  and  their  reports  are  destitute 
of  many  of  those  circumstances  which  are  found  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Apostles.  But,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the  two  are 
independent  of  one  another.  We  do  not  receive  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel  upon  the  testimony  of  the  fathers ;  and,  although  all  the 
miracles  said  to  be  wrought  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles  be  rejected, 
the  evidence  of  the  works  which  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  did,  would 
rest  exactly  upon  that  footing  on  which  we  placed  it. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  miraculous  git^ts,  which  had  perceptibly 
decreased  till  the  days  of  Constantine,  would  cease  entirely  when 
the  protection  afforded  by  civil  government  to  the  Christians  render- 
ed them  less  necessary.  Yet  we  find  ecclesiastical  history,  after 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state,  abounding  with  a  diver- 
sity of  the  greatest  miracles.  No  wise  champion  of  Christianity  will 
attempt  to  defend  the  reality  of  these  wonders;  at  the  same  time,  the 
extravagance  of  the  later  fictions  will  not  discredit,  with  any  wise 
inquirer,  the  miracles  of  former  times.  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that 
the  Christian  world  was  prepared  by  having  been  witnesses  of  real 
miracles,  for  receiving  without  suspicion  such  as  were  fictitious,  that 
the  eifect  which  true  miracles  had  produced,  might  induce  vain  or 
deceitful  men  to  employ  this  engine  in  accomplishing  their  own 
purposes,  and  that  after  Christianity  was  the  established  religion,  the 
use  of  this  engine  became  as  easy  to  the  Christians,  as  it  was  to  the 
heathen  priests  of  old.  Tiie  innumerable  forgeries  of  this  sort,  says 
Dr.  Middleton,  strengthen  the  credibility  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
miracles.  For  how  could  we  account  for  a  practice  so  universal,  of 
forging  miracles  for  the  support  of  false  religions,  if  on  some  occasions 
they  had  not  actually  been  wrought  for  the  confirmation  of  a  true  one  ? 
Or  how  is  it  possible  that  so  many  spurious  copies  should  pass  upon 
the  world,  without  some  genuine  original  from  whence  they  were 
drawn,  whose  known  existence  and  tried  success  might  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  probability  to  the  counterfeit?  We  may  add,  that  if 
these  counterfeits  were  at  any  time  detected,  the  strong  prejudice 
which  would  arise  from  the  detection  against  that  religion,  in  support 
of  which  they  were  adduced,  could  be  counterbalanced  only  by  the 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  former  times. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  duration  of  miracles  in  the  Christian  church 
is  a  question  of  curiosity  in  no  degree  essential  to  the  evidence  of  our 
religion.  If  no  miracles  were  really  performed  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  then  every  Christian  receives  all  that  ever  were  wrought 
upon  unquestionable  testimony.  If  there  were  some  real  miracles  in 
aftertimes,  they  must  stand  upon  their  own  evidence.  We  may  re- 
ceive them,  or  reject  them,  as  they  appear  to  us  well  or  ill  vouched; 
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and  we  can  draw  no  inference,  from  the  multiplicity  of  imitations  oi 
forgeries,  unfavourable  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  original. 

Bonnet,  in  his  philosophical  and  critical  inquiries  concerning  Christianity,  has  given, 
besides  much  other  valuable  matter,  the  most  satisfying  statement  that  I  have  met  with 
of  the  argument  from  miracles.  Bonnet's  work  was  written  in  French.  An  extract  of 
the  part  of  it  most  interestmg  to  a  student  in  divinity,  was  translated  by  a  clergyman  of 
this  church,  and  published  some  years  ago. 

Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  first  volume  of  sermons,  which  is  chiefly  occupied  in  stating  the 
superiority  of  revealed  to  natural  religion,  has  two  discourses,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  upon 
miracles  considered  as  the  proof  of  revelation.  He  treats  the  subject  in  his  usual  lumi- 
nous manner,  and  suggests  many  just  and  useful  views. 

Newcombe,  in  his  observations  on  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour,  has  written  largely  and 
delightfully  of  his  miracles. 

Jortin  also,  in  some  of  his  essays  or  discourses,  and  in  his  remarks  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
has  very  ably  illustrated  the  fitness  with  which  our  Lord's  miracles  were  adapted  both  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  to  impress  upon  his  followers  the  characteristical 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  also  prosecuted  by  Ogden  in  hi» 
sermons. 

Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles. 

Douglas's  Criterion. 

Butler's  Analogy. 

Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Paley's  Evidences, 

Farmer  on  Miracles. 

Cudworth,  translated  by  Mosheim. 

Leland's  View  of  Deistical  Writers. 

Randolph's  View  of  our  Lord's  Ministry. 

Clarke. 

Bullock. 

Boyle's  Lectures. 

Middleton. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple. 
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Those  lectures  upon  Scripture  are  properly  called  critical,  which 
are  intended  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage,  and  to 
bring  out  from  the  words  of  an  author  the  sense  which  is  not  obvious 
to  an  ordinary  reader.  The  sources  of  this  elucidation  are,  such 
emendations  upon  the  reading  or  the  punctuation  as  may  warrantably 
be  made,  an  analysis  of  the  particular  words,  a  close  attention  to  the 
manner  of  the  author,  to  the  scope  of  his  reasoning,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  those  for  whom  he  writes  ;  and,  lastly,  a  comparison  of 
the  passage,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  criticism,  with  other  passages, 
in  which  the  same  matters  are  treated.  There  is  great  room  for  criti- 
cal lectures  of  this  kind,  and  my  theological  course  abounds  with  speci- 
mens of  them.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  way  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  by  the  application  of  sound  criticism  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  one  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages,  and  from  the  habit  of  ana- 
lysing the  authors  who  wrote  in  them,  is,  that  you  are  thereby  pre- 
pared for  receiving  that  rational  exposition  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
is  the  true  foundation  of  theological  knowledge. 

There  is  another  kind  of  critical  lecture,  which  professes  by  a  gene- 
ral comprehensive  view  of  a  passage  of  scripture,  to  illustrate  some 
important  points  in  the  evidence  or  genius  of  our  religion.  This  kind 
of  lecture  is  applicable  to  those  passages  where  there  is  not  any  ob- 
scurity in  the  expression,  any  recondite  meaning,  or  any  controverted 
doctrine,  but  where  there  is  a  number  of  circumstances  scattered 
throughout,  the  force  of  which  may  be  missed  by  a  careless  or  igno- 
rant reader,  but  which  by  being  arranged  and  placed  clearly  in  view, 
may  be  made  to  bear  upon  one  point,  so  as  to  bring  conviction  to  the 
understanding,  at  the  same  time  that  they  minister  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart.  The  inimitable  manner  of  Scripture,  so  natural 
and  artless,  yet  so  pregnant  with  circumstances  the  most  delicate  and 
the  most  instructive,  affords  numberless  subjects  of  this  kind  of  lec- 
ture ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  method  so  well  calculated  to  give  a  per- 
son of  taste  and  sensibility  a  deep  impression  of  the  excellency  awd 
the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures.  One  is  tempted  by  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  passages  which  occur  to  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  lecturing 
occasionally  in  speaking  to  an  assembly  of  Christians,  although  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  ordinary  method  of  lecturing  by  suggesting  re- 
marks from  particular  verses,  is  more  adapted  to  that  measure  of 
imderstanding,  of  attention,  and  of  memory,  which  is  found  in  the 

generality  of  hearers 

(7* 
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But  such  a  mode  may  here  be  followed  with  advantage ;  and  I  am 
led  to  give  you  now  a  specimen  of  this  criticism  upon  the  sense,  rather 
than  upon  the  words  of  an  evangelist,  because  the  eleventii  chapter 
of  John's  Gospel  may  be  stated  in  such  a  light  as  to  illustrate  much 
of  what  has  been  said  with  regard  both  to  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity,  and  to  that  branch  of  the  external  evidence  which  arises 
from  miracles. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  John  is  the  history  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  the  greatest  miracle  which  Jesus  performed.  Upon  such  a 
general  view  of  the  chapter  as  a  critical  lecture  of  this  kind  is  meant 
to  give,  we  are  led  to  attend  to  that  exhibition  of  character  which  the 
chapter  contains — to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  miracle — 
and  to  the  eifects  which  the  miracle  produced. 

I.  The  exhibition  of  character  which  this  chapter  contains  is  vari- 
ous, and  our  attention  is  directed  to  several  very  pleasing  objects. 

It  is  natural  to  speak  first  of  the  exhibition  given  of  the  character 
of  the  historian.  The  other  evangelists  have  not  mentioned  this  mira- 
cle, perhaps  out  of  delicacy  to  Lazarus,  who  was  alive  when  they 
wrote.  They  did  not  choose  to  expose  the  friend  of  their  master  to 
the  fury  of  the  Jews,  by  holding  him  forth  in  writings  that  were  to  go 
through  the  world,  as  a  monument  of  his  power.  But  John,  who 
lived  to  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  probably  survived  Lazarus  ; 
and  there  was  every  reason  why  this  evangelist,  who  has  preserved 
other  miracles  and  discourses  which  the  former  historians  had  omit- 
ted, should  record  this  event.  It  is  a  subject  suited  to  the  pen  of 
John  :  the  beloved  disciple  seems  to  delight  in  spreading  it  out ;  for  he 
has  coloured  his  narration  with  many  beautiful  circumstances,  which 
unfold  the  characters  of  the  other  persons,  and  discover  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  master's  heart.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  that 
strict  propriety  which  pervades  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  marks  them  to  every  discerning  eye  to  be  authentic  writ- 
ings, that  the  tenderest  scenes  in  our  Lord's  life,  those  in  which  the 
warmth  of  his  private  affections  is  conspicuous,  are  recorded  by  this 
evangelist.  From  the  others  we  learn  his  public  life,  the  grace,  the 
condescension,  the  benevolence  which  appeared  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  those  that  had  access  to  him.  It  was  reserved  to  "  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  "  to  present  to  succeeding  ages  this  divine  person 
in  his  family,  and  amongst  his  friends.  In  his  Gospel,  we  see  Jesus 
washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples  at  the  last  supper  that  he  ate  with 
them.  It  is  John,  the  disciple  that  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus 
while  he  sat  at  meat,  who  relates  the  long  discourse  in  which,  with 
the  most  delicate  sensibility  for  their  condition,  he  soothes  the  troubled 
heart  of  his  disciples,  spares  their  feelings,  while  he  tells  them  the 
truth,  and  gives  them  his  parting  blessing.  It  is  John,  whom  Jesus 
judged  worthy  of  the  charge,  who  records  the  filial  piety  with  which, 
in  the  hour  of  his  agony,  he  provided  for  the  comfort  of  his  mother; 
and  it  is  John,  whose  soul  was  congenial  to  that  of  his  Master,  ten- 
der, affectionate,  and  feeling  like  his,  who  dwells  upon  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  brings  forward  to  our  view  the 
sympathy  and  attention  with  which  Jesus  took  part  in  the  sorrows  of 
those  whom  he  loved,  and  making  us  intimately  acquainted  with 
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them  and  with  him,  presents  a  picture  at  once  delightful  and  in- 
structive. 

The  next  ohject  in  this  exhibition  of  character  is  the  friendship 
which  Jesus  entertained  for  the  family  of  Lazarus.  Bethany  was  a 
small  village  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  within  two  miles  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  road  from  Gahlee.  Jesus,  who  resided  in  Galilee,  and 
went  only  occasionally  to  Jerusalem,  was  accustomed  to  lodge  with 
Lazarus  in  his  way  to  the  public  festivals  :  and  we  are  led  to  suppose, 
from  an  incidental  expression  in  Luke,*  that  during  the  festivals  he 
went  out  to  Bethany  in  tlie  evening,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
morning.  To  this  little  family  he  retired  from  the  fatigues  of  his  busy 
life,  from  the  disputations  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  the  bitterness  of 
his  enemies  ;  and  being,  like  his  brethren,  compassed  with  infirmity, 
like  his  brethren  also  he  found  refreshment  to  his  soul  in  the  inter- 
course of  those  whom  he  loved.  "  Now  Jesus,"  says  John,  "  loved 
Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  He  loved  the  world  ;  he  loved 
the  chief  of  sinners.  That  was  a  love  of  pity,  the  compassion  which 
a  superior  being  feels  for  the  wretched.  This  was  the  love  of  kind- 
ness, the  complacency  which  kindred  spirits  take  in  the  society  of  one 
another.  Of  the  brother  he  says  to  his  apostles,  with  the  same  cor- 
diality with  which  you  would  speak  of  one  hke  yourselves,  "  Our 
friend  Lazarus."  And  although  we  shall  find  the  character  of  the 
two  sisters  widely  different,  yet  he  discerned  in  both  a  mind  worthy 
of  his  friendship. 

It  appears  strange  to  me,  that  any  person  who  ever  read  this  chap- 
ter can  blame  the  Gospel,  as  some  deistical  writers  in  the  last  century 
were  accustomed  to  do,  for  not  recommending  private  friendship. 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  recommendation  than  this  picture  of  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Gospel,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  his  beloved  disciple  ?  When 
you  follow  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  you  may  learn  from  his  public  life, 
fortitude,  diligence,  wisdom.  When  you  retire  with  him  to  Bethany, 
you  may  learn  tenderness,  confidence,  and  fellow  feeling,  with  those 
whom  you  choose  as  your  friends.  The  servants  of  Jesus  may  not  in 
every  situation  find  persons  so  worthy  of  their  friendship  as  this  fa- 
mily, and  there  is  neither  duty  nor  satisfaction  in  making  an  improper 
choice.  Many  circumstances  may  appoint  for  individuals  days  of 
solitude,  and  therefore  the  universal  religion  of  Jesus  has  wisely  re- 
frained from  delivering  a  precept  which  it  may  often  be  impossible  to 
obey.  But  they  who  are  able  to  follow  the  example  of  their  master, 
by  having  a  heart  formed  for  friendship,  and  by  meeting  with  those 
who  are  worthy  of  it,  have  found  the  mfedicine  of  life.  Their  happi- 
ness is  independent  of  noise,  and  dissipation,  and  show  ;  amidst  the 
tumult  of  the  world,  their  spirits  enter  into  rest;  and  in  the  quiet, 
pleasing,  rational  intercourse  of  Bethany,  they  forget  the  strife  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  next  object  in  this  exhibition  is  the  character  of  the  two  sis- 
ters, painted  in  that  most  perfect  and  natural  manner,  which  the 
Scriptures  almost  always  adopt,  by  actions,  not  by  words.  As  soon 
as  Lazarus  is  sick,  the  two  sisters  send  a  message  to  Jesus,  with  entire 
confidence  in  his  power  to  heal,  and  his  willingness  to  come.     He  is 

*  Luke  xxl  37,  38 
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now  beyond  Jordan  ;  the  countries  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  lie  between 
Bethan^raiid  his  present  abode.  But  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  knew  too 
well  his  atfection  for  their  brother,  and  his  readiness  to  do  good,  to 
think  that  distance  would  prevent  his  coming.  They  say  no  more 
than,  "  He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick,"  and  they  leave  Jesus  to  inter- 
pret their  wish.  When  Jesus  arrives  at  Bethany,  after  the  death  of 
Lazarus,  the  different  characters  of  the  two  sisters  are  supported  with 
the  most  delicate  discrimination,  even  under  that  pressure  of  grief 
which,  in  the  hand  of  a  coarse  painter,  would  have  obliterated  every 
distingaishing  feature.  Martha,  who  had  been  "  cumbered  with  much 
serving,"  when  she  had  to  entertain  our  Lord,  rises  with  the  same 
officious  zeal  from  the  ground,  where  she  was  sitting  dishevelled  and 
in  sackcloth,  amongst  the  friends  who  had  come  to  comfort  her.  She 
rises  the  moment  she  hears  by  some  chance  messenger  that  Jesus  is 
at  hand,  and  runs  to  meet  him.  Mary,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  so  much  engaged  with  his  discourse  as  not  to  think  of  providing 
for  his  entertainment,  is  incapable  of  so  brisk  an  exertion,  or  thinks  it 
more  respectful  to  Jesus  to  wait  his  coming.  This  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  two  sisters  is  in  the  style  of  nature,  according  to  which 
the  particular  temper,  and  feelings  of  particular  persons,  give  a  very 
great  variety  to  the  language  of  passion  upon  occasions  equally  inte- 
resting to  all  of  them.  A  man  may  know,  he  ought  to  know,  every 
corner  in  his  own  heart,  how  far  any  part  of  his  conduct  proceeds 
from  the  defect  of  good,  or  the  prevalence  of  wrong  principles.  But 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  does  not  give  him  access  to  know  all 
the  notions  of  delicacy  and  propriety  which  may  restrain,  or  urge  on 
others  at  particular  seasons,  and  may  give  to  their  conduct,  in  the  eye 
of  careless  observers,  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  which 
the)'' would  wish  ;  and  it  argues  both  an  uncandid  spirit,  and  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  say  or  to  think  this  man  does  not  feel  as 
he  ought,  because  he  does  not  express  his  feelings  as  1  would  express 
mine.  Martha  ran  and  met  Jesus  :  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house.  When 
Martha  comes  to  Jesus,  there  is  in  her  first  words  a  mixture  of  re- 
proach for  his  delay,  and  of  confidence  in  his  kindness,  "  I^ord,  if  thou 
hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died."  A  gleam  of  iiope,  in- 
deed, shoots  athwart  the  sorrowful  mind  of  Martha  at  the  sight  of 
Jesus.  But  her  wish  was  so  great  that  she  is  afraid  to  mention  it. 
"  I  know,  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will 
give  it  thee."  She  has  conceived  a  hope,  in  the  state  of  her  mind  it 
was  a  wild  hope,  that  her  brother  whom  she  had  lost  might  be  in- 
stantly restored.  Jesus  comf)oses  her  spirit,  prepares  her  for  this  gift, 
by  recalling  her  thoughts  from  the  general  resurrection  to  himself,  and 
probably  gives  her  some  sign  or  some  direction,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  goes  to  the  house,  and  without  alarming  the  Jews  who 
were  assembled  there,  says  secretly  to  her  sister,  "  The  Master  is 
come,  and  calleth  for  thee."  This  message  instantly  rouses  Mary 
Her  spirit,  bowed  down  with  grief,  revives  at  his  call,  and  without 
knowing,  probably  without  conceiving  the  purpose  for  which  he  called 
her,  she  arose  quickly  and  went  to  liim.  When  she  arrives,  there  is 
more  submission  in  her  manner  than  there  had  been  in  that  of  Mar- 
tha. The  marks  are  stronger  of  a  depressed  and  afflicted  spirit.  She 
fell  down  at  his  feet,  weeping.    But,  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  should 
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look  beyond  these  outward  expressions,  which,  being  very  much  a 
matter  ot"constitution,vary  exceedingly  in  different  persons,  the  evan- 
gelist puts  the  same  words  into  the  mouth  of  both,  "  Lord,  if  thou 
hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died  ;"  and  whatever  interpreta- 
tion we  give  to  these  words  when  they  are  spoken  by  the  one  sister, 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  them  the  same  when  they  are  spoken  by  the 
other.  In  this  exhibition  of  the  manner  of  the  two  sisters  there  is  so 
much  of  nature,  and  of  nature  appearing  strongly  in  minute  circum- 
stances, as  to  be  far  superior  to  that  truth  of  painting  which  we  ad- 
mire in  a  fancied  picture,  and  to  carry  with  it  an  internal  evidence 
that  John  was  a  witness  of  what  he  describes,  and  that  his  drawing 
is  part  of  a  scene  which,  from  the  powerful,  yet  different  emotions  of 
the  two  sisters,  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  feeling  breast. 

Tlie  next  object  which  presents  itself  in  this  moral  exhibition,  is  the 
character  of  the  Apostles.  The  Gospels  present  us  with  the  most 
natural  picture  of  the  Apostles ;  their  doubts,  their  fears,  their  slow- 
ness of  apprehension  and  of  belief  By  circumstances  that  seem  to 
be  incidentally  recorded,  we  see  them  feeling  and  acting,  not  indeed 
in  the  manner  which  would  have  occurred  to  a  rude,  unskilful  hand, 
had  he  attempted  to  draw  those  who  were  honoured  with  being  the 
companions  of  Jesus,  but  in  the  manner  which  any  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart  will  perceive  to  be  the  most  natural 
for  men  of  their  condition  and  education,  and  situated  as  they  were. 
We  see  them  differing  from  one  another  in  sentiments  and  conduct, 
with  the  same  kind  of  variety  which  is  observable  amongst  our 
neighbours  and  companions,  each  preserving  in  every  situation  his 
peculiar  character,  and  all  at  the  same  time  uniting  in  attachment  to 
their  master. 

Although  the  companions  of  Jesus  were  interested  in  the  fate  of 
his  friend  Lazarus,  yet  they  did  not  understand  the  hints  which  our 
Lord  gave  them.  Although  sleep  is  one  of  the  most  common  images 
of  death,  they  suppose  when  Jesus  says,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleep- 
eth,"  that  he  was  enjoying  a  refreshing  sleep,  by  which  nature  was 
to  work  his  cure  ;  and  not  attending  to  tiie  impropriety  of  Jesus  going 
a  long  way  to  awake  him  out  of  such  a  sleep,  they  say,  "  Lord, 
if  he  sleep  he  shall  do  well."  When  Jesus  tells  them  plainly  "Laza- 
rus is  dead,"  Thomas  stands  forth,  and  by  one  expression  pre- 
sents to  us  the  same  character  which  is  more  fully  unfolded  in  an- 
other chapter  of  this  Gospel.* 

All  the  disciples  were  filled  with  sorrow  and  despair,  when  they 
saw  their  Master  condemned,  executed,  and  laid  in  the  tomb.  "  For 
as  yet,"  says  John,  "  they  knew  not  the  Scripture  that  he  must  rise 
again  from  the  dead."  At  length,  "  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them."  "  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the 
Lord."  It  happened  that  Thomas  was  not  present.  And  when  ''  the 
other  disciples  had  said  to  him,  we  liave  seen  the  Lord,"  his  answer 
was,  "Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put 
my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  ray  hand  into  bis  side, 
I  will  not  believe."  About  eight  days  after,  Jesus  condescended  to 
give  him  this  proof     "  Reach   hither,"  said  he,  "  thy  finger,  and 

*  John  XX.  9,  19,  20,  24—28. 
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behold  my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
side,  and  be  not  faithless  but  believing.  And  Thomas  answered  and 
said,  My  Lord  and  my  God."  He  had  felt  doubts,  but  his  heart  ap- 
pears full  of  affection  and  reverence.  Now,  mark  here  the  same 
Thomas.  The  disciples  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  going  back 
to  Judea.  They  had  tried  to  dissuade  their  Master,  but  they  find 
him  fixed  in  his  purpose.  "  Lazarus  is  dead,  nevertheless  let  us  go 
unto  him.  Then  said  Thomas  unto  his  fellow  disciples,  let  us  also  go, 
that  we  may  die  with  him."  You  see  here  the  same  warmth  of 
temper,  the  same  firm  determined  mind  which  appeared  at  ihe  other 
time,  but  you  see  also  the  same  defect  of  faith.  Thomas  does  not 
think  it  possible  that  Jesus  could  shelter  himself  from  the  Jews.  He 
does  not  see  any  purpose  that  could  be  served  by  the  journey.  He 
thinks  Jesus  is  going  to  throw  away  his  life.  Yet  he  resolves  himself, 
and  he  encourages  his  fellow  disciples  not  to  part  with  him.  Our 
Master  makes  a  sacrifice  of  his  life.  We  have  forsaken  all  and  follow- 
ed him.  Let  us  follow  him  also  in  this  journey ;  "  let  us  go  that  we 
may  die  with  him."  It  is  the  strong  effort  of  a  mind  which  loved 
and  venerated  Jesus,  yet  distrusted  and  did  not  know  his  divine 
power :  Thomas  faithless,  yet  affectionate  and  manly. 

Such  is  the  mixture  of  character  which  we  often  meet  with  in 
common  life.  They  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  who  have  observed  most  accurately 
the  manners  of  those  around  them,  will  best  perceive  the  truth  of  that 
picture  which  the  Evangelists  have  drawn  of  themselves,  and  they 
will  be  struck  with  the  force  of  that  internal  evidence  for  the  Gospel 
history  which  arises  from  this  simple  natural  record.  We  cannot 
attend  to  this  picture  without  recollecting  the  divine  power  which, 
out  of  these  feeble  doubting  men,  raised  the  most  successful  instru- 
ments of  spreading  the  religion  of  Jesus.  There  was  no  want  of  faith 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Thomas  was  one  of  that  company  which 
was  assembled,  when  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
he  who  now  says,  "  Let  us  go  and  die  with  Jesus,"  with  power  gave 
witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.* 

The  principal  object  in  this  moral  exhibition  yet  remains.  It  is 
Jesus  himself.  The  striking  feature  throughout  the  whole  is  tender- 
ness and  love.  But  we  discern  also  prudence,  fortitude,  and  dignity  ; 
and  this  chapter  may  thus  serve  as  a  specimen  of  that  most  perfect  and 
most  difficult  character,  which  the  Apostles  were  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving, and  which,  had  they  conceived  it,  they  would  have  been 
vmable  to  support  in  every  situation  with  such  exact  propriety,  if  they 
had  not  drawn  it  from  the  life. 

After  he  receives  the  message  from  the  sisters,  he  relieves  himself 
from  the  importunity  of  his  disciples,  by  an  assurance  which  was 
sufficient  to  remove  their  anxiety,  and  he  lingers  for  two  days  in  the 
place  where  he  was.  The  purpose  of  his  lingering  was,  that  Lazarus 
might  be  truly  dead,  that  he  might  not  merely  recover  a  man  who 
was  sick,  but  that  he  might  raise  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  grave. 
But  this  lingering  did  not  proceed  from  indifference.  Mark  how  beauti- 
fully the  fifth  verse  is  thrown  in  between  the  assurance  given  to  the  dis- 

*  Acts  iv.  31.  33. 
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«iples,  and  the  resolution  to  delay.  He  loved  the  family.  He  entered 
into  their  sorrows.  His  sympathy  for  them,  indeed,  yields  to  his  prose- 
cution of  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  came,  yet  his  love  is  not  the  less 
for  delay.  How  tender  and  how  soothing  !  The  merciful  High  Priest, 
to  whom  Christians  still  send  their  requests,  is  not  forgetful,  although  he 
does  not  instantly  grant  them.  He  loves  and  pities  his  own.  But  he 
does  not  think  their  time  always  the  best.  His  own  time  for  showing 
favour  is  set.  No  intervening  circumstance  can  prevent  its  coming;  and 
when  it  arrives,  they  themselves  will  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  wel! 
chosen,  and  all  their  sorrow  will  be  forgotten  and  overpaid  by  the  joy 
which  is  brought  to  their  souls.  One  of  the  finest  moral  lessons  is  con- 
veyed by  this  delay  of  Jesus.  It  is  pleasing  to  act  from  kindness,  com- 
passion, and  love.  But  the  excess  of  good  affections  may  sometimes 
mislead  us;  and  there  are  considerations  of  prudence,  of  fidelity,  and 
justice,which  may  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  tender-hearted  man 
an  appearance  of  coldness  and  severity.  The  world  may  judge  hastily 
in  such  instances.  But  let  every  man  be  satisfied  in  his  own  mind, 
first,  that  he  has  good  aflections  ;  and  next,  that  the  considerations 
which  sometimes  restrain  the  exercise  of  them,  are  such  that  he  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  their  influence. 

It  is  strongly  marked  in  this  moral  picture,  that  the  delay  of  Jesus, 
although  dictated  by  prudence,  did  not  proceed  from  any  consideration 
of  his  personal  safety.  For,  when  the  disciples  represented  the 
danger  of  retiring  to  Judea,  his  answer  is,  "  Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  ?  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not, 
because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world.  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the 
night,  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in  him."  His  meaning 
is  explained  by  other  similar  expressions.  The  Jews  divided  the  day 
both  ill  summer  and  winter  into  twelve  hours,  so  that  an  hour  with 
them  marked,  not  as  with  us,  a  certain  portion  of  time,  but  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  day,  longer  in  summer,  and  shorter  in  winter.  The  time  of 
his  life  upon  earth  was  the  day  of  Jesus,  during  which  he  had  to 
finish  the  work  given  him  to  do.  While  this  day  continued,  none  of  his 
enemies  had  power  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
in  fulfilling  the  commandment  of  God.  When  this  day  ended,  his 
work  ended  also  ;  he  fell  indeed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  but  he 
was  ready  to  be  offered  up.  And  thus  in  the  same  picture  Jesus  is 
exhibited  as  gentle,  feeling,  compassionate  to  his  friends,  undaunted 
in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  assiduous  and  fearless  in  working  the 
work  of  Him  that  sent  him.  There  shines  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  picture  a  dignity  of  manner  ;  no  indecent  haste  ;  no  distrust  of  his 
own  power ;  a  delay,  which  rendered  one  work  more  difficult,  yet 
which  is  not  employed  in  preparing  for  an  uncommon  exertion. — 
"  Lazarus  is  dead,  and  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes,  that  I  was  not  there, 
to  the  intent  ye  may  believe."  He  wishes  to  give  his  disciples  a  more 
striking  manifestation  of  his  divine  power  ;  and  the  display  is  made 
for  their  sakes,  not  for  his  own.  With  what  awful  solemnity  does  he 
unfold  to  Martha  his  exalted  character  in  these  words :  "  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me, 
shall  never  die  ;"  and  how  suitably  to  the  authority  implied  in  that 
character  does  he  require  from  Martha  a  confession  of  her  faith  in  him  ! 
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Yet  how  easily  does  he  descend  from  this  dignity  to  mingle  his  tears 
with  those  of  his  friends.  "  When  he  saw  Mary  weeping,  and  the 
Jews  also  weeping  which  came  with  her,  he  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and 
was  troubled  :"  and  as  they  led  him  to  the  sepulchre,  "  Jesus  wept." 
How  amiable  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  !  He  found  upon 
earth  an  hospital  full  of  the  sound  of  lamentation,  a  dormitory  in  which 
some  are  every  day  falling  asleep,  and  they  who  remain  are  mourn- 
ing over  those  who  to  them  are  not.  He  hath  brought  a  cordial  to 
revive  our  spirits,  while  we  are  bearing  our  portion  of  this  general 
sorrow,  and  he  hath  opened  to  our  view  a  land  of  rest.  But  even 
while  he  is  executing  his  gracious  purpose,  his  heart  is  melted  with 
the  sight  of  that  distress  which  he  came  to  relieve,  and  although 
he  was  able  to  destroy  the  king  of  terrors,  he  was  troubled  when  he 
beheld  in  the  company  of  mourners  a  monument  of  his  power.  We 
do  not  read  that  Jesus  ever  shed  tears  for  his  own  sufFerhigs.  When 
he  was  going  to  the  cross,  he  turned  round  and  said,  "  Daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me."  But  he  wept  over  Jerusalem  when  he 
thought  of  the  destruction  that  was  coming  upon  it  :*  and  here  the 
anguish  of  his  friends  draws  from  him  groans  and  tears.  He  was 
soon  to  remove  their  anguish.  But  it  was  not  the  less  bitter  during 
its  continuance  ;  and  it  is  the  present  distress  of  his  friends  into  which 
his  heart  enters  thus  readily. 

Let  the  false  pride  of  philosophy  place  the  perfection  of  the  human 
character  in  an  equality  of  mind,  unmoved  by  the  events  that  befal 
ourselves  or  others.  But  Christians  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
him  who  was  made  like  his  brethren,  that  the  variety  in  the  events 
of  life  was  intended  by  the  author  of  nature  as  an  exercise  of  feeling ; 
that  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  harden  our  hearts  against  the  impres- 
sions which  they  make,  and  that  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  express- 
ing what  we  feel.  That  God,  who  chastens  his  children,  loves  a  heart 
which  is  tender  before  him ;  and  Jesus,  who  wept  himself,  commands 
us  to  weep  with  them  that  weep.  The  tears  shed  are  both  a  tribute 
to  the  dead,  and  an  amiable  display  of  the  heart  of  the  living,  and 
they  interest  every  spectator  in  the  persons  from  whom  they  flow. 

Thus  have  we  seen  in  this  mortal  picture  of  tlie  character  of  Jesus, 
tenderness,  compassion,  prudence,  fortitude,  dignity,  "  Christ,  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,"t  the  strength  of  an  almighty 
arm  displayed  by  a  man  like  his  brethren,  "the  glory  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth. "J  The  assemblage  of 
qualities  is  so  luicommon,  and  the  harmony  with  which  they  are 
blended  so  entire,  that  they  convey  to  every  intelligent  reader  an 
impression  of  the  divinity  of  our  religion,  and  we  cannot  contemplate 
this  picture  without  feeling  the  sentiment  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
pressed by  the  Centurion  who  stood  over  against  the  cross  of  Jesus  : 
"  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God."§ 

H.  Circumstances  of  the  miracle, 

Mr.  Hume  and  other  philosophers,  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
have  denied  the  conclusiveness  of  the  general  argument  from  miracles, 

•  Luke  xxiii.  28;  xix,  41.  f  1  Cor.  i.  24. 

t  John  i.  14.  §  Matt,  xxvii.  .54. 
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or  Ihey  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  that  evidence  from  testimony 
upon  which  we  give  credit  to  tlie  works  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  But 
there  is  a  set  of  minute  writers  in  the  deistical  controversy,  who  have 
adopted  a  style  of  philological  or  verbal  objections,  which  would  set 
aside  the  truth  of  the  record,  not  by  any  general  reasoning,  but  by 
supposed  instances  of  inaccuracy  or  impropriety  in  particular  narra- 
tions. This  style  of  objections  enters  into  ordinary  conversation  ;  it 
is  level  to  the  understanding  of  many,  who  are  incapable  of  apprehend- 
ing a  general  argument ;  and  it  is  the  usual  refuge  of  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  oppose  to  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion. 

You  will  find  objections  of  this  kind  occasionally  thrown  out  in 
many  deistical  writers.  But  they  were  formed  into  a  sort  of  system 
in  a  treatise  published  about  sixty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Woolston,  and 
entitled,  "  Discourses  upon  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  a  book  now 
very  little  known,  but  which  drew  great  attention  at  the  time,  and 
was  overpowered  by  a  variety  of  able  answers.  Mr.  Woolston  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  writers  of  the 
Christian  church  understood  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  purely  in  an 
allegorical  sense,  as  emblems  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  and  that  there  was 
good  reason  for  doing  so,  because  the  accounts,  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
are  absurd  and  incredible.  He  has  been  convicted  by  those  who 
have  answered  him,  of  gross  disingenuity  in  maintaining  the  first  of 
his  positions.  It  is  true  that  the  fathers,  even  of  the  first  century, 
were  led  by  their  attachment  to  that  philosophy  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  to  seek  for  hidden  spiritual  meanings  in  the  plain 
historical  parts  of  Scripture.  And  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  went 
so  far  as  to  imdervalue  the  literal  sense  in  comparison  with  the  alle- 
gorical, saying,  "  the  Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  under- 
stand them  as  they  are  written."*  He  has  pursued  this  manner  of 
interpreting  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  much  farther  than  became  a 
sound  reasoner.  But  although  it  appeared  to  him  more  sublime  and 
instructive  than  a  simple  exposition  of  the  facts  recorded,  yet  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  facts ;  and  accordingly  in 
his  valuable  work  against  Celsus  the  Jew,  where  he  answers  the 
objections  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  states  with  great  force  of 
reason  the  arguments  upon  which  our  faith  rests,  he  appeals  repeatedly 
to  the  miracles  which  Jesus  did,  which  he  enabled  his  apostles  to  do, 
and  some  faint  traces  of  which  remained  in  the  days  of  Origen.  He 
says  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  converted  nations,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  absurd  in  the  apostles  to  have  attempted  the  introduction 
of  a  new  religion  without  the  help  of  miracles.  Mr,  Woolston,  there- 
fore, is  left  without  the  support  of  that  authority  which  he  pleads ;  for 
Origen,  the  most  allegorical  of  the  fathers,  even  where  he  prefers  the 
allegorical,  does  not  exclude  the  literal  sense  ;  and  his  argumentative 
discourse  proceeds  upon  the  acknowledged  truth  of  the  facts  recorded. 

The  second  position  does  not  profess  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
any  name,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  narration,  which,  Mr.  Woolston 
says,  is  so  filled  with  monstrous  incredibilities  and  absurdities,  that 
the  best  way  in  which  any  person  can  defend  it,  is  by  having  recourse 
to  the  allegorical  sense.     But  in  this  way,  the  argument  from  miracles 

•  Origen,  Stroniata,  lib.  x. 
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is  totally  lost,  because,  if  we  regard  them  not  as  facts,  but  as  a  method 
of  conveying  spiritual  instruction,  the  appeal  which  Jesus  continually 
made  to  the  works  that  he  did,  must  appear  to  us  chimerical  or  false. 
Although,  therefore,  Mr.  Woolston  has  the  effrontery  to  pretend  a 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  Jesus,  in  his  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  literal  sense,  that  literal  sense  must  be  defended  by 
every  Christian. 

It  is  impossible  to  lead  you  through  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  by  Woolston  and  other  writers.  But  I  shall  point  out  the 
sources  from  whence  satisfying  answers  may  be  drawn,  and  give 
some  specimens  of  tlie  application  of  these  sources. 

The  sources  of  answers  are  three  :  An  intimate  acquaintance  with 
local  manners,  customs,  and  prejudices — an  analysis  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  original — and  a  close  attention  to  the  whole 
contexture  of  the  narration. 

1.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  local  manners,  customs,  and  pre- 
judices. One  of  the  most  satisfying  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  arises  from  their  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  that  country  in  which  we  say  the  authors  of  them 
lived,  a  reference  so  exact,  so  uniform,  and  extending  to  such  minute- 
ness, as  to  afibrd  conviction  to  any  person  who  considers  it  properly, 
that  these  are  not  the  production  of  a  later  age  or  another  country. — 
This  continual  reference,  while  it  is  a  proof  of  their  authenticity, 
colours  every  narration  contained  in  them,  with  circumstances  which 
appear  strange  to  a  reader  who  is  not  versant  in  Jewish  antiquities ; 
and  this  strangeness  furnishes  many  objections  to  those  who  are 
themselves  ignorant,  or  who  wish  to  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of 
others.  But  the  phantom  is  dissipated  by  that  local  knowledge 
which  may  be  easily  acquired  and  easily  applied. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  words  in  the  original.  Particular  objections 
against  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  multiplied  by  this  circumstance, 
that  we  read  a  narration  of  them,  having  a  continual  reference  to 
ancient  manners,  not  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally 
written,  but  in  a  translation.  For,  allowing  that  translation  all  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  it,  and  it  deserves  a  great  deal,  still  it  must  happen 
that  the  words  in  the  translation  do  not  always  convey  precisely  the 
same  meaning  with  those  to  which  they  correspond  in  the  original. — 
Different  combinations  of  ideas,  and  different  modes  of  phraseology 
diversify  those  words  which  answer  the  most  exactly  to  one  another 
in  different  languages  ;  and  although  translations  even  under  this  dis- 
advantage are  sufficient  to  give  every  necessary  information  to  those 
who  are  incapable  of  reading  the  original,  yet  we  have  experience,  in 
reading  all  ancient  authors,  that  the  delicacy  of  a  sentiment  and  the 
peculiar  manner  of  an  action  may  be  so  far  lost  by  the  words  used 
in  a  translation,  that  there  is  no  way  of  answering  objections  ground- 
ed upon  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  sentiment  or  action,  but  by  having 
recourse  to  the  original. 

3.  A  close  attention  to  the  whole  contexture  of  the  narration. — 
Those  who  are  forward  to  make  objections,  are  not  disposed  to 
compare  the  different  parts  of  the  narration,  because  it  is  not  their 
business  to  find  an  answer.  They  choose  rather  to  lay  hold  of  par- 
ticular expressions,  and  to  give  them  the  most  exceptionable  form,  by 
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presenting  them  in  a  detailed  view.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of 
Scripture  leaves  it  very  much  exposed  to  this  kind  of  objections. — 
When  all  the  circumstances  of  a  story  are  artfully  arranged,  so  as  to 
have  a  visible  reference  to  one  another,  the  manifest  unfairness  of 
attempting  to  present  a  part  of  the  story  disjointed  from  the  rest, 
betrays  the  design  of  a  person  who  makes  such  an  attempt.  But 
when  the  circumstances  are  spread  carelessly  through  the  whole 
narration,  inserted  by  th*^  historian  as  they  occurred  to  his  observation 
or  his  recollection,  without  his  seeming  desirous  to  prepossess  the 
readers  with  an  opinion  that  the  story  is  true,  or  aware  that  any 
objection  could  be  raised  to  it  in  this  natural  manner,  which  is  the 
manner  of  truth  and  the  manner  of  Scripture,  it  is  easy  to  raise  a 
variety  of  plausible  objections;  and  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  is 
necessary  in  order  to  discern  the  futility  of  them. 

From  these  three  sources  answers  may  be  drawn  to  all  the  objec- 
tions that  have  ever  been  made  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  To  show  their  utility,  I  shall  give  a  specimen  of  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  some  of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Woolston  has  urged 
against  three  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  ;  the  cure  of  the  para- 
lytic in  the  second  chapter  of  Mark,  the  turning  of  water  into 
wine  at  Cana,  in  the  second  chapter  of  John,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  in  the  eleventh  chapter. 

"  And  again  he  entered  into  Capernaum,  after  some  da^^s  ;  and  it 
was  noised  that  he  was  in  the  house.  And  straightway  many  were 
gathered  together,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  room  to  receive  them, 
no,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door  :  and  he  preached  the  word  unto 
them.  And  they  came  unto  him,  bringing  one  sick  of  the  palsy,  which 
was  borne  of  four.  And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  him 
for  the  press,  they  uncovered  the  roof  where  he  was:  and  when  they 
had  broken  it  up,  they  let  down  the  bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the 
palsy  lay."* 

Mr.  Woolston  says,  in  a  mode  of  expression  which  he  uses  with- 
out any  scruple,  this  is  the  most  monstrously  absurd,  improbable,  and 
incredible  of  any, according  to  the  letter.  If  the  people  thronged  so 
much  that  those  who  bore  the  paralytic  could  not  get  to  the  door, 
why  did  not  they  wait  till  the  crowd  was  dismissed,  rather  than  heave 
up  the  sick  man  to  the  top  of  the  house  with  ropes  and  ladders,  break 
up  tiles,  spars,  and  rafters,  and  make  a  hole  large  enough  for  the  man 
and  his  bed  to  be  let  through  to  the  injury  of  the  house,  and  the 
danger  and  annoyance  of  those  who  were  within  ?  A  slight  attention 
to  the  ordinary  style  of  architecture  in  Judea,  and  to  the  words  of 
the  original,  removes  every  appearance  of  absurdity  in  the  narration. 
The  houses  in  Judea  were  seldom  more  than  two  stories  high,  and 
the  roofs  were  always  flat,  with  a  battlement  or  parapet  round  the 
edges,  so  that  there  was  no  danger  in  walking  or  pitching  a  tent,  As 
was  often  done  upon  the  roof  There  was  a  stair  within  tlie  house, 
which  led  to  a  door  that  lay  flat  when  it  was  not  opened,  forming  to 
all  appearance  a  part  of  the  roof,  and  was  secured  by  a  lock  or  bolt 
on  the  inside,  to  prevent  its  being  readily  opened  by  thieves.  By  this 
door  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  could  easily  get  to  the  roof,  and 

•  Mark  ii.  1 — 4. 
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there  was  often  a  fixed  stair  leading  to  it  from  the  outside,  or  where 
that  was  wanting,  a  short  ladder  was  occasionally  apphed.  Suppos- 
ing then,  the  house  mentioned  by  Mark  to  have  been  built  after  this 
common  fashion  ;  the  court  before  it  so  full,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  near  the  door  of  the  house  ;  the  people  so  throng,  and  so 
earnest  in  listening,  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  their  giving  place  to 
any  one ;  in  this  situation,  the  four  persons  who  carried  the  palsied 
man  upon  a  little  couch,  xxiviSiov,  think  of  going  round  to  another  part 
of  the  house,  at  which  by  a  stair  or  ladder  they  easily  reach  the  roof. 
They  find  the  door  laying  flat,  and  the  word  c^o^v^avte;  implies  that  some 
force  was  necessary  to  break  it  open.  That  force  might  have  disturbed 
the  family  had  they  been  quiet.  But  at  present  they  are  too  much 
engaged  to  attend  to  it,  or  their  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  force  was  used,  prevents  them  from  giving  any  interruption.  The 
door  being  made  to  allow  persons  to  come  out  upon  the  roof,  and  the 
couch  being  a  x%ivl8i.ov,*  it  would  not  be  ditficult  for  four  men  to  let 
down  the  couch  by  the  stair  on  the  inside,  two  of  them  going  before 
to  receive  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  others.  After  the  couch  is  thus 
brought  into  the  room  v/here  Jesus  was,  in  the  only  method  by  which 
access  could  be  found  to  him,  he  rewards  the  faith  of  the  sick  man  by 
performing,  in  presence  of  his  enemies,  several  of  whom  appear  to 
have  mingled  with  the  multitude,  an  instantaneous  and  wonderful 
cure.  The  palsy  is  a  disease  seldom  completely,  never  suddenly 
removed.  The  extreme  degree  in  which  it  affected  this  man  was 
known  to  the  four  who  carried  him,  to  the  multitude  in  the  midst  of 
whom  he  was  laid,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Capernaum.  Yet  by  a 
word  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  he  is  enabled  to  rise  up  and  carry  his 
couch.  Judge  from  this  simple  exposition,  whether  the  narrative  of 
Mark  deserves  to  be  called  monstrously  absurd  and  incredible. 

The  turning  of  water  into  wine  is  recorded  in  the  second  chaptei 
of  John.  The  only  objection  to  this  miracle  which  merits  consider- 
ation, is  the  offence  conceived  by  Mr.  Woolston  at  the  expression 
which  our  Lord  uses  to  his  mother.  And  I  doubt  not  that  it  sounds 
harsh  in  the  ears  of  every  English  reader.  "  When  they  wanted 
wine,  the  mother  of  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  they  have  no  wine  ;  Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Mine  hour  is 
not  yet  come."  Here  an  analysis  of  the  words  in  the  original  appears 
to  me  to  afford  a  satisfying  answer  to  the  objection.  I  need  scarcely 
remark,  that  yw*?  is  the  word  by  which  women  of  the  highest  rank 
were  addressed  in  ancient  times  by  men  of  the  most  polished  manners, 
when  they  wished  to  show  them  every  mark  of  respect.  It  is  used 
by  Jesus,  when  with  filial  affection,  in  his  dying  moments,  he  provides 
every  soothing  attention  for  his  mother.  The  phrase  tv  fi^ot,  xai.  aoi  occurs 
in  some  place  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
also  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  uniformly  rendered  "  What  have 
I  to  do  with  thee  }"  and  seems  to  mark  a  check,  a  slight  reprimand,  a 
degree  of  displeasure.  It  was  not  unnatural  for  our  translators  to  give 
the  Grcelc  phrase  the  same  sense  here  ;  and  many  commentators  under- 
stand our  Lord  as  checking  his  mother  for  directing  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  divine  power.     I  do  not  think  that  such  a  check  would  have 

•  Luke  V.  19,  24. 
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been  inconsistent  with  that  tender  concern  for  liis  mother  which  our 
Lord  sliowed  upon  the  cross.  It  became  him  who  was  endov/cd  with 
the  Spirit  without  measure,  to  be  led  by  that  Spirit  in  the  discharge 
of  his  pubUc  office,  and  not  to  commit  himself  to  the  narrow  concep- 
tions of  any  of  the  children  of  men.  I  do  not  therefore  find  fault 
with  those  who  understand  Jesus  as  saying,  the  time  of  attesting  my 
commission  by  miracles  is  not  come,  and  I  cannot  receive  directions 
from  you  when  it  should  begin.  This  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Bnt  as  they  will  easily  bear  another  translation,  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  1  am  inclined 
to  prefer  it.  "  What  is  that  to  tliee  and  me  ?  The  want  of  wine  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  the  master  of  the  feast.  Bnt  it  need  not  distress 
you  ;  and  ray  friends  cannot  accuse  me  of  unkindness  in  withholding 
an  exercise  of  my  power,  that  may  be  convenient  for  them,  for  I  have 
yet  done  no  miracle,  the  season  of  my  public  manifestation  not  being 
come."  We  know  that  Jesus  did  not  enter  upon  his  ministry  till  after 
John  was  cast  into  prison.  We  find  John,  in  the  next  chapter,  bap- 
tizing near  Salim,  and  this  is  called  the  beginning  of  miracles.  Ac- 
cording to  this  translation,  every  a|)pearance  of  liarshness  is  avoided, 
and  the  whole  story  hangs  perfectly  together.  You  will  observe, 
Mary  was  so  far  from  being  offended  at  the  supposed  harshness  of 
the  answer,  or  conceiving  it  to  be  a  refusal,  that  she  says  to  the 
servants,  "  Whatever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it :"  and  onr  Lord's  doing 
the  miracle  after  this  answer,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  his  attention  to 
his  mother.  Although  his  friends  had  no  reason  to  expect  an  inter- 
position of  his  power,  because  his  hour  was  not  come,  yet,  in  com- 
pliance with  her  desire,  he  supplies  plentifully  what  is  wanting. 

To  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  John, 
Mr.  Woolston  objects,  that  the  person  raised  was  not  a  man  of  emi- 
nence sufficient  to  draw  attention — that  he  gives  no  account  of  what 
he  saw  in  the  separate  state — that  it  was  absurd  in  Jesus  to  call 
with  a  loud  voice  to  a  dead  man  -that  Lazarus  having  his  head 
bound  is  suspicious — and  that  the  whole  is  a  romantic  story.  Now  the 
answer  to  all  this  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  contexture  of  the  narrative, 
in  which,  beautiful,  simple,  and  tender  as  it  is,  there  are  interwoven 
such  circumstances  as  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any 
person^ who  admits  the  authenticity  of  this  book,  that  the  greatest  of 
miracles  was  here  really  performed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  following 
the  frivolous  objections  of  Mr.  Woolston  one  by  one,  I  shall  present 
you  with  a  connected  view  of  these  circumstances,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  credibility  of  other  miracles  may  be  illus- 
trated. 

Jesus  lingered  in  the  place  where  he  was,  when  he  received  the 
message  from  the  sisters,  till  the  time  when,  by  the  divine  knowledge 
that  he  possessed,  he  said  to  the  apostles,  "Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth." 
After  this,  he  had  a  long  journey  to  Bethany;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  performed  it  hastily,  for  he  learned,  as  he  approached  the 
village,  that  Lazarus  had  lain  four  days  in  the  grave.  He  delayed 
so  long,  that  the  divine  power,  which  he  was  to  exert  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  might  be  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  provided  an  unquestionable  testimony  for  the 
truth  of  the  miracle,  by  arriving  before  the  davs  of  mourning  were 
8^  M 
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expired.  You  will  be  sensible  of  the  effect  of  this  circumstance,  if 
you  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  manners  of  the  Jews  respecting 
funerals.  One  of  the  greatest  calamities  in  human  life,  is  the  death  of 
those  persons  whose  society  had  been  our  comfort  and  joy.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  all  countries  to  testify  the  sense  of  tliis  calamity 
by  honours  paid  to  the  dead,  and  by  expressions  of  grief  on  the  part  of 
the  living.  In  eastern  countries,  where  all  the  passions  are  strong, 
and  agitate  the  frame  more  than  in  our  northern  climates,  these  ex- 
pressions of  grief  were  often  exceedingly  violent ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing some  wise  prohibitions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  mourning  in  the 
land  of  Judea  was  more  expressive  of  anguish  than  that  wliich  we 
commonly  see.  The  dead  body  was  carried  out  to  burial  not  long 
after  the  death.  But  the  house  in  which  the  person  had  died,  the 
furniture  of  the  house,  and  all  who  had  been  in  it  at  that  time,  became 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  unclean  for  seven  days.  During  that  time,  the 
near  relations  of  the  deceased  remained  constantly  in  the  house, 
unless  when  they  went  to  the  grave  or  sepulchre  to  mourn  over  the 
dead.  They  did  not  perform  any  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life  : 
they  were  not  considered  as  in  a  proper  condition  for  attending  the 
service  of  the  temple,  and  their  neighbonrs  and  acquaintances,  for 
these  seven  days,  came  to  condole  with  them,  bringing  bread  and 
wine  and  other  victuals,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  which  could 
lawfully  be  used.  Upon  this  charitable  errand,  a  number  of  Jews, 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  had  come  out  t^  Bethany,  which  was  with- 
in two  miles  of  the  city,  upon  the  day  when  Jesus  arrived  there  ;  and 
thus,  as  we  found  the  sisters  brought  out  to  the  sepulchre  one  after  an- 
other, by  the  most  natural  display  of  character,  so  here,  without  any 
appearance  of  a  divine  interposition,  hut  merely  by  their  following  the 
dictates  of  good  neighbourhood  or  of  decency,  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
are  gathered  together  to  be  the  witnesses  of  this  work.  When  the 
Jews  saw  Mary  rise  hastily  and  go  out,  after  the  private  message 
which  Martha  brought  her,  knowing  that  she  could  not  go  any  where 
but  to  the  sepulchre,  they  naturally  arose  to  follow  her,  that  they  might 
restrain  the  extravagance  of  her  grief,  and  assist  in  composing  her 
spirit  and  bringing  her  home.  They  found  Jesus  in  the  highway 
where  Martha  had  first  met  him,  groaning  in  spirit  at  the  distress  of 
the  family,  and  soothing  Mary's  complaint  by  this  kindly  question, 
"Where  have  ye  laid  him?"  a  question  which  showed  his  readiness 
to  take  part  in  her  sorrow  by  going  with  her  to  the  house  of  the  dead. 
The  Jews  answered  his  question,  "  Lord,  come  and  see  ;"  and  Jesus 
suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  them,  that  tiiey  might  see  there  was  no 
preparation  for  the  work  he  was  about  to  perform,  when  he  stepped 
oat  of  the  highway  along  with  them,  and  allowed  them  to  reach  the 
sepulchre  before  him.  His  tears  draw  the  attention  of  the  crowd  as 
he  approaches  the  place  ;  and  the  Evangelist  has  presented  to  us,  in 
their  different  remarks,  that  variety  of  character  which  we  discover 
in  every  multitude.  The  candid  and  feeling  admired  this  testimony 
of  his  affection  for  Lazarus,  "  Behold  how  he  loved  him  !"  Others, 
who  pretended  to  more  sagacity,  argued  from  the  grief  of  Jesus,  that, 
in  the  death  of  Lazarus,  he  had  met  with  a  disappointment  which  he 
would  liave  prevented  if  he  could.  Jesus,  without  making  any  reply 
to  either  remark,  arrives  at  the  grave.     John,  who  wrote  his  Gospel 
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at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  vvere 
strangers  to  Jewish  manners,  has  given  a  short  description  of  the 
grave,  which  we  must  carry  along  with  us.  The  Jews,  especially 
persons  of  distinction,  were  generally  laid,  not  in  such  graves  as  we 
commonly  see,  but  in  caves  hewn  in  the  rocks,  with  which  the  land 
of  Judea  abounded.  Sometimes  the  sepulchre  was  in  part  above  the 
ground,  having  a  door,  like  that  in  which  our  Lord  lay.  Sometimes 
it  was  altogether  below  ground,  having  an  aperture  from  which  a  staii 
led  down  to  the  bottom,  and  this  aperture  covered  witii  a  stone, 
except  when  the  sepulchre  was  to  be  opened.  The  body,  swathed 
in  linen,  with  the  feet  and  hands  tightly  bound,  and  the  whole  face 
covered  by  a  napkin,  was  laid,  not  in  a  coffin,  but  in  a  niche  or  cell 
of  the  sepulchre.  As  the  Jews,  at  the  command  of  Jesus,  were 
attempting  to  take  away  the  stone,  Martha  seems  to  stagger  in  the 
faith  which  she  had  formerly  expressed.  "  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stink- 
eth,  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days,"  mo.eta.ioc,  ya^  latc.  The  word 
means  that  he  has  been  four  days  in  some  particular  condition,  with- 
out expressing  what  condition  is  meant.  Now,  his  present  condition 
is,  being  in  the  cave.  It  was  mentioned  before,  tliat  he  had  been 
there  four  days,  and  therefore  our  translators  should  have  inserted  in 
italics  the  word  buried,  not  the  word  dead.  Jesus  revives  the  faith 
of  Martha  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  stone  is  removed,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  thanks  the  Father  for  having  heard  him.  His  enemies 
said,  that  he  did  his  mighty  works  by  the  assistance  of  the  devil. 
Here,  in  the  act  of  performing  the  greatest  of  them,  he  prays  with 
perfect  assurance  of  being  heard,  ascribes  the  honour  to  God,  and 
takes  to  himself  the  name  of  the  messenger  of  heaven.  Think  of  the 
suspense  and  earnest  attention  of  the  multitude,  while,  after  the 
sepulchre  is  opened,  Jesus  is  uttering  this  solemn  prayer.  How 
would  the  suspense  be  increased,  when  Jesus,  to  show  the  whole 
multitude  that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  his  deed,  calls  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth  !"  And  what  would  be  their 
astonishment  when  they  saw  this  command  instantly  obeyed ;  the 
man  who  had  lain  four  days  in  the  sepulchre,  sliding  his  limbs  down 
from  the  cell,  and  standing  before  it  upright !  The  bandages  prevent 
him  from  moving  forward.  But  Jesus,  by  ordering  the  Jews  to  loose 
him,  gives  them  a  nearer  opportunity  of  examining  this  wonderful 
sight,  and  of  deriving,  from  the  dress  of  his  body,  from  the  state  of 
the  grave  clothes,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  napkin  smothered 
his  face,  various  convincing  proofs,  that  the  man  whom  they  now  saw 
and  touched  alive,  had  been  truly  numbered  among  the  dead. 

The  contexture  of  this  narration  is  such  as  to  efface  from  our  minds 
every  objection  against  the  consistency  of  it ;  and  the  greatness  of  the 
miracle  is  obvious.  We  behold  in  this  work  the  Lord  of  Life.  None 
can  restore  a  man  who  had  seen  corruption,  but  He  who  in  the  be- 
ginning created  him.  Jesus  gives  us  here  a  sample  of  the  general 
resurrection,  and  a  sensible  sign  that  he  is  able  to  deliver  from  the 
second  death.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  "  Whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die,"or  ^rj  anoeavy]  «?  tov  aiwa,  {,  e. 
shall  not  die  for  ever.  Natural  death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and 
body;  eternal  death  is  the  loss,  the  degradation,  and  final  wretched- 
ness of  the  soul.     Both  are  the  wages  of  sin,  and  Jesus  dehvers  from 
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the  first,  which  is  visible,  as  a  pledge  of  his  being  able  to  deliver,  in 
due  time,  those  who  live  and  believe  in  him,  from  the  second  also. 
The  miracle  is  in  this  way  stated  by  himself,  both  as  a  confirmation 
of  his  mission,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  doctrine  of  his  reli- 
gion. 

Before  leaving  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle  I  would  observe, 
that  however  ably  such  objections  as  I  have  mentioned  may  be 
answered,  there  is  much  caution  to  be  used  in  stating  tliem  to  a  Chris- 
tian assembly.  It  is  very  improper  to  communicate  to  the  people  all  the 
extravagant  frivolous  conceits  tliat  have  been  broached  by  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  The  objection  may  remain  with  them  after  they  have 
forgotten  the  ansv;-er ;  and  their  faith  may  be  shaken  by  finding 
that  it  has  received  so  many  attacks.  It  becomes  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion indeed,  to  possess  their  minds  with  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  answers  that  may  be  made  to 
objections.  But  out  of  this  store-house  they  should  bring  forth  to  the 
people  a  clear  unembarrassed  view  of  every  subject  upon  which  they 
speak,  so  as  to  create  no  doubt  or  suspicion  in  those  who  hear  them, 
but  to  give  their  faith  that  stability  which  is  always  connected  with 
distinct  apprehension. 

III.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  effects  which  this 
miracle  produced.  Some  of  the  persons  who  had  come  to  comfort 
Mary,  when  they  saw  "  the  things  which  Jesus  did,  believed  on  him.'" 
It  was  the  conclusion  of  right  reason,  that  a  man  who,  in  the  sight  of 
a  multitude,  exerted,  without  preparation,  a  power  to  which  no 
human  exertion  deserves  to  be  compared,  was  a  messenger  of  heaven. 
It  was  the  conclusion  of  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  Jew,  that 
this  extraordinary  person,  appearing  in  the  land  of  Judea,  was  the 
Messiah,  whose  coming  was  to  be  distinguished  by  signs  and  wonders. 
The  chosen  people  of  God,  who  "  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel,"  found  in  this  miracle  the  most  striking  marks  of  him  that 
should  come.  The  conclusion  seems  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  pre- 
mises. Yet  it  was  not  drawn  by  all.  Many  believed,  "  but  some 
went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees  and  told  them  what  things  Jesus 
had  done."  They  knew  the  enmity  which  these  leading  men  enter- 
tained against  him.  They  were  afraid  of  incurring  their  anger,  by 
appearing  to  be  his  disciples :  they  hoped  to  obtain  their  favour  by 
informing  against  him;  and,  sacrificing  their  conviction  to  this  fear 
and  this  hope,  they  go  from  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  where  with 
astonishment  they  had  seen  the  power  of  Jesus,  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  his  enemies  by  a  recital  of  the  deed.  And  what  do  these  enemies 
do  ?  They  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  was  told  them 
by  witnesses  who  had  no  interest  in  forging  or  exaggerating  miracles 
ascribed  to  Jesus.  The  place  was  at  hand  ;  inquiry  was  easy  ;  and 
the  imposture,  had  there  been  any,  could  not  have  remained  hidden 
at  Jerusalem  for  a  day.  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  in  their  delibera- 
tions, proceed  upon  the  fact  as  undeniable.  "  This  man  doth  many 
miracles."  But,  from  mistaken  views  of  political  expediency,  the 
result  of  their  deliberation  is,  "  They  take  counsel  together  to  put  him 
to  death." 

There  is  thus  furnished  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  that 
has  often  been  asked,  If  Jesus  really  did  such  miracles,  how  is  it  pes- 
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sible  that  any  who  saw  them  could  remain  in  unbeUef  ?  Many,  we  are 
told,  did  believe  ;  and  here  is  a  view  of  the  motives  which  indisposed 
others  for  attending  to  the  evidence  which  was  exhibited  to  them,  and 
even  determined  them  to  reject  it.  You  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
influence  which  such  motives  exerted  at  that  time,  because  the  like 
influence  of  similar  motives  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation.  The 
evidence  upon  which  we  embrace  Christianity  is  not  the  same  which 
the  Jews  had  ;  but  it  is  sufficient.  All  the  parts  of  it  have  been  fully 
illustrated;  every  objection  lias  received  an  apposite  answer;  the 
gainsayers  have  been  driven  out  of  every  hold  which  they  have  tried 
to  occupy  ;  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  men  in  every  age  have 
admitted  the  evidence,  and  "  set  to  their  seal  that  God  is  true."  Yet 
it  is  rejected  by  many.  Pride,  false  hopes,  or  evil  passions,  detain 
them  in  infidelity.  They  ask  for  more  evidence.  They  say  they 
suspect  collusion,  enthusiasm,  credulity.  But  the  example  of  those 
Jews,  who  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  may  satisfy  you  that 
there  is  no  defect  in  the  evidence,  and  that  there  is  the  most  literal 
truth  in  our  Lord's  declaration,  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead." 

The  difl*erent  effects  which  the  same  religious  truths  and  the  same 
religious  advantages  produce  upon  diff'erent  persons,  aftbrd  one  in- 
stance of  a  state  of  trial.  God  is  now  proving  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  drawing  them  to  himself  by  persuasion,  by  that  moral 
evidence  which  is  enough  to  satisfy,  not  to  overpower.  Faith  in  this 
way  becomes  a  moral  virtue.  A  trial  is  taken  of  the  goodness  and 
honesty  of  the  heart.  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  light ;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full 
of  darkness.  If,  therefore,  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness !"  The  same  seed  of  the  word  is  scattered  by 
the  blessed  sower  in  various  soils,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  left  to 
appear  by  the  produce. 

Pierce's  Commentary. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


EXTERNAL    EVIDENCES    OF    CHRISTIANITY — PROPHECY. 

Had  Jesus  appeared  only  as  a  messenger  of  heaven,  the  points 
already  considered  might  have  finished  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
because  we  should  have  been  entitled  to  say  that  miracles  such  as 
those  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  transmitted  upon  so  unexceptionable  a 
testimony,  and  wrought  in  support  of  a  doctrine  so  worthy  of  God, 
are  the  complete  credentials  of  a  divine  mission.  But  the  nature  of 
that  claim  which  is  made  in  the  Gospel  requires  a  further  defence  : 
for  it  is  not  barely  said  that  Jesus  was  a  messenger  from  heaven,  but 
it  is  said  that  he  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  "  the  prophet  that 
should  come  into  the  world."*  John,  his  forerunner,  marked  him 
out  as  the  Christ.!  He  himself,  in  his  discourses  with  the  Jews,  often 
referred  to  their  books,  which  he  said  wrote  of  him.^  Before  his 
ascension,  he  expounded  to  his  disciples  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself  §  They  went  forth  after  his  death  declaring 
that  they  said  none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and 
Moses  did  say  sliould  come  ;]]  and  in  all  their  discourses  and  writings 
they  held  forth  the  Gospel  as  the  end  of  the  law,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  the  performance  of  the  mercy  promised  to 
the  fathers. 

If  the  Gospel  be  a  divine  revelation,  these  allegations  must  be  true  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  a  messenger  from  heaven  can  advance  a  false 
claim.  Although,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  con- 
firmation which  it  receives  from  miracles,  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  establish  our  faith,  had  no  such  claim  been  made ;  yet,  as  Jesus 
has  chosen  to  call  himself  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  Christians  to  examine  the  correspondence  between  that  system 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  Jews,  and  that  contained  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  their  fahh  does  not  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation, 
unless  they  can  satisfy  their  minds  that  the  characters  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  belong  to  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  presimied  that  he  had  wise  rea- 
sons for  taking  to  himself  this  name,  and  that  the  faith  of  his  disciples 
will  be  very  much  strengthened  by  tracing  the  connection  between 
the  two  dispensations.  But  the  nature  and  force  of  the  argument 
from  prophecy  will  unfold  itself  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  begin  with  attending  to  the  facts  upon  which  the 

•  John  iv.  26;  vi.  14.  f  John  i.  29— 31. 

+  John  V.  39,  46.  §  Luke  xxiv.  27. 

J  AcU  xxvi.  22. 
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argument  rests,  and  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  than  to 
form  premature  conceptions  of  the  amount  of  this  part  of  the  evidence 
for  Christianity. 


'  Section  I. 

* 

In  every  point  of  investigation,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  point  from  wliich  you  set  out,  that  there  may  be  no 
danger  of  confounding  the  points  that  are  assumed,  with  those  that 
are  to  be  proven.  There  is  much  reason  for  making  this  remark  in 
entering  upon  the  subject  which  we  are  now  to  investigate,  because 
attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  confused  and  inextricable,  by 
misstating  the  manner  in  which  the  investigation  ought  to  proceed. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  that  argument  from  prophecy,  which  often 
occurs  in  the  apologies  of  the  primitive  Christians,  calls  it  an  argu- 
ment beneath  the  notice  of  philosophers.  "It  might  serve,"  he  says, 
"  to  edifj'"  a  Christian,  or  to  convert  a  Jew,  since  both  the  one  and  the 
other  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  prophets,  and  both  are  obUged 
with  devout  reverence  to  search  for  their  sense  and  accomplishm.ent. 
But  this  mode  of  persuasion  loses  much  of  its  weight  and  influence, 
when  it  is  addressed  to  tliose  who  neither  understand  nor  respect  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  or  the  prophetic  spirit."*  Mr.  Gibbon  learned 
to  use  this  supercilious  inaccurate  language  from  Mr.  Collins,  an 
author  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  fully  before  I  finish 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  who  lays  it  down  as  the  funda- 
mental position  of  his  book,  that  Christianity  is  founded  upon  Judaism, 
and  from  thence  infers  that  the  Gentiles  ought  regularly  to  be  con- 
verted to  Judaism  before  they  can  become  Christians.  Tlie  object  of 
the  inference  is  manifest.  It  is  to  us,  in  these  later  ages,  a  much 
shorter  process  to  attain  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  than 
to  attain,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Gospel,  a  conviction  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Judaism:  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  necessary  that  we 
become  converts  to  Judaism  before  we  become  Christians,  the  evi- 
dence of  our  religion  is  involved  in  numberless  difficulties,  and  the 
field  of  objection  is  so  much  extended,  that  the  adversaries  of  our  faith 
may  hope  to  persuade  the  generality  of  mankind  that  the  subject  is  too 
intricate  for  their  understanding.  The  design  is  manifest ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  loose  or  fallacious  than  the  statement  which  is  employed 
to  accomplish  this  design.  In  order  to  perceive  this  you  need  only 
attend  to  the  difterei^ce  between'a  Jew  and  a  Gentile  in  the  conduct 
of  this  investigation.  A  Jew  who  respects  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
and  the  prophetic  spirit,  looks  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies 
which  appear  to  him  to  be  contained  in  his  sacred  books,  and  Avhen 
any  person  declares  that  these  prophecies  are  fulfilled  in  him,  the  Jew 
is  led  by  that  respect  to  compare  the  circumstances  in  the  appearance 
of  that  person  with  what  he  accounts  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies,  and  to  form  his  judgment  whether  they  be  fulfilled.  A 
Gentile,  to  whom  the  divinity  of  the  prophecies  was  formerly  un- 

*  Gibbon's  Roman  Hi^^taiy,  chap.  xv. 
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known,  but  who  hears  a  person  declaring  that  they  are  fulfilled  in 
him,  if  he  is  disposed  by  other  circumstances  to  pay  any  respect  to 
what  that  person  says,  will  be  led  by  that  respect  to  inquire  after  the 
books  in  which  these  prophecies  are  said  to  be  contained,  will  com- 
pare the  appearance  of  that  person  with  what  is  written  in  these 
books,  and  will  judge  from  this  comparison  how  far  they  correspond. 
Both  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  may  be  led  by  this  comparison  to  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  messenger  whose  character  and  history  Ihey 
examine,  is  the  person  foretold  in  the  prophecies.  Yet  the  Jew  set 
out  with  the  belief  that  the  prophecies  are  divine ;  the  Gentile  only 
attained  that  belief  in  the  progress  of  the  examination.  It  is  not 
possible,  then,  that  a  previous  belief  of  the  divinity  of  the  prophecies 
is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  of  the  fulfilment  of  them  ;  for  two  men 
may  form  the  same  judgment  in  this  matter,  the  one  of  whom  from 
the  beginning -had  that  belief,  and  the  other  had  it  not. 

The  true  point  from  which  an  investigation  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  must  commence,  is  this,  that  the  books  containing  what  is 
called  the  prophecy,  existed  a  considerable  time  before  the  events 
which  are  said  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  it.  I  say,  a  considerable  time, 
because  the  nearer  that  the  first  appearance  of  these  books  was  to  the 
event,  it  is  the  more  possible  that  human  sagacity  may  account  for 
the  coincidence,  and  the  remoter  the  period  is,  to  which  their  existence 
can  be  traced,  that  account  becomes  the  more  improbable.  Let  us 
place  ourselves,  then,  in  the  situation  of  those  Gentiles  whom  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  addressed ;  let  us  suppose  that  we  know  no 
more  about  the  books  of  the  Jews  than  they  might  know,  and  let  us 
consider  how  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  preliminary  point 
upon  which  the  investigation  must  proceed. 

The  prophecies  to  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  refer,  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  hands  of  obscure  individuals,  and  appear  in  that  sus- 
picious form  which  attends  every  prediction  of  an  unknown  date  and 
a  hidden  origin.  They  were  presented  to  the  world  in  the  public 
records  of  a  nation  ;  they  are  completely  incorporated  with  these  re- 
cords, and  they  form  part  of  a  series  of  predictions  which  cannot  be 
disjoined  from  the  constitution  and  history  of  the  state.  This  nation, 
however  singular  in  its  religious  principles,  and  in  what  appeared  to 
the  world  to  be  its  political  revolutions,  was  not  unknown  to  its  neigh- 
bours. By  its  geographical  situation,  it  had  a  natural  connection 
with  the  greatest  empires  of  the  world.  War  and  commerce  occa- 
sionally brought  the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Judea  into  tb.eir  view ; 
and  although  repugnant  in  manners  and  in  worship,  they  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  existence  and  the  peruliarities  of  this  kingdom.  The 
captivity,  first  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Salmanazar,  afterwards  of  the  two 
tribes  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  served  still  more  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  world,  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Jewish  manners.  And  ther(^  was  a  circumstance  in  the  return 
of  the  two  tribes  from  captivity,  which  was  to  those  who  observed  it 
in  ancient  times,  and  is  to  us  at  this  day,  a  singular  and  unquestion- 
able voucher  of  the  early  existence  of  their  books.  Neheniiah  was 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  He  had  received  much  opposition  in  this  work 
from  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria,  that  district  of  Palestine 
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which  the  ten  tribes  had  inhabited,  ard  into  which  the  king  of  As- 
syria had,  at  the  time  of  their  captivity,  transplanted  his  own  subjects. 
The  work,  however,  was  finished,  and  Nehemiah  proceeded  in 
making  the  regulations  which  appeared  to  him  necessary  for  main- 
taining order,  and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  amongst 
the  multitude  whom  he  had  gathered  into  Jerusalem.  Some  of  these 
regulations  were  not  universally  agreeable  ;  and  Manasseh,  a  son  of 
the  high  priest,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  fled  at  the 
head  of  the  malecontenl  Jews  into  Samaria,  The  Law  of  Moses 
was  not  acknowledged  in  Samaria,  for  the  king  of  Assyria,  after  the 
first  captivity,  had  sent  a  priest  to  instruct  those  whom  he  planted 
there,  in  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  country,  and  for  some  time 
they  had  offered  sacrifices  to  idols  in  conjunction  with  the  true  God. 
But  Manasseh,  emulous  of  the  Jews  whom  he  had  left,  and  consider- 
ing the  honour  of  a  descendant  of  Aaron  as  concerned  in  the  purity 
of  worship  which  he  established  in  his  new  residence,  prevailed  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  put  away  their  idols,  built  a  temple  to  the  God  of 
Israel  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  introduced  a  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch.  He  did  not  introduce  any  of  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  lest  the  Samaritans,  observing  the  pecu- 
liar honours  with  which  God  had  distinguished  Jerusalem,  "the  place 
which  he  had  chosen,  to  put  his  name  there,"  should  entertain  less 
reverence  for  the  temple  of  Gerizim.  And  as  a  farther  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, Manasseh  had  the  book  of  the  law  written  for  tlie  Samar- 
itans, not  in  the  Chaldee  character,  which  Ezra  had  adopted  in  the 
copies  of  the  law  which  he  made  for  the  Jews,  to  whom  that  language 
had  become  familiar  during  the  captivity,  but  in  the  old  Samaritan 
character.  During  the  successive  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
Samaritans  continued  to  reside  in  their  neighbourhood,  worshipping 
the  same  God,  and  using  the  same  law.  But  between  the  two  na- 
tions there  was  that  kind  of  antipathy,  which,  in  religious  differences, 
is  often  the  more  bitter,  the  less  essential  the  disputed  points  are,  and 
which,  in  this  case,  proceeded  so  far  that  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
not  only  held  no  communion  in  worship,  but  had  "  no  dealings 
with  one  another," 

Here  then  are  two  rival  tribes  stated  in  opposition  and  enmity  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  yet  acknowledging  and  preserving  the 
same  laws,  as  if  appointed  by  Providence  to  watch  over  the  corrup- 
tions which  either  might  be  disposed  to  introduce,  and  to  transmit  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  pure  and  free  from  suspicion,  those  books  in 
which  Moses  wrote  of  Jesus.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  often 
quoted  by  the  early  fathers.  After  it  had  been  unknown  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  it  was  found  by  the  industry  of  some  of  those  critics  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  amongst  the  rem- 
nant who  still  worship  at  Gerizim.  Copies  of  it  were  brought  into 
Europe,  and  the  learned  have  now  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
Samaritan  text.used  by  the  followers  of  Manasseh,  with  the  Hebrew 
or  Chaldee  text  used  by  the  Jews. 

While  this  ancient  schism  thus  furnished  succeeding  ages  with 
jealous  guardians  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  existence  and  integrity  of  all 
their  Scriptures  were  vouched  by  another  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews. 

9  N 
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Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  progress  of  his  conquests,  either  visited 
the  land  ^f  Judea,  or  received  intelligence  concerning  Ihe  Jews.  His 
inquisitive  mind,  which  was  no  stranger  to  science,  and  which  was 
not  less  intent  upon  great  plans  of  commerce  than  of  conquest,  was 
probably  struck  with  the  peculiarities  of  this  ancient  people  ;  and 
when  he  founded  his  city  Alexandria,  he  invited  many  of  the  Jews 
to  settle  there.  The  privileges  which  he  and  his  successors  conferred 
upon  them,  and  the  advantages  of  that  situation,  multiplied  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  ;  and  the  constant  intercourse  of  trade  oblig- 
ed them  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  which  the  conquerors  of  Asia 
had  introduced  through  all  the  extent  of  the  Macedonian  empire. — 
Retaining  the  religion  and  manners  of  Judea,  but  gradually  forgetting 
the  language  of  that  country,  they  became  desirous  that  their  Scrip- 
tures, the  car.on  of  which  was  by  this  time  complete,  should  be  trans- 
lated into  Greek  ;  and  it  was  especially  proper  that  there  should  be  a 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue,  where  a 
portion  of  it  was  read  every  Sabbath-day.  We  have  the  best  reason 
for  saying  that  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  from  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  its  being  made,  probably  in  many  points 
fabulous,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  was  begun  at 
Alexandria  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  at 
once.  Learned  men  have  conjectured,  indeed,  from  a  diii'erence  of 
style,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  by 
other  hands.  But  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  woric,  so  acceptable  to 
the  numerous  and  wealthy  body  of  Jews  who  resided  at  Alexandria, 
would  receive  any  long  interruption  after  it  was  begun  ;  and  a  subse- 
quent event  in  the  Jewish  history  appears  to  fix  a  time  when  a  trans- 
lation of  the  prophets  would  be  demanded.  About  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria, 
committed  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  against  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews ;  and  as  he  contended  with  the  King  of 
Egypt  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  we  may  believe  tliat  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  shared  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  as  for  as  the  power  of  Anti- 
ochus could  reach  them.  Amongst  other  edicts  which  he  issued,  he  for- 
bade any  Jews  to  read  the  law  of  Moses  in  public.  As  the  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  the  prophets,  the  Jews  began  at  this  time  to  substitute 
portions  of  the  prophets  instead  of  the  law.  After  the  heroical  exploit 
of  the  AsmouEean  family,  the  Maccabees  had  delivered  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus,  and  restored  the  reading  of  the  law,  the 
prophists  continued  to  be  read  also  ;  and  we  know  that  before  the 
days  of  our  Saviour,  reading  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  a 
stated  part  of  the  synagogue  service.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
Septuagint  translation  came  to  be  used  in  the  churches  of  the  Hellen- 
istical  Jews  scattered  through  the  Grecian  cities ;  and  we  are  told  it 
was  used  in  some  of  the  synagogues  of  Judea. 

When  Rome,  then,  entered  into  an  alliance  with. the  princes  of 
the  Asmona3an  line,  who  were  at  that  time  independent  sovereigns, 
and  when  Judea,  experiencing  the  same  fate  with  the  other  allies  of 
that  ambitious  republic,  was  subdued  by  Pompey  about  sixty  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  hooks  of  the  Jews  were  ])ublicly 
read  in  a  lan<?ua2e  which  was  then  universal.     The  diffusion  of  the 
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Jews  through  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  veneration  in 
which  they  held  their  scriptures,  conspired  to  assure  the  heathen  that 
such  books  existed,  and  to  spread  some  general  knowledge  of  their 
contents :  and  even  could  we  suppose  it  possible  for  a  nation  so  zeal- 
ous of  the  law,  and  so  widely  scattered  as  the  Jews  were,  to  enter 
into  a  concert  for  altering  their  scriptures,  we  must  be  sensible  that 
insuperable  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  an  attempt, 
by  the  animosity  between  the  religious  sects  which  at  that  time  flour- 
ished in  Judea.  The  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees  diflered  upon 
essential  points  respecting  the  interpretation  and  extent  of  the  law  ; 
they  were  rivals  for  reputation  and  influence  ;  there  were  learned  men 
upon  both  sides,  and  both  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Moses  ;  and 
thus,  as  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  in  ancient  times  were  appointed 
of  God  to  watch  over  the  Pentateuch  ;  so,  in  the  ages  immediately 
before  our  Saviour,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  were  faithful 
guardians  of  all  the  ancient  scriptures. 

Sucli  is  the  amount  of  that  testimony  to  the  existence  of  their  sacred 
books,  long  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  with  which  the  Jews,  a 
nation  superstitious! y  attached  to  their  law,  widely  spread,  and 
strictly  guarded,  present  them  to  the  world ;  and  to  this  testimony 
there  are  to  be  added  the  many  internal  marks  of  authenticity  which 
these  books  exhibit  to  a  discerning  reader, — the  agreement  of  the 
natural,  the  civil,  and  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  with  those 
views  which  they  present — the  incidental  mention  that  profane  writers 
have  made  of  Jewish  customs  and  peculiarities,  which  is  always 
strictly  conformable  to  the  contents  of  these  books — the  express  refer- 
ence to  many  of  them  that  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  a  reference 
which  must  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  if 
the  books  referred  to  had  not  been  known  to  have  a  previous  existence 
— and,  lastly,  the  evidence  of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  a  man 
of  rank  and  of  science,  who  may  be  considered  as  a  contemporary  of 
Jesus,  and  who  has  given  in  his  works  a  catalogue  of  the  Jewish 
books,  not  upon  his  own  authority,  but  upon  the  authority  and  ancient 
conviction  of  his  nation,  a  catalogue  which  agrees  both  in  number 
and  in  description  with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  that  we  now 
receive.  Even  Daniel,  the  only  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  against  the 
authenticity  of  whose  book  any  special  objections  have  been  offer- 
ed, is  styled  by  Josephus  a  prophet,  and  is  extolled  as  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets  ;  and  his  book  is  said  by  this  respectable  Jew  to  be  a 
part  of  the  canonical  scriptures  of  his  nation.* 

It  appears,  from  laying  all  these  circumstances  together,  that  as 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  had  a  title  to  assume  in  their  addresses  to 
the  Gentiles,  the  previous  existence  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  as  a  fact 
generally  and  clearly  known,  so  no  doubt  can  be  reasonably  entertain- 
ed of  this  fiict,  even  in  the  distant  age  in  which  we  live.  I  do  not 
speak  of  these  scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation ;  I  abstract  entirely 
from  that  sacred  authority  which  the  Christian  religion  communicates 
to  them  ;  I  speak  of  them  merely  as  an  ancient  book  ;  and  I  say,  that 
while  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  most  remote  date  which  any 
part  of  this  book  claims,  there  is  real  satisfying  evidence,  to  which  no 

*  Joseph,  lib.  x.  cap.  11, 12. 
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degree  of  scepticism  can  justify  any  man  for  refusing  his  assent,  that 
all  the  parts  had  an  existence,  and  might  have  been  known  in  the 
world,  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Having  thus  satisfied  our  minds  of  the  previous  existence  of  those 
scriptures,  to  which  Jesus  appeals  as  containing  characters  of  the 
Messiah  which  are  fulfilled  in  him,  it  is  natural,  before  we  examine 
his  appeal,  to  inquire  v/hether  the  nation  who  have  transmitted  these 
scriptures,  entertained  any  expectation  of  such  a  person.  For  although 
it  be  possible  that  they  might  be  ignorant  of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
oracles  committed  to  them,  and  that  a  great  Prophet  miglit  explain  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth  that  true  sense  which  the  keepers  of  these 
oracles  did  not  understand,  yet  his  appeal  would  be  received  with 
more  attention,  and  even  with  a  prejudice  in  its  favour,  if  it  accorded 
with  the  hopes  of  those  who  liad  the  best  access  to  know  the  grounds 
of  it.  Now,  it  is  admitted  upon  all  hands,  that  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth  there  was  in  the  land  of  Judea  the  most  earnest 
expectation,  and  the  most  assured  liope,  that  an  extraordinary  person- 
age, to  whom  the  Jews  gave  the  name  of  Messiah,  was  to  arise.  We 
read  in  the  New  Testament,  that  many  looked  for  redemption  in 
Jerusalem,  and  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ;  that  when  John 
appeared,  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he  was  the  Christ; 
and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  sent  messages  to  ask  him,  Art  thou 
that  prophet  ?  that  the  conclusion  which  the  people  drew  from  some 
of  the  first  of  our  Lord's  miracles  was,  "  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  world  ;"  and  that  the  expectation  of  this 
person  had  spread  to  other  countries  ;  for  wise  men  came  from  the 
east  to  Jerusalem,  in  search  of  him  who  was  to  be  born  King  of 
the  Jews.*  You  will  not  think  it  unfair  reasoning  to  quote  these 
passages  from  the  New  Testament  in  proof  of  the  expectation  of  a 
Messiah  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  books  which  refer  in  such 
marked  terms  to  a  sentiment  so  universal  and  strong,  could  have 
been  received  by  any  inhabitant  of  Judea,  if  that  sentiment  had  no 
existence  ;  and  the  inference  which  we  are  thus  entitled  to  draw  from 
the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  confirmed  in 
every  way  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  by  historians  who 
write  of  these  times,  by  the  books  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  modern.  Josephus,  Suetonius,  and  Tacitus,  although 
desirous  to  flatter  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian,  by  applying  the 
prophecies  to  him,  yet  unite  in  attesting  the  expectation  which  these 
prophecies  had  raised.  Josephus  says,  "  That  which  chiefly  excited 
the  Jews  to  war,  was  an  ambiguous  prophecy  found  in  the  sacred 
books,  that  at  that  time  some  one  within  their  country  should  arise, 
that  should  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world.  For  this  they  had  receiv- 
ed by  tradition,  that  it  was  spoken  of  one  of  their  nation,  and  many 
wise  men  were  deceived  with  the  interpretation.  But,  in  truth, 
Vespasian's  empire  was  designed  in  this  prophecy,  who  was  created 
emperor  in  Judea."t  Josephus,  although  he  alfecfs  in  this  place,  (he 
speaks  otherwise  elsewhere,)  to  condemn  that  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  which  led  the  Jews  to  expect  a  Messiah,  yet  acknowledges 
that  this  expectation  was  general,  derived  from  the  prophecies,  and 

*  Luke  ii.  and  iii;  John  i.  and  vi;  Matt.  ii.  f  Jos.  Hist.  vi.  31. 
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entertained  by  many  of  the  wise.  Suetonius  says,  "  Percrebuerat 
oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore  Judaea 
profecti  rerum  potirentur.  Id  de  imperatore  Romano,  quantum  postea 
eventu  patuit,  prgedictum,  Judsei  ad  se  trahentes,  rebellarunt."* — 
Tacitus  says,  "  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum  libris 
contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret  Orieus,  profectique  Judaea 
rerum  potirentur.  Quse  ambages  Vespasianum  ac  Titum  praedixer- 
ant.  Sed  vulgup,  more  humanae  cupidinis,  sibi  tantam  fatorum  mag- 
nitudinem  interpretati,  ne  adversis  .quidem  ad  vera  mutabantur.''t 
Both  historians,  with  that  very  cupicio  wliicli  they  charge  upon  the 
Jews,  apply  the  prophecy  to  a  Roman  emperor ;  an  application  wliich, 
at  the  time,  was  most  unnatural,  and  which  the  event  has  clearly 
shown  to  be  false.  But  both  bear  witness  to  the  existence  and  anti- 
quity of  the  prophecy,  and  to  the  universality  and  strength  of  the 
expectation  grounded  upon  it.  The  oldest  Rabbinical  books  extant, 
are  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  on  the  Prophets ;  Targums,  i.  e.  interpretations  or  para- 
phrases of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  composed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  used  hi  the  synagogues.  There  are 
many  more  modern  Targums.  But  these  two,  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
are  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  written  before  or  about  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  and  they  appear  to  be  collections  from  more  ancient 
books.  They  continued  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  ;  they  were 
not  known  to  the  Christians  till  a  few  centuries  ago,  yet  they  uniform- 
ly bear  testimony  to  the. national  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  and  mark 
out  the  prophecies  which  had  produced  that  expectation.  Even  the 
Samaritans,  who  had  only  the  Pentateuch,  entertained  the  same 
expectation  with  the  Jews.  "  I  know,"  said  the  Samaritan  woman, 
in  the  Gospel  of  John,  '"'that  Messias  cometh.  When  he  is  come,  he 
will  tell  us  all  things."J  And  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  those 
learned  men,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  introduced 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  Europe,  obtained  also  from  the  rem- 
nant which  still  worships  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  a  declaration  of  their 
faith  concerning  the  Messiah.  "You  would  know,"  they  say,  in  a 
letter  which  is  extant,  "  whether  the  Messias  be  come,  and  whether  it 
be  he  that  is  promised  in  our  law  as  the  Shiloh.  Know  that  the 
Messias  is  not  yet  risen.  But  he  shall  rise,  and  his  name  shall  be 
Hathab."  It  is  well  knowni  that  the  modern  Jews  still  retain  hopes 
that  the  Messiah  will  come.  They  have  devised  various  schemes 
to  account  for  his  delay,  and  to  elude  the  argument  which  we  draw 
from  the  application  of  the  prophecies  to  Jesus.  But  even  their  modern 
doctors  declare,  that  he  who  believes  the  law  of  Moses  should  believe 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  for  the  law  commands  us  to  believe  in 
the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  foretell  his  coming. 

This  much,  then,  we  have  gained  by  attending  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Jews— satisfying  evidence  that  it  was  not  an  invention  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  to  say,  that  Moses  wrote  of  the  Messiah  ;  that 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  his  day  ;  that  David,  being  a  prophet.foresaw 
him  in  spirit ;  and  that  all  the  prophets,  from  Samuel,  foretold  of  his 

*  Suet.  Vespas.  vi.  8.  -|-  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  9. 
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days.  The  Jews  said  the  same  thing,  and  looked  for  the  fnlfihnent 
of  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers.  How  ancient  this  expectation 
was,  we  cannot  say,  because,  except  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  have  no  Jewish  books  of  unquestionable  authority  older 
than  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  But  as  it  is  clear  that  the  expectation 
was  not  at  that  time  new,  as  the  first  of  the  Jewish  books  extant 
declare,  that  all  the  prophets,  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  prophesied  only 
of  the  Messiah,  and  abound  with  explications  of  particular  predictions, 
and  as  the  most  ancient  prayers  of  the  people  in  their  synagogues 
adopt  these  explications,  speaking  of  the  Messiah  under  the  na-mes 
and  characters  ascribed  to  him  in  the  predictions,  it  does  not  seem  to 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  was,  in  all  ages  among 
the  Jews,  the  received  national  interpretation  of  those  predictions  in 
which  they  gloried. 

The  matter,  then,  is  brought  to  a  short  issue.  Certain  books  exist- 
ed some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  which  raised  in  the  nation 
that  kept  them  a  general  expectation  of  an  extraordinary  personage. 
Jesus  appeared  in  Judea,  claiming  to  be  that  personage.  The  people 
in  whose  possession  the  books  had  always  remained,  are  bound  by 
their  national  expectations  to  examine  his  claim.  The  curiosity  of 
the  other  nations  to  whom  this  claim  is  made  known,  or  to  whom  the 
person  advancing  it  appears  upon  other  accounts  respectable,  is 
excited  by  the  coincidence  between  the  claim,  and  the  expectations 
of  that  people  upon  whose  ancient  books  it  is  founded  :  and  thus 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  without  any  previous  agreement  in  religious 
opinions,  are  called  to  attend  to  the  same  object,  and  one  point  is 
submitted  to  their  examination  :  Whether  the  predictions  concerning 
the  Jewish  Messiah  apply  to  the  circumstances  in  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


Section  II. 

The  obvious  method  of  proving  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of  the 
Jews,  is  to  compare  the  predictions  in  their  scriptures  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  appearance.  It  is  impossible,  in  any  other  way,  to 
attain  a  conviction  of  the  justness  of  his  claim  to  that  character;  and 
it  is  clear,  that  if  his  claim  be  well  founded,  this  method  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  it.  This  is  the  method  which  our  Lord  prescribed 
to  the  Jews.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  these  are  they  which  testify 
of  me."  It  is  the  method  which  he  employed  when.before  his  ascension, 
"he  expounded  to  his  disciples  the  things  which  were  written  con- 
cerning him  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms."  It  is  the  method  by  which  Philip  converted  the  minister 
of  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  when  he  began  at  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  preached  to  him  Jesus.  And  it  is  the  method  which  is  continually 
recurring  in  the  discourses  and  writings  of  the  apostles. 

A  person  who  had  no  previous  information  upon  the  subject, 
would  be  obliged,  in  following  this  method,  to  mark,  as  he  read 
through  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  those  passages  which  to 
him  appeared  to  point  to  an  extraordinary  person  ;  and  then  he  would 
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either  apply  every  one  singly,  or  all  of  them  collectively  to  Jesus,  in 
order  to  judge  how  far  they  were  fulfilled  in  him.  But  we  are  pro- 
vided with  much  assistance  in  this  examination.  We  are  directed,  in 
our  search  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  (he  passages  which  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  have  quoted,  by  the  knowledge  which  men  versant 
in  Jewish  learning  have  diffused  of  the  predictions  marked  in  the 
Jewisli  Targums,  and  by  the  labours  of  the  ancient  apologists  for 
Christianity,  and  of  many  divines  since  the  Reformation,  and  more 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  who,  with  very 
sound  critical  talents,  and  much  historical  information,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  these  helps.  They  abridge  the  labour 
of  investigation;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  bias  our  judgments. 
We  may  examine  a  prophecy  which  is  pointed  out  to  us,  as  strictly 
as  if  we  ourselves  had  discovered  it  to  be  a  prophecy.  We  may  even 
indulge  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  with  regard  to  all  the  prophecies 
which  are  suggested  by  the  friends  of  Christianity,  and  may  fortify 
our  minds  with  the  resolution  that  nothing  but  the  most  marked  and 
striking  correspondence  shall  overcome  this  jealousy.  It  is  right  for 
you  to  employ  every  fair  precaution  against  being  deceived  ;  and  then 
take  into  your  hands  any  of  those  books  which  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah.  You 
have  an  excellent  index  in  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  elementary 
books  for  a  student  in  divinity,  and  which  is  rendered  peculiarly  use- 
ful with  regard  to  the  prophecies,  by  a  part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  character 
that  appears  in  all  his  theological  writings — an  intimate  profound 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  a  faculty  of  bringing  together,  and 
arranging  in  the  most  lucid  order  all  the  texts  which  relate  to  a  sub- 
ject. You  have  another  index  in  Bishop  Chandler's  Defence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Sherlock,  Newton,  Jortin,  Hurd,  Halifax,  Bagot,  Macknight, 
and  other  divines,  have  both  given  a  full  explication  of  some  particu- 
lar predictions,  and  directed  to  the  solution  of  many  others.  The  com- 
parison of  the  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah, 
with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts 
of  the  education  of  a  student  in  divinity.  Other  Christians  may  not 
have  leisure  for  such  an  employment.  But  it  is  expected  from  your 
profession,  that  you  know  the  occasions  upon  which  the  predictions 
were  given,  and  that  you  are  able  to  defend  the  received  interpreta- 
tions of  them,  and  to  state  the  order  in  which  they  succeeded  one 
another,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  fulfilled.  And  if  you 
either  bring  to  this  inquiry  critical  sagacity,  and  historical  information 
of  your  own,  or  avail  yourselves  judiciously  of  the  labours  of  others, 
you  will  attain  an  enlightened  and  firm  conviction  that  Jesus  is  not 
only  a  messenger  from  heaven,  but  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  lead  you  through  all  the  particulars  of 
this  investigation.  But  I  shall  mention,  in  a  few  words,  the  result  to 
which  men  of  the  soundest  judgment  have  been  conducted,  and  which 
they  have  rendered  it  easy  for  us  to  teach;  and  then  I  shaL  give  you 
a  specimen  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  Jewish  prophecy  in  Jesus. 

Moses,  by  whom  the  most  ancient  predictions  were  compiled,  lived 
a  thousand  years  before  Malachi ;  and  Malachi  lived  after  the  Jews 
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had  returned  from  their  captivity,  above  four  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  During  the  long  period  that  intervened 
between  the  earUest  and  the  latest  prophets,  there  are  scattered 
through  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions  of  a  dispensation 
of  Providence,  to  be  executed  in  a  future  time  by  an  extraordinary 
personage.  And  all  these  predictions  are  found  to  apply  to  the  history 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Although  the  predictions  which  point  through 
such  a  length  of  time  to  one  dispensation,  differ  widely  from  one 
another  in  clearness  and  imagery,  not  one  of  them  is  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospel.  By  the  help  of  that  interpretation 
which  the  event  gives  to  the  prophecy,  we  can  sec  an  uniformity  and 
continuity  in  the  scheme.  The  more  general  expressions  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  the  more  minute  descriptions  of  the  latter,  illus- 
trate one  another.  Every  prediction  appears  to  stand  in  its  proper 
place,  and  every  clause  assumes  importance  and  significancy. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  every  false  prophet  is  careful 
to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  express  in  ambiguous  terms,  but  which  were 
precisely  marked,  and  literally  accomplished  with  regard  to  the  Mes- 
siah. The  circumstances  are,  time  and  place.  It  was  foretold  in  a 
succession  of  limiting  prophecies,  that  that  seed  of  the  woman  which 
was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  should  arise  out  of  the  family 
of  Abraham,  out  of  the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
out  of  the  house  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where 
David  was  born.  It  is  said  in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  "Judah  pre- 
vailed above  his  brethren,  and  of  him  came  the  chief  ruler."^  And  to 
satisfy  us  that  this  prophecy  was  not  exhausted  by  the  rulers  that  had 
formerly  come  of  Judah,  we  read  in  Micah,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
King  Hezekiah,  "But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
unto  me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting."!  Here  is  the  place,  an  obscure  village 
in  Judea,  so  fixed  by  prophecy,  seven  hundred  years  before  the  event, 
that  the  ancient  Jews  expected  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  there ; 
and  some  of  the  modern  Jews  have  said  that  he  was  born  before 
Bethlehem  was  desolated,  and  lies  hidden  in  the  ruins.  The  time  is 
also  fixed.  Daniel  mmibered  seventy  weeks,  that  is  according  to  the 
prophetic  style,  in  which  a  day  stands  for  a  year,  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  as  the  interval  between  the  commandment  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.^  This 
interpretation  of  the  weeks  of  Daniel,  which  learned  men  have,  I 
think,  incontrovertibly  established,  is  confirmed  by  other  predictions 
still  more  clear,  which  declare  that  the  extraordinary  personage  was 
to  arise  out  of  Judea,  while  it  remained  a  distinct  tribe,  possessing 
some  authority,  and  while  its  temple  stood  ;  and  that  he  was  to  arise 
during  the  fourth  kingdom,  after  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
world.  The  four  successive  kingdoms  are  described  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  vision  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  so  described, 
that  any  person  versant  in  history  cannot  mistake  the  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman.  The  Romans  had  successively 
conquered  the  three  other  branches  of  the  Macedonian  empire.     But 

•  Chron.  v.  2.  f  Micah  v.  2.  t  Daniel  ix.  24,  25. 
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Egypt  Still  existed  as  an  independent  kingdom,  till  the  unfortunate 
Cleopatra  ended  her  days  at  the  battle  of  Actiuni,  thirty  years  before 
the  iDirth  of  our  Saviour ;  the  next  year  Egypt  was  made  tributary 
to  Rome  ;  and  then,  first,  says  the  historian  Dion  Cassias,  did  Caisar 
alone  possess  all  power.  The  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  were 
destroyed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  state  annihilated  about 
seventy  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Thus  the  esrablishment 
of  the  universal  empire  of  Rome,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  are 
two  limits  marked  by  ancient  prophecy.  The  Messiah  was  to  be 
born  after  the  first,  and  before  the  last,  Thoy  contain  between  them 
a  space  of  about  a  himdred  years,  within  which  space  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  born  ;  but  at  such  a  distance  from  tlie  last  of  the  two  limits, 
as  to  allow  time  for  his  preaching  to  the  Jews,  for  his  being  rejected 
by  them,  and  for  their  suffering  upon  account  of  that  rejection  ;  all 
which  events  were  also  foretold.  Within  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  the  different  divisions  of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  had  their  end  ; 
and  within  this  space  Jesus  was  born.  According  to  every  method, 
then,  in  which  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  birth  can  be  computed  iVom 
ancient  predictions,  it  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  ;  and  this  fulfilment  of 
the  time  brought  about,  by  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
a  fulfilment  with  regard  to  the  place  also  of  the  Messiah's  birth.  After 
the  Romans,  in  the  progress  of  their  conquests,  had  subdued  Syria, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  Macedonian  empire  adjoining  to  Judea, 
that  state,  standing  alone,  could  not  long  renjain  independent.  Its 
form  of  government  was  for  some  time  preserved  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  Romans.  But,  about  forty  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  an  act  of  the  senate  set  aside  the  succession  of  the  Asmonean 
princes,  and  conferred  the  crown  of  Judea  upon  Herod  the  Great. 
Although  Herod  was  king  of  Judea,  he  held  his  kingdom  as  a  prince 
dependent  upon  Rome;  and,  in  token  of  his  vassalage,  an  order  was 
issued  by  Augustus,  before  his  death,  that  there  should  be  a  general 
enrolment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  ;  that  is,  the  Roman  census, 
by  which  the  state  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  numbers,  the  wealth, 
and  the  condition  of  its  subjects,  was  extended  to  this  appendage  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  conformity  to  the  Jewish  method  of  classing 
the  people  by  tribes  and  families,  every  inhabitant  of  Palestine  was 
ordered  to  have  his  name  enrolled,  not  in  the  city  where  he  happened 
to  reside,  but  in  that  to  which  the  founder  of  his  house  had  belonged, 
and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  was  the  city  of  his  people. 
By  this  order,  which  was  totally  independent  of  the  will  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  which  involved  in  it  a  decree  of  the  Roman  emperor 
then  for  the  first  time  issued  concerning  Judea,  and  a  resolution  of  the 
king  of  Judea  to  adopt  a  particular  mode  of  executing  that  decree, 
Joseph  and  Mary  are  brought  from  a  distant  corner  of  Palestine  to 
Bethlehem.  They  are  brought  at  a  time  when  Mary  would  not  have 
chosen  such  a  journey  ;  and  Jesus,  to  their  great  inconvenience  and 
distress,  is  born  in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a  manger.  It  is  not  easy  for 
any  person  who  attends  to  these  circumstances,  to  refrain  from 
acknowledging  the  hand  of  Providence,  connecting  the  time  and  the 
place  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  so  as  that,  without  the  possibility  of 
human  preparation,  they  should  together  fulfil  the  words  of  ancient 
prophets. 

O 
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I  have  selected  these  two  necessary  accompaniments  of  every 
action,  because  it  was  possible,  Avithin  a  short  compass,  to  give  you  a 
striking  view  of  the  coincidence  between  the  prediction  and  the  event. 
But  the  same  coincidence  extends  through  a  multitude  of  circum- 
stances, which  in  the  prophecies  appear  minute,  lun'eiated,  and  some- 
times contradictory,  and  wiiich  cannot  be  applied  to  any  one  person 
who  ever  lived  upon  earth,  except  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  whom 
they  are  united  with  perfect  harmony,  so  that  every  one  has  a  meaning, 
and  all  together  form  a  consistent  whole. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  circumstances  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  correspond  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  the  presumptive  and  the  direct  proof  of  his  being  a  messenger  of 
heaven,  are  entitled  to  all  the  support,  which  they  can  derive  from 
the  justness  of  his  claim  to  the  character  of  Messiah. 


Section  III. 

But  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  do  not  allow  us  so  readily  to 
draw  this  conclusion :  And  there  are  objections  to  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  the  proper  answer  to.  which  well  deserves  your  study. 
These  objections  were  brought  forward,  and  stated  with  much  art 
and  plausibility,  in  a  book  entitled,  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  written  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,by  Mr.  Col- 
lins. Bishop  Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity,  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  was  an  answer  to  this  book  :  and  Mr.  Collins 
published  a  reply,  entitled,  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Con- 
sidered. .  Bishop  Sherlock  in  his  discourses  on  Prophecy,  Warburton 
in  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  and  many  modern  divines,  have 
combated  with  sound  learning  and  argument  the  positions  of  Mr. 
Collins;  so  that  any  student  who  applies  to  this  important  subject, 
may  receive  very  able  assistance  in  forming  his  judgment. 

I  shall  state  to  you  the  objections,  with  the  answers.  The  position 
of  Mr.  Collins'  book  is  this  :  Christianity  is  founded  on  Judaism. 
Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  prove  Christianity  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. If  the  proofs  which  they  draw  from  thence  are  valid,  Chris- 
tianity is  true  :  if  they  are  not  valid,  Christianity  is  false.  But  all  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  applicable  to  Christ  only  in  a 
secondary,  typical,  allegorical  sense.  Such  a  sense,  being  fanatical 
and  chimerical,  cannot  be  admitted  according  to  the  scholastic  rules 
of  interpretation.  And  thus  Christianity,  deriving  no  real  support 
.  from  Judaism,  upon  which  it  is  professedly  grounded,  must  be  false. 

To  this  artful  mis-statement  of  the  subject,  we  have  two  answers. 

The  first  is,  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  direct  prophecies 
of  the  Messiah,  which,  not  in  a  secondary,  but  in  their  primary  sense, 
apply  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  is  in  the  Pentateuch  a  promise 
of  a  prophet  to  be  raised  up  from  amongst  the  Jews  like  unto  Moses.* 
-But  none  in  all  the  succession  of  Jewish  prophets  was  like  him  m  the 
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free  intercourse  which  he  had  with  the  Almighty,  the  importance  of 
the  commission  which  he  bore,  and  the  signs  which  he  did.  And, 
therefore,  that  succession  not  only  kept  alive  the  expectation,  but  was 
itself  a  pledge  of  the  great  prophet  that  should  come.  The  writings 
of  the  succession  of  prophets  are  full  of  predictions  concerning  a. new 
dispensation  more  glorious,  more  general,  more  spiritual  than  the 
Jewish  economy,  when  "  the  sons  of  the  stranger  should  join  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  ;"  when  "  his  house  should  be  an  house  of  prayer 
for  all  people;"  when  "  the  gods  of  the  earth  should  be  famished," 
no  more  otferings  being  presented  to  them,  and  "  every  one  from  his 
place,"  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  his  ordinary  residence,  "  should 
worship  Jehovah."  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,"  by 
Jeremiah,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  "  that  I  will  make 
a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house 
of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  covenant  which  1  made  with  their 
fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that 
I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  after  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts;  and  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remem- 
ber their  sin  no  more."*  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
prophecy  of  this  new  spiritual  dispensation  is  connected  through- 
out the  Old  Testament  with  the  mention  of  a  person  by  whom 
the  dispensation  was  to  be  introduced.  If  it  is  called  a  covenant,  we 
read  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant.  If  it  is  called  a  kingdom, 
set  up  by  the  God  of  heaven,  which  should  never  be  destroyed,  we 
read  of  a  chief  ruler  to  come  out  of  Judah,  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
who  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  to  establish  it  with 
justice  and  judgment  for  ever ;  of  one  like  the  Son  of  man  coming 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  whom  is  given  an  universal  and  ever- 
lasting dominion.  If  the  new  dispensation  is  represented  as  a  more 
perfect  mode  of  instruction,  we  read  of  a  prophet  upon  whom  should 
rest  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding.  If  it  is  styled  the 
deliverance  of  captives,  there  is  also  a  redeemer  ;  or  victory,  there  is 
also  a  leader;  or  a  sacrifice,  there  is  also  ati  everlasting  priest.  The 
intimations  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  so  closely  connected  with 
the  new  dispensation,  became  more  clear  and  pointed  as  the  time  of 
his  coming  approached  :  and  there  are  predictions  in  Malachi  and  the 
later  prophets,  which  in  their  direct  primary  sense  can  belong  to  no 
other  but  the  Messiah.  "  Behold,"  says  God,  by  Malachi,  "  I  will 
send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me ;  and 
the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple ;  even  the 
messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in."  And  again,  "  Be- 
hold I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord."t  Even  Grotius,  whose  principle  it  was,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  seek  for  the  primary  sense  of  the 
prophecies  in  the  Jewish  affairs  which  were  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  the  prophet,  and  to  consider  their  application  to  Jesus  as  a 
secondary  sense,  and  who  has  often  been  misled  by  this  principle  into 
very  forced  interpretations,  has  not  been  able  to  assign  any  other 
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meaning  to  these  prophecies,  with  which  the  old  Testament  concludes, 
and  with  a  repetition  of  which  Mark  begins  his  Gospel,  than  that 
Malachi,  with  whom  the  prophetical  spirit  ceased,  gave  notice  that  it 
should  be  resumed  in  John  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  who  in  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  Elias,  should  prepare  the  way  before  the  mes- 
senger of  the  covenant. 

The  first  answer  then  to  Mr.  Collins  is,  that  there  are  in  the  Old 
Testament  direct  prophecies  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  the  Messiah. 

The  second  answer  is,  that  prophecies  applicable  to  Jesus  only  in 
a  typical  and  secondary  sense  are  not  fanatical  or  unscholastic. 

We  are  taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  consider  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  law  as  types  of  the  more  perfect  and  spiritual  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel.  The  meats,  the  drinks,  the  washings,  the  institution  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  other  sacrifices,  were 
figures  for  the  time  then  present,  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,  a 
rough  draught,  as  the  word  type  properly  imports,  of  the  blessings  of 
that  better  covenant  which  the  law  announced.  Many  actions  and 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  eminent  persons  under  the  law  are  held  forth 
as  types  of  the  Christ ;  and  by  the  application  which  is  made  in  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles,  of  various  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  are  led  to  consider  many  prophecies,  which  originally 
hnd,  both  in  the  intention  of  the  speaker  and  in  the  sense  of  the 
hearers,  a  reference  only  to  Jewish  affairs,  and  were  then  interpreted 
by  that  reference,  as  receiving  their  full  accomplishment  in  the  events 
of  the  Gospel.  This  is  Avhat  we  mean  by  the  double  sense  of  pro- 
phecy. The  seventy-second  psalm  is  an  example.  It  is  the  paternal 
blessing  given  by  David  in  his  dying  moments  to  Solomon,  when 
with  the  complacency  of  an  affectionate  father  and  a  good  prince, 
he  looks  forward  to  that  happiness  which  his  people  were  to  enjoy 
under  the  peaceful  reign  of  his  son.  But  while  he  contemplates  this 
great  and  pleasing  object,  he  is  led  by  the  spirit  to  look  beyond  it,  to 
that  illustrious  descendant  whose  birth  he  had  been  taught  to  expect, 
— that  branch  which  in  the  latter  days  was  to  spring  out  of  the  root 
of  Jesse.  The  two  objects  blend  themselves  together  in  his  imagina- 
tion ;  at  least  the  words  in  which  he  pours  forth  his  conceptions, 
although  suggested  by  the  promise  concerning  Solomon,  are  much  too 
exalted  when  applied  to  the  occurrences  even  of  his  distinguished 
reign,  and  were  fulfilled  only  in  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  bles- 
sings conveyed  by  the  Gospel.  Had  we  no  warrant  from  authority  upon 
other  accounts  respectable,  to  bring  this  secondary  sense  out  of  some 
prophecies  ;  or  had  we  no  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  another  kind,  it  would  be  unfair  and  unscholastical  reasoning 
to  infer  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  because  some  passages  maybe  thus 
transferred  to  him.  We  rest  the  argument  from  prophecy  upon  those 
predictions  Avhich  expressly  point  to  the  Messiah,  and  upon  that 
authority  which  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  gave  to  them 
as  interpreters  of  prophecy ;  and  we  say  that  when  their  interpreta- 
tion of  those  prophecies  which  were  originally  applicable  to  other 
events,  gives  to  every  expression  in  them  a  natural  and  complete 
sense,  and  at  the  same  time  coincides  with  the  spirit  of  those  predic- 
tions concerning  the  Gospel  which  are  direct,  we  have  the  best  reason 
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for  receiving  this  further  meaning,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  otlier, 
but  as  the  full  exposition  of  the  words  of  the  prophet. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  prophecy,  or  the  general  use  of 
language,  inconsistent  with  this  account  of  the  njatter.  If  you  allow 
that  prophecy  is  a  thing  possible,  you  must  adnjit  that  "  it  came  not 
by  the  will  of  man,  but  that  holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Prophecy  by  its  nature  is  distinguisliedfrom  other 
kinds  of  discourse.  At  other  times,  men  utter  sentiments  which  they 
feel;  they  relate  facts  which  they  know  ;  they  reason  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  faculties.  But  when  they  prophesy,  that  is,  when 
they  declare,  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  events  which  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  foresight,  they  speak  not  of  themselves ;  they  are  but 
the  vehicles  for  conveying  the  mind  of  another  Being  ;  they  pronounce 
the  words  which  he  puts  into  tlieir  mouth  ;  and  whether  these  words 
be  intelligible  or  not,  or  what  their  full  meaning  may  be,  depends  not 
upon  them,  but  upon  Him  from  whom  the  words  proceed.  It  is  thus 
clearly  deducible  from  the  nature  of  prophecy,  that  there  might  be  in 
the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  further  meaning  than  that 
which  was  distinctly  presented  to  the  minds  of  those  who  spake, — 
And  we  may  conceive,  that  as  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  was  directed 
to  the  Jewish  council  to  employ  words  which,  although  in  his  eyes 
they  contained  only  a  political  advice,  were  really  a  prophecy  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  death  of  Christ,*  so  the  spirit  of  God  might 
introduce  into  predictions,  which  to  those  who  uttered  them  seemed 
to  respect  only  the  present  fortune  of  their  country,  or  the  fate  of  some 
illustrious  personage,  expressions,  in  a  certain  sense  indeed,  applicable 
to  them,  but  pointing  to  a  more  important  event,  and  a  more  glorious 
personage,  in  whom  it  was  to  appear  at  a  future  period  that  they 
were  literally  fulfilled. 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  prophecy  inconsistent  with  that 
account  of  types  and  secondary  senses  which  constitutes  our  second 
answer  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Collins,  so  this  account  is  supported  by 
the  general  use  of  language.  And  any  person  versant  in  that  use,  will 
not  be  disposed  to  call  the  application  of  types  and  secondary  pro- 
phecies unscholastic.  The  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  ritual  accords 
with  that  most  ancient  method  of  conversing  by  actions,  that  kind  of 
symbolical  language,  which  is  adopted  in  early  times  from  the  scanti- 
ness of  words,  which  is  retained  in  advanced  periods  of  society,  in 
order  to  give  energy  and  beauty  to  speech,  which  abounds  in  the 
writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  familiar 
and  universal  use  through  all  the  regions  adjoining  to  Judea.  In  like 
manner,  prophecies  which  admit  of  two  senses,  one  immediate  and 
obvious,  the  other  remote  and  hidden,  are  agreeable  to  that  allegory 
which  is  only  the  symbolical  language  appearing  in  an  extended  dis- 
course. Both  sacred  and  profane  poets  afford  beautiful  examples  of 
allegory.  In  the  14th  Ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  poet,  under 
a  concern  for  the  safety  of  his  friends  at  sea  in  a  shattered  bark,  con- 
trives at  the  same  time  to  convey  his  apprehensions  concerning  the 
issue  of  the  new  civil  war.  There  is  a  finished  allegory,  in  the  80th 
Psalm.     And  Dr.  Warburton  has  pointed  out  a  prophecy  in  the  two 
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first  diapters  of  Joel,  where  the  prophet,  he  says,  in  his  prediction  of 
an  approaching  ravage  by  locusts,  foretells  likewise,  in  the  same  words, 
a  succeeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian  army.     For,  as  some  of  the 
expressions  mark  death  by  insects,and  others  desolation  by  war,  both 
senses  must  be  admitted.     Allegory  abounds  in  all  the  moral  writ- 
ings of  antiquhy,  and  is  employed  at  some  times  as  an  agreeable 
method  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  at  other  times  as  a  cover  for 
that  which  was  too  refined  for  vulgar  eyes.    There  is  not  any  particular 
reason  for  saying  that  it  was  unworthy  of  God  to  accommodate  tbe  style 
of  many  of  his  prophecies  to  this  universal  use  of  allegory;  because 
whenever  the  Almighty  condescends  to  speak  to  us,  whether  he  uses 
plain  or  figurative  language,  he  nuist  speak  after  the  manner  of  men  ; 
and  we  are  able  to  assign  a  most  important  purpose  which  was  attained 
by  those  prophecies  of  a  double  sense,  the  interpretation  of  which, 
although  very  far  from  deserving  the  name  of  unscholastic,  may  be 
called  allegorical.     It  pleased  God,  in  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  first  predictions  of  the  Messiah  and  the  fulfilment  of  them,  to 
establish  the  Jewish  economy,  an  institution  singular  in  its  nature, 
and  limited  in  its  extent.    This  intermediate  institution  being  for  many 
ages  a    theocracy,  there    arose  a  succession  of  prophets  by  whom 
the  intercourse  between  the  Almighty  Sovereign  and  his  people  was 
maintained;  and  the  whole  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews 
was  long  conducted  by  the  prophets.     It  was  natural  for  this  succes- 
sion of  prophecy  to  give  some  notice  of  the  better  covenant  wbich  was 
to  be  made;  and  accordingly,  we.  can  trace  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
from  the  books  of  Moses,  till  the  cessation  of  the  prophetical  spirit  in 
Malachi.     The  Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  the  prophet  spoke,  could  have 
rendered  these  notices  of  the  spiritual  and  universal  nature  of  the 
future  dispensation  clear   and  intelligible  to  every   one   who  heard 
them.     But,  in  this  case,  the  intermediate  preparatory  dispensation 
would  have  been  despised.     The  Jews  comparing  their  burdensome 
ritual  with  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  worship, — their  imperfect  sacri- 
fices with  the  efficacy  of  the  great  atonement, — their  temporal  rewards 
with  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  in   heaven,  would  have  thrown  off 
the  yoke  which  they  were  called  to  bear;  and  those  rudiments  by 
which  the  law  was  given  to  train  their  minds  for  the  perfect  instruc- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  would  have  been  cast  away  as  "beggarly  elements." 
If  the  law  served  any  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
respected  and  observed  so  long  as  it  was  to  subsist ;  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  Him  from  whom  it 
proceeded,  that  it  should  impart  such  a  degree  of  light  as  might  have 
destroyed  itself.     Enough  was  to  be  declared  to  raise  and  cherish  an 
expectation  of  that  which  was  to  come,  but  not  enough  to  disparage 
the  things  that  then  were.     This  end  is  most  perfectly  attained  by 
the  types,  and  the  prophecies  of  a  double  sense  which  are  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament.     Both  were  so  agreeable  to  the  manners  of 
the  times,  and  both  received  such  a  degree  of  explication  from  the 
direct  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  that  there  was  an  universal 
apprehension  of  their  further  meaning.     Yet  their  immediate  impor- 
tance preserved  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  law  ;  and  when, 
in  the  end  of  the  age  of  prophecy,  predictions  of  the  Messiah  were 
given  by  different  prophets  which  could  not  apply  to  any  other  person, 
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— these  direct  predictions  were  clothed  in  a  figurative  language,  all 
the  figures  of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  law.  The  law,  in  this 
way,  was  still  magnified  ;  and  as  the  child  is  kept  under  tutors  and 
governors  till  the  time  appointed  of  the  father,  so  says  the  apostle  to 
the  Galatians,  the  Jews  were  kept  under  the  law,  the  guardians  of 
the  oracles  of  God, — the  depositaries  of  the  hopes  of  mankind,  until 
the  time  came  that  the  faith  should  be  revealed.*  When  it  was 
revealed,  then  the  allegory  received  its  interpretation  ;  the  significancy 
of  the  types,  the  reddition  of  the  parables,  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
ancient  prophecies,  and  the  propriety  of  the  figures  in  which  the  latter 
were  clothed,  all  now  stand  forth  to  the  admiration  and  conviction  of 
the  Christian  world.  What  was  a  hyperbole  in  its  application  to 
Jewish  affairs,  becomes,  says  Dr.  Warburton,  plain  speech,  or  an 
obvious  metaphor,  when  transferred  to  the  Gospel ;  and  the  Old 
Testament  appears  to  have  been,  what  St.  Austin  calls  it,  a  continued 
prophecy  of  the  New. 


Section  IV, 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  amount  of  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  there  is  one  other  objection  to  that  argument  which 
requires  to  be  mentioned.  The  objection  arises  from  a  kind  of  verbal 
criticism,  but  does  not  deserve  upon  that  account  to  be  dismissed  as 
unimportant. 

It  was  long  ago  observed,  tliat  many  of  the  passages  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  text  of 
our  copies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  apology  commonly  made  for 
this  difference  was,  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  did  not  quote  from 
the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  translation,  which  was  known 
and  respected  in  Judea.  But,  upon  accurate  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  the  quotations  do  not  always  correspond  with  the  Septua- 
gint ;  and  that  there  are  many  which  agree  neither  with  the  Septua- 
gint nor  with  the  Hebrew.  It  was  insinuated,  therefore,  by  the 
adversaries  of  Christianity,  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  had  not 
been  scrupulous  in  their  method  of  quoting  the  Old  Testament;  but 
wishing  to  ground  Christianity  upon  Judaism,  and  finding  it  difficult 
to  lay  tliis  foundation  with  the  materials  that  existed,  had  accommoda- 
ted the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  to  their  argument,  and  made  the 
prophets  say  what  it  was  necessary  for  the  conclusiveness  of  that 
argument,  they  should  seem  to  say.  It  appears  at  first  sight  very 
unlikely  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  who  began  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  from  Judea,  would,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Jews,  use  such 
liberty  v.nth  the  scriptures  which  were  publicly  read  in  those  very 
synagogues  where  they  were  tlms  misquoted.  The  detection  of  the 
fraud  was  easy,  or  rather  unavoidable,  and  must  have  been  ruinous 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  But  however  improbable  it  may  seem 
that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  should  be  guilty  of  such  a  fraud,  the 
fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  do  not 
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always  agree  witli  the  books  from  which  they  are  taken  ;  and  it  re 
mains  with  the  friends  of  Christianity  to  account  for  this  fact.  Many 
zealous  Christians  have  thought  it  essential  to  the  honour  of  that  reve- 
lation granted  to  the  Jews,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  original 
Hebrew  text;  and  even  during  the  course  of  the  last  century,  some 
men  versant  in  Jewish  learning  argued  most  strenuously,  that  the 
Providence  of  God  employed  the  vigilance  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
certain  precautions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  text 
through  all  ages,  from  every  degree  of  adulteration.  Were  this 
opinion  sound,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  satisfying  account 
could  be  given  of  the  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  in  those  passages  where  the  latter  professes  to  quote  the  former. 
But  as  suspicions  had  been  long  entertained  that  there  were  variations 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  so  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  its  integrity, 
was  in  the  last  centnry  completely  refuted  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott,  who,  from  a  collation  of  six  hundred  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  has  demonstrated  that  there  have  been  numberless  small  alter- 
ations, and  some  of  considerable  importance.  We  found  formerly 
that  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 
arose  from  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  transcribers,  and  that  their 
being  permitted  could  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  divine  original  of  Christianity.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  same  causes  producing  similar  effects  with  regard  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  has  been  said,  that  particular  circumstances  may 
naturally  lead  us  to  look  for  a  greater  number  of  such  varieties  in  the 
Hebrew  text  than  in  the  Greek ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  both  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  translation  were  wilfully 
corrupted  by  the  Jews  after  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  elude 
the  argument  which  the  Christians  deduced  from  the  clear  application 
of  Jewish  prophecies  to  him.  We  know  that,  in  the  second  century, 
another  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Aquila,  more 
inaccurate,  and  designedly  throwing  a  veil  over  many  prophecies  of 
the  Messiah,  was  substituted  by  the  Jews  in  place  of  the  Septuagint. 
Taking  then  the  learned  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
study  as  our  guides,  and  resting  in  the  conclusions  which  they  have 
established  by  a  laborious  induction  of  particulars,  we  sny,  that  the 
copies  both  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  of  the  Septuagint,  which  were  in 
use  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  were  more  correct  than  those  which 
we  now  have  ;  that  by  the  help  of  many  manuscripts,  and  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  was  nuich  less  corrupted  than  the  books 
of  Moses  in  Hebrew,  the  true  reading  of  the  Hebrew  has  been  dis- 
covered in  many  places  where  it  had  been  vitiated  ;  and  that  the 
honour  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  has  been  fully  vindicated  ;  for  it 
appears  that  they  quoted  from  the  Septuagint  when  the  sense  of  the 
author  was  there  clearly  expressed  ;  that,  at  other  times,  they  trans- 
lated the  original  for  themselves,  or  used  some  translation  more  perfect 
than  the  Septuagint,  and  that  there  are  many  places  in  which  their 
quotations,  although  different  from  the  Hebrew  that  is  now  read, 
agree  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  text,  as  by  sound  criticism  it  may  be 
restored. 

Such  is  the  important  service  which  sound  criticism  lias  rendered 
to  religion.     The  unbeliever  triumphed  for  a  season  in  an  objection 
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vvhich  was  plausible,  because  the  answer  to  it  was  misapprehended 
or  unknown.  But  the  progress  of  investigation  has  unfolded  the 
truth,  and  has  placed,  in  the  most  conspicuous  light,  the  fidelity  and 
accuracy  of  the  quotations  made  by  those  who  grounded  Christianity 
upon  Judaism. 


Section  V. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  by  settling  every  preliminary  point, 
and  removing  the  objections  which  appear  to  me  the  strongest,  I  come 
to  state  concisely  the  argument  from  prophecy,  or  the  nature  of  that 
support  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  derives  from  the  coincidence 
between  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

In  stating  this  argument,  we  allow  that  there  are  passages  quoted 
by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  there 
is  merely  an  accommodation  of  words  that  had  been  spoken  in  one 
sense,  to  another  sense,  in  which  they  are  equally  true.  When  it  is 
said,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  "  Joseph  took  the  young 
child  and  his  mother  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt,  and  was  there 
until  the  death  of  Herod  :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken 
of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son," 
nothing  more  is  meant  by  the  expression,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled," 
and  the  idiom  of  ancient  languages  does  not  require  any  thing  more  to 
be  imderstood,  than  that  the  words  which  in  Hosea  are  applied  to  Israel, 
whom  God  calls  his  Son,  received  another  meaning  when  he  who  is 
truly  the  Son  of  God,  was  brought  out  of  the  same  place  from  which 
Israel  came.  We  allow  that  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  possibility  of  this 
accommodation,  that  Hosea  meant  to  foretell  the  future  transference.of 
his  words,  any  more  than  that  he  who  first  enunciated  a  proverbial  say- 
ing, foresaw  all  the  particular  occasions  upon  which  it  might  be  fitly 
applied.  We  admit,  further,  that  the  secondary  sense  of  those  prophe- 
cies in  which  we  say  the  Messiah  was  included,  and  the  typical 
nature  of  those  ceremonies  or  actions  which  prefigured  him,  are  not 
always  obvious  upon  the  consideration  of  particular  prophecies  or 
types.  Nay,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  or  doubt 
with  regard  to  some  of  those  prophecies  in  which  the  Messiah  is 
directly  foretold ;  and,  therefore,  the  argument  does  not  depend  upon 
the  clearness  of  any  single  prophecy,  or  upon  the  interpretation  which 
may  be  given  to  this  or  that  passage,  but  it  arises  from  a  connected 
view  of  the  direct  predictions,  the  secondary  propliecies,  and  the  types, 
as  supporting  and  illustrating  one  another.  Allow  as  much  as  any 
rational  inquirer  can  allow  to  the  siirewdness  of  conjecture,  to  acci- 
dental coincidence,  and  to  human  prepar;ition,  still  the  induction  of 
particulars  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  those  means,  is  so 
complete  and  so  striking,  as  to  constitute  a  plain  incontrovertible  argu- 
ment. 

From  the  exact  fulfilment  of  predictions  extending  through  many 
centuries,  uttered  by  different  prophets,  with  dilferent  imagery,  yet 
pointing  to  one  train  of  events,  and  markinga  variety  of  circumstances, 
10*  ^ 
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in  their  nature  the  most  contingent; from  the  aptness  of  all  the  parts 
of  tlie  intermediate  dispensation  to  shadow  forth  the  blessings  and  the 
character  of  that  ultimate  dispensation  which  it  announced,  and  from 
the  sublime  literal  exposition  which  the  events  of  the  ultimate  dispensa- 
tion give  to  all  those  prophecies  under  the  preparatory  dispensation, 
which  are  expressed  in  language  too  exalted  for  the  objects  to  which 
they  were  then  applied  ; — from  these  things  laid  together,  there  arises, 
to  any  person  who  considers  them  with  due  care,  the  most  satisfying 
conviction  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity  was  foreseen  and  fore- 
told under  the  Old  Testament.  If  you  admit  this  position,  there  are  two 
consequences  which  you  will  admit  as  flowing  from  it.  The  first  is, 
that  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament  were  divinely  inspired. 
The  very  means,  by  which  you  attain  a  conviction  that  they  prophe- 
sied of  the  gospel,  render  it  manifest  that  the  things  foretold  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity  ;  and  there  is  thus  presented  to 
us,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions,  an  evidence  of  the  trutii  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  clear  as  that  arising  from  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  Moses  before  the  children  of  Israel.  The  second  conse- 
quence, and  that  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  in  draw- 
mg,  is  this,  that  tlie  scheme  in  which  the  predictions  of  those  prophets 
were  fulfilled  is  a  divine  revelation.  In  order  to  perceive  flow  this 
consequence  flows  from  the  position  which  we  have  been  establishing, 
you  will  attend  to  the  two  uses  of  prophecy,  its  immediate  use  in  the 
ages  in  which  it  was  given,  and  that  further  use  which  extends  to  the 
latest  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  certain  that  prophecy  ministered  to  the 
comfort,  the  instruction,  and  the  hope  of  those  who  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  prophets  ;  and  we  know,  that  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Messiah  were  so  far  understood,  as  to  excite  in  tlie  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews  an  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  cherish  in  just  and 
devout  men  that  state  of  mind,  which  is  beautifully  styled  by  Luke 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  gospel,  "  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel,"  and  "looking  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem."  But  that  this 
was  not  the  whole  intention  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah, 
appears  indisputably  from  hence,  that,  according  to  the  account  which 
has  been  given  of  these  prophecies,  they  contain  a  further  provision 
than  was  necessary  for  that  end.  There  were  many  parts  of  them 
which  were  not  understood  at  that  time,  but  were  left  to  be  uufolded 
to  the  age  which  was  to  behold  their  fulfilment.  As  such  parts  were 
useless  to  the  age  which  received  the  prophecy,  we  must  believe  that, 
if  tliey  had  any  use,  they  were  designed  for  that  future  age,  and  that 
the  prophets,  as  the  apostle  Peter  speaks,  "mhiistered  not  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  us,  the  things  which  are  now  reported  by  them  that 
have  preached  the  gospel."* 

Bishop  Sherlock  wrote  his  admirable  discourses  on  the  use  and 
mtent  of  prophecy  in  tlie  several  ages  of  the  world,  to  show  that  pro- 
phecy was  intended  chiefly  for  the  support  of  faith  and  religion  in  the 
old  world,  as  faith  and  religion  could  not  have  existed  in  any  age 
after  the  fall  without  this  extraordinary  support;  and  he  has  been 
led,  by  an  attachment  to  his  own  system,  to  express  himself  in  some 
places  of  his  book  to  the  disparagement  of  the  fuither  use  of  prophecy. 

•  1  Peter  i.  12. 
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Yet  even  Bishop  Sherlock  admits,  that  prophecy  may  be  of  great 
advantage  to  future  ages,  and  says  that  it  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  enclose,  from  the  days  of  old  in  the  words  of  pro- 
phecy, a  secret  evidence  which  he  intended  the  world  should  one  day 
see.  The  Bishop  has  stated  in  these  few  words,  with  his  wonted 
energy  and  facility  of  expression,  that  further  use  of  prophecy  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  It  is  merely  a  dispute  about  words,  whether 
the  laying  up  this  secret  evidence  was  the  primary  or  the  secondary 
intention  of  the  Giver  of  prophecy. .  But  it  is  plain,  that  when  all  the 
notices  of  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  that  were  comm,unicated  to 
different  nations,  are  brought  together  into  our  view,  and  explained 
by  the  event,  they  illustrate,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  both  the 
truth  and  the  importance  of  Christianity.  The  gospel  appears  to  be 
not  a  solitary  unrelated  part  of  the  divine  economy,  but  the  purpose 
which  God  purposed  from  the  beginning;  and  Jesus  comes  according 
to  the  declared  counsel  of  heaven  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father.  The 
miracles  which  he  wrought  derive  a  peculiar  confirmation,  from  being 
the  very  works  which  ancient  prophets  had  foretold  as  characteristical 
of  the  Messiah.  Prophecy  and  miracle,  in  this  way,  lend  their  aid  to 
one  another,  and  give  the  most  complete  assurance  which  can  be 
desired,  that  there  is  no  deception  :  for  as  miracles  could  not  have 
justified  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  the  character  of  Messiah,  unless  ancient 
predictions  had  been  fulfilled  in  him,  so  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought  were  an  essential  part  of  that  fulfilment ;  and  hence  arises 
the  peculiar  significancy  and  force  of  that  answer  which  he  made  to 
the  disciples  of  John,  when  they  asked  him,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should 
come  ?"  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  show  John  again  those  things  which 
ye  do  hear  and  see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  arc  raised 
up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,*'  He  refers  to 
his  miracles  ;  but  he  mentions  them  in  the  very  words  of  Isaiah,  thus 
conjoining  with  that  divine  wisdom  which  shines  in  all  his  discourses, 
the  two  great  arguments  by  which  his  disciples  in  all  succeeding  ages 
were  to  defend  their  faith.  The  internal  evidence,  too,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  is  very  much  heightened,  when  we  see 
that  that  undertaking  was  the  completion  of  the  plan  of  Providence. 
We  are  often  able  to  vindicate  and  explain  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sketched 
out  by  the  preparatory  dispensation ;  and  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  two  systems,  which  enables  us  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  law,  reflects  much  dignity  upon  the  gospel. 
While  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  spoken  of  only  in  so  far  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  affected  by  their  fate,  we  see 
the  servants  of  the  Almighty  preparing  the  way  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace;  the  continued  effusion  of  the  divine  Spirit  does  honour  to 
Jesus  ;  the  prophets  arise  in  long  succession  to  bear  witness  to  him; 
and  our  respect  for  the  sundry  intimations  of  the  will  of  heaven,  is 
concentred  in  reverence  for  that  scheme  towards  which  all  of  them 
tend.  In  the  magnificence  of  that  provision  which  ushered  in  the 
gospel,  we  recognise  the  majesty  of  God ;  in  the  continuity  and  nice 
adjustment  of  its  parts,  we  trace  his  wisdom  ;  and  its  increasing  light 
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is  analogous  to  that  gradual  preparation,  by  which  all  the  works  of 
God  advance  to  maturity. 

Such  is  the  support  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  derives  from  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah.  The  argu- 
ment from  prophecy,  therefore,  was  not,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  sarcastically 
and  incorrectly  says,  merely  addressed  to  the  Jews  as  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hoininum.  To  those  to  whom  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  known  chiefly  if  not  entirely  by  the  references  made 
to  them  in  the  gospel,  it  affords  much  confirmation  to  their  faith,  and 
much  enlargement  of  their  views  with  regard  to  Christianity. 
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The  support  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken  proceeds  upon 
those  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah,  which 
were  fulfilled  by  his  appearing  in  the  flesh.  But  a  due  attention  to 
the  subject  leads  us  much  further,  and  we  soon  perceive  that  the  birth 
of  Christ,  important  and  glorious  as  that  event  was,  far  from 
exhausting  the  significations  given  by  the  ancient  prophets,  only 
served  to  introduce  other  events  most  interesting  to  the  human  race, 
which  were  also  foretold,  which  reach  to  the  end  of  time,  and  which, 
as  they  arise  in  the  order  of  Providence,  are  fitted  to  afford  an  in- 
creasing evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

In  entering  upon  this  vnnde  field  of  argument,  which  here  opens  to 
our  view,  I  think  it  of  importance  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
admirable  economy  with  which  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  disposed.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  as  they 
respect  either  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Jews  and  their  neighbours, 
or  that  future  spiritual  dispensation  which  was  to  arise  in  the  latter 
days. 

As  the  whole  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  was  for 
many  ages  conducted  by  prophecy,  there  are,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
numberless  predictions  concernhig  the  temporal  condition  of  them- 
selves and  their  neighbours.  Some  of  these  predictions  were  to  be 
fulfilled  in  a  short  time,  so  that  the  same  persons  who  heard  the  pro- 
phecy saw  the  event.  This  near  fnlfilment  of  some  predictions  pro- 
cured credit  for  others  respecting  more  distant  events.  "  Behold," 
said  the  Almighty  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  "  the  former  things  are 
come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare.  Before  they  spring  up,  I 
tell  you  of  them."*  There  are  prophecies  of  the  temporal  condition 
of  nations,  which  are  at  this  day  fulfilling  in  the  world.  The  present 
state  of  Babylon,  of  Tyre,  of  Egypt,  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
and  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  have  been  shown  by  learned 
men,  and  particularly  by  Bishop  Newton,  to  correspond  exactly  to 
the  words  of  ancient  prophets :  and  thus,  as  the  experience  of  the 
Jewish  nation  taught  them  to  expect  every  event  which  their  pro- 
phets announced,  so  the  visible  continued  accomplishment  of  what 
these  prophets  spoke  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  is  to  us  a 
standing  demonstration  that  they  were  moved  by  the  Floly  Ghost. 

But  this  whole  system  of  prophecy  was  merely  a  veljicle  for  pre- 

•  Isaiah   xlii.  9. 
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serving  and  conveying  to  the  world  the  hopes  of  a  future  spiritual  dis- 
pensation. It  embraced  indeed  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  the  nations  v/ith  whom  they  were  particularly  connected,  because 
an  intermediate  preparatory  dispensation  was  established  till  the  better 
hope  should  be  brought  in.  But  all  the  prophecies  of  temporal  good 
and  evil  were  subservient  to  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  those  prophecies  cherished  among  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
the  expectation  of  that  future  covenant  which  was  the  end  of  the  law. 
The  birth  of  the  Messiali  justified  this  expectation.  It  did  not  indeed 
accomplish  all  the  words  of  the  prophets,  but  it  brought  assurance 
that  there  should  be,  in  due  time,  a  complete  accomplishment. 
Several  great  events  happened  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
according  to  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Other  instances  of  fulfilment  are 
at  this  day  seen  in  the  religious  state  of  the  world,  and  tliere  are 
parts  of  the  prophecy  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  We  are  thus  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  scheme,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  beginning  and 
the  progress.  The  conclusion  remains  to  be  unfolded.  But  the  cor- 
respondence to  the  words  of  the  prophets,  both  in  the  events  which 
are  past,  and  in  the  present  state  of  things,  may  establish  our  hope 
that  the  mystery  of  God  will  be  finished  ;  and  the  succession  of 
events,  as  they  open  in  the  course  of  Providence  upon  the  generations 
of  men,  gradually  explain  those  parts  of  the  prophecy  which  were  not 
understood. 

The  prophecies  of  the  temporal  state  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  and 
other  nations  which  are  now  fulfilling  in  the  world,  are  so  clear,  that 
any  one  versant  in  history  may  compare  the  event  with  the  prediction 
— and  I  do  not  know  a  more  pleasing,  satisfactory  book  for  this  pur- 
pose than  Newton  on  the  Prophecies.  But  the  prophecies  of  those 
events  in  the  spiritual  state  of  the  world,  which  were  to  happen  after 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  are  in  general  short  and  obscure ;  and 
although  any  person  wlio  is  capable  of  considering  the  scheme  of 
ancient  prophecy,  may  be  satisfied  of  its  looking  forward  to  the  end 
of  all  things,  yet  without  some  assistance  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  what  was  to  follow  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  and  difi.  ult  even  to  refer  events  as  they  arise,  to  their 
place  in  the  predictioii  This  kind  of  obscurity  was  allowed  by  God 
to  remain  upon  the  ancfent  predictions  respecting  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  because  a  remedy  was  to  arise  in  due  time 
by  the  advent  of  that  great  Prophet  who,  having  fulfilled  in  his 
appearance  one  part  of  those  predictions,  became  the  interpreter  of 
that  which  remains.  The  miracles  by  which  he  showed  that  he  was 
a  messenger  of  heaven,  and  the  exact  coincidence  between  the  histoiy 
ot  his  life,  and  the  characters  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  were  sufficient 
to  procure  credit  for  his  interpretation.  He  was  worthy  to  take  the 
book  which  Daniel  had  said  was  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end,  to 
open  the  seals  of  it,  and  to  explain  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the 
words  which  were  shut  up  therein.  Thus  Jesus  stands  forth  not  only 
as  the  porsonaa^e  whom  ancient  prophets  had  foretold,  but  as  himself 
a  Prophet.  The  same  spirit  which  had  moved  them,  but  whose  signi- 
fications of  future  events  had  ceased  with  Malachi,  speaks  by  thai 
messenser  of  the  covenant  whom  Malachi  had  announced,  and  upon 
whom  Isaiah  had  said  tlie  spirit  of  the  Lord  should  rest :  and  there  is 
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opened  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  the  writings  of  liis  apostles,  a 
series  of  predictions  explicatory  of  the  dark  parts  of  ancient  prophecy, 
and  extending  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  unity  of  design  than 
that  which  we  have  now  traced  in  the  system  of  prophecy ;  and 
every  human  scheme  fades  and  dwindles  when  compared  with  the 
magnificence  and  extent  of  this  plan — Jesus  Christ  the  corner-stone 
which  connects  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation  ;  in  whom  one  part 
of  the  ancient  predictions  received  its  accomplishment,  and  from  whom 
the  other  received  its  interpretation.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  thus 
ministers  in  two  distinct  methods  to  the  evidence  of  Christianity.  It 
enclosed  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the  Old  Testament  a  proof  that 
Jesus  was  that  person  whom  the  Father  had  sanctified,  and  sent 
into  the  world ;  and  it  holds  forth,  in  the  v/ords  uttered  by  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  that  mark  of  a  divine  mission,  which  all  impostors 
have  assumed,  and  which  mankind  have  often  ascribed  to  those  who 
did  not  possess  it,  but  which,  where  it  really  exists,  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  all  false  pretensions,  and  is  one  of  the  evidences 
which  the  Almighty  hath  taught  us  to  look  for  in  every  messenger 
of  his.  He  claims  it  as  his  prerogative  to  declare  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  shall  be ;  he  chal- 
lenges the  gods  of  the  nations  to  give  this  proof  of  their  divinity ; 
"  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord  :  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons, 
saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods."*  And  he  hath  given  this  mark 
of  his  messengers:  "When  the  word  of  the  prophet  shall  come  to 
pass,  then  shall  the  prophet  be  known,  that  the  Lord  hath  truly  sent 

him."t 

As  Jesus  assumed  this  universal  character  of  a  divine  messenger, 
so  he  was  distinguished  from  other  prophets  by  the  clearness,  the 
extent,  and  the  importance  of  his  predictions.  And  he  showed  that 
the  spirit  was  given  to  him  without  measure,  by  exercising  the  gift 
of  prophecy  upon  subjects  very  different  from  one  another,  both  in 
their  nature,  and  in  their  times.  He  foretold  events  which  seem  to 
be  regulated  by  the  caprice  of  men,  and  those  which  depend  purely 
upon  the  will  of  God.  He  foretold  some  events  so  near,  that  we  find 
in  Scripture  both  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment ;  others  which  took 
place  a  few  years  after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed,  with  regard 
to  which  we  learn  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  from  con- 
temporary historians;  others  which  are  now  carrying  forward  in  the 
world,  with  regard  to  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  a  mat- 
ter of  daily  observation  ;  and  others  which  reach  to  distant  periods, 
and  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  which  are  still  the  objects  of  a 
Christian's  hope,  but  with  regard  to  which,  hope  rises  in  perfect 
assurance  by  the  recollection  of  what  is  past. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles; 
and  I  recommend  them  to  your  particular  attention  and  study, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  the  evidence  of  Christianity  derives  two 
great  advantages  from  the  study  of  them.  The  first  advantages 
arises  from  their  appearing  to  be  the  explication  and  enlargement  of 

*  Isaiah  xli.  21,  23 ;  xlvi.  9,  10.  f  Jer.  xxviii.  9. 
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the  short  obscure  predictions  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  with 
regard  to  the  same  events  ;  sucli  an  explication  as  no  other  person 
was  qualified  to  give,  and  therefore  as  clear  a  demonstration  of  the 
prophetical  spirit  of  Jesus  as  if  he  uttered  a  series  of  predictions  per- 
fectly new,  yet  such  an  explication  as  illustrates  the  intimate  connec- 
tion of  the  two  dispensations.  Tlie  prophecies  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  while  they  introduce  many  particulars  that  are  not  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets,  are  always  consistent  witli  the 
words  spoken  by  them,  referring  to  their  images,  and  unfolding  their 
dark  sayings.  The  highest  honour  is,  in  this  way,  reflected  upon  the 
extent  of  the  scheme  of  ancient  prophecy ;  and  Jesus,  by  honouring 
this  scheme,  and  carrying  it  forward,  confirms  his  claim  to  the  character 
of  Jewish  Messiah,  because  he  speaks  in  a  manner  most  becoming 
that  great  Prophet,  who  was  to  be  raised  up  like  unto  Moses.  The 
second  advantage  arising  from  a  particular  study  of  the  predictions 
of  Jesus,  is  this,  that  all  the  events,  which  constitute  the  history  of  his 
religion,  thus  appear  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Besides  the 
support  which  every  one  of  them  in  its  place  gives  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  all  together  united  as  parts  of  a  system,  which  had 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  Author  of  our  religion,  and  when  they 
happen,  they  afford  a  demonstration  that  the  God  of  knowledge  had 
put  words  into  his  rnouth. 

To  perceive  distinctly  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  this 
secondary  advantage,  the  four  Gospels  should  be  read  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  a  special  view  to  mark  the  prophecies  of  Jesus.  In  doing 
this,  you  will  set  down  the  many  instances  in  which  he  discovers  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  intentions  and  thoughts  of 
both  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  as  of  the  same  order  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  You  will  find  predictions  of  common  occurrences,  and 
near  events,  which  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  lived  with  him;  and,  scattered  through  all  his  discourses,  you 
will  meet  with  predictions  of  remote  events,  for  which  the  fulfilment 
of  the  predictions  of  near  events  was  fitted  to  procure  credit.  Out  of 
the  many  particulars  which,  upon  such  a  review,  may  engage  your 
attention,  I  select  the  following  important  objects,  as  affording  a  speci- 
men of  the  variety  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  events  which  constitute  the  history  of  his  religion,  may 
be  considered  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  ;  the  prophecies  of 
his  death,  of  his  resurrection,  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the 
situation  and  behaviour  of  his  disciples,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  progress  of  his  religion  previous  to  that  period,  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  nation  subsequent  to  it,  and  of  the  final  discrimination 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

1.  The  death  of  Jesus,  that  great  event  which,  when  considered  in 
the  Scripture  view  of  it,  is  characteristical  of  the  Gospel  as  the  reli- 
gion of  sinners,  is  the  subject  of  many  of  our  Lord's  prophecies.  He 
marks,  without  hesitation,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  it ; 
the  treachery  of  one  disciple,  the  denial  of  another,  the  desertion  of 
the  rest,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  at  a  time  when  Jews  were  gathered  from  all 
corners  of  the  land,  was  to  pronounce  in  Jerusalem  upon  an  innocent 
man,  whom  many  of  the  people  held  to  be  a  prophet,  and  the  execu- 
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tion  of  that  sentence  by  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  rulers  of  the  Jews, 
jealous  as  they  were  of  their  own  authority,  and  indignant  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  were  to  deliver  the  pannel.  But  of  all  kinds  of  death 
which  might  have  been  inflicted,  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  selects  one 
unknown  in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  reserved  by  the  Romans  for  slaves, 
who,  having  been  distinguished  from  freemen  in  their  life,  were  dis- 
tinguished also  in  the  manner  of  their  death.  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  any  events  more  contingent  than  those  which  this  prophecy 
embraces.  Yet  it  was  literally  fulfilled.  When  you  examine  it  atten- 
tively, there  are  several  particulars  which  ypu  uill  be  delighted  with 
marking,  because  they  constitute  an  indirect  support  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  arising  out  of  the  contexture  of  the  prophecy.  Thus, 
you  will  find  that  the  prophecy  applies  to  Jesus  many  minute  circum- 
stances iti  the  Jewish  types  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  this  way  shows  us 
that  as  the  death  of  the  Messiah  had  been  shadowed  forth  by  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  and  foretold  by  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  so  the  manner 
of  it  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  in  the  view  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, and  was  signified  beforehand  in  various  ways.  You  will 
admire  the  magnanimity  of  that  man  who  came  into  the  world  that 
he  might  lay  down  his  life,  and  who  never  courted  the  favour  of  the 
people,  or  shrunk  from  the  discharge  of  any  duty,  although  all  the 
circumstances  of  barbarity  that  marked  his  death  were  fully  before 
his  eyes.  You  will  admire  the  dignity,  and  the  regard  to  the  peace 
of  his  country,  which  restrained  Jesus  from  raising  the  pity  and  the 
indignation  of  the  multitude  by  publishing  his  future  sufferings  to 
them,  and  which  led  him  to  address  all  the  clear  minute  predictions 
of  his  death  to  his  disciples  in  private.  You  will  admire  the  tender- 
ness and  wisdom  with  which  he  delayed  any  such  communication 
even  to  them,  till  they  had  declared  a  conviction  of  his  being  the 
Messiah,  and  then  gradually  unfolded  the  dismal  subject  as  they 
were  able  to  bear  it;  and  you  will  perceive  the  gracious  purpose 
which  was  promoted  by  the  growing  particularity  of  his  prophecy, 
as  the  event  drew  near.  "  Now,"  says  he, "  I  tell  you  before  it  come, 
that  when  it  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe,  that  I  am  he."* 

2.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  every  one  of  which  had  been 
foretold  by  himself,  thus  served  to  procure  credit  for  that  prophecy 
of  his  resurrection,  which  was  always  conjoined  with  them.  The 
ancient  prophets  had  declared  that  the  Messiah  was  to  live  for  everr. 
and  as  both  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  who  spoke  of  his  everlasting  kingdom^ 
had  spoken  also  of  his  being  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  their 
words  implied  that  he  was  to  rise  from  the  dead.  This  implication 
of  a  resurrection  was  brought  out  by  our  Lord.  Conscious  of  the 
divine  power  which  dwelt  in  him,  he  said  that  on  the  third  day  he 
should  rise  again  ;  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  he  held  forth 
Jonas  as  a  tj^pe  of  himself.  The  people  recalled  his  words  as  soon  as 
he  was  put  to  death,  for  "  the  chief  priestsand  Pharisees  came  together 
unto  Pilate,  saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while 
he  was  yet  alive,  after  three  days  I  will  rise  again  :"t  and  they  vainly 
emplo^^ed  precautions  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy.  The 
apostles  have  left  a  most  natural  picture  of  their  own  weakness  and 

*  John  xiii.  19.  f  Matt,  xxvii.  62,  63. 
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disappointment,  by  transmitting  it  upon  record  to  posterity,  that  th 
death  of  Jesus  eifaced  from  their  minds  his  promise  of  rising  again, 
or  at  least  destroyed  in  the  interval  their  faith  of  its  being  fulfilled. 
But  you  will  find  that  both  the  angels  who  appeared  to  the  women, 
and  our  Lord  in  his  discourses  with  the  disciples,  recalled  the  prophe- 
cy to  their  minds  ;  and,  by  one  expression  of  John,  you  may  judge  of 
the  confirmation  which  their  faith  was  to  receive  from  the  recollection 
of  predictions  which  had  been  addressed  to  themselves,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  they  had  seen.  When  the  Jews  asked  a  sign  of  him, 
he  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up." 
The  Jews  understood  him  to  mean  the  temple  in  which  they  were 
standing.  "But  he  spake,"  says  John,  "of  the  temple  of  his  body. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered 
that  he  had  said  this  unto  them;  and  they  believed  the  Scripture,  and 
the  word  which  Jesus  had  said."*  There  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  more  important  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
It  is  tliat  seal  of  his  commission,  without  which  all  the  others  are  of 
none  avail ;  the  assurance  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  his  death  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  pledge  of  our  resurrection.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
our  faith  is  vain."  As  the  evidence  of  the  fact  therefore  will  appear 
to  us,  when  we  proceed  to  examine  it,  to  be  most  particular  and 
satisfying,  so  it  was  mosi  natural  that  this  very  important  fact  should 
be  the  subject  of  prophecy. 

3.  Our  Lord  foretold  also  that  he  was  to  ascend  into  heaven  ;  and 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  was  made  an  object  of  sense  to  the 
apostles  as  far  as  their  eyes  could  reach.  But  that  they  might  be 
satisfied  there  was  no  illusion,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  might 
know  assuredly  that  he  was  gone  to  the  Father,  the  prophecy  of  this 
ascension  was  connected  with  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  which 
he  said  he  would  send  from  his  Father  to  comfort  the  disciples  after 
his  departure,  to  qualify  them  for  preaching  his  religion,  and  to 
ensure  the  success  of  their  labours.  You  learn  from  the  book  of 
Acts  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise;  and  when  you  examine  the  subject 
the  following  circumstances  will  deserve  your  attention.  The  mi- 
raculous gifts  poured  forth  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  stated  by  the 
apostle  Peter  as  "  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel ;  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh. "t  The  last  days  is  a  prophetical  expression 
for  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  to  succeed  the  age  of  the  law. 
It  is  plain  that  the  prophecy  of  Joel  had  not  been  fulfilled  before  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  for  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  between  the  word  of  Joel  and  that  day,  the  prophetical  spirit 
had  ceased  entirely.  His  word  did  receive  a  visible  fulfilment  upon 
that  day ;  and  this  fulfilment  being  an  event  which  our  Lord  had 
taught  his  apostles  to  look  for,  Peter  was  entitled  to  apply  the  word 
of  Joel  to  the  event  which  then  took  place  ;  and  our  Lord  appears  in 
his  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  his  other  prophecies,  to  be  the 
true  interpreter  of  ancient  predictions.  Further,  the  promise  of  Jesus 
does  not  respect  merely  the  inward  influences  of  the  Spirit.  These, 
however  essential  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  man,  do  not 

•  John  ii.  18—22.  f  Acts  ii.  16,  17. 
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admit  of  being  clearly  proved  to  others,  either  by  the  testimony  of 
sense,  or  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  cannot  always  be  distinguish- 
ed by  certain  marks  from  the  visions  of  fanatical  men.  But  the 
promise  of  Jesus  expresses  precisely  external  visible  works,  to  wliich 
the  power  of  imagination  does  not  reach,  and  with  regard  to  which 
every  spectator  may  attain  the  same  assurance  as  witli  regard  to  any 
other  object  of  sense.  "  These  signs,"  said  Jesus  before  his  ascension, 
"shall  follow  them  that  believe.  In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out 
devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they  shall  take  up 
serpents,  and,  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ; 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover."*  It  limits 
a  time,  within  which  the  faculty  of  performing  such  works  was  to  be 
conferred ;  and  it  chooses  the  most  public  place  as  the  scene  of  their 
being  exhibited.  For  Jesus,  just  before  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven, 
"commanded  his  apostles  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,"  saith  he,  "  ye  have 
heard  of  me;  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many 
days  hence. "t  Lastly,  You  will  be  led  by  the  examination  of  this 
subject  to  observe,  that  when  the  works  performed,  in  consequence  of 
the  gifts  conferred  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  became  palpable  to  the 
senses  of  men,  they  were,  like  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  the  vouchers  of 
a  divine  commission.  Being  performed  in  his  name,  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise,  they  were  fitted  to  convince  the  world  that  he 
had  received  power  from  the  Father  after  his  ascension,  and  that  he 
had  given  this  power  to  his  apostles.  These  men  were,  in  this  way, 
recommended  to  the  world  as  sent  by  Jesus  to  carry  forward  the  great 
scheme  which  he  had  opened.  Full  credit  was  procured  for  all  that 
they  taught,  because  their  works  were  the  signs  of  those  internal 
operations  by  which  they  were  inspired  with  the  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  fortitude  necessary  for  their  undertaking ;  and  their  works  were 
also  the  pledges  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which  extends  to 
true  Christians  in  all  ages,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  given  to  those 
who  ask  it,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  necessities. 

4.  The  fourth  subject  of  our  Lord's  prophecies  which  I  mentioned, 
was  the  situation  and  the  behaviour  of  his  apostles  after  he  should 
leave  them.  He  never  amused  them  with  false  hopes ;  he  forewarn- 
ed them  of  all  the  scorn,  and  hatred,  and  persecution  which  they  were 
to  expect  in  preaching  his  religion :  and  yet,  although  he  had  daily 
experience  of  their  timidity,  and  slowness  of  apprehension,  although 
he  foretold  that  at  his  death  they  would  forsake  him,  yet  he  foretold 
with  equal  assurance,  that  after  his  ascension  they  should  be  his  wit- 
nesses to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  left  in  the  hands  of  these  feeble 
men,  who  were  to  be  involved  in  calamities  upon  his  account,  that 
cause  for  which  he  had  lived  and  died,  without  expressing  any  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  suffer  by  their  weakness.  "  If  ye  were  of 
the  world,"  he  says  in  his  last  discourse  to  them  before  his  death, 
"the  world  would  love  his  own,  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hatetb 
you.  They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues ;  yea,  the  time 
Cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doth  God  service 

•  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  j-  Acts  i.  4,  5. 
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And  these  things  will  they  do  unto  you,  hecause  tliey  have  not  known 
the  Father,  nor  me.  But  tliese  tilings  liave  I  told  you,  that  when 
the  time  shall  come,  ye  may  remember  that  I  told  you  of  them."* 
There  is  in  all  this  a  dignity  of  manner,  and  a  consciousness  of  divine 
resources,  which  exalts  Jesus  above  every  other  person  that  appears 
m  history.  When  we  see  in  the  propagation  of  his  religion,  the  forti- 
tude, the  wisdom,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  servants,  their  steadfast- 
ness amidst  trials  sufficient  to  shake  the  firmest  minds,  and  tlie  joy 
which  they  felt  in  being  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  name,  we 
remember  his  words,  and  we  discern  the  fruits  of  that  baptism,  where- 
with they  were  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  a  heroism,  so 
different  from  the  former  conduct  of  these  men,  and  so  manifestly  the 
gift  of  God,  we  recognise  the'spirit  which  both  dictated  the  prophecy, 
and  brought  about  the  event ;  and  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  situa- 
tion and  behaviour  of  his  apostles,  when  thus  compared  wilh  the 
event,  furnishes  the  most  striking  illustration  of  his  truth,  his  candour, 
his  knowledge,  and  his  power. 

5.  We  come  now  to  the  longest  and  most  circumstantial  of  our 
Lord's  prophecies.  It  respects  immediately  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  we  shall  find  that  it  embraces  also  the  remaining  subjects  of 
prophecy  which  I  mentioned,  and,  in  speaking  of  them,  I  mean  to 
tollow  it  as  my  guide. 

The  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  uttered  at  a 
time  when  Judea  v/as  in  complete  subjection  to  the   Romans.     A 
Roman  governor  resided  in  Jerusalem  with  an  armed  force ;  and  this 
state,  no  longer  at  enmity  with  the  masters  of  the  world,  was  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.     There  was  it  is  true,  a  general 
indignation  at  the  Roman  yoke,  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  sedition  and  tumult,  and  a  fear  in  the  council  lest  these  sentiments 
should  at  some  time  be  expressed  with  such  violence,  as  to  provoke 
the  Romans  to  take  away  their  place  and  their  nation.     It  was,  in 
fact,  the  turbulent  spirit,  and  the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  did  incense  the  Romans;  and  a  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  disaffection  which  generally  prevailed,  and  the  character  of 
those  who  felt  it,  might  foresee  that  the  public  tranquillity  would  not 
continue  long,  and  that  this  sullen  stiff"-necked  people  were  preparing 
for   themselves,  by   their   murmurings   and   violence,  more   severe 
chastisements  than  they  had  endured,  when  they  were  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province.     But  although  a  sagacious  enlighten- 
ed mind,  which  rose  above  vulgar  prejudices,  and  looked  forward  to 
remote  consequences,  might  foresee  such  an  event,  yet  the  manner  of 
the  chastisement,  the  signs  which  were  to  announce  its  approach,  the 
measure  in  which  it  was  to  be  administered,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  was  to  continue, — all  these  were  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  foresight.     There  is  a  particularity  in  this  prophecy,  by  which 
it   is  clearly  distinguished   from   the  conjectures   of  wise  men.     It 
embraces  a  multitude  of  contingencies  depending  upon  the  caprice  of 
the  people,  upon  the  wisdom  of  military  commanders,  upon  the  fur}' 
of  soldiers.     It  describes  one  certain  method  of  doing  that  which  might 
have  been  done  in  many  other  ways,  a  method  of  subduing  a  rebel 

•  John.  XV.  19;  xvi.  2,  3,  4. 
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lious  city  very  different  from  the  general  conduct  of  the  Romans,  whn 
were  too  wise  to  destroy  the  provinces  which  they  conquered,  and 
very  opposite  to  the  character  of  Titus  the  emperor,  under  whose 
command  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  one  of  the  mildest  and  gentlest 
men  that  ever  lived,  who  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  of  the 
world,  is  called  by  historians,  the  love  and  delight  of  mankind.  The 
autlior  of  a  new  religion  must  have  been  careless  of  his  reputation, 
and  of  the  success  of  his  sclieme,  who  ventured  to  foretell  such  a 
number  of  improbable  events  without  knowing  certainly  that  they 
were  to  come  to  pass ;  and  it  required  not  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  but 
the  Spirit  of  the  God  of  knowledge,  to  foresee  that  all  of  them  would 
concur,  before  the  generation  that  was  then  alive  upon  the  earth 
passed  away.  Yet  this  prophecy  Jesus  uttered  about  forty  years 
before  the  event.  The  prophecy  was  not  laid  up  after  it  was  uttered, 
like  the  pretended  oracles  of  the  heathen  nations,  in  some  repository, 
where  it  might  be  corrected  by  the  event.  But,  having  been  brought 
to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  heard  it  spoken,  by  the  spirit  which 
.lesus  sent  into  the  hearts  of  his  apostles  after  his  ascension,  it  was  in- 
serted in  books  which  were  published  before  the  time  of  the  fulfihnent. 
We  know  that  John  lived  to  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
is  not  certain  whether  he  wrote  his  Gospel  before  or  after  that  event. 
But  John  has  omitted  this  prophecy  altogether.  Our  knowledge  of 
it  is  derived  from  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  which 
were  carried  by  the  Christian  converts  into  all  parts  of  the  world 
while  Jerusalem  stood,  which  were  early  translated  into  different 
languages,  which  are  quoted  by  writers  in  the  succeeding  age,  and 
were  universally  held  by  the  first  Christians  as  books  of  authority,  as 
the  standards  of  faith.  In  these  books  thus  authenticated  to  us,  we 
find  various  intimations  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  parables 
and  short  hints  interwoven  in  the  thread  of  the  history ;  and  all  the 
three  contain  the  same  long  particular  prophecy,  with  a  small  variety 
of  expression,  but  without  the  least  discordance,  or  even  alteration  of 
the  sense.  The  greatest  part  of  this  long  prophecy  has  been  most 
strikingly  fulfilled,  and  there  are  parts,  the  fulfilrtient  of  which  is 
now  going  on  in  the  world. 

We  learn  the  fulfilment  of  the  greater  part  of  this  prophecy,  not 
from  Christian  writers  only,  but  from  one  author,  whose  witness  is 
unexceptionable,  because  it  is  not  the  witness  of  a  friend  ;  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  by  Providence,  in  order  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  siege.  Josephus,  a  Jew,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  his  country,  has  left  also  a  relation  of  that  war  in 
which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he 
was  a  commander  in  Galilee.  But  being  besieged  by  Vespasian,  he 
fled  with  forty  more,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  hid  himself  in  a 
cave.  Vespasian  having  discovered  their  lurking  place,  offered  them 
their  life.  Josephus  was  willing  to  accept  it.  But  his  companions 
refused  to  surrender.  With  a  view  to  prolong  the  time,  and  in  hopes 
of  overcoming  their  obstinacy,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  cast  lots 
who  should  die  first.  The  lots  were  cast  two  by  two  :  and  that  God, 
who  disposeth  of  the  lot,  so  ordered  it,  that  of  the  forty,  thirty-nine 
were  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  another,  and  one  only  was  left  with 
Josephus.  This  man  vielded  to  liis  entreaties  ;  and  these  two,  instead 
11* 
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of  drawing  lots  who  should  kill  the  other,  went  together,  and  offerPt 
themselves  to  Vespasian.  The  miserable  fate  of  their  companions 
procured  them  a  kind  reception ;  and  from  that  time  Josephus  re 
mained  in  the  Roman  camp,  an  eye  witness  of  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened during  the  siege.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a  diligent  faithful 
historian  in  his  other  work.  And  his  very  particular  account  of  the 
siege  was  revised  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  published  by  their 
)rder.  The  only  impeachment  that  has  ever  been  brought  against 
the  veracity  of  Josephus  is,  that  although  his  history  of  the  Jews 
comprehends  the  period  in  which  our  Lord  lived,  he  hardly  makes 
mention  of  his  name ;  and,  although  exact  and  minute  in  every  thing 
else,  enters  into  no  detail  of  the  memorable  circumstances  that  attend- 
ed his  appearance,  or  the  influence  which  it  had  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people.  He  takes  no  notice  of  this  prophecy.  A  Jewish  priest, 
whose  silence  betrays  his  enmity  to  Jesus,  certainly  did  not  wish  that 
it  should  be  fulfilled  :  and  yet  his  history  of  the  siege  is  a  comment 
upon  the  prophecy  ;  every  word  which  our  Lord  utters  receiving  the 
clearest  explication,  and  most  plainly  meeting  its  event  in  the  narration 
of  this  prejudiced  Jewish  historian. 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  Newton  on  the  propliecies,  Lardner,  Jortin, 
Newcome,  and  many  other  writers,  have  made  very  full  extracts  from 
Josephus,  and,  by  setting  the  narration  of  the  historian  over  against 
the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  have  shown  the  exact  accomplishment 
of  the  words  of  the  great  Prophet,  from  the  record  of  a  man  who  did 
not  acknowledge  his  divine  mission.  These  extracts  well  deserve 
your  study.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  after  the  labour  which  so  many 
learned  men  have  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  that  I  should  lead  you 
minutely  through  the  parts  of  the  prophecy.  There  are,  however, 
some  circumstances  upon  which  I  think  it  of  importance  to  fix  your 
attention.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  occasion 
which  led  our  Lord  to  utter  this  prophecy  ;  and,  after  collecting  briefly 
the  chief  points  respecting  the  siege,  I  shall  dwell  upon  the  striking 
prophecy  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  before  that  period,  which 
Matthew  has  preserved  in  his  twenty-fourth  chapter. 

Our  Lord  had  uttered  in  the  temple,  in  the  hearing  of  a  mixed 
multitude,  a  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  distress  that  awaited  the 
Jewish  nation.  As  he  goes  out  of  the  temple  towards  the  mount  of 
Olives,  the  usual  place  of  his  retirement,  the  disciples,  struck  with  the 
expression  he  had  used,  "  Behold  your  iiouse  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late," as  if  to  move  his  compassion  and  mitigate  the  sentence,  point 
out  to  him,  while  he  passed  along.the  buildings  of  the  temple,  and 
the  goodly  stones  and  gifts  with  which  it  was  adorned.  The  great 
temple  which  Solomon  had  built,  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  Cyrus  permitted  the  two  tribes,  who  returned 
to  Judea,  to  rebuild  the  house  of  their  God.  And  this  second  temple 
was  repaired  and  adorned  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  having  received 
the  crown  of  Judea  from  the  Romans,  thought  that  the  most  eflectual 
way  of  overcoming  the  prejudices,  and  obtaining  the  favour  of  the 
Jewish  people,  was  by  beautifying  and  enlarging,  after  the  plan  of 
Solomon's  temple,  the  building  which  had  been  hastily  erected  in  the 
reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius.  It  was  still  accounted  the  second  temple, 
but  was  so  much  improved  by  the  preparation  which  Herod  made. 
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that  hoth  Josephus  and  the  Roman  historians  celebrate  the  extent, 
liie  beauty,  and  the  splendour,  of  the  building.  And  Josephus 
mentions,  in  particular,  marble  stones  of  a  stupend'^'is  size  in  the 
foundation,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  building.  The  disciples,  we 
may  suppose,  point  out  these  stones,  lamenting  the  destruction  of  such 
a  fabric ;  or  perhaps  meaning  to  insinuate,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
the  hand  of  man  to  destroy  it.  But  Jesus  answered, "  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down."  It  is  a  proverbial  saying,  marking  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  temple  ;  and  there  would  not;according  to 
the  general  analogy  of  language,  have  been  any  impropriety  in  the 
use  of  it,  if  the  temple  had  been  rendered  unfit  for  being  a  place  of 
worship,  although  piles  of  stones  had  been  left  standing  in  the  court. 
But,  by  the  providence  of  God,  even  this  proverbial  expression  was 
fulfilled,  according  to  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  words,  Titus  was 
most  solicitous  to  preserve  so  splendid  a  monumeniof  the  victories  of 
Rome ;  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Jews  who  had  enclosed  them- 
selves in  the  temple,  that  he  was  determined  to  save  it  from  ruin. — 
But  they  could  not  bear  that  the  house  of  their  God,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  their  nation,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and 
they  set  fire  to  the  porticoes.  A  soldier,  observing  the  flames,  threw 
a  burning  brand  in  at  the  window  ;  and  others,  incensed  at  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Jews,  without  regard  to  the  commands  or  threat- 
enings  of  their  General,  who  ran  to  extinguish  the  flames,  continued 
to  set  fire  to  different  parts  of  it,  and  at  length  even  to»the  doors  of  the 
holy  place.  ''And  thus,"  says  Josephus,  "the  temple  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  against  the  will  of  Titus,"  After  it  was  in  this  way 
rendered  useless,  he  ordered  the  foundations,  probably  on  account  of 
the  unusual  size  of  the  stones,  to  be  dug  up.  And  Rufus,  who  com- 
manded the  army  after  his  departure,  executed  this  order,  by  tearing 
them  up  with  a  plough-share ;  so  truly  did  Micah  say  of  old,  "  Zion 
shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  tieaps,  and 
the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  liigh  places  of  the  forest,'"^ 

The  multitude  probably  pressing  around  our  Lord  as  he  went  out 
of  the  temple,  the  disciples  forbear  to  ask  any  particular  explication. 
of  his  words,  till  they  come  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  That  mount  was 
at  no  great  distance  from  Jerijsalem,  and  over  against  the  temple,  so 
that  any  person  sitting  upon  it,  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole 
fabric.  The  disciples,  deeply  impressed  with  what  they  had  heard, 
and  anxious  to  receive  the  fullest  information  concerning  the  fete  of  the 
city  of  their  solemnities,  now  that  they  are  retired  from  the  multitude, 
come  around  Jesus  upon  the  mount,  and  looking  down  to  the  temple, 
say,  "  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be  ;  and  what  shall  be  the  sign 
of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?"t  It  is  of  consequence 
that  you  form  a  clear  apprehensii  ui  of  the  import  of  this  question. 
The  end  of  the  world,accordin§  tc  .he  use  of  that  phrase  to  wliich  our 
ears  are  accustomed,  means  the  consimimation  of  all  things.  And 
this  circumstance,  joined  with  some  expressions  in  the  prophecy,  has 
led  several  interpreters  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  were  asking  the 
time  of  the  judgment.     Bat  to  a  Jew,  37  ouj'T'fAfta rou aiwof,  often  con- 

*  Micah  iii.  13.  f  Matt,  xxiv,  3, 
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veyed  nothing  more  than  the  end  of  the  age.  Time  was  divided  by 
the  Jews  into  two  great  periods,  the  age  of  the  law  and  the  age  of  the 
Messiah.  The  conclusion  of  the  one  was  the  beginning  of  the  other, 
the  opening  of  that  kingdom  which  the  Jews  believed  the  Messiah 
was  to  establish,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings,  and  to 
render  them  the  greatest  people  upon  the  earth.  The  apostles,  full  of 
this  hope,  said  to  our  Lord,  immediately  before  his  ascension,  "  Lord, 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?"  Our  Lord 
used  the  phrase  of  his  coming,  to  denote  his  taking  vengeance  upon 
the  Jews  by  destroying  their  city  and  temple.  "  There  shall  be  some 
standing  here,"  he  said,  "that  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom."*  All  that  heard  him  are  long 
since  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  Jesus  has  not  yet  come  to  judge 
the  world.  But  John  we  know,  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  are  two  other  places  in  the  New  Testament  where  a 
phrase  almost  the  same  with  j?  cvvtcxiw,  tov  atwoj  occurs.  And  in  neither 
does  it  signify  what  we  call  the  end  of  the  world.  The  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  ix.  2G,  says, "  But  now  once,  frtt  awtsxna  tu>v  aiwwi',  hath  Christ 
appeared."  At  the  conclusion  of  that  dispensation  under  which  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  was  offered  upon  the  altar  of  God,  "  Christ 
appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  The  apostle 
to  the  Corinthians  says,  "  These  things  are  written  for  our  admoni- 
tion, upon  whom  are  come  T'a  •f^?.}?  rwi/ atwcor/'t  our  translation  renders 
it,  "the  ends  of  the  world."  Yet  the  world  has  lasted  about  1800 
years  since  the  apostolic  days ;  the  meaning  is,  the  ends  of  the  ages, 
the  conclusion  of  the  one  age,  and  the  beginning  of  the  other,  are 
come  upon  us ;  for  we  have  seen  both. 

It  is  agreeable,  then,  to  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  and  to  the 
expectations  of  the  apostles,  to  interpret  their  question  here,  "  What 
shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?"  as 
meaning  nothing  more  than  the  corresponding  question,  to  which  an 
answer,  in  substance  the  same,  is  given  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Mark, 
and  the  21st  of  Luke.  What  shall  be  the  sign  when  these  things, 
this  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  shall  be  fulfilled,  or 
come  to  pass  ?  But  the  language  in  which  the  question  is  proposed 
in  Matthew,  suggests  to  us  the  sentiment  which  had  probably  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  after  hearing  the  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
as  they  walked  from  the  temple  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  con- 
ceived that  the  whole  frame  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  to  be  dissolved, 
that  the  glorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to  commence,  and  that, 
as  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  gathered  to  this  kingdom, 
and  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  temple  which 
now  stood,  extensive  and  magnificent  as  it  was,  would  be  too  small 
for  the  reception  of  the  worshippers,  that  on  this  account  it  was  to  be 
laid  in  ruins,  and  one  much  more  splendid,  more  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Messiah,  and  far  surpassing  every  human  work,  was  to  be 
erected  in  its  stead.  Possessed  with  these  exalted  imaginations,  and 
anticipating  their  own  dignity  in  being  the  ministers  of  this  temple, 
they  come  to  Jesus  and  say,  "  Tell  us  when  these  things  shall  be,  and 
what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  age  ?"  The 

•  Matt.  xvi.  28.  -J    I  Cor.  x.  11. 
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question  consists  of  two  parts.  They  ask  the  time,  and  they  ask  the 
signs.  Our  Lord  begins  with  giving  a  particular  answer  to  the 
second  question.  He  afterwards  hniits  the  time  to  the  existence  of 
the  generation  then  aUve  upon  tlie  earth.  But  he  represses  their 
curiosity  as  to  the  day  or  the  hour.. 

Of  the  signs  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  I  shall  give  a  short  general 
view,  deriving  the  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  words  from  the 
history  of  the  events  left  us  by  Josephus,  and  shall  then  fix  your 
attention  upon  that  prophecy  of  the  general  progress  of  Christianity 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  you  will  find  in  the  24th 
chapter  of  Matthew. 

The  first  sign  is  the  number  of  false  Christs  who  were  to  arise  in 
the  interval  between  the  prophecy  and  the  event ;  impostors  who, 
finding  a  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel  were  conceived  to  be  accomplished,  and  a  disposition  to  revolt 
from  the  Romans,  assumed  a  character  corresponding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  There  is  frequent  reference  to  these  impostors  in  the 
book  of  Acts  ;  and  Josephus  says,  that  numbers  of  them  were  taken 
under  the  government  of  Felix.  They  led  out  the  deluded  people  in 
crowds,  promising  to  show  them  great  signs,  and  to  deliver  them  from 
all  their  calamities,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Our  Lord  graciously 
warns  the  apostles  not  to  go  after  these  men  ;  to  put  no  faith  in  any 
message  which  they  pretended  to  bring  from  him,  but  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  directions  contained  in  this  prophecy,  or  hereafter  communi- 
cated to  themselves  by  his  Spirit.  While  he  thus  preserves  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  destruction  which  came  upon  many  of  the  Jews,  he 
enables  them,  by  reading  in  that  destruction  the  fulfilment  of  his 
words,  and  a  proof  of  his  divine  character,  to  derive  from  the  fate  of 
their  unwise  countrymen  an  early  confirmation  of  their  own  faith. 

The  second  sign  consists  of  great  calamities  which  were  to  happen 
during  the  interval.  The  madness  of  Caligula,  who  succeeded 
Tiberius,  butchered  many  of  the  Jews ;  and  there  was  in  his  reign  the 
rumour  of  a  waj",  which  was  likely  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 
He  ordered  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Not 
conceiving  why  an  honour,  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire,  should  be  refused  by  Judea ;  and  not  being 
wise  enough  to  respect  the  religious  prejudices  of  those  who  were 
subject  to  him,  he  rejected  their  remonstrances,  and  persisted  in  his 
demand.  The  Jews  had  too  high  a  veneration  for  the  house  of  the 
true  God,  to  admit  of  any  thing  like  divine  honours  being  there  paid 
to  a  mortal,  and  they  resolved  to  suffer  every  distress,  rather  than  to 
give  their  countenance  to  the  sacrilege  of  the  emperor.  Such  was  the 
consternation  which  the  rumour  of  this  war  spread  through  Judea, 
that  the  people  neglected  to  till  their  lands,  and  in  despair  waited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  But  the  death  of  Caligula  removed  their 
fears,  and  delayed  for  some  time  that  destruction  which  he  meditated 
Although,  therefore,  says  Jesus,  you  will  find  the  Jews  troubled  when 
these  wars  arise,  as  if  the  end  of  their  state  was  at  hand,  be  not  ye 
afraid,  but  know  that  many  things  must  first  be  accomplished.  What 
strength  was  the  faith  of  the  apostles  to  derive  from  this  prophecy, 
but  a  few  years  after  our  Lord's  death,  when  they  heard  of  rumours 
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of  wars,  when  they  beheld  the  despair  of  their  countrymen,  and  yet 
saw  tlie  cloud  dispelled,  and  the  peace  of  their  country  restored ! 
The  peace,  indeed,  was  soon  interrupted  by  frequent  engagements 
between  the  Jewish  and  heathen  inhabitants  of  many  cities  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria;  by  disputes  about  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction, 
amongst  the  governors  of  the  different  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  into 
which  the  land  of  Palestine  was  divided ;  and  by  the  wars  arising 
from  the  quick  succession  of  emperors,  and  the  violent  competitions 
for  the  imperial  diadem.  It  was  not  the  sword  only  that  filled  with 
calamity  this  disastrous  interval.  The  human  race,  according  to  the 
words  of  this  prophecy,  suffered  under  those  judgments  which  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  heaven.  Josephus  has  mentioned  famine  and 
pestilence,  earthquakes  in  all  places  of  the  world  where  Jews  resided, 
and  one  in  Judea  attended  with  circumstances  so  dreadful  and  so 
unusual,  that  it  was  manifest,  he  says,  the  whole  power  of  nature  was 
disturbed  for  the  destruction  of  men. 

The  third  sign  is  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  sufferings 
of  which  we  read  in  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  were  early  aggravated 
by  the  famines,  and  pestilence,  and  earthquakes  with  which  God  at 
this  time  afflicted  the  earth.  The  Christians  were  regarded  as  the 
causes  of  these  calamities ;  and  the  heathen,  without  iisquiriiig  into 
the  nature  of  their  religion,  but  viewing  it  as  a  new  pestilential  super- 
stition, most  offensive  to  the  gods,  tried  to  appease  the  divine  anger 
which  manifested  itself  in  various  judgments,  by  bringing  every 
indignity  and  barbarity  upon  the  Christians.  The  example  was  set 
by  Nero,  who,  having  in  the  madness  of  his  wickedness  set  fire  to 
Rome  that  he  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  great  city  in  flames,  turned 
the  tide  of  that  indignation,  which  the  report  excited,  from  himself 
against  the  Christians,  by  accusing  them  of  this  atrocious  crime.  He 
found  the  people  not  unwilling  to  helieve  any  thing  of  a  sect  whom 
they  held  in  abhorrence  :  and  both  in  this,  and  in  many  other 
instances,  the  Christians  suffered  the  most  exquisite  torments  for 
crimes  not  their  own,  and  as  the  authors  of  calamities  which  they  did 
not  occasion.  The  persecution  which  they  endured^  has  been  well 
called  by  one  of  the  oldest  apologists  for  Christianity,*  a  war  against 
the  name,  proceeding  not  from  hatred  to  them  as  individuals,  but  from 
enmity  to  the  name  which  they  bore.  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
nations  for  my  name's  sake." 

The  fourth  sign  is  the  apostacy  and  treachery  of  many  who  had 
borne  this  name.  Although  persecution  naturally  tends  to  unite  those 
who  are  persecuted,  and  although  the  religion  of  Jesus  can  boast  of 
an  innumerable  company  of  martyrs,  who  in  the  flames  witnessed  a 
good  confession,  yet  there  were  some  in  the  earliest  ages  who  made 
shipwreck  of  faith,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  heathen 
magistrates  by  informing  against  their  brethren.  This  apostacy  is 
often  severely  reprehended  in  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  and  the  Roman 
historian  speaks  of  a  multitude  of  Christians  who  were  convicted  of 
bearing  the  name,  upon  the  evidence  of  those  who  confessed  first.t 
It  cannot  surprise  any  one  who  considers  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  that  such  examples  did  occur.     But  it  must  appear  very  much 

*  Justin  Martyr.  f  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. 
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to  the  honour  of  Jesus,  that  he  adventures  to  utter  such  a  prophecy. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  sowing  jealousy  and  distrust  amongst  his  followers. 
He  knew  that  many  were  able  to  endure  the  trial  of  affliction,  and  he 
leaves  the  chatf  to  be  separated  from  the  wheat. 

The  fifth  sign  is  the  multitude  of  false  teachers,  men  who,  either 
from  an  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  or  from  the  pride  of  false 
philosophy,  corrupted  the  simphcity  of  the  Gospel.  This  perversion 
appeared  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Complaints  of  it,  and  warnings 
against  it,  are  scattered  through  all  their  epistles.  Neither  the  sword 
of  the  persecutor,  nor  the  wit  of  the  scorner  has  done  so  much  injury 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  as  the  strifes  and  idle  disputes  of  those 
who  bear  his  name.  Many  in  early  times,  were  shaken  by  the  errors 
of  false  prophets.  Improper  senti;nents  and  passions  were  cherished ; 
the  union  of  Christians  was  broken,  and  the  religion  of  love  and  peace 
became  an  occasion  of  discord.  But  these  corraptioijs,  however  dis- 
graceful to  Christians,  are  a  testimony  both  of  the  candour  and  the 
divine  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel;  and  even  those  who 
perverted  his  religion  fulfilled  his  words. 

We  have  now  gone  through  those  signs  which  announced  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  we  are  come  to  the  circumstances, 
marked  in  the  prophecy,  which  happened  during  the  siege. 

The  first  is,  Jerusalem  being  compassed  with  armies,  or,  as  Mat- 
thew expressed  it,  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place.  There  were  commonly 
engraved  upon  the  Roman  standards,  after  the  times  of  the  republic, 
the  images  of  those  emperors  whom  admiration  or  flattery  had  trans- 
lated into  the  number  of  Gods.  The  soldiers  were  accustomed  to 
swear  by  these  images,  to  worship  them,  and  to  account  them  the 
gods  of  battle.  Tlie  Jews,  educated  in  an  abhorrence  of  idolatry, 
could  not  bear  tiiat  images,  before  which  men  thus  bowed,  should  be 
brought  within  the  precincts  of  their  city  ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of 
our  Lord,  they  requested  a  Roman  general,  Vitellius,  who  was  leading 
troops  through  Judea  against  an  enemy  of  the  emperor,  to  take 
another  road,  because,  said  they,  it  is  not^'af^toi'jj^M'to  behold  from  our 
city  any  images.  With  strict  propriety,  then,  the  dark  expression  of 
Daniel,  which  had  not  till  that  time  been  understood,  is  interpreted 
by  our  Lord  as  meaning  the  offensive  images  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  standards  brought  within  that  space,  a  circumference  of 
two  miles  round  the  city  which  was  accounted  holy,  in  order  to 
render  the  city  desolate  ;  and  he  mentions  this  as  the  signal  to  his 
followers  to  fly  from  the  low  parts  of  Judea  to  the  mountains.  It 
may  appear  to  you  too  late  to  think  of  flying,  after  the  Roman  armies 
were  seen  from  Jerusalem.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  siege  was 
conducted  justified  the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  A  few  years  before 
Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  Cestius  Gallus  laid  siege  to  it ;  he  might 
have  taken  the  city  if  he  had  persevered ;  but  without  any  reason 
that  was  known,  says  Joscphus,  he  suddenly  led  away  his  forces. 
And  after  his  departure  many  fled  from  the  city  as  from  a  sinking 
ship.  Vespasian,  too,  was  slow  in  his  approaches  to  the  city;  and 
by  the  distractions  which  at  tliat  time  took  place  in  the  government 
of  Rome,  was  frequently  diverted  from  executing  his  purpose  ;  so  that 
the  Christians,  to  whom  the  first  appearance  of  Cestius's  army  brought 
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an  explaitation  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  by  following  his  directions, 
escaped  entirely  from  the  carnage  of  the  Jews.  Our  Lord  warns  his 
disciples  of  the  imminency  of  the  danger,  and  urges  them,  by  various 
expressions,  to  the  greatest  speed  in  their  flight.  The  reason  of  this 
urgency  is  explained  by  Josephus.  After  Titus  sat  down  before 
Jerusaleuj,  he  surrounded  the  city  with  a  wall,  which  was  finished  in 
three  days,  so  that  none  could  escape  ;  and  factions  were  by  tliat  time 
become  so  violent,  that  none  were  allowed  to  surrender.  The  party 
called  zealots,  who  in  their  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  deliverance  from  heaven,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
resist  the  Romans  to  the  last  extremity,  put  to  death  all  who  attempted 
to  desert,  and  thus  assisted  the  enemy  in  enclosing  an  immense  mul- 
titude within  this  devoted  city.  With  what  gracious  foresight  does 
the  divine  prophet  guard  his  followers  against  this  complication  of 
evils,  and  repeat  his  warning  in  the  most  striking  words,  in  order  to 
convince  all  who  paid  regard  to  what  he  said,  that  their  only  safety 
lay  in  flight ! 

A  second  circumstance  by  which  our  Lord  marks  this  siege,  is  the 
unparalleled  distress  that  was  then  to  be  endured.  "  Then  shall  be 
great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  tliis  world  to 
this  time  ;  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."  It  is  a  very  strong  expression,  of 
itself  suflicient  to  distinguish  this  prophecy  from  conjecture.  And 
the  expression,  strong  as  it  appears,  is  so  strictly  applicable  to  the 
subject,  that  we  find  almost  the  same  words  in  Josepiius,  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  copy  them  from  Jesus.  "  In  my  opinion,"  he  says, 
"  all  the  calamities  which  ever  were  endured  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  were  inferior  to  those  which  the  Jews  now  suffered.  Never 
was  any  city  more  wicked,  and  never  did  any  city  receive  such  pun- 
ishment. Without  was  the  Roman  army,  surrounding  their  walls, 
crucifying  thousands  before  their  eyes,  and  laying  waste  their  coun- 
try :  within  were  the  most  violent  contentions  among  the  besieged, 
frequent  bloody  battles  between  different  parties,  rapine,  fire,  and  the 
extremity  of  famine.  Many  of  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  success  of 
the  Romans,  as  the  only  method  to  deliver  them  from  a  more  dread- 
ful calamity,  the  atrocious  violence  of  their  civil  dissensions." 

A  third  circumstance  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  is  the  shortening  of 
the  siege.  Josephus  computes  that  there  fell,  during  the  siege,  by  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  by  their  own  faction,  1,100,000  Jews.  Had 
the  siege  continued  long,  the  whole  nation  would  have  perished.  But 
the  Lord  shortened  the  days  for  the  elect's  sake :  the  elect,  that  is,  in 
scripture  language,  the  Christians,  both  those  Jews  within  the  city, 
whom  this  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Jesus  was  to  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  those  Christians  who,  according  to  the  directions  of  their 
Master,  had  fled  out  of  the  city  at  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  were  then  living  in  the  mountains.  The  manner  in  \vhich  the 
days  were  shortened  is  most  striking.  Vespasian  committed  the  con- 
duct of  the  siege  to  Titus,  then  a  young  man,  impatient  of  resistance, 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Roman  army,  and  in  hnste  to  return  from 
the  conquest  of  an  obscure  province  to  the  capital  of  the  empire.  He 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  vigour ;  he  invited  the  besieged  to  yield, 
by  offeritig  them  peace  ;  and  he  tried  to  intimidate  them,  by  using, 
contrary  to  his  nature,  every  species  of  cruelty  against  those  who  fell 
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into  his  hands.  But  all  his  vigour,  and  all  his  arts,  would  have  been 
in  vain,  Imd  it  not  been  for  the  madness  of  those  within.  They  fought 
with  one  another ;  they  burned,  in  their  fury,  magazines  of  jirovi- 
sions  sufficient  to  last  them  for  years ;  and  they  deserted  with  a  fool- 
ish confidence  strong  holds,  out  of  which  no  enemy  could  have  dragged 
them.  After  they  had  thus  delivered  their  city  into  his  hands,  Titus, 
when  he  was  viewing  it,  said,  "  God  has  been  upon  our  side.  Neither 
the  hands  nor  the  machines  of  men  could  have  been  of  any  avail 
agahist  those  towers.  But  God  has  pulled  the  Jews  out  of  them,  that 
he  might  give  them  to  us."  It  was  impossible  for  Titus  to  restrain 
the  soldiers,  irritated  by  an  obstinate  resistance,  from  executing  their 
fury  against  the  besieged.  But  his  native  clemency  spared  the  Jews 
in  other  places.  He  would  not  allow  the  senate  of  Antioch,  that  city 
in  which  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians,  to  expel  the  Jews; 
for  where,  said  he,  shall  these  people  go,  now  that  we  have  destroyed 
their  city  ?  Titus  was  the  servant  of  God  to  execute  his  vengeance 
on  Jerusalem.  But  when  the  measure  of  that  vengeance  was  ful- 
filled, the  compassion  of  this  amiable  prince  was  employed  to  restrain 
the  wrath  of  man.     "  The  Lord  shortened  the  days." 

A  fourth  circumstance  is,  the  number  of  false  Christs,  men,  of 
whom  we  read  in  Josephus,  who,  both  during  the  siege  and  after  it, 
kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  obstinate  in  their 
resistance,  by  giving  them  hopes  that  the  Messiah  was  at  hand  to  de- 
liver them  out  of  all  their  calamities.  The  greater  the  distress  was, 
the  people  were  the  more  disposed  to  catch  at  this  hope ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  necessary  for  our  Lord  to  warn  his  disciples  against  being 
deluded  by  it. 

The  last  circumstance  is,  the  extent  of  this  distress.  Our  Lord  has 
employed  a  bold  figure.  But  the  boldest  of  his  figures  are  always 
literally  true  :  "  As  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth 
even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be  : 
For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together."  The  Roman  army,  who  were  at  this  time  the  servants  of 
the  Son  of  man,  entered  on  tlie  east  side  of  Judea,  and  carried  their 
devastation  westward ;  so  that,  in  this  grand  image,  the  very  direc- 
tion of  the  ruin,  as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  it,  is  painted  :  and  it 
extended  to  every  place  where  Jews  were  to  be  found.  A  gold  or 
silver  eagle,  borne  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  belonged  to  every  legion, 
and  was  always  carried  along  with  it.  Wheresoever  the  carcase — 
the  Jewish  people  who  were  judicially  condemned  by  God — was, 
there  were  also  those  eagles.  There  was  no  part  of  Judea,  says  Jo- 
sephus, which  did  not  partake  of  the  miseries  of  the  capital ;  and  liis 
history  of  the  Jewish  war  ends  with  numbering  the  thousands  who 
fell  in  other  places  of  the  world  also  by  the  Roman  sword. 

I  have  thus  led  you,  as  particularly  as  appears  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary, through  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord  respecting  the  signs,  which 
announced  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  siege ;  and  I  v/ish  now  to  fix  your  attention  upon  a  par- 
ticular prediction  interwoven  in  this  prophecy,  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  previous  to  that  period,  both  because  the  sul)ject 
renders  it  interesting,  and  because  the  place  which  our  Lord  has 
12 
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given  it  in  this  prophecy,  opens  a  most  instructive  and  enlarged  view 
of  the  economy  of  the  divine  dispensations. 

6.  The  prediction  is — "  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  then 
shall  the  end"  of  the  Jewish  state  "come." 

We  find  our  Lord  always  speaking  with  confidence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  his  religion  in  the  world.  It  is  a  confidence  which  could  not 
reasonably  be  inspired  by  any  thing  he  beheld  :  multitudes  following 
him  out  of  curiosity,  but  "easily  offended,  and  at  length  demanding  his 
crucifixion — a  few  unlearned,  feeble  men,  afi'ectionately  attached 
indeed  to  his  person,  but  with  very  imperfect  apprehensions  of  his 
religion,  and  devoid  of  the  most  likely  instruments  of  spreading  even 
their  own  apprehensions  through  the  world — a  world  \vhich  hated 
him  while  he  lived,  and  which  he  kncAV  was  to  hate  his  disciples 
after  his  death— a  world,  consisting  of  Jews,  wedded  to  their  own 
rehgion,  and  abhorring  his  doctrine  as  an  impious  attempt  to  supersede 
the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  of  heathens,  amongst  whom  the  philosophers, 
full  of  their  own  wisdom,  despised  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  vulgar,  devoted  to  childish  abominable  superstitions,  and  averse 
from  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  gospel,  were  disposed  to  execute 
the  vengeance  of  jealous  malignant  deities  upon  a  body  of  men  who 
refused  to  offer  incense  at  their  altars — a  world,  too,  in  which  every 
kind  of  vice  abounded — in  which  the  passions  of  men  demanded 
indulgence,  and  spurned  at  the  restraint  of  the  holy  commandment  of 
Jesus.  Yet  in  these  circumstances,  with  such  obstacles,  our  Lord, 
conscious  t)f  his  divine  character,  and  knowing  that  the  Spirit  was 
given  to  him  without  measure,  foretells,  with  perfect  assurance,  that 
his  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world.  Had  he  fixed  no  time, 
this  prophecy,  bold  as  it  is,  might  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
acts  by  which  an  impostor  tries  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  followers; 
and  we  should  have  heard  it  said,  that,  instead  of  a  mark  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  there  was  here  only  the  sagacity  of  a  man,  who,  aware 
of  the  wonderful  revolutions  in  the  opinions  and  manners  of  men, 
trusting  that,  in  some  succeeding  age,  after  other  systems  had  in  their 
turn  been  exploded,  his  system  might  become  fashionable,  had  ven- 
tured to  say,  that  it  should  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  and  left  the 
age  which  should  see  this  publication  to  convert  an  indefinite  expres- 
sion into  an  accomplished  prophecy.  But  here  is  nothhig  indefinite 
— a  pointed,  precise  declaration,  which  no  impostor,  who  was  anxious 
about  the  success  of  his  system,  would  have  hazarded,  and  concerning 
the  truth  of  which,  many  of  that  generation  amongst  whom  he  lived 
remained  long  enough  upon  earth  to  be  able  to  judge.  The  end,  by 
the  connection  of  the  words  with  the  context,  means  the  conclusion  of 
the  age  of  the  law  ;  and  it  is  still  more  clearly  said,  in  the  13th  chapter 
of  Mark,  in  the  middle  of  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, "  But  the  Gospel  must  first  be  published  to  all  nations."  Now, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  happened  within  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  so  that  we  are  restricted  to  this  space  of  time  in 
speaking  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  We  learn  from  the  book 
of  Acts,  that  many  thousands  were  converted  soon  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  that  devout  Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
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were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
men,  all  of  whom  were  amazed,  and  some  of  whom  were  converted, 
by  what  they  saw,  could  not  fail  to  carry  the  report  home,  and  thus 
prepared  distant  nations  for  receiving  those  who  were  better  qualified, 
and  more  expressly  commissioned,  to  preach  the  gospel.  After  the 
death  of  Stephen,  there  arose  a  great  persecution  against  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  which  by  this  time  had  multiplied  exceedingly  ;  and  they 
"were  scattered  abroad  through  the  regions  of  Jndea  and  Samaria-, 
and  they  travelled  as  far  as  Phoenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch;  and 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed."* 
The  book  of  Acts  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Apostle 
Paul;  and  we  see  this  one  apostle,  to  adopt  the  words  of  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  his,  a  preacher  both  in  the  East,  and  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  West,  planting  churches  in  Asia  and  Greece, 
and  travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  a  tract  which  has 
been  computed  to  be  not  less  than  2000  miles.  11"  such  were  the 
labours  of  one,  what  must  have  been  accomplished  by  the  journey- 
ings  of  all  the  twelve,  who,  taking  different  districts,  went  forth 
to  fulfil  the  last  command  of  their  master,  by  being  his  witnesses 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Apostle  Paul  says,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  "that  their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  all 
the  world  ;"  and  to  the  Colossians,  "  that  the  word  which  they  had 
heard  was  by  that  time  preached  to  every  creature."  We  know 
certainly  that  Paul  preached  the  gospel  in  Rome  ;  and  such  was  the 
eflfect  of  his  preaching  that,  seven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Tacitus  says  there  was  an  immense  number  of  Christians  in  that 
city.t  From  the  capital  of  the  world  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
was  spread,  like  all  the  improvements  in  art  and  science,  over  the 
world  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  common  sense  of  the  phrase,  through- 
out the  Roman  empire.  When  the  whole  known  world  was  governed 
by  one  prince,  the  communication  was  easy.  In  every  part  of  the 
empire  garrisons  were  stationed — roads  were  opened — messengers 
were  often  passing — and  no  country  then  discovered  was  too  distant 
to  hear  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  with- 
in the  forty  years  which  I  mentioned,  Scythia  on  the  north,  India  on 
the  east,  Gaul  and  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  ^Ethiopia  on  the  south, 
had  received  the  doctrine  of  Christ :  and  we  know  that  the  island  of 
Britam,  which  was  then  regarded  as  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  the 
most  remote  and  savage  province,  was  frequently  visited  during  that 
time  by  Roman  emperors  and  their  generals.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
gospel  was  preached  publicly  in  London  ten  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  As  far,  then,  as  our  information  goes,  whether 
we  collect  it  from  the  book  of  Acts,  from  the  occasional  mention 
made  by  heathen  historians  of  a  subject  upon  which  they  bestowed 
little  attention,  or  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  oldest  Christian 
historians,  the  word  of  Christ  was  literally  fulfilled  ;  and  you  have, 
in  the  short  space  of  time  to  which  he  limits  the  fulfilment  of  this 
word,  a  striking  proof  of  his  prophetic  spirit. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  attend  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 
The  place  which  it  holds,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed, 

*  Acts  viii.  I ;  xL  19,  20.  f  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xv  44. 
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suggest  to  US  something  further.  The  gospel,  at  whatever  time  it  b* 
published,  is  a  witness  to  those  who  hear  it,  of  the  being,  the  provi 
dence,  and  the  moral  government  of  God.  I3ut, as  it  is  said,  "it  shall 
be  preaclied  to  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  then 
shall  the  end  come,"  we  are  led  to  consider  that  particular  kind  of 
witness  which  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  before  the  end  of  the  .Jew- 
ish state,  afforded  to  all  nations  ;  and  it  is  here,  I  said,  that  there  opens 
to  us  a  most  instructive  and  enlarged  view  of  the  economy  of  the 
divine  dispensations. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  early  and  universal  preacliing,  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  wonld  have  appeared  to  the  world  an 
event  of  the  same  order  with  the  destruction  of  any  other  city.  They 
might  have  talked  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged — of  the  fury  of 
the  conquerors — of  the  unexampled  distress  which  was  endured ;  but 
it  would  not  have  appeared  to  them  that  there  was  in  all  this  any 
thing  divine,  any  other  warning  than  is  suggested  by  the  ordinary 
fortune  of  war.  But  when  the  gospel  was  first  published,  it  was  a 
witness  to  all  nations,  that  in  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  there  was  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy — a  punishment  of  infidelity — and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  law  of  Moses. 

1.  It  was  a  witness  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Wherever 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  went,  they  carried  the  gospels  along 
with  them,  as  the  authentic  history  of  Him  whom  they  preached.  We 
have  reason  to  think,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  three  gos- 
pels of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  were  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  country,  or  into  the  Latin,  which  was  generally  understood, 
before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  The  early  Christians,  then,  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  had  in  their  hands  the  prophecy  be- 
fore the  event.  The  Roman  armies,  and  the  messengers  of  the  em- 
pire, would  soon  transmit  a  general  account  of  the  siege.  The  history 
of  Josephus,  written  and  published  by  the  order  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  would  transmit  the  particulars  to  some  at  least  of  the  most 
illustrious  commanders  in  distant  provinces  ;  and  thus,  while  all  who 
named  the  name  of  Christ  would  learn  the  fact,  that  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  they  who  were  inquisitive  might  learn  also  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fact,  and  by  comparing  the  narration  which  they  received, 
with  the  prophecy  of  which  they  had  been  formerly  in  possession, 
would  know  assuredly  that  he  who  had  uttered  that  prophecy  was 
more  than  man.  There  are  still  great  events  to  happen  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  which  we  trust  will  bring  to  those  who  shall 
be  permitted  to  see  them,  a  full  conviction  of  the  divine  character  of 
Jesus.  But  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  the  earliest  Christians  should 
receive  this  long  prophecy  before  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  faith  of 
those  who  had  not  seen  the  Lord's  Christ,  might,  at  a  time  when 
education,  authority,  and  example,  were  not  on  the  side  of  that  faith, 
be  confirmed  by  the  event ;  and  that  all  the  singular  circumstances 
of  this  siege  might  afford  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  the  begni- 
nings  of  the  gospel,  a  demonstration  that  Jesus  spake  the  truth. 

2.  A  witness  of  the  punishment  of  infidelity.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  foretold,  not  merely  to  give  an  example  of  the  divine 
knowledge  of  him  who  uttered  the  prophecy,  but  because  the  Jews 
deserved  that  destruction.     The  crime  which  brought  it  upon  them  is 
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intiniatecl  in  many  of  our  Lord's  parables,  and  is  declared  clearly  in 
other  passages,  so  that  those  who  were  in  possession  of  the  prophecy 
could  not  mistake  the  cause.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  whom 
the  gospel  was  preached,  knew  that  the  Jews  had  killeJ  the  Lord 
Jesus  with  this  horrid  imprecation,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon 
our  children  ;"  that  they  had  rejected  all  the  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  which  were  exhibited  in  their  own  land,  and  not  con- 
tent with  despising  the  gospel,  had  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the  heathen 
against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  appeared,  so  long  as  their  city  ex- 
isted, the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  The  nations  of 
the  earth  saw  this  obstinacy  and  barbarity  recompensed  in  the  very 
manner  which  the  Author  of  the  gospel  foretold,  and  having  his  pre- 
dictions in  their  hands,  they  beheld  his  enemies  taken  in  the  snare 
which  he  had  announced.  The  mighty  works  which  he  did  upon 
earth  were  miracles  of  mercy,  by  which  he  meant  to  win  the  hearls 
of  mankind.  But  the  execution  of  his  threatenings  against  a  nation 
of  enemies  was  a  miracle  of  judgment.  And  the  unparalleled  cala- 
mities which  the  Jews,  according  to  his  words,  endured,  were  a  warn- 
ing from  heaven  to  all  that  heard  the  gospel,  not  to  reject  the  counsel 
of  God  against  themselves. 

3.  A  witness  that,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  was  the 
termhiation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  While  many  Jews  persecuted  the 
Christians,  there  were  others  who  attempted  by  reasoning,  to  impose 
upon  them  an  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses.  They  said  that  it 
was  impious  to  forsake  an  institution  confessedly  of  divine  original, 
and  that  no  subsequent  revelation  could  diminish  the  sanctity  of  a 
temple  built  by  God,  or  abolish  the  offerings  which  he  had  required 
to  be  presented  there.  You  find  this  reasoning  most  ably  combated 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  particularly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. I5ut  the  arguments  of  the  apostle  did  not  completely  coun- 
terbalance the  evil  done  by  the  Judaizing  teachers,  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Many  Avere  disturbed  by  the  sophistry  of  these  men  in  the 
exercise  of  their  Christian  liberty ;  and  many  were  deterred  from 
embracing  the  gospel,  by  the"  fear  of  being  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonies.  Some  signal  interposition  of  Providence 
was  necessary  to  disjoin  the  spiritual  universal  religion  of  Jesus  from 
the  carnal  local  ordinances  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  afford  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  wished  for  that  disjunction. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  that  interposition  ;  and  the  general 
publication  of  the  gospel  before  that  event,  led  men  both  to  look  for 
it  as  the  solution  of  their  doubts,  and  to  rest  in  it  after  it  happened, 
as  the  declaration  from  heaven  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  finished. 
The  service  of  the  temple  could  not  continue  after  one  stone  of  the 
temple  was  not  left  upon  another ;  the  tribes  could  no  longer  assemble 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins  ;  and  that  bondage,  un- 
der which  the  Jewish  nation  wished  to  bring  the  Christians,  ceased 
after  the  Jews  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  thus  we  are  enabled,  by  the  place  which  this  prophecy  holds, 
to  mark  a  beautiful  consistency,  and  a  mutual  dependency  in  the  reve- 
lations with  which  God  hath  favoured  the  world, — the  manifold  wis- 
dom of  God  conspicuous  in  the  whole  economy  of  religion.  The 
Almightv  committed  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants  the  hope  of  the 
12*  S 
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Messiah,  and  the  law  was  a  school-master  to  bring  men  to  Christ. 
When  he  who  was  the  end  of  the  law  appeared,  he  appealed  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets  as  testifying  of  him,  and  he  claimed  the  cha- 
racter of  that  prophet  whom  they  had  announced.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  law  being  fulfilled  by  his  appearance,  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  the  preparatory  dispensation  with  its  appurtenances  should 
continue.  He  gave  notice,  therefore,  of  the  conclusion  of  the  age  of 
the  law,  and  as  that  age  began  and  was  conducted  with  visible  sym- 
bols of  divine  power,  so  with  like  symbols  it  was  finished.  The  de- 
claration of  these  symbols,  published  to  the  world  in  the  gospels, 
prevented  them  from  looking  upon  the  event  with  the  astonisiiment 
of  ignorance,  and  taught  them  to  connect  this  awful  ending  of  the  one 
age  with  the  character  of  that  age  which  then  commenced.  Having 
seen  a  period  elapse  sufficient  for  the  fiiith  of  Christ  to  gain  proselytes 
in  many  countries,  they  saw  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  an  interpo- 
sition which  was  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Christ  taken 
down,  and  were  thus  assured  that  the  hour  was  indeed  come  at  which 
ancient  prophets  had  more  obscurely  hinted,  and  which  Jesus  had 
declared  in  express  words  as  not  very  distant,  when  men  were  not  to 
worship  the  Father  at  Jerusalem,  but  when  the  true  worshi])pers, 
every  one  from  his  place,  should  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  effect  of  the  event,  thus  interpreted  by  the  prophecy,  was  power- 
ful and  instantaneous.  It  furnished  the  earliest  Christian  fathers  with 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  Judaizing  teachers :  it  solved 
the  doubts  of  those  who  were  stumbled  by  their  reasonings:  it  re- 
moved one  great  objection  which  the  Gentiles  had  to  the  gospel :  and 
when  the  wall  of  partition  was  thus  removed,  numbers  were  "  turned 
from  idols  to  serve  the  living  God." 

7.  I  mentioned  as  the  next  subject  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus,  the 
condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  their 
city. 

You  may  mark  first  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  siege. 
"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  shall  the  sun  be 
darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give-  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall 
fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken  ;  and 
then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven."  It  seems 
to  be  plain  that  these  expressions  point  to  the  consequences  of  the 
siege,  for  they  are  thus  introduced,  "  immediately  after  the  tribulation 
of  those  days,"  i.  e.  the  distress  endured  during  the  siege,  and  as  if 
on  purpose  to  show  us  that  the  event  pointed  at  was  not  very  distant, 
it  is  said  a  few  verses  after,  "  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all 
these  things  be  fulfilled."  To  perceive  the  propriety  of  using  such 
expressions  in  this  place,  you  will  recollect  that  symbolical  language 
of  which  we  spoke  formerly, — dictated  by  necessity  in  early  times, 
when  the  conceptions  and  the  words  of  men  were  few, — retained  in 
after  times  partly  from  habit,  and  partly  to  render  speech  more  signi- 
ficant,— universally  used  in  eastern  countries, — and  abounding  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  who,  speaking  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion, full  of  the  events  which  they  foretold,  and  elevated  above  the 
ordinary  tone  of  their  minds,  employ  a  richness  and  pomp  of  Imagery 
which  exalts  our  conceptions  of  the  importance  of  what  they  say,  but 
at  the  same  time  increases  the  obscurity  natural  to  prophecies,  and 
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made  the  people  whom  they  addressed  often  call  their  discourses  dark 
sayings.  This  eastern  imagery,  which  pervades  the  prophetical  style, 
is  especially  remarkable  when  the  rise  or  fall  of  kingdoms  is  foretold. 
The  images  are  then  borrowed  from  the  most  splendid  objects ;  and 
as  in  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  by  hieroglyphics,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  stars,  being  bodies  raised  above  the  earth,  were  used  to  represent 
kingdoms  and  princes,  so  in  the  prophecies  of  their  calamities,  or 
prosperity,  changes  upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  bright  light,  and  thick 
darkness  came  to  be  a  common  phraseology.  Of  the  punishment 
which  God  was  to  inflict  on  Judea,  he  says  by  Jeremiah,  "  I  will 
stretch  out  my  hand  against  thee  and  destroy  thee ;  she  hath  given 
up  the  ghost ;  her  sun  is  gone  down,  while  it  is  yet  day."*  Of  Egypt, 
by  Ezekiel,  "  All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over 
thee,  and  make  darkness  over  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord  God."f  So  by 
Joel,  "  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble  ; 
the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw 
their  shining  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  before  his  army."J 
And  when  God  promises  deliverance  and  victory  to  his  people,  it  is 
in  these  beautiful  words,  "Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither 
shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself.  But  the  light  of  the  moon  sliall  be 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  tiie  sun  shall  be  sevenfold."§ 
It  was  most  natural  for  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  to  introduce  this 
uniform  language  of  former  prophets  in  foretelling  the  dissolution  of 
their  state ;  and  all  that  he  says  was  fulfilled,  according  to  the  appro- 
priated use  of  that  language,  immediately  after  the  siege.  For  the 
city  was  desolated  ;  the  temple  was  burnt ;  that  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution which  the  Romans  had  tolerated  after  Judea  became  a  province 
of  the  empire  was  dissolved ;  the  Sanhedrim  no  longer  assembled  : 
the  office  of  the  High  Priest  could  no  more  be  exercised  according  to  the 
commandment  of  God  ;  every  privilege  which  had  distinguished  the 
people  of  the  Jews  ceased ;  the  sceptre,  in  appearance  as  well  as  in 
reality,  departed  from  Judah,  and  the  very  forms  of  the  dispensation 
given  by  Moses  came  to  an  end. 

As  changes  upon  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  produced  by  the 
all-ruling  providence  of  God,  so  the  ancient  prophets  often  represent 
him  in  their  figurative  language,  as  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to 
execute  vengeance  upon  a  guilty  nation ;  and  Daniel  applies  this 
Ianguage||  to  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  he 
was  to  take  away  the  dominion  of  the  four  beasts  whom  Daniel  had 
seen  in  his  vision,  and  to  give  the  kingdom  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High.  You  find  our  Lord  referring  to  this  expression,  which  was 
familiar  to  every  Jew.  Immediately  after  the  distress  of  the  siege, 
you  shall  see  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven.  The  sign  which 
you  have  been  taught  to  look  for,  is  not  a  comet,  or  meteor,  a  won- 
derful appearance  in  the  air  to  astonish  the  ignorant :  it  is  the  Son  of 
man  employing  the  Roman  armies  as  his  servants,  to  execute  ven- 
geance upon  those  who  crucified  him,  and  demonstratijig  to  the  world, 
by  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  that  all  power  is  com 
mitted  to  him. 

*  Jer.  XV.  6.  9.  f  Ezek.  xxxii.  8.  t  Joel  ii.  10,  11. 

§  Isaiah  Ix.  20  ;  xxx.  26.  |  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  27. 
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The  first  part,  then,  of  our  Lord's  prophecy  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  people,  subsequent  to  tlie  siege,  ahhough  expressed  in 
subhme  and  figurative  language,  may  be  understood,  by  the  analogy  of 
the  prophetical  style,  to  mean,  that  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution of  Judea  was  to  be  annihilated  immediately  after  that  event. 

But  you  may  observe  in  Luke  another  prophecy  concerning  their 
condition,  reaching  to  a  remote  period,  and  marking  events  in  their 
nature,  most  contingent.  "Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."*  Not  only  shall 
the  city  be  taken,  and  the  constitution  be  dissolved,  and  many  Jews 
fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  many  be  led  captive  into  all  na- 
tions ;  but  Jerusalem  shall  belong  to  the  Gentiles,  and  be  used  by 
them  in  a  contemptuous  manner  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled. As  this  prediction,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  means  a  great  deal  more  than  is  obvious  at  first 
sight,  and  as  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  is  one  of  the  strongest 
visible  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  I  shall  lay  before  you 
the  history  of  Jerusalem  since  it  was  taken,  the  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people  during  the  desolation  of  their  city,  and  that  prospect  of  a  better 
time  which  is  intimated  in  the  concise  expression  of  our  Lord. 

The  history  of  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  its  being  destroyed  by 
Titus  till  this  day,  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  expression,  "  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles."  The  emperor  Adrian  con- 
ceived the  design  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem  about  forty-seven  years 
after  its  destruction.  He  planted  a  Roman  colony  there,  and  in  place 
of  the  temple  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter. 
The  Jews,  who  inhabited  the  other  parts  of  Judea,  inflamed  by  this 
insulting  act  of  sacrilege,  engaged  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
Romans,  and  assembling  in  vast  multitudes,  got  possession  of  theii 
city,  and  kept  it  for  a  short  time.  But  Adrian  soon  expelled  them, 
demolished  their  towns  and  castles,  desolated  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
scattered  those  who  survived  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  re-es- 
tablished the  Roman  colony  in  Jerusalem,  gave  it  a  new  name,  and 
forbade  any  Jew  to  enter  it.  Three  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  our  Saviour,  Constantine,  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  embraced 
Christianity,  built  many  splendid  Christian  churches  in  this  Roman 
colony,  and  dispersed  the  Jews  who  attempted  to  disturb  the  Chris- 
tians in  their  worship.  Within  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine, the  Emperor  Julian,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Apos- 
tate, because,  although  he  had  been  bred  a  Christian,  he  became  a 
heathen,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Christians,  and  with  a  view  to  defeat  the 
prophecy,  invited  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people  scattered  through 
the  empire,  to  return  to  their  city ;  and  professing  to  lament  the 
oppression  which  they  had  endured,  gave  orders  for  rebuilding  their 
temple.  His  lieutenants  did  begin.'  But,  says  the  Roman  historian 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  whose  respectable  authority  there  is  no 
reason  in  this  instance  to  question,  balls  of  fire,  bursting  forth  near  the 
foundation, made  it  impossible  for  the  workmen  to  approach  the  place, 
and  the  enterprise  was  laid  aside.t  Julian  did  not  reign  above  two  years; 
and  as  all  the  emperors  who  succeeded  him  were  Christians,  no  at- 

*  Luke  xxi.  24.  f  A  mm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxiii. 
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tempt  was  ever  made  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  the  Jews  were  prohibit- 
ed from  living  in  the  city.  It  was  only  by  stealth,  or  by  bribing  the 
guards,  that  they  obtained  a  sight  of  the  ruins  of  their  temple.  In  the 
year  637,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  successors  of  the  great  impostor 
Mahomet.  A  mosque  was  built  upon  the  very  spot  where  tiie  temple 
of  Solomon  had  stood ;  and  this  mosque  was  afterwards  so  much 
enlarged  and  beautified,  that  it  became  the  resort  of  the  Mahometans 
in.  the  adjoining  countries,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  temple  had  been 
of  the  Jews.  Since  that  time,  it  has  passed,  in  the  succession  of  con- 
quests made  by  different  nations  and  tribes,  through  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Mamelukes.  It  was  for  some  time  in 
possession  of  Christians,  who,  haviiig  marched  from  Europe  at  the 
era  of  the  Crusades,  to  deliver  their  brethren  in  the  holy  kmd  from 
oppression,  and  to  rescue  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometans,  took  Jerusalem,  and  established  a  kingdom  which 
lasted  about  a  century.  The  Christian  forces  were  at  length  expelled  ; 
the  Mamelukes,  and  after  them  the  Ottoman  Turks  regained  the  city, 
and  till  this  day  the  Mahometan  worship  is  established  there.  Chris- 
tians who  are  drawn  tliither  by  reverence  for  tlie  place  where  our 
Lord  lay,  are  admitted  to  reside  ;  and  their  worship  is  tolerated  upon 
their  paying  a  large  tribute.  But  hardly  any  Jews  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  city.  They  consider  it  as  so  much  defiled  by  the  Mahometans  and 
Christians,  that  they  choose  rather  to  worship  God  in  any  other  place  ; 
they  are  persecuted  by  the  reigning  power.  And  the  poverty  of  the 
city  does  not  aftbrd  them  much  temptation  in  the  way  of  gain  to 
counterbalance  the  inconveniencies  to  which  they  would  be  obliged 
to  submit  if  they  attempted  to  live  there.  Jerusalem,  then,  is  still 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.  During  the  seventeen  hundred  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  the  Jews  have 
never  been  quietly  settled  there.  It  has,  with  hardly  any  interrup- 
tion, belonged  to  Gentile  narions;  audit  has  received  everything 
which  the  Jews  account  a  pollution. 

You  will  attend  next  to  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  during 
this  desolation  of  their  city.  Amongst  the  many  striking  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Jews,  every  intelligent  observer 
will  reckon  the  frequent  dispersions  of  that  unhappy  people.  Most 
other  nations,  when  subdued  by  a  warlike  or  powerful  neighbour, 
have  continued  to  inhabit  some  portion  of  their  ancient  territory. 
They  have  either  adopted  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  conquerors, 
and  in  process  of  time  have  been  so  completely  incorporated  with 
them,  as  not  to  form  a  distinct  body,  or  if  the  cruel  policy  of  the  con- 
querors marked  out  for  them  a  humbler  station,  they  have  descended 
from  their  former  rank  of  freemen,  without  changing  their  climate, 
and  have  remained  as  servants  in  the  land  of  which  they  were  once 
the  masters.  But  the  conquerors  of  Judea  in  all  ages,  not  content 
with  the  subjection  of  the  inhabitants,  transplanted  them  into  other 
countries,  and  in  distant  lands  marked  out  the  cities  which  they  were 
to  possess,  and  the  fields  which  they  were  to  cultivate.  Thus  Esar- 
haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  took  away  the  ten  tribes  of  Israei,  and 
planted  them  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  carried  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  captive  to  Babylon ;  and  the  Romans 
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also  at  a  later  period  led  the  Jews  captive  into  all  nations.  Whatever 
were  the  motives  which  led  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  to  adopt  this 
singular  system  of  policy,  in  following  it  out,  they  only  fulfilled  the 
appointment  of  heaven :  and  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and 
the  emperors  of  Rome,  although  they  meant  it  not  so  in  their  hearts, 
yet  by  the  peculiar  sufferings  which  they  brought  upon  the  captive 
nation,  were  the  instruments  of  accomplishing  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  its  sacred  books.  Moses,  amongst  other  curses  which  were 
to  overtake  the  children  of  Israel  in  case  of  disobedience,  mentions 
this :  "  I  will  make  thy  cities  waste,  and  I  will  bring  the  land  into 
desolation  ;  and  thine  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall  be  astonished 
at  it.  The  Lord  shall  bring  against  thee  a  nation  from  far,  and  he 
shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls 
come  down.  And  ye  shall  be  plucked  off  the  land  whither  thou 
goest  to  possess  it ;  and  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people, 
from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other.""*  Tiie  frequent 
captivities  and  dispersions  of  the  Jews  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
words  of  the  curse  ;  and  this  singular  punishment  has  been  repeated 
as  often  as  the  sins  of  the  nation  called  for  the  judgments  of  heaven.. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that,  by  these  frequent  dispersions, 
the  whole  race  of  the  Jews  would  be  confounded  amongst  other  na- 
tions. But  it  is  most  remarkable,  that  although  distinguislied  from 
all  other  people  by  being  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
remain  distinguished  also  by  their  religion  and  customs ;  and  although 
every  where  found,  they  are  every  where  separated  from  those  around 
them.  I  speak  not  of  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  by  Esarhaddon, 
who  were  so  far  estranged  from  the  true  God  before  they  left  their 
own  land,  that  they  easily  adopted  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  were  led  captive,  and  so  ceased  to  be  a  people. t  But  I 
speak  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  composing  what  was 
properly  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  adhered  to  the  family 
of  David  after  Israel  had  rebelled  against  them,  to  which  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah  had  been  restricted  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  in 
which  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jewish  nation  is  to  be  looked  for.  Now  we  know  that  when  Judah 
was  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  the  captives  did 
not  worship  the  gods  of  the  conquerors.  Daniel  and  other  great  men 
were  raised  up  by  God  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  the  servants  of  heaven.  And  by  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances which  the  providence  of  God  combined  to  fulfil  his  pleasure, 
those  who  were  for  the  God  of  Israel  received  an  invitation  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  to  rebuild  the  temple.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia  contained  these  words  :%  "  The  Lord  of  heaven  hath  charged 
me  to  build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem.  Who  is  there  among  you 
of  all  his  people  ?  His  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusa 
lem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel."  It  was  under  the  character  of  the  servants  of  God,  by  which 
character  they  were  distinguished  from  their  idolatrous  neighbours, 
that  the  Jews  returned  ;  and  the  calamities  which  they  had  endiu'ed 

*  Levit.  xxvi.  31,  33;  Deut.  xxviii.  passim. 
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during  their  captivity,  seem  to  have  cured  that  proneness  to  idolatry, 
which  the  more  ancient  prophets  so  often  reprove.  All  that  returned 
are  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  zealous  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  Their  descendants,  who  settled  and  multi- 
pUed  in  the  Holy  Land,  never  showed  any  inclination  to  worship 
idols.  They  endured  a  severe  persecution  under  Antiochus,  because 
they  would  not  submit  to  the  worsliip  which  he  prescribed  ;  and  one 
of  the  causes  which  incensed  the  Romans  against  them,  was  their 
abhorrence  of  the  gods  of  the  empire.  Since  their  dispersion  by  Titus 
and  by  Adrian,  they  have  never  joined  in  heathen.  Christian,  or  Ma- 
hometan worship.  Their  rites,  burdensome  as  they  are,  and  con- 
temptible as  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  have  been  religiously 
observed  by  the  whole  nation.  A  sullen,  uncomplying  covetous  spirit 
has  conspired  with  the  singularity  of  their  rites  to  render  them  odious 
and  ridiculous.  The  character  of  a  Jew  is  marked  in  every  corner 
of  the  earth ;  and  one  can  find  no  words  which  so  literally  express 
the  condition  of  this  people,  as  the  words  uttered  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago  by  their  own  lawgiver.  "  These  curses  shall  come 
upon  thee  for  a  sign  and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  for  ever  ; 
and  thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word 
among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee."*  In  this 
wonderful  manner  have  the  Jews,  whose  native  land  is  still  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles,  been  preserved  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  a  dis- 
tinct people. 

But  the  prediction  brings  into  our  view  the  prospect  of  a  better 
time  :  "  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled;"  which,  in  plain  grammatical 
construction,  implies,  that  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  ful- 
filled, Jerusalem  shall  no  longer  be  trodden  down.  Our  J^ord  is 
referring  to  the  latter  part  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  : 
"  The  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood ;  and — he 
shall  make  it  desolate,  even  mitil  the  consummation,  and  that  deter- 
mined shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate  ;"  or,  as  I  am  assured  by 
the  best  authority,  it  may  be  rendered,  "  upon  the  desolator."t  Now 
this  consummation,  what  the  Septuagint  calls  n  ovrjtixsia.  tov  xai^ov,\s  to 
be  learned  from  other  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  which  there 
is  a  most  circumstantial  prophecy  of  the  fate  of  the  great  empires 
of  the  world,  and  amongst  the  rest  of  the  empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  the  desolators  of  Judea.t  A  great  part  of  that 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Learned  men  have  traced  so  striking  a 
coincidence  between  the  words  of  Daniel  and  the  history  of  the  world, 
as  is  sufficient  to  impress  every  candid  mind  with  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  this  prophet,  highly  favoured  of  the  Lord,  and  to  beget  a  full 
conviction,  that  every  word  which  he  has  spoken  will  in  due  time  be 
accomplished.  When  that  will  be,  or  how  it  will  be,  we  know  not. 
But  as  the  events  that  have  already  happened  have  reflected  the 
clearest  light  upon  former  parts  of  the  prophecy,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  end,  when  it  arrives,  will  explain  those  parts  which  are  still 
dark,  •and  that  there  are  methods  in  reserve,  by  which  the  times  of  the 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  37.  46.  f  Dan.  ix.  26,  27.  +  Dan.  ii.  and  vH. 
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Gentiles,  that  which  is  determined  upon  the  desolator,  all  tl)e  purposes 
of  God's  providence  respecting  the  kingdoms  which  have  arisen  out 
of  the  Roman  empire,  shall  be  fulfilled.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
our  Lord's  words,  to  consider  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land  as  connected  with  this  end,  the  fulfilment  of  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles :  and  when  we  take  into  our  view  other  parts  of  scripture, 
hardly  any  doubt  is  left  in  our  minds  that  this  was  his  meaning. 
Moses,  wiien  he  threatens  the  Jews  with  dispersion,  gives  notice,  that 
if,  in  their  captivity,  they  returned  to  the  Lord,  he  would  gather  them 
from  the  nations  to  which  he  had  scattered  them  :  "  And  yet  for  all 
that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them 
away,  neither  will  I  abhor  them  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break 
my  covenant  with  them;  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God."*  You  find 
this  hope  expressed  by  David,  by  Solomon,  by  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah. 
Accordingly  the  two  tribes  who  remembered  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
in  fulfihnent  of  this  promise,  as  Nehemiah  interprets  their  deliverance, 
were  gathered  from  their  captivity.  After  their  return,  the  same 
threatenings  of  dispersion  were  denounced  against  them  if  they  dis- 
obeyed, and  the  same  promises  of  being  brought  back  if  they  repented. 
Zechariah,  who  prophesied  after  the  return,  says,  "  I  will  gather  all 
nations  against  Jerusalem,  and  the  city  shall  be  taken."  But  he  says 
also,  the  day  is  coming  when  "  I  will  seek  to  destroy  all  the  natioiis 
that  come  against  Jerusalem.  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of 
David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
of  supplication. "t  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  words  of  more  ancient 
prophets ;  for  God  says  by  Jeremiah,  "  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of 
all  the  nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a 
full  end  of  thee  ;"j:  and  bj?-  Amos,  "  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land, 
and  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given 
them."§  These  prophecies,  and  many  others  of  the  same  import, 
open  to  our  view  a  time  when  the  Jews  arc  to  be  brought  back  from 
captivity.  Their  return  from  Babylon,  which  was  a  fulfilment  of 
their  own  prophecies,  is  a  pledge  that  the  greater  promise  of  an  ever- 
lasting settlement  in  their  own  land  shall  be  fulfilled  also.  Their 
being  to  this  day  a  distinct  people,  separate  from  all  others,  renders 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  possible,  and  seems  intended  as  a 
standing  miracle  to  keep  alive  in  the  world  the  faith  of  this  evAit. 
Our  Lord,  at  the  very  time  when  he  foretells  the  destruction  of  the 
holy  city,  and  the  second  long  captivity  of  the  Jews,  intimates,  by  his 
mode  of  expression,  that  it  was  not  to  be  perpetual ;  and  his  apostle 
Paul,  to  whom  Jesus,  after  his  ascension,  revealed  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  delights  to  dwell  upon  this  thought — "  I  would  not,  brethren," 
he  says  to  the  Romans,  "  that  ye  should  be  ife;norant  of  this  mystery, 
that  blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  till  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in  ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved. "|| 

What  a  glorious  view  is  here  presented  of  the  universal  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  which  is  at  length  to  comprehend  even  the  children 
of  those  who  slew  him !  What«a  consistency  and  grandeur  in  the 
conduct  of  divine  Providence  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  that  people 

*  Lcvit.  XX vi.  44.  j-  Zech.  xiv.  2  :  xii.  9,  10.  +  Jer.  xxx.  11. 

()  Amos  ix.  1.5.  ||  Rom.  xi.  25. 
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whom  God  formed  for  himself  to  show  forth  his  praise  !  Raised 
up  at  first  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place — retaining  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  the  idolatry  of  the  nations — keeping 
in  their  oracles  the  hope  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind — carrying  by  their 
dispersions  these  oracles,  this  knowledge  and  hope,  through  the  whole 
earth,  and  thus  rendering  the  Messiah  the  desire  of  all  nations — ex- 
hibiting in  their  singular  misfortunes  the  holiness  and  the  power  of 
their  God — a  monument  to  the  world  in  their  present  state,  that  Jesus 
is  able  to  take  vengeance  of  his  enemies — and  yet  preserved,  even  in 
the  midst  of  liiat  punishment  which  they  endure  for  obstinacy  and 
infidelity,  to  receive  Christ  as  a  nation,  and  thus  to  be  the  future  in- 
struments of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  !  When  this  people, 
by  the  out-stretched  arm  of  tlie  Almighty,  shall  be  brought  back  in 
his  time  from  the  lands  where  they  now  sojourn,  to  that  land  which, 
in  the  begiiming,  he  chose  for  them,  and  Jerusalem,  which  is  now 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Jews;  when 
every  prophecy  in  their  books  shall  be  found  to  conspire  most  exactly 
with  the  words  spoken  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  all  shall  receive 
a  striking  accomplishment  in  events  most  interesting  to  the  whole 
universe — what  eye  will  be  so  sealed  as  to  exclude  this  light,  what  mind 
so  hardened  as  not  to  yield  to  a  conviction  which  the  infinite  know- 
ledge and  power  of  God  will  then  appear  to  have  united  in  producing  ! 
Every  charge  of  partiality  in  the  Lord  of  nature,  which  the  superficial 
infidel  is  hasty  to  bring  forward,  shall  then  be  swallowed  up  in  the  full 
exposition  of  that  great  scheme  which  is  now  carrying  forward  for  the 
final  salvation  of  all  the  children  of  God,  and  every  tongue  will  join 
in  that  expression  of  exalted  devotion  with  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
shuts  up  this  subject — "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?"* 

S.  I  mentioned,  as  the  last  subject  of  our  Lord's  prophecies,  the 
final  discrimination  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  This  great  event  is  foretold  under  similitudes,  in  plain 
words,  without  hesitation,  with  solemnity,  with  minuteness.  The 
veil  is  in  some  measure  removed,  and  we,  whose  views  are  generally 
confined  to  the  events  of  the  little  spot  which  we  inhabit,  are  enabled 
by  the  great  f'rophet  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He 
has,  indeed,  hidden  the  time  from  our  e^^es,  but  he  has  minutely  des- 
cribed every  other  circumstance.  The  clearness  of  his  predictions 
upon  such  a  subject  distinguishes  him  from  every  other  teacher  who 
had  appeared  before  his  time,  and  aff"ords  a  presumption  of  his  divine 
character.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  enlarging  upon  these  predic- 
tions, and  I  mention  them  at  present  only  to  state  the  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  prophecy  which  we  have  been  considering.  The 
darkening  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars — the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven — his  sending  forth  his  angels  with  a  trumpet, 
and  gathering  his  elect  from  the  four  winds  ;  all  these  circumstances 
bring  to  our  minds  a  day  more  awful  and  important  than  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,   or   any   of  its   immediate   consequences.     And 

•  Rom.  xi.  33,  34. 
13  T 
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although  it  is  possible,  and  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage, to  find  a  meaning  for  the  various  expressions  here  used,  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  in  the  general  publication  of  the  gospel 
after  that  event,  and  the  great  accession  of  converts  which  it  contri- 
buted to  bring  to  Christianity — yet  we  know  that  these  are  tlie  very  ex- 
pressions by  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  have  described  that  day, 
when  all  who  have  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  shall  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Several  commentators  have  been  of 
opinion  that  there  is  here,  in  addition  to  the  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  a  direct  prophecy  of  the  day  of  judgment.  But 
the  limitation  of  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  to  the  existence  of  the 
generation  then  alive,  is  an  unanswerable  objection  to  this  opinion  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  consider  the  latter  part  of  this  prediction  as  a  specimen 
given  by  our  Lord  of  a  prophecy  with  a  double  sense.  We  found 
tliat,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  language  of  the  prophet  is  often  so 
contrived  as  to  apply  at  once  to  two  events,  the  one  near  and  local, 
the  other  remote  and  imiversal.  Thus  David,  in  describing  his  own 
sufferings,  introduces  expressions  which  are  a  literal  description  of 
the  suflerings  of  the  Messiah,  and  are  applied  as  such  by  the  Evange- 
lists ;  and  the  words  in  which  he  paints  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, received  a  literal  accomplishment  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  So  here  the  Messiah,  who  often,  in  other  respects,  copies 
the  manner,  and  refers  to  the  words  of  ancient  prophets,  while 
he  is  immediately  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  judgment,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  language 
which,  although,  by  the  established  practice  of  the  prophets,  it  is 
applicable  in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  fall  of  a  city  and  the  dissolution 
of  a  state,  yet  in  its  true,  literal,  precise  meaning,  applies  to  that  day 
in  which  all  cities  and  states  are  equally  interested.  While  the  ful- 
filment then  of  the  direct  sense  of  this  prophecy  is  a  standing  proof 
of  the  divine  knowledge  of  Jesus,  it  is  also  a  pledge,  that  the  secondary 
sense  shall  in  due  time  be  accomplished ;  and  thus  the  exhortation 
with  which  our  Lord  concludes  this  prophecy,  and  which  is  manifestly 
expressed  in  such  a  manner,  as  shows  that  it  was  intended  for  his 
disciples  in  every  age,  is  enforced  upon  us  as  well  as  upon  those  that 
heard  him.  The  Christians  were  delivered  from  the  destruction  in 
which  t'heir  countrymen  were  involved,  by  following  the  directions 
of  Jesus;  and  upon  our  watchfulness  and  obedience  to  him  depend 
our  comfort,  our  improvement,  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  in  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord.  * 

Josephus,  Hurd,  and  Commentaries  on  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  the  works  of  Til- 
lotson,  Jortin,  Newton,  Newcome,  &c. 
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Many  of  the  principal  facts  in  the  Christian  rehgion  may  be  intro- 
duced as  instances  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Jc«us,  and 
as  thus  serving  to  illustrate  the  abundant  measure  in  which  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  was  given  to  that  Great  Prophet  who  had  been  an- 
nounced from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But  two  of  these  facts 
deserve  a  more  particular  consideration  in  a  view  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  because,  independently  of  their  having  been  foretold, 
they  bring  a  very  strong  confirmation  to  the  high  claim  advanced  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  two  facts  which  I  mean  are,  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

The  first  of  these  tacts  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Had  he  never 
returned  from  the  grave,  his  enemies  would  have  considered  his  death 
as  the  completion  of  their  triumph  :  and  those  who  had  admired  his 
character,  and  had  been  convinced  by  his  works  that  he  was  a  teacher 
sent  from  God,  must  have  considered  his  blood  as  only  adding  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  righteous  blood  that  had  been  shed  upon  the  earth. 
His  friends  might  have  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  transmit,  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  to  posterity,  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a 
prophet  mighty  in  word  and  in  deed.  Yet  even  they  would  have 
been  stumbled  when  they  recollected  his  pretensions  and  his  prophe- 
cies. He  had  claimed  a  character  and  an  authority  very  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  his  being  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  men  ;  and  he 
had  foretold  that  after  being  three  days,  that  is,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish phraseology,  a  part  of  three  days  in  the  grave,  he  would  rise  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day :  resting  the  truth  of  his  claim  upon  this 
fact  as  the  sign  that  was  to  be  given.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  then, 
is  not  merely  an  important,  it  is  an  essential  fact  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  If  the  author  of  this  religion  did  not  return  from  the 
grave,  he  is,  according  to  his  own  confession,  an  impostor  :  if  he  did, 
ail  who  are  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  this  singular  fact,  must  ac- 
knowledge, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

It  behoves  you  to  examine  with  particular  care  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  wisdom  of  God  has  chosen  to  rest  a  fact  so 
essential.  To  the  apostles,  who  were  with  Jesus  when  he  was  ap- 
prehended, who  knew  certainly  that  he  was  crucified,  one  of  whom 
saw  him  on  the  cross,  and  all  of  whom  were  permitted  to  converse 
with  him  after  he  was  risen,  his  resurrection  was  as  much  an  object 
of  sense,  at  least  it  was  an  inference  as  clearly  deducible  from  what 
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they  did  see,  as  if  they  had  been  present  when  the  angel  rolled  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  tlie  sepulchre,  and  when  Jesus  came  forth  in 
the  same  manner  as  Lazarus  had  done  a  little  before  at  his  command. 
But  this  evidence  of  sense  could  not  extend  beyond  tlie  forty  days 
during  which  Jesus  remained  upon  earth.  And  the  first  thing  that 
meets  you,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  is  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  this  evidence  of  sense  was  vouchsafed. 
The  time  is  limited.  But  there  is  no  necessary  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber that  might  have  seen  Jesus  during  that  time,  and,  as  the  faith  of 
future  ages  must  in  a  great  measure  rest  upon  their  testimony,  it  is 
natural  to  consider  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  particular  num- 
ber to  whom  this  evidence  of  sense  was  confined,  that  serves  to  ren- 
der the  fact  incredible. 

The  number  is  much  greater  than  will  appear  at  first  sight  to  a 
careless  reader  of  the  gospels.  The  soldiers,  the  women,  and  the  dis- 
ciples only  are  mentioned  there.  But  you  will  find  it  said,  that  Jesus 
went  before  his  disciples  into  Galilee,  where  he  had  appointed  them 
to  meet  him ;  and  one  of  the  appearances  narrated  by  John  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which  lay  in  Galilee.  Now 
Galilee  was  the  country  where  our  Lord  had  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life,  where  his  person  was  perfectly  well  known,  where  his 
mother's  relations  and  the  families  of  the  apostles  resided.  His  going 
to  Galilee,  therefore,  after  his  resurrection,  was  giving  to  a  number 
of  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  fact,  an  opportunity  of  being  con- 
vinced by  their  own  senses  that  the  Lord  was  risen  indeed,  and  thus 
crowned  those  evidences  of  his  divine  mission  which  they  had  derived 
from  their  former  acquaintance  with  him.  Accordingly,  Paul  says,  that 
our  Lord  "  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,"  which 
must  have  happened  in  Galilee,  for  the  number  of  disciples  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  ascension  was  but  "  an  hundred  and  twenty."  The 
testimony  of  this  multitude  of  witnesses  in  Galilee  was  sufficient  to 
diffuse  through  their  neighbours  and  contemporaries  a  conviction  of 
the  fact  which  they  saw. 

But,  it  has  been  asked.  Why  did  Jesus  retire  to  a  remote  province, 
and  show  himself  at  Jerusalem  only  to  a  few  witnesses  ?  Why  did 
he  not  appear  openly  in  the  temple,  in  the  synagogue,  in  the  streets 
of  the  holy  city,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  before  his  death,  and 
overpower  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews  by  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
his  divine  power  ?  It  is  admitted  that  he  did  not  show  himself  to  all 
the  people.  But  the  objection  arising  from  this  supposed  deficiency 
in  the  evidence,  has  been  completely  answered  by  some  of  the  best 
commentators  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  by  writers  in  the  deist- 
ical  controversy.  The  heads  of  the  answers  are  these.  The  Jewish 
nation,  who  had  resisted  all  the  evidences  of  our  Lord's  divine  mis- 
sion which  were  exhibited  before  their  eyes  during  his  ministry,  were 
not  entitled  to  expect  that  any  further  means  should  be  employed  by 
heaven  for  their  conviction.  The  probability  is,  that  the  same  nar- 
row views  and  evil  passions  which  had  produced  their  vmbclief  while 
he  lived,  would  have  rendered  his  appearance  in  their  city  after  his 
death  ineffectual.  Our  Lord,  who  foresaw  this  inefficacy,  seems  to 
suggest  it  as  the  reason  of  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  when  he  con- 
cludes one  of  his  parables  with  saying,  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
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the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  fr^ 
the  dead."  After  our  Lord  spake  these  words,  the  experiment  M'as 
made  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  Many  of  the  neighbours  of  JNIary 
might  know  certainly  that  her  brother  had  been  raised  by  the  power 
of  Jesus,  Yet  some  of  them  v/ho  had  seen  all  things  that  were 
done,  went  and  told  the  Pharisees ;  and  the  Pharisees,  upon  tlie  re- 
port of  this  miracle,  took  counsel  to  put  Jesus  to  death.  It  was  not 
meet  that  his  own  resurrection  should  give  occasion  to  similar  plots 
again  to  take  away  his  life.  To  all  this  it  is  to  be  added  in  the  la^vt 
place,  that,  whatever  reception  Jesus  had  met  with  in  Jerusalem,  the 
evidence  for  Christianit}'-  might  have  been  injured  by  his  appearing 
there  after  liis  resurrection.  Had  the  Jews  continued  to  reject  and 
persecute  him,  the  united  testimony  of  the  nation  against  the  resur- 
rection might  have  been  represented  as  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  apostles.  Had  they  received  him  as  their 
Messiah  after  he  was  risen,  the  Christian  religion  might  have  been 
represented  as  a  state-trick  devised  by  able  men  for  the  glory  of  the 
nation,  which  met  with  opposition  at  first,  but  to  the  faith  of  which, 
a  well-concerted  story  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  its  author  did 
at  last  subdue  the  minds  of  the  people.  From  this  specimen  of  the 
answers  which  may  be  made  to  the  objection,  it  appears  that  God 
tries  the  honesty  of  our  hearts  by  the  methods  which  he  employs  to 
enlighten  our  reason,  that  the  evidence  of  religion  was  not  intended 
to  overpower  those  whose  minds  are  perverted,  but  to  satisfy  those 
who  love  the  truth,  and  that,  in  examining  any  branch  of  that  evi- 
dence, our  business  is  not  to  inquire  what  God  might  have  done,  but 
to  consider  what  he  has  done,  and  to  rest  on  those  facts  which  appear 
to  our  understanding  to  be  sufficiently  proven,  although  our  imagina- 
tion may  figure  other  proofs  by  which  they  are  not  supported. 

Having  seen  that  the  objection  suggested  by  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  those  who  saw  Jesus  after  his  resurrection,  may  easily  be 
answered,  I  proceed  to  state  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  which  we, 
in  these  later  ages,  have  for  the  truth  of  this  fact.  They  are  three. 
The  traditionary  evidence  arising  from  the  universal  diffusion  of  the 
belief  of  this  fact  through  the  Christian  world — the  clear  testimony 
of  the  apostles  recorded  in  tiieir  writings — and  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  upon  the  apostles. 

The  lowest  degree  of  evidence  which  we  enjoy  for  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  is  that  kind  of  traditionary  evidence  which  arises  from  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  belief  of  this  fact  through  the  Christian 
world.  It  appears  from  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  that  it  was  the 
general  faith  of  all  who  named  the  name  of  Christ,  that  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead.  We  are  told  that  the  first  Christians,  in  that  exulta- 
tion of  mind  of  which  our  familiarity  with  the  great  truths  of  religion 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  just  conception,  were  accustomed  to 
salute  one  another  when  they  met  w^th  this  expression,  ^^iBro^aviarti-. 
and  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  called  Kv^Mxr;  ^j^f^a,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  has  been  observed  as  the  day  upon  which  the  followers  of 
Jesus  assemble  for  the  exercises  of  devotion,  is  a  standing  unequivocal 
memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  which  upon  that  day  especially  is 
remembered.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  so  extraordinary  a 
13* 
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fact  should  have  been  so  universally  propagated,  if  it  had  not  been 
founded  in  the  certain  uncontradicted  knowledge  of  those  who  lived 
near  the  time.  But,  strong  as  this  presumption  may  justly  be  held, 
the  faith  of  future  ages  in  so  essential  a  fact  required  a  more  deter- 
minate support.     And  this  is  found  in 

The  clear  precise  testimony  of  tiie  apostles,  those  witnesses  chosen 
before  of  God,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  Jesus  after  he  rose  from 
tlie  dead  ;  a  testimony  transmitted  to  us  in  the  authentic  genuine  re- 
cord of  discourses  that  were  delivered  before  his  murderers  in  the 
city  where  he  suffered,  six  weeks  after  he  rose ;  and  of  other  dis- 
courses, and  histories,  and  epistles,  in  which  eye-witnesses  declare 
what  they  had  seen,  and  heard,  and  handled  of  the  word  of  life.  To 
this  ofiice  Jesus  separated  the  apostles,  when  he  called  them,  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  teach,  to  be  always  with  him;  and  when  he  said  to 
them  a  little  before  his  death,  "  Ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because 
ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning ;"  and  a  little  before  his 
ascension,  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth."  The  apostles  had  this  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  their 
office ;  for  when  the  place  of  Judas  was  to  be  supplied,  Peter  says  to 
the  disciples,  "  Of  these  men  that  have  companied  with  us,  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  must  one  be  or- 
dained to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection."  And  to  Paul, 
who  was  an  apostle  ''  born  out  of  due  time,"  Jesus  appeared  from 
heaven,  that  he  might  also  be  a  witness  of  the  things  which  he  had 
seen. 

You  may  mark  here  an  uniformity  in  the  evidjence  of  Christianity. 
The  same  persons,  who  are  to  us  the  witnesses  of  the  signs  which 
Jesus  did  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  are  witnesses  also  of  his 
having  risen  from  the  dead.  In  both  cases  they  do  not  declare  opinions 
upon  doubtful  points,  but  they  attest  palpable  facts,  level  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  plainest  understanding  ;  and  their  clear  unambigu- 
ous testimony  to  the  miracles  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  in  which 
they  agreed  with  themselves  and  with  one  another  till  the  end,  is 
written  in  the  same  books,  that  we  may  believe  that  he  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God. 

We  are  thus  led  back  to  those  circumstances  which  were  formerly 
stated  as  giving  credibility  in  our  days  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  ;  such 
as  the  character  of  the  apostles,  the  scene  of  danger  and  suffering  in 
which  their  testimony  was  given,  the  fortitude  with  which  they  ad- 
hered to  it,  and  that  simplicity,  that  air  of  truth,  which  pervades  the 
evangelical  history,  and  which  falsehood  cannot  uniformly  preserve. 
All  these  circumstances  are  common  to  the  record  of  the  miracles  and 
to  the  record  of  the  resurrection.  But  there  are  some  internal  marks 
of  truth  in  the  history  of  the  resurrection,  wliich  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  impress  conviction  upon  all  who  are  capable  of  apprehending  them. 
I  shall  mention  the  three  following.  The  history  of  the  resurrection, 
published  during  the  life  of  the  witnesses  of  that  event,  relates  the 
consternation  which  it  excited  amongst  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  the  awk- 
ward attempts  which  they  made  to  affix  the  charge  of  imposture 
upon  the  disciples,  and  the  currency  of  that  report  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  history.  Again,  the  historians 
exhibit   the  prejudices  of  the  apostles,  their  slowness  of  heart  to  be- 
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lieve,  the  natural  manner  in  which  then*  doubts  were  overcome,  and 
the  combination  of  circumstances  by  which  a  firm  beUcf  of  the  resur- 
rection was  established  in  the  minds  of  the  witnesses,  and  a  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  faith  of  succeeding  ages.  There  are,  lastly,  that 
apparent  imperfection  and  inaccuracy  in  the  several  accounts  of  this 
transaction,  and  those  seeming  contradictious,  which  render  it  impos- 
sible for  any  person  to  believe  that  there  v/as  a  collusion  amongst  the 
evangelists  in  framing  their  story,  and  which  yet  are  of  such  a  kind, 
that  the  ingenuity  of  learned  men,  by  attending  to  minute  and  delicate 
circumstances  which  escape  ordinary  observers,  has  formed  out  of  the 
four  narrations  a  consistent,  probable  account  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion. It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  points.  But 
they  are  so  essential  to  this  most  interesting  article  of  our  faith,  that 
they  deserve  your  closest  study.  And  for  that  purpose  I  recommend 
to  you  the  four  following  books,  which  every  student  of  divinity  ought 
to  read.  The  first  is  Ditton  on  the  Resurrection.  One  part  of  this 
book  is  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  moral  evidence,  and  of  the 
obligation  which  lies  upon  every  reasonable  being  to  assent  to  certain 
degrees  of  moral  evidence ;  the  other  part  is  an  application  of  this 
general  view  to  the  testimony  upon  which  the  resurrection  of  Cln-ist 
is  received ;  and  is  calculated  to  show  that  this  testimony  has  all  the 
qualifications  of  an  evidence  obligatory  to  the  human  understanding. 
The  second  book  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses. 
There  are  a  judge,  a  jury,  and  pleaders  upon  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  arguments  are  summed  up  by  the  judge,  and  the  jury  are 
unanimous  in  their  verdict  that  the  apostles  were  not  guilty  of  bear- 
ing false  witness  in  their  testimony  of  the  resurrection.  The  form  of 
the  book,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  matter,  has  rendered  it 
popular;  and  it  will  be  particularly  useful  to  you  by  making  you 
acquainted  with  the  objections  and  the  heads  of  the  answers.  The 
third  is,  Gilbert  West's  Observation  upon  the  History  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  which  you  wiU  find  both  as  a  separate  book 
and  also  inserted  in  Watson's  Tracts.  This  masterly  writer  lays 
together  the  several  narrations,  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  account  of 
the  whole  transaction.  He  gives  a  very  full  view,  first,  of  the  order 
and  the  matter  of  that  evidence  which  was  laid  before  the  apostles, 
and  then  of  the  arguments  which  induce  us,  in  this  remote  age,  to 
receive  that  evidence.  His  book,  according  to  this  plan,  not  only 
places  in  the  strongest  light  those  internal  marks  of  credibility  by 
which  the  history  of  the  resurrection  is  distinguished,  but  also  em- 
braces most  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
fourth  is  Cook's  Illustration  of  the  General  Evidence  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  a  work  which  displays  much  acuteness,  and  a 
degree  of  novelty  in  the  manner  of  stating  that  evidence.  Even  Dr. 
Priestley,an  author  whom  I  frequently  mention  in  the  following  parts 
of  my  course,  but  whose  name  I  seldom  have  occasion  to  quote  in 
support  of  any  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  whose  creed 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  well  called  a  scanty  one,  has  said  in  one  of  his  latest 
publications,  "The  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  being  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all  events,  the  evidence  of  it  is  remarkably  circumstantial, 
in  consequence  of  which,  there  is  not  perhaps  any  fact  in  all  ancient 
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history  so  perfectly  credible,  according  to  the  most  estabUshed  rules 
of  evidence,  as  it  is."* 

Besides  the  universal  tradition  in  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
writteti  testimony  of  the  apostles,  there  is  yet  a  third  ground  upon 
which  we  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

"■  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater  ;'" 
and  tluit  witness  was  given  in  the  extraordinary  powers  which  were 
conferred  upon  the  apostles  before  ihey  began  to  execute  their  com- 
mission, and  which  continued  with  them  always.  I  stated  these 
powers  formerly  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  But  they  present 
themselves  at  this  place  as  the  vouchers  of  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles;  and  in  this  light  they  are  uniformly  stated  both  by  our  Lord 
and  by  the  witnesses  themselves.  He  said  to  them  before  his  death, 
"  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me;"  and  "he  will  convince  the  world 
of  sill,  because  they  believe  not  on  me."t  Again,  a  little  before  his 
ascension,  he  said,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  me. "J  Peter,  in  one 
of  his  first  sermons,  speaking  of  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of 
Jesus,  says,  '*  We  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things;  and  so  is  also  the 
Holy  Gliost  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him."§  The 
word  translated  comforter,  in  the  first  passage  that  I  quoted,  is 
7ta^ax\r]tug,  wliicli  cxactly  corrcsponds  in  etymology  to  the  Latin  word 
advocattcs,ii'om.  which  comes  our  word  advocate,  a  person  called  in 
to  stand  by  another  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  assist  him  in  pleading  his 
cause,  and  confuting  his  adversaries.  The  apostles  spake  before 
kings  and  governors,  before  the  whole  world,  bearing  witness  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  But  lest  they  should  be  confounded  by  the 
subtlety,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  their  enemies,  here  is  a 
divine  person  promised  to  confirm  what  they  said,  and  to  join  with 
them  in  convincing  the  world  of  their  sin  in  rejecting  Jesus,  and  of 
his  righteousness,  that  although  he  had  been  condemned  as  a  male- 
factor, he  was  accounted  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.  His  own 
works  were  the  evidence,  to  which  he  always  appealed  in  his  lifetime, 
that  God  was  with  him;  and  when  he  left  the  earth,  the  works 
which  he  enabled  his  servants  to  perform,  the  same  in  kind  with  his 
own,  were  the  evidence  that  he  had  returned  to  his  Father.  "  There- 
fore," says  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "  being  by  the  riglit  hand 
of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear,"|| 

Here  is  another  instance  of  that  uniformity  which  we  have  often 
occasion  to  mark  in  the  evidence  of  Christianity;  the  same  divine 
attestation  of  the  servants  of  Jesus  as  of  himself;  the  same  proof  of 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  of  the  high  claim  which  he  advanced 
when  he  was  alive.  "  The  works  which  I  do,"  he  said,  "bear  wit- 
ness that  the  Father  hath  sent  me ;  and  the  works  which  I  do,  shall 
ye  my  apostles  do  also,  because  I  go  to  my  Father."  We  are  thus 
led  back  to  the  amount  of  the  argument  from  miracles,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  nature  of  that  confirmation  which  this  testimony  of  the 

*  Hist,  of  Early  Opinions,  iv.  19.  f  John  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  8,  9.  i  Acts  i.  8. 

§  Acts  V.  32.  n  Acts  ii.  33. 
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Spirit  gives  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  If  there  be  an  almighty- 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  has  established  what  we  call  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  who  can  suspend  them  at  his  pleasure;  and  if  this  al- 
mighty Ruler  be  a  God  of  truth,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  happi- 
ness of  his  reasonable  offspring,  it  is  impossible  that  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  could  be  invested  with  powers,  the  exertion  of  which  was  fitted 
to  convince  every  candid  observer  of  the  truth  of  an  imposture;  and, 
therefore,  since  signs  and  wonders  far  beyond  the  measure  of  human 
power  are  ascribed  to  the  apostles  in  authentic  histories  published  at 
the  time,  in  epistles  addressed  by  themselves  to  the  witnesses  of  those 
signs,  and  in  the  writings  of  authors  nearly  contemporary ;  since  no 
attempt  was  made  to  disprove  the  facts  at  the  time  when  the  impos- 
ture might  have  been  easily  exposed,  and  since  the  signs  were  ex- 
pressly wrought' in  confirmation  of  this  assertion  of  the  apostles,  that 
their  Master  was  risen  from  the  dead,  we  are  constrained  by  the 
strongest  moral  evidence  to  believe  that  that  assertion  was  true. 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  make  this  argument  plainer.  But 
there  are  some  particulars  which  may  illustrate  the  economy  of  the 
divine  dispensation  in  conferring  these  extraordinary  powers,  and  the 
connection  which  they  have  with  the  other  branches  of  the  evidence 
for  Christianity, 

The  day  upon  which  our  Lord  rose  was  the  day  after  that  Sabbath 
which  was  the  passover,  i.  e.  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  being  the  seventh  ;  and  it  was  called  in  the  Levitical 
law,  the  wave-offering.  Pentecost  was  the  Tuvtrixoatri  sj^f^a,  the  50th 
day  from  the  wave-offering.  It  was  therefore  also  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  it  .was  a  day  upon  which  all  the  males  of  Judea  were 
supposed  to  be  present  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  Our  Lord  re- 
mained forty  days  upon  earth  after  his  resurrection,  and  he  probably 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  in  Galilee.  But  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  upon  the  fortieth  day,  for  he  ascended 
from  Mount  Olivet.*  The  apostles,  who  probably  would  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  as  Jews  to  be  present  at  the  approaching  festival,  were 
commanded  by  their  Master  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  till  they 
received  the  promise  of  the  Father :  for,  said  he,  "  Ye  shall  be  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 

Accordingly  the  eleven  returned  from  the  mount,  where  they  had 
witnessed  tlie  ascension,  to  Jerusalem,  and  continued  quietly  with  the 
disciples  in  prayer  and  supplication.  We  have  reason  to  tliink  that 
they  did  not  appear  in  public  ;  and  we  do  not  read  of  any  other  trans- 
action but  filling  up  the  Apostolical  College,  till  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  tenth  day  after  the  ascension,  when,  being  "all  with  one  accord 
in  one  place,  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  gift 
of  tongues  was  the  first  that  was  exercised,  because  it  was  suited  to 
the  occasion.  Devout  Jews  and  proselytes  were  assembled,  from  re- 
spect to  the  festival,  out  of  all  countries.  To  every  one  in  his  own 
tongue,  the  apostles,  inspired  with  fortitude,  another  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
spoke  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  And  Peter  explained  the  ap- 
pearance which  excited  their  wonder,  to  be  the  attestation  which,  in 
fulfilment  of  their  own  prophecies,  God  was  now  bearing  to  the  re- 

*  Luke  xxiv.  50;  Acts  i.  12. 
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surrection  of  the  Messiah,  whom,  after  all  the  works  that  he  had  done 
in  the  midst  of  them,  their  rulers  had  crucified,  but  whom  God  had 
exalted.  You  can  thus  trace,  in  the  time  of  conferring  these  powers, 
the  wise  adjustment  of  means  to  an  end.  You  see  the  silence  and 
quietness,  which  had  been  maintained  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  public  manner  in  which  the  gospel 
is  first  preached.  The  apostles  are  directed  to  submit  their  claim  to 
the  examination  of  the  greatest  multitude  that  could  be  assembled  at 
Jerusalem;  and  the  report,  which  this  muhitude  would  carry  to  their 
own  countries  of  so  extraordinary  an  appearance,  was  employed  as 
an  instrument  of  preparing  many  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  who  were  soon  to  visit  them.  The  powers 
themselves  are  delineated  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles.  You  read 
of  the  word  of  wisdom,  i.  e.  a  clear  comprehensive  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme — the  word  of  knowledge,  probably  the  faculty  of  tracing 
the  connection  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation — 
prophecy,  either  the  applying  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  the  foretelling  future  events — healing— the  gift  of  tongues 
— the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues — and  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits, 
that  is,  perceiving  the  true  character  of  men  under  the  disguise 
which  they  assumed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  detect  impostors.*  There 
is  a  variety  in  these  gifts  corresponding  to  all  the  possible  occa- 
sions of  the  teachers  of  this  new  religion.  Some  of  them,  being 
external  and  visible,  were  the  signs  and  pledges  of  those  which, 
although  invisible,  were  not  less  necessary.  Some  of  them  were  dis- 
seminated through  the  Christian  church,  and  the  gifts  of  healing  and 
of  tongues  were  often  conferred  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  upon 
believers.  This  abundance  of  miraculous  gifts  was  proper  at  that 
time,  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  fulness  of  those  treasures  which 
were  dispensed  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  dignity  with  which  he  had  in- 
vested his  apostles,  and  the  obhgation  which  lay  upon  all  Christians 
to  receive  his  word  at  their  mouth.  It  was  proper  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  to  a  new  religion,  to  overcome  those  considerations 
of  prudence  which  made  them  unwilling  to  forsake  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  steadfastness  in  the  faith.  It 
was  proper  also  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  the  Jews  entertained 
against  the  heathen,  and  to  satisfy  those  who  boasted  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  law,  that  God  had  received  the  Gentiles.  Cornelius  and  his 
kinsmen  and  his  friends  were  the  first  uncircumcised  persons  to  whom 
the  gospel  was  preached.  They  of  the  circumcision  who  believed 
were  astonished  when  they  saw  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured 
out  upon  them,  and  heard  them  speak  with  tongues.  Peter  considered 
this  as  his  warrant  to  baptize  them  :  and  when  he  reported  it  after- 
wards to  the  apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  they  no  longer 
blamed  what  he  had  done,  but  "  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God, 
saying.  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 
Ufe." 

This  abundance  of  miraculous  gifts,  which  so  many  reasons 
rendered  proper  at  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  was  gradually 
withdrawn  as  the  occasions  ceased.     We  have  no  reason  to  think 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  8—10. 
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that  any  but  the  apostles  had  the  power  of  conferring  such  gifts  upon 
others.  We  are  not  indeed  warranted  to  say  that  miraculous  gifts 
were  never  visible  in  any  who  had  not  received  them  from  the  hands 
of  the  apostles.  But  we  know  that  in  the  succeeding  generations 
they  became  more  rare.  And  when  we  were  speaking  of  this  sub- 
ject formerly,  we  found  writers  in  the  third,  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  acknowledging  that  only  some  vestiges  of  such  gifts 
remained  in  their  days. 

If  you  lay  together  the  several  particulars  which  have  been  men- 
tioned respecting  the  economy  of  these  miraculous  gifts,  it  will  appear 
that  as,  from  their  nature,  they  were  the  unquenchable  witnesses  of  the 
Spirit,  confirming  the  testimony  which  the  apostles  bore  to  the  resur- 
rection of  their  Master ;  so,  in  the  manner  of  their  being  conferred, 
every  wise  observer  may  trace  the  finger  of  God.  There  is  none  of 
that  waste  which  betrays  ostentation,  none  of  that  scantiness  or  delay 
which  implies  a  defect  of  power,  no  circumstance  unworthy  of  the 
divine  author  of  them  ;  but  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  are  united 
in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  same  fitness  and  dignity,  which 
distinguished  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  are  transferred  to  the  works  which 
his  Spirit  enabled  his  apostles  to  perform. 
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In  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  meet 
with  these  v/ords  :  "  This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  first  be  preached 
to  all  the  world  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  then  shall  tlie  end 
come."  These  words  mark  the  space  intervening  between  the  pre- 
diction and  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  state,  tliat  is,  a  space  of  less 
than  forty  years,  as  the  period  within  which  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
preached  to  all  nations.  When  we  attended  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy,  we  found  that  the  account  given  in  the  book  of  Acts,  of  the 
multitude  of  early  converts,  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Christians,  and 
of  the  success  of  Paul's  labours,  is  confirmed  by  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable testimony.  We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  63,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  there  was  an  immense  multitude 
of  Christians  in  Rome.  From  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  communi- 
cation was  easy  through  all  the  parts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  no 
country  then  discovered  was  too  distant  to  hear  the  gospel.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  generally  agreed,  that  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Scythia  on  the  north,  India  on  the  east,  Gaul  and  Egypt  on  the  west, 
and  Ethiopia  on  the  south,  had  received  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ.  And 
Britain,  which  was  then  regarded  as  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  being 
frequently  visited  during  that  period  by  Roman  emperors  or  their 
generals,  there  is  no  improbability  in  what  is  affirmed  by  Christian 
historians,  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  the  capital  of  this  island 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  The  last  fact  which 
Scripture  contains  respecting  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  is  found 
in  the  book  of  Revelation.  It  appears  from  the  epistles  which  John 
was  commanded  to  write  to  the  ministers  of  the  churches  of  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea, 
that  there  were,  during  the  life  of  that  apostle,  seven  regular  Chris- 
tian churches  in  Asia  Minor.  We  may  consider  the  facts  hitherto 
mentioned  as  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  which  I  quoted.  As  to 
the  progress  of  our  religion,  subsequent  to  the  period  marked  in  the 
prophecy,  we  derive  no  light  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, because  there  is  none  of  them  which  we  certahily  know  to  be 
of  a  later  date  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  are 
other  authentic  monuments  from  which  I  shall  state  you  the  fact ;  and 
then  I  shall  lead  you  to  consider  the  force  of  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  has  been  grounded  upon  that  fact. 

The  younger  Pliny,  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  writes  in  the  end  of  the 
first  century  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  asking  directions  as  to  his  conduct 
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with  regard  to  the  Christians.  The  letter  of  Pliny,  the  97th  of  the 
10th  book,  ought  to  be  famiiar  to  every  student  in  divinity.  He  repre- 
sents tljat  many  of  every  age  and  rank  were  called  to  account  for 
bearing  the  Christian  name ;  that  the  contagion  of  that  superstition 
had  spread  not  only  through  the  cities,  but  through  the  villages  and 
fields ;  that  the  temples  had  been  deserted,  and  the  usual  sacrifices 
neglected.  There  are  extant  two  apologies  for  Christianity,  written 
by  Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  one 
by  Tertullian  before  the  end  of  it.  These  apologies,  which  were 
public  papers  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  magistrates, 
mention  with  triumph  the  multitude  of  Christians.  And  there  is  a 
work  of  Justin  Martyr,  entitled  a  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,pub- 
lislied  about  the  year  146,  in  which  he  thus  speaks.  "  There  is  no 
nation,  whether  of  Barbarians  or  Greeks,  whether  they  live  in  wag- 
gons or  tents,  amongst  whom  prayers  are  not  made  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  all,  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus,"  Both  Chris- 
tian and  heathen  writers  attest  the  general  diffusion  of  Christianity 
through  the  empire  during  the  third  century ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth,  Constantine,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  declared  himself  a 
Christian.  If  we  consider  the  emperor  as  acting  from  conviction, 
Christianity  has  reason  to  boast  of  the  illustrious  convert.  If  we 
consider  him  as  acting  from  policy,  his  finding  it  necessary  to 
pay  such  a  compliment  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Christians  is 
the  strongest  testimony  of  their  numbers.  After  Christianity  became, 
by  the  declaration  of  Constantine,  the  established  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  difiused,  under  that  character,  through  all  the  provinces. 
It  was  embraced  by  the  barbarous  nations  who  invaded  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  it  received  the  sanction  of  their  authority  in 
the  independent  kingdoms  which  they  founded.  From  them  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  It  is  at  present 
professed  throughout  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  part  of  the 
world ;  and  it  has  been  carried  in  the  progress  of  modern  discoveries 
and  conquests  to  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  the  arms  of 
Rome  never  penetrated. 

Upon  these  facts  therfe  has  been  grounded  an  argument  for  the  truth 
of  our  religion.  Gamaliel  said  in  the  sanhedrim,  when  the  gospel 
was  first  preached,  "  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  nought.  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it."* 
The  counsel  has  not  been  overthrown,  therefore  it  is  of  God.  The 
argument  is  specious  and  striking,  and,  with  proper  qualifications,  it 
is  sound.  But  much  caution  is  required  in  stating  it.  And  as  I  have 
given  you  the  facts  without  exaggeration,  so  it  is  my  duty  to  suggest 
the  difficulty  to  which  the  argument  is  exposed,  and  to  warn  you  of 
the  danger  of  hurting  the  cause  which  you  mean  to  serve,  by  arguing 
loosely  from  the  success  of  the  gospel. 

»  Acts  V.  36,  39. 
14 
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Section  I. 


We  are  not  warranted  to  consider  the  success  of  any  system  which 
calls  itself  a  religion,  as  an  infallible  proof  that  it  is  divine.  The 
prejudices,  the  ignorance,  the  vices,  and  follies  of  men,  a  particular 
conjuncture  of  circumstances,  and  the  skilful  application  of  human 
means,  may  procure  a  favourable  reception  for  an  imposture,  and 
may  give  the  belief  of  its  divinity  so  firm  possession  of  the  minds  of 
men,  as  to  render  its  reputation  permanent.  We  justly  infer  from 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  that  he  will  not  invest  a  false  prophet 
with  extraordinary  powers.  But  we  are  not  warranted  to  infer  that 
he  will  interpose  in  a  miraculous  manner  to  remove  the  delusion  of 
those  who  submit  their  understandings  to  be  misled  by  the  arts  of 
cunning  men.  He  has  given  us  reason,  by  the  right  use  of  which 
we  may  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  He  leaves  us  to  suffer  the 
natural  consequences  of  neglecting  to  exercise  our  reason ;  and  it  is 
presumptuous  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  fraud  in  a  scheme,  because 
the  Almighty,  for  the  wise  purposes  of  his  government,  or  in  just 
judgment  upon  those  who  had  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  permitted 
tiiat  scheme  to  be  successful. 

As  the  reason  of  the  thing  suggests  that  success  is  not  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  divine  original  of  any  system,  so  the  providence  of  God 
has  afforded  Christians  a  striking  lesson  how  careful  they  ought  to  be 
in  qualifying  the  argument  deduced  from  the  propagation  of  Cliris- 
tianity.  For,  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there  arose 
ar  individual  in  Arabia,  who,  although  he  be  regarded  by  every 
rational  inquirer  as  an  impostor,  was  able  to  introduce  a  religious  sys- 
tem, which  in  less  than  a  century  spread  through  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  which  has  subsisted  in  vigour  for  more  than  eleven 
hundred  years,  and  is  at  this  day  the  established  religion  of  a  portion 
of  the  world  much  larger  than  Christendom.  The  followers  of  Ma- 
homet triumph  in  the  extended  dominion  of  the  author  of  their  faith. 
But  a  Christian,  who  understands  the  method  of  defending  his  reli- 
gion, has  no  reason  to  be  shaken  by  the  empty  boast.  For  thus  stands 
the  argument.  When  we  are  able  to  point  out  the  human  causes 
which  have  produced  any  event,  the  existence  of  that  event  is  no  de- 
cisive proof  of  a  divine  interposition.  But  when  all  the  means  that 
were  employed  appear  inadequate  to  the  end,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  finger  of  God ;  and  the  inference,  which  arises  from 
our  being  unable  to  give  any  other  account  of  the  end,  will  be  drawn 
without  hesitation,  if  there  be  positive  evidence  that^  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end,  there  was  an  exertion  of  divine  power. 

When  you  apply  this  universal  rule  in  trying  the  argmxient  which 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  equally  implied  in  the  success  of  the  two 
religions,  you  find  the  history  of  the  one  so  clearly  discriminated  from 
the  history  of  the  other,  that  the  inference,  which  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  circumstances  enables  a  Christian  to  draw  from  the  success  ot 
the  gospel,  does  in  no  degree  belong  to  the  disciples  of  IMahomet. 
The  best  guide  whom  you  can  follow  in  making  this  discrimination 
is  Mr.  White,  who,  availing  himself  of  that  acquaintance  with  east- 
ern literature  to  which  his  inclination  and  his  profession  had  conspired 
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to  direct  him,  has  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  entitled,  A  Com- 
parative View  of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  in  their  history, 
their  evidence,  and  their  effects.  There  is  in  these  sermons  much 
valuable  and  uncommon  information  combined  with  great  judgment, 
and  expressed  in  a  nervous  and  elevated  style.  They  meet  many  of 
the  objections  of  modern  times,  and  form  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  masterly  defences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  You  will  learn 
from  him,  better  than  from  any  other  writer,  the  favourable  circum- 
stances to  which  Mahomet  owed  his  success.  And  the  short  picture, 
which  I  am  now  to  give  you  of  these  circumstances,  is  little  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  some  of  Mr.  White's  sermons. 

Born  in  an  ignorant  unciviUzed  country,  and  amidst  independent 
tribes  of  idolatrous  Arabs,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  on 
every  side  by  barbarians,  when  the  Christian  world  was  torn  with 
dissension  about  inexplicable  points  of  controversy,  Vv'hen  the  simpli- 
city of  the  gospel  was  corrupted,  and  when  Christian  charity  was 
forgotten  in  the  bitterness  of  mutual  persecution,  Mahomet,  who  pos- 
sessed strong  natural  talents,  saw  the  possibility  of  rising  to  eminence 
as  the  greatreformer  of  religion.  Having  M^aited  till  his  own  mind 
was  matured  by  meditation,  and  till  he  had  established  in  the  miinds 
of  his  neighbours  an  opinion  of  his  sanctity,  he  began  at  the  age  of 
forty  to  deliver  chapters  of  the  Koran.  During  the  long  space  of 
twenty-three  years,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  sentiments 
of  his  countrymen.  By  successive  communications  he  corrected  what 
had  proved  disagreeable,  and  he  accommodated  his  system  so  as  to 
give  the  least  possible  offence  to  Jews,  or  Christians,  or  idolaters.  He 
admitted  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus.  He  inculcated 
the  unity  of  God,  which  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions,  and  which  was  not  denied  by  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding idolaters.  From  the  Old  and  New  Testament  he  borrowed 
many  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Deity,  and  much  excellent  morality ; 
and  all  this  he  mixed  with  the  childish  traditions  and  fables  of  Ara- 
bia, witli  a  toleration  of  many  idolatrous  rites,  and  with  an  indul- 
gence to  the  vices  of  the  climate.  And  thus  the  Koran  is  not  a  new 
system  discovering  the  invention  of  its  author,  but  an  artful  modey 
mixture,  made  up  of  the  shreds  of  different  opinions,  without  order 
or  consistency,  full  of  repetitions  and  absurdities,  yet  presentmg  to 
every  one  something  agreeable  to  his  prejudices,  expressed  in  the 
captivating  language  of  the  country,  and  often  adorned  with  the 
graces  of  poetry.  To  his  illiterate  countrymen  such  a  work  appeared 
marvellous.  The  artifice  and  elegance  with  which  its  discordant  ma- 
terials were' combined  so  far  surpassed  their  inexperience  and  rude- 
ness, that  they  gave  credit  to  the  declaration  of  Mahomet,  who  said 
it  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  Koran  became 
the  standard  of  taste  and  composition  to  the  Arabians ;  and  the  blind 
admiration  of  those  who  knew  no  rival  to  its  excellence  was  easily 
transformed  into  a  belief  of  its  divinity. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  scheme,  Mahomet  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion, and  he  was  obliged  at  one  time  to  fly  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 
His  reputation  had  prepared  for  him  a  favourable  reception  in  that 
city.  'His  address,  his  superior  knowledge,  and  the  influence  of  his 
connections,  soon  gathered  round  him  a  small  party,  with  which  he 
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began  to  make  those  predatory  excursions,  which  have,  in  every  age, 
been  most  agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  Arabs.  Mahomet  pre- 
tended, that  as  all  gentle  methods  of  reforming  mankind  had  proved 
ineffectual,  the  Almighty  had  armed  him  with  the  power  of  the  sword; 
and  he  went  forth  to  compel  men  to  receive  the  great  prophet  of  hea- 
ven. His  talents  as  a  leader,  the  success  of  his  first  expeditions,  and 
the  hope  of  booty,  increased  the  number  of  his  followers.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  united  into  one  body  the  tribes  of  Arabs  who  flocked 
around  his  standard :  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  meditating 
distant  conquests.  The  magnificent  project  which  he  had  conceived 
and  begun  was  executed  with  ability  and  success  by  the  caliphs,  to 
whom  he  transmitted  his  temporal  and  his  spiritual  power.  They  led 
the  Arabs  to  invade  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  by  their  victo- 
rious arms  they  founded,  upon  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  an  empire, 
which  the  joint  influence  of  ambition  and  enthusiasm  continued  for 
ages  to  extend. 

Mahomet,  then,  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  teachers  of  piety  and 
virtue,  whose  success  may  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  power 
of  truth  over  the  mind.  He  ranks  with  those  conquerors  whom  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  have  conducted 
from  a  humble  station  to  renown  and  to  empire.  He  is  distinguished 
from  them  chiefly  by  calUng  in  religion  to  his  aid ;  and  his  sagacity 
in  employing  so  useful  an  auxiliary  is  made  manifest  by  the  progress 
and  the  permanence  of  his  scheme.  But  the  means  were  all  human  ; 
the  only  assistance  which  Mahomet  pretended  to  receive  from  heaven 
consisted  of  the  revelation  which  dictated  to  him  the  Koran,  and  the 
strength  which  crowned  him  with  victory.  How  far  a  revelation  was 
necessary  for  the  composition  of  the  Koran  may  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  any  person  of  taste  and  judgment  who  remembers,  when  he  reads 
it,  that  Mahomet  was  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  How  far  the  strength  of  heaven  was  necessary  to 
give  victory  to  Mahomet  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  any  one  who 
compares  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  influenced  and  directed  by  the 
character  and  the  views  of  their  leader,  with  the  wretched  condition 
of  those  whom  they  conquered.  Yet  these  were  the  only  pretences 
to  a  divine  mission  wliich  Mahomet  made.  He  declared  tiiat  he  had 
310  commission  to  work  miracles ;  and  he  appealed  to  no  other  pro- 
phecies than  those  which  are  contained  in  our  Scriptures. 

And  thus,  as  the  introduction  of  his  scheme  did  not  imply  the  exer- 
cise of  supernatural  powers,  as  no  positive  unequivocal  evidence  of 
his  possessing  such  powers  was  ever  adduced,  so  his  success  may  be 
fully  accounted  for  by  human  means.  The  more  Ihat  an  intelligent 
reader  is  conversant  with  the  Koran,  he  discerns  the  more  clearly  the 
internal  marks  of  imposture  ;  and  the  more  that  he  is  conversant  with 
the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  Mahomet  lived,  and  with  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  his  empire,  he  is  the  less  surprised  at  the  pro- 
pagation and  the  continuance  of  that  imposture. 

When  you  turn  from  this  picture  to  view  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  the  striking  contrast  will  appear  to  you  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  are  accustomed  to  draw  from 
the  success  of  his  religion. 

In  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  after  it  had  reached  the  sum- 
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mit  of  its  glory,  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  the  most  enlightened  period 
of  Roman  jiistory,  there  appeared  a  Teacher  delivering  openly,  in  tlie 
temple  and  the  synagogue,  tlie  purest  morality,  the  most  spiritual 
institutions  of  \vorship,  and  the  most  exalted  theology,  not  in  a  sys- 
tematical form,  but  in  occasional  discourses,  and  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage. He  committed  his  instructions,  not  to  writing,  but  to  a  few 
illiterate  men  who  had  been  his  companions;  and  the  number  of  his 
disciples  after  he  was  crucified  by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen,  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty.  His  apostles,  in  teaching  what  they 
received  from  their  Master,  had  to  encounter  an  opposition  winch,  in  all 
human  rules  of  judging,  was  sufficient  to  create  an  insurnjountable  ob- 
stacle to  tlie  progress  of  their  doctrine.  They  had  to  combat  the  vices 
of  an  age  which,  according  to  all  the  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  of  it, 
appears  to  have  exceeded  the  usual  measure  of  corruption.  Yet  they 
did  not  accommodate  their  precepts  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  but 
denounced  the  wrath  of  God  against  all  unrighteousness  of  men, 
against  practices  which  were  nearly  universal,  and  the  indulgence  of 
passions  which  were  esteemed  innocent  or  laudable.  They  had  to  com- 
bat what  is  generally  more  obstinate  than  vice,  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
times ;  for  they  commanded  men  "  to  turn  from  idols  to  serve  the 
living  God."  That  reverence  for  public  institutions  which  even  an 
unbeliever  may  feel,  that  attachment  to  received  opinions,  that  fond- 
ness for  ancient  practices,  and  those  prejudices  of  education  which 
always  animate  narrow  minds,  united  with  tlie  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  of  all  the  artists  who  lived  by  administering  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  temples,  against  the  teachers  of  this  new  doctrine. 
The  zeal  of  the  worshippers,  revived  by  the  return  of  those  festivals 
at  which  the  Christians  refused  to  partake,  often  broke  forth  with 
fury.  The  Christians  were  considered  as  atheists  ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  could  not  be  better  appeased  than  by  pour- 
ing every  indignity  and  abuse  upon  men  who  presumed  to  despise 
their  worship.  The  wise  men  in  that  enlightened  age,  who  rose  above 
the  superstition  of  their  countrymen,  although  they  joined  with  the 
Christians  in  thinking  contemptuously  of  the  gods,  were  not  disposed 
to  give  any  countenance  to  the  teachers  of  this  new  system.  They 
despised  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  so  different  from  the  subtleties  of 
the  schools.  When  at  any  time  they  condescended  to  listen  to  its 
doctrines,  they  found  some  of  them  inconsistent  with  their  received 
opinions,  and  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  reason.  They  confounded 
with  the  popular  superstitions  a  doctrine  which  professed  to  enlighten 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  they  condemned  the  proliibition  of 
idolatry ;  for  it  was  their  principle,  that  philosophers  might  dispute 
and  doubt  concerning  religion  as  they  pleased,  but  that  it  was  their 
duty,  as  good  citizens,  to  conform  to  the  established  modes  of  wor- 
ship. Upon  these  grounds,  Christianity  was  so  far  from  being 
favourably  received  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  that  it  was  early 
opposed  and  ridiculed  by  them ;  and  they  continued  to  write 
against  it  after  the  empire  had  become  Christian. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith.     They  beheld  with  peculiar  indignation  the  progress  of  a  doc- 
trine, which  not  only  invaded  the  prerogative  of  the  law  of  JNJoses, 
by  claiming  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  but  even  pro.^oo^d  to  supersede 
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that  law,  to  abolish  the  distinctions  which  it  had  established,  and  to 
enlighten  those  whom  it  left  in  darkness.  National  pride,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  were  alarmed.  The  rulers,  who  had 
crucified  the  Lord  Jesus,  continued  to  employ  all  the  power  left  them 
by  the  Romans  in  persecuting  his  servants  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
first  Christians  arose  from  the  envy,  the  jealousy,  and  a  fear  of  a  state, 
which  tlie  prophecies  of  their  Master  had  devoted  to  destruction. 

•It  was  not  long  before  the  Christians  felt  the  indignation  of  the 
Roman  emperors  and  magistrates.  The  Roman  law  guarded  the  es- 
tablished religion  against  the  introduction  of  any  new  modes  of  wor- 
ship which  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  public  authority  :  and  it 
was  a  principle  of  Roman  policy  to  repress  private  meetings,  as  the 
nurseries  of  sedition.  "  Ab  nuUo  genere,"  says  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in 
a  speech  preserved  by  Livy,  "  non  seque  summum  periculum  est,  si 
coetus,  et  concilia,  et  secretas  consultationes  esse  sinas."*  Upon  this 
principle,  the  Christians,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  estab- 
lished worship,  and  held  secret  assemblies  for  the  observance  of  their 
own  rites,  were  considered  as  rebellious  subjects  ;  and  when  they 
multiplied  in  the  empire,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  restrain  them. 
Pliny,  in  the  letter  to  which  I  referred,  says  to  Trajan,  "  Secundum 
tua  mandata  ftat^taj  esse  vetueram ;"  and  Trajan,  in  his  answer,  re- 
quires that  every  person  who  was  accused  of  being  a  Christian  should 
vindicate  himself  from  the  charge,  by  offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
"  Conquirendi  non  sunt;  si  deferentur  et  arguentur  puniendi  sunt ; 
ita  tamen  ut  qui  negaverit  se  Christianum  esse,  idque  re  ipsa  mani- 
festum  fecerit,  id  est,  supplicando  dels  nostris,  quamvis  suspectus  in 
praeteritum  fuerit,  veniani  ex  poenitentia  impetret." 

It  was  not  always  from  the  profligacy  or  cruelty  of  the  emperors 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  flowed.  Some  of  the  best  princes 
who  ever  filled  the  Roman  throne,  men  who  were  an  ornament  to 
human  nature,  and  whose  administration  was  a  blessing  to  their  sub- 
jects, felt  themselves  bound,  by  respect  for  the  established  religion, 
and  care  of  the  public  peace,  to  execute  the  laws  against  this  new 
society,  the  principles  of  whose  union  appeared  formidable,  because 
they  were  not  understood.  Accordingly,  ecclesiastical  historians  have 
numbered  ten  persecutions  before  the  conversion  of  Constantino  ;  and 
an  innumerable  company  of  martyrs  are  said  to  have  sealed  their  tes- 
timony with  their  blood,  and  to  have  exhibited  amidst  the  most  cruel 
sufferings  a  fortitude,  resignation,  and  forgiveness,  which  not  only  de- 
monstrated their  firm  conviction  of  the  truths  which  they  attested, 
but  conveyed  to  every  impartial  spectator  an  impression  that  these 
men  were  assisted  by  a  divine  power,  which  raised  them  above  the 
weakness  of  humanity.  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and  other  enemies  of 
Christianity,  aware  of  the  force  of  that  argument  which  arises  from 
the  multitude  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  from  the  spirit  with  which 
they  endured  the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  have  insinuated  that 
there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  this  matter  ;  that  the 
generous  spirit  of  Roman  policy  rendered  it  impossible  that  there 
should  be  an  imperial  edict  enjoining  a  general  persecution  ;  that 
although  the  people  might  be  incensed  against  the  obstinacy  and  sul- 
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lenness  of  the  Christians,  the  magistrates,  in  their  different  provinces, 
were  their  protectors ;  that  there  was  no  wanton  barbaritj'^  in  the 
manner  of  their  sufferings;  and  that  none  lost  their  lives,  but  such 
as,  by  provoking  a  death  in  which  they  gloried,  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  magistrates  to  save  them. 

It  is  natural  for  a  friend  to  humanity,  and  an  admirer  of  Roman 
manners,  to  wish  that  this  apology  were  true ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  vanity  of  Christian  historians,  indignation  against  their  perse- 
cutors, and  the  habits  of  rhetorical  declamation,  have  swelled,  in  their 
descriptions,  the  numbers  of  the  martyrs.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
mob  were  more  furious  than  the  magistrates ;  that  those  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Roman  laws  would  observe  the 
spirit  of  them  in  the  mode  of  trying  persons  accused  of  Christianity ; 
and  that  the  governors  of  provinces  might,  upon  several  occasions, 
restrain  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Christians  were  sought  after, 
and  the  brutality  and  iniquity  with  which  they  were  treated.  But, 
after  all  these  allowances,  any  person  who  studies  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  will  perceive  that  there  is  much  false  colouring  in 
the  apology  which  has  been  made  for  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and 
we  can  produce  inco'itestible  evidence,  the  concurring  testimony  of 
Christian  and  heathen  writers,  that,  upon  the  principles  which  have 
been  explained,  Christianity  was  pubhcly  discouraged  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  Roman  empire  ;  and  that,  although  favourable  circumstances  pro- 
cured some  intervals  of  respite,  there  were  many  seasons  \vhen  this 
religion  was  persecuted  by  order  of  the  emperors — when  the  Chris- 
tians were  liable  to  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  their  estates — 
and  when  death,  in  some  of  its  most  terrifying  forms,  was  inflicted 
upon  those,  who,  being  brought  before  the  tribunals,  refused  to  ab- 
jure the  name  of  Christ. 

Such  was  the  complicated  opposition  \vhich  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
had  to  encounter.  Yet  the  measure  of  their  success  was  such  as  I 
have  stated.  Without  the  aid  of  power,  or  wealth,  or  popular  pre- 
judices; without  accommodation  to  reigning  vices  and  opinions; 
without  drawing  the  sword,  or  fomenting  sedition,  or  encouraging  the 
admiration  of  their  followers  to  confer  upon  them  any  earthly  honours 
— but  by  humble,  peaceable,  laborious  teaching,  they  dift'nsed  through 
a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire  the  knowledge  of  a  new  doctrine  ; 
they  turned  many  from  the  idols  which  they  had  worshipped,  and 
from  the  enormities  which  they  had  practised,  to  serve  the  living  God  ; 
and  this  spiritual  system  advanced  under  every  discouragement,  till 
the  conversion,  or  the  policy,  of  Constantine  rendered  it  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  speculations  concerning  the 
contagion  of  example,  the  zeal  that  is  kindled  by  persecution,  the 
power  of  vanity,  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  are  visionary,  when 
you  apply  them  to  account  for  the  change  which  Christianity  made 
during  the  three  first  centuries.  That  multitudes  in  every  country, 
and  of  every  age  and  rank,  should  forsake  the  religion  in  which  they 
had  been  educated,  and  embrace  one  which  was  much  stricter,  and 
which  brought  no  worldly  advantage,  but  exposed  them  to  the  heaviest 
afflictions;  that  they  should  be  thus  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
mean  men  ;  and  that  their  conversion  should  appear  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  lives  as  well  as  iu  the  aheration  of  their  worship,  is  a 
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phenomenon  of  which  we  require  some  cause,  whose  influence  does 
not  depend  upon  refined  speculations,  but  is  real  and  permanent : 
and  not  being  able  to  find  any  such  cause  in  the  human  means  that 
were  employed,  we  are  led  by  the  principles  of  our  nature  to  acknow- 
ledge the  interposition  of  the  Almigiity. 

But  this  is  the  very  conclusion  to  which  we  were  formerly  con- 
ducted. It  is  said  in  their  books  that  God  bare  witness  to  the  apostles 
by  signs,  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  there  is  as  clear  historical  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of,  that  this  assertion  is  true.  The  change,  then,  wliich 
we  have  been  contemplating,  is  no  longer  unaccountable.  Miracles 
wrought  by  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  the  world  even  in  the  most  superstitious  age,  and  the 
argument  employed  in  them  was  so  plain  as  to  be  level  to  every  un- 
derstanding, and  so  powerful,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  its  over- 
coming, in  the  breasts  of  those  who  beheld  them,  all  considerations 
of  prudence  and  expediency.  The  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles 
yielding  to  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  gave  glory  to  God  by  re 
ceiving  his  servants ;  and  when  the  signs  done  by  the  hands  of  the 
apostles  were  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages,  attested  by  an  innume- 
rable cloud  of  witnesses,  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  had  been 
wrought  produced  in  the  minds  of  numbers  a  full  conviction  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  mighty  power 
of  God. 

Tlius,  then,  stands  the  argument  arising  from  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  The  human  means  appear  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
effect.  But  there  is  positive  evidence  of  a  divine  interposition  ;  and 
if  that  be  admitted,  the  effect  may  easily  be  explained.  The  two 
parts  of  the  argument  illustrate  one  another.  The  miracles,  which 
we  receive  upon  a  strong  concurring  testimony,  enable  us  to  assign 
the  cause  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
that  propagation,  which  we  derive  from  history,  reflects  additional 
light  and  credibility  upon  the  miracles.  The  discrimination  between  the 
success  of  Mahomet  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  is  so  clear 
and  striking,  that  we  may  with  perfect  fairness  apply  the  reasoning 
of  Gamaliel  to  the  latter,  although  we  do  not  admit  that  it  has  any 
force  when  applied  to  the  former. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  you  may  safely  argue  from  the 
success  of  the  gospel  that  it  is  of  divine  origin.  But  although  the 
argument,  when  thus  stated,  approves  itself  to  every  candid  niind  as 
sound  and  conclusive,  there  are  still  several  difficulties  respecting  the 
propagation  of  Christianity. 


Section  II. 


I  MENTION,  first,  an  objection,  which  a  celebrated  part  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Gibbon  has  suggested,  to  the  account  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding Section.  The  fifteenth  chapter  in  his  first  volume  professes  to 
be  a  candid,  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  establislmient 
of  Christianity.     "  Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted  to  niquire  by 
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what  means  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory  over 
the  estabhshed  rehgions  of  the  earth.  To  this  inquiry,  an  obvious 
but  satisfactory  answer  may  be  returned  ;  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  ruling  Provi- 
dence of  its  great  Autiior.  But  as  truth  and  reason  seldom  find  so 
fovourable  a  reception  in  the  world,  and  as  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
frequently  condescends  to  use  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  and 
the  general  circumstances  of  mankind  as  instruments  to  execute  its 
purpose,  we  may  still  be  permitted,  though  with  becoming  submis- 
sion, to  ask,  not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but  what  were  the  secon- 
dary causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church." 

The  soundest  divine  might  have  used  this  language.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Providence  of  God  condescends  to  employ  various 
instruments  to  execute  his  purpose  ;  and  therefore,  while  we  aftn'm 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  was  the  great  mean  of 
overcoming  those  prejudices,  which  prevented  the  easy  admission  of 
truth  and  reason  into  the  minds  of  the  first  hearers  of  the  gospel,  we 
admit  that  there  were  also  means  prepared  by  the  providence  of  God 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  this  religion.  But  it  happens  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  is  doing  the  office  of  an  enemy,  while  he  speaks  the  language 
of  a  friend.  His  object  is  to  show,  that  the  joint  operation  of  the 
five  secondary  causes,  which  he  enumerates,  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and  the  influence  which  the 
whole  chapter  tends  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  although  it 
be  nowhere  expressed,  is  this,  that  there  is  not  any  occasion  for  hav- 
ing recourse,  in  this  matter,  to  the  ruling  providence  of  God.  The 
five  secondary  causes  enumerated  by  Mr.  Gibbon  are  these,  1.  "The 
inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from 
the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit 
which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing 
the  law  of  Moses."  2.  "  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by 
every  additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy 
to  that  important  truth."  3.  "  The  miraculous  powers  of  the  primi- 
tive church."  4.  "The  virtues  of  the  primitive  Christians."  5. 
"  The  union  and  disciphne  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  gradually 
formed  an  independent  and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Ro- 
man empire." 

Mr.  Gibbon's  illustration  of  these  five  causes  is  not  a  logical  dis- 
cussion of  their  influence  upon  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  manly  understanding.  But  it 
is  filled  with  digressions,  which,  although  they  often  detract  from  the 
influence  of  the  causes,  serve  a  purpose  more  interesting  to  the  author 
than  the  illustration  of  that  influence,  by  presenting  a  degrading  view 
of  the  religion  which  these  causes  are  said  to  promote.  It  is  filled 
Math  indirect  sarcastic  insinuations,  with  partial  representations  of 
facts  and  arguments,  and  with  very  strained  uses  of  quotations  and 
authorities.  I  consider  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  history 
as  the  most  uncandid  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  Christianity 
ill  modern  times.  The  eminent  abilities,  the  brilliant  style,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  the  author,  render  it  particularly  dangerous  to 
those  whose  information  is  not  extensive  :  and  therefore  I  recommend 
to  you,  not  to  abstain  from  reading  it.  Such  a  reconniiendation  would 
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imply  some  distrust  of  the  cause  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  attacked, 
and  a  compUance  with  it  would  be  very  unbecoming  an  inquirer  after 
truth.  But  I  recommend  to  you  to  read  along  with  this  chapter  some 
of  the  answers  that  have  been  made  to  it.  I  know  no  book  that  has 
been  so  completely  answered.  The  author,  indeed,  continues  to  disco- 
ver the  same  virulence  against  Christianity  in  the  subsequent  volumes 
of  his  work,  upon  subjects  of  less  importance  than  the  causes  of  its 
propagation,  and  where  the  indecent  controversies  amongst  Christians 
give  him  the  appearance  of  a  triumph  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  con- 
found true  religion  with  the  corruptions  of  it.  But  any  person  who 
has  examined  the  fifteenth  chapter  with  due  care,  and  with  a  suili- 
cient  measure  of  information,  must,  I  think,  entertain  such  an  opinion 
of  the  inveteracy  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  prejudices  against  Christianity,  and 
of  the  arts  which  those  prejudices  have  made  him  stoop  to  employ, 
as  may  fortify  his  mind  against  any  inclination  to  commit  himself  to 
a  guide  so  unsafe  in  every  thing  which  concerns  religion. 

When  you  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  five  secondary  causes, 
you  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  they  come  to  be  ranked  in  the 
place,  which  Mr.  Gibbon  assigns  them.  If  by  the  intolerant  and 
inflexible  zeal  of  the  first  Christians  be  meant  their  ardour  and 
activity  in  promoting  a  religion  which  they  believed  to  be  divine,  we 
readily  admit  that  the  labours  of  the  apostles  and  their  successors 
were  an  instrument  by  which  God  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel. But  this  cause  is  so  far  from  accounting  for  the  conviction 
which  the  first  teachers  themselves  had  of  the  facts  which  they  attested, 
that  their  ardour  and  activity  is  incredible,  unless  it  proceeded  from 
this  conviction ;  and  the  kind  of  inflexibility  and  intolerance  of  the 
idolatry  and  the  vices  of  the  world,  which  was  necessarily  connected 
with  their  conviction  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  was  more 
likely  to  deter  than  to  invite  men  to  embrace  it.  If  by  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  be  meant  the  hope  of  life  eternal,  which  is  held  forth 
with  assurance  in  the  gospel  to  the  penitent,  this  is  so  essential  a 
branch  of  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine,  that  it  cannot  with  any  pro 
priety,  be  called  a  secondary  cause  ;  and  those  adventitious  circum 
stances  which  Mr.  Gibbon  represents  as  connected  with  this  hope,  h« 
means  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  world,  and  the  reign  of  Christ 
with  his  saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  commonly  called  th^ 
Millenium,  appear  to  every  rational  inquirer  to  have  no  foundatior* 
in  Scripture,  and  never  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  teaching  ot 
the  apostles.  If  by  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church  be 
meant  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  which  accompanied  the  first 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  signs  and  wonders  done  by  the  hands 
of  the  apostles,  this  is  manifestly  a  part  of  the  ruling  providence  of  its 
great  Master.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  miracles,  which  rest  upon 
unexceptionable  historical  evidence,  were  succeeded  by  many  pre- 
tensions to  miraculous  powers  after  this  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  with- 
drawn. But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  these  pretensions  obtained 
any  credit  in  the  Christian  Church,  unless  it  was  certainly  known  that 
many  real  miracles  had  been  wrought ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
multitude  of  delusions  which  were  practised  tended  to  discredit  the 
gospel  in  the  eye  of  every  rational  inquirer,  and,  instead  of  promoting 
the  success  of  the  new  religion,  was  most  likely  to  confound  it  with 
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those  Pagan  fables  which  it  commanded  men  to  forsake.  The  virtues 
of  the  primitive  Christians  were  exhibited  in  circumstances  so  trying 
that  they  reconuuended  the  new  rehgion  most  powerfully  to  the 
world.  But  these  virtues,  which  were  the  native  expression  of  faith 
in  the  gospel,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  must  be  resolved  into  the 
excellence  of  the  doctrine.  Mr.  Gibbon,  indeed,  has  drawn  under 
this  head  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  primitive  Christians,  which 
holds  them  up  to  the  ridicule  and  censure,  not  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  colouring  of  this  picture  has  been  discovered  to  be, 
in  many  places,  false  and  extravagant :  and  this  glaring  inconsistency 
strikes  every  person  who  attends  to  it,  that  an  author  who  assigns  the 
virtues  of  the  primitive  Christians  as  a  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  chooses  to  degrade  that  religion  by  such  a  representation 
of  these  virtues,  as,  if  it  were  true,  would  satisfy  every  reader  that  they 
had  no  influence  in  producing  the  effect  which  he  ascribes  to  them. 

In  stating  the  last  cause,  there  is  an  obvious  inaccuracy,  which  Mr. 
Gibbon  would  not  have  been  guilt}^  of  upon  another  subject.  He  is 
professing  to  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church. 
His  fifth  cause  is  the  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic, 
which  gradually  formed  an  independent  state ;  and  his  account  of 
the  maimer  of  its  formation  extends  through  the  three  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  matters  not  to  the  subject  upon  which 
it  is  introduced,  whether  the  account  be  just  or  false ;  for  it  is 
manifest  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  union  and  discipline 
of  the  Christian  republic,  which  was  not  completed  till  after  the  third 
century. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  short  specimen  which' I  have  given,  that 
the  danger  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  book  does  not  arise  from  hie  having  dis- 
covered five  secondary  causes  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  to 
which  the  world  had  not  formerly  attended.  It  arises  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  illustrated  them  :  and  the  only  way  to  obviate  the 
danger  is  to  canvass  his  illustration  very  closely.  There  is  very  com- 
plete assistance  provided  for  you  in  this  exercise. 

Mr.  White  has  touched  upon  Mr.  Gibbon's  five  causes  shortly,  but 
ably,  in  his  Comparative  View  of  Mahometanism  and  Christianity. 
Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  has  given,  with  much 
animation,  and  without  any  personal  abus-e,  a  concise  clear  argument 
upon  every  one  of  the  five  causes,  which  appears  to  me  to  show  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  ruling  providence  of  the  great  Author  of  Christianity  in 
order  to  account  for  its  propagation.  After  Bishop  Watson's  Ajiology 
was  published,  an  answer  was  made  to  this  15th  chapt-er,  by  S'ir 
David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  entitled,  An  Fnquiry  into  the  secondary 
causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  assigns  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity. 
Sir  David  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  inquiry.  He  had  an 
acute  distinguishing  mind,  enriched  with  a  very  uncommon  measure 
of  theological  reading,  and  capable  of  the  most  patient  minute  investi- 
gation. He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  Christianity.  And  he  has 
applied  his  talents  with  great  success  in  hunting  out  every  misrepre- 
sentation and  contradiction  into  which  Mr.  Gibbon  was  betrayed  by 
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his  favourite  object.  There  is  not  so  much  general  reasoning  in  the 
Inquiry  as  in  the  Apology.  But  Lord  Hailes  has  sifted  the  1 5th 
chapter  thoroughly.  He  treats  his  antagonist  with  decency,  and  yet 
he  triumphs  over  him  in  so  many  instances.^  and  brings  conviction 
home  to  the  reader  in  so  pointed  a  manner,  that  he  is  warranted  to 
draw  the  concUision  which  I  shall  give  you  in  the  moderate  terms 
that  he  has  chosen  to  employ.  "  IMr.  Gibbon's  first  proposition  is, 
that  Ctiristianity  became  victorious  over  the  established  reUgions  of  the 
earth,  by  its  very  doctrine,  and  by  the  ruling  providence  of  its  great 
Author ;  and  his  last,  of  a  like  import,  is,  that  Christianity  is  the 
truth.  Between  his  first  and  his  last  propositions  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  dissertations,  digressions,  inferences,  and  hints,  not  altogether 
consistent  with  his  avowed  principles.  But  much  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  that  love  of  novelty  which  seduces  men  of  genius 
to  think  and  speak  rashly  ;  and  for  that  easiness  of  belief,  which 
inclines  us  to  rely  on  the  quotations  and  commentaries  of  confident 
persons,  without  examining  the  authors  of  whom  they  speak.  From  a 
review  of  all  that  he  has  said,  it  appears  that  the  things  which  Mr.  Gib- 
bon considered  as  secondary  or  human  causes,  eflicaciously  promoting 
the  Christian  religion,  either  tended  to  retard  its  progress,  or  were  the 
manifest  operations  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God." 


Section  III. 

As  Mr.  Gibbon  jiwells  upon  secondary  causes,  it  occurs  in  this 
place  to  mention  the  rank  and  character  of  those  who  were  converted 
to  Christianity  in  early  times.  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  although 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  first  teachers  had  been  ever  so 
mean,  if  by  any  accident  their  doctrine  had  been  instantly  adopted  by 
men  of  superior  knowledge  or  of  commanding  influence,  there  might 
have  been,  in  this  way,  created  a  secondary  cause,  sufficient,  in  some 
measure,  to  account  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  But  the  fact 
long  continued  to  correspond  to  the  description  given  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called. 
But  God  employed  the  foolish  to  confound  the  wise,  and  those  who 
were  despised  to  confound  those  who  were  highly  esteemed,  that  no 
flesh  might  glory  in  his  presence,  and  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
might  appear  to  be  of  him.*  Yet  even  here  a  bound  was  set  by  tlie 
wisdom  of  God.  Had  Christianity  been  embraced  in  early  times  only 
by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  it  might  have  been  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
succeeding  ages ;  and  the  universal  indiflerence  or  unbelief  of  those, 
whose  understandings  had  received  any  degree  of  culture  and  enlarge- 
ment, might  have  conveyed  to  careless  observers  an  impression  that 
this  new  religion  was  an  irrational,  mean  superstition.  To  obviate 
this  objection,  even  the  Scriptures  mention  the  names  of  many  per- 
sons of  superior  rank  who  embraced  Christianity  at  its  first  publica- 
tion ;  and  we  know,  that  during  the  two  first  centuries,  men  com- 
pletely versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  times  left  the  schools  of  the 

•  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27,  28  ;  2.  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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philosophers,  and  employed  their  talents  and  their  knowledge  in  ex- 
plaining aud  defending  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  Qiiadratus  and  Aris- 
tides  were  Athenian  philosophers,  who  flourished  in  the  very  beginnmg 
of  the  second  century,  and  who  continued  to  wear  the  dress  of  phi- 
losophers, after  they  became  Christians,  Their  apologies  for  Chris- 
tianity are  quoted  by  verjr  ancient  historians  ;  but  the  quotations 
made  from  fhem  are  the  only  parts  of  them  now  extant.  We  still 
have  several  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. In  his  Dialogue  with  Tripho  the  Jew,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
time  and  attention  which  he  had,  bestowed  upon  the  study  of  Platon- 
ism,  and  the  admiration  in  which  he  once  held  that  doctrine.  But 
now,  he  says,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  prophets  and  those 
men  who  were  the  friends  of  Jesus,  I  have  found  that  this  is  the  only 
safe  and  useful  philosophy.     And  thus  I  have  become  a  philosopher 

indeed.      Tavfjjv  jxoiov  tv^uaxov  fi%oao^Lav  an^a'h.y]  n  xot  avix^o^ov. 

There  was  one  early  convert  to  Christianity,  whose  attainments 
and  whose  character  may  well  be  considered  as  constituting  a  most 
powerful  secondary  cause  in  its  propagation.  I  mean  the  apostle 
Paul,  a  learned  Pharisee,  bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  man  of  an 
ardent  elevated  mind,  and  of  a  strong  well-cultivated  understanding, 
who  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  apostles,  with  indefatiga- 
ble zeal,  and  with  peculiar  advantages.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  man,  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  did  not  avail  himself  of  all  the  arts 
which  he  had  learned  to  employ.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  was 
used  not  to  support  but  to  overturn  the  system  in  which  he  had  been 
bred.  There  is  not  in  his  v/ritings  the  most  distant  approach  to  the 
forms  of  Grecian  or  Asiatic  eloquence ;  and  there  is  a  freedom  and  a 
severity  in  his  reproofs,  very  different  from  the  courtly  manner  which 
his  education  might  have  formed.  His  conversion  is,  in  itself,  an 
illustrious  argument  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  You  will  find  the 
force  of  this  argument  well  stated  in  a  treatise  of  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton, 
entitled,  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul ; 
one  of  those  classical  essays  Avhich  every  student  of  divinity  should 
read.  The  elegant  and  amiable  writer,  whose  name  is  dear  to  every 
man  of  taste  and  virtue,  demonstrates  the  following  points  with  a 
beautiful  persuasive  simplicity,  1.  The  supposition,  neither  of 
enthusiasm  nor  of  imposture,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  conver- 
sion of  this  apostle;  2.  The  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  history  of 
his  life,  conspire  in  confirming  the  narration  so  often  repeated  in  the 
book  of  Acts  ;  3.  That  narration  involves  in  it  the  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  the  great  fact  which  the  apostles  witnessed  ;  4.  Paul 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  holding  any  previous  concert  with  the 
other  apostles,  but  was  completely  separated  from  them  ;  5.  His 
situation  gave  him  the  most  perfect  access  to  know  whether  there  was 
truth  in  the  report  published  by  them,  as  witnesses  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  ;  and  therefore  his  concurrence  with  the  other  apostles, 
in  publishing  that  report,  and  preaching  the  doctrine  founded  upon  it, 
is  an  accession  of  new  evidence  after  >he  first  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  force  of  this  new  evidence  will  always  remain  with 
those  who  acknowledge  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  be 
authentic.  And,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  who  lived  before 
the  books  were  pubhshed,  it  was  wisely  contrived  that  the  new 
15  Y 
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evidence  should  arise  out  of  the  history  of  that  man  whose  labours 
contributed  most  largely  to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  so  that  in  the 
very  person  from  whom  they  received  their  faith,  they  had  a  demon- 
stration of  its  being  divine. 

And  thus  you  observe,  that  while  the  humble  station  of  the  rest 
of  the  apostles  necessarily  leads  us  to  a  divine  interposition,  as  the 
only  mean  of  qualifying  such  men  for  being  the  instructors  of  the 
world,  the  condition  and  education  of  the  apostle  Paul,  which  fur- 
nished a  secondary  cause  that  was  useful  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  do,  at  the  same  time,  render  his  conversion  such  an  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  that  religion,  as  is  much  more  than  suflicient  to 
counterbalance  all  the  advantages  which  it  could  possibly  derive  from 
his  knowledge  and  his  talents.  All  this  you  will  find  illustrated  in  a 
very  full  life  of  St.  Paul,  which  Dr.  Macknight  has  prefixed  to  his 
commentary  on  the  epistles. 


Section  IV. 

I  HAVE  stated  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
render  the  argument  arising  from  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
sound  and  conclusive  ;  I  have  suggested  the  manner  of  obviating  the 
objections  contained  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  of  the  secondary  causes 
which  promoted  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  I 
have  marked  the  argument  implied  in  the  conversion  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  respects  the  means  employed  in  pro- 
pagating the  gospel.  But  there  is  another  set  of  objections  that  will 
often  meet  yon  respecting  the  measure  of  the  effect  which  these  means 
have  produced.  "  If  the  gospel  was  really  introduced  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  why  was  it  not  published  much  earlier?  It  is  as  easy 
for  the  Almighty  to  exert  his  power  at  one  time  as  at  another,  yet  the 
world  was  four  thousand  years  old  before  the  gospel  appeared.  Why 
is  this  beneficent  religion  diffused  through  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
globe  ?  It  has  been  said  that  if  our  earth  be  divided  into  thirty  equal 
parts.  Paganism  is  established  in  nineteen  of  those  parts,  Mahome- 
tanism  in  six,  and  Christianity  only  in  five.  Why  have  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  men  been  permitted  to  mingle  themselves  with  the  work  of 
God?  Why  has  the  sword  o(  the  persecutor  been  called  in  to  aid  the 
counsel  of  heaven  ?  Why  does  the  gospel  now  spread  so  slowly,  that 
the  triumphs  of  this  religion  seem  to  have  ceased  not  many  centuries 
after  they  began?  Why  has  a  system,  in  support  of  which  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe  condescended  to  make  bare  his  holy  arm,  degenerated, 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world,  into  a  corrupt  form, 
very  far  removed  from  its  original  simplicity  ?  And  why  is  its  influ- 
ence over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  so  inconsiderable,  even  in  those 
countries  where  the  truth  is  taught  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  This  par- 
tiality, and  delay,  and  imperfection  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
resembles  very  much  the  work  of  man,  whose  limited  operations  cor- 
respond to  the  scantiness  of  his  power.  But  all  this  is  very  unlike 
the  word  of  the  Almighty,  which  runneth  swiftly  throughout  the 
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whole  earth,  to  execute  all  the  extent  of  the  gracious  purpose  formed 
by  the  Universal  Father  of  mankind." 

I  have  stated  these  objections  in  one  view  with  all  their  force.  You 
will  find  them  not  only  urged  seriously  in  the  works  of  deistical  wri- 
ters, but  thrown  out  lightly  and  scoffingly  in  conversation,  so  tliat  it 
behoves  you  very  much  to  be  well  apprized  of  the  manner  of  answer- 
ing tliem.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  any  detail  upon  this 
subject;  but  I  shall  suggest  to  you,  in  the  six  following  propositions, 
tlie  heads  of  answers  to  all  objections  of  this  kind,  leaving  tiiem  to 
be  enlarged  and  applied  by  your  own  reading. 

1.  Observe,  that  these  questions,  were  they  much  more  pointed  and 
unanswerable  than  they  are,  could  not  have  the  effect  to  overturn 
historical  evidence.  If  there  be  positive  satisfying  testimony  that  the 
divine  power  was  exerted  in  support  of  Christianity  at  its  first  pro- 
mulgation, our  being  unable  to  account  for  the  particular  measure  of 
the  effect  which  that  exertion  has  produced  does  not,  by  any  clear 
connection  of  premises  with  a  conclusion,  invalidate  the  testimony, 
but  only  discovers  our  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  God ;  and  this  is  an 
ignorance  which  we  feel  upon  every  other  subject,  which,  in  judging 
of  the  works  of  nature,  we  never  admit  as  an  argument  against  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  which  any  person,  who  has  just  impressions  of  the 
limited  powers  of  man,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  divine  coun- 
sels, will  not  consider  as  of  weight  when  applied  to  the  evidences  of 
religion. 

2.  Observe  that  all  the  questions  imply  an  expectation  that  God 
will  bestow  the  same  religious  advantages  upon  the  children  of  men 
in  every  age  and  country.  But,  as  no  person  who  understands  the 
terms  which  he  uses,  will  say  that  God  is  bound  in  justice  to  distri- 
bute his  favours  equally  to  all -his  creatures,  so  no  person  who  attends 
to  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  will  be  led  to  draw  any  such  ex- 
pectation as  the  questions  imply,  from  the  conduct  of  the  Almighty 
in  other  matters.  Recollect  the  diversities  of  the  human  species,  the 
differences  amongst  individuals,  in  vigour  of  constitution,  in  bodily 
accomplishments,  in  the  powers  of  understanding,  in  temper  and  pas- 
sions, in  the  opportunities  of  improvement,  and  the  measure  of  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  or  of  toil  and  sorrow,  which  their  situations  afford. 
Recollect  the  differences  amongst  nations  in  climate,  in  government, 
in  the  amount  of  natural  and  political  advantages,  and  in  the  whole 
sum  of  national  prosperity.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how 
the  subordination  of  society  could  be  maintained,  if  all  men  had  the 
same  talents ;  or  how  the  course  of  human  affairs  could  proceed,  if 
every  part  of  the  globe  was  like  every  other.  Being  thus  accustomed 
to  behold  and  to  admire  the  varieties  in  the  natural  advantages  of 
men,  we  are  prepared,  by  the  analogy  of  the  works  of  God,  to  expect 
like  varieties  in  their  religious  advantages  ;  and  although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  trace  all  the  reasons  why  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  so 
long  of  appearing,  or  is  at  present  so  unequally  distributed,  yet  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  our  existence,  and  that 
every  man  shall,  in  the  end,  be  dealt  with  according  to  that  which  had 
been  given  him,  we  shall  not  for  a  moment  annex  the  idea  of  injus- 
tice to  this  part  of  the  Divine  conduct. 

3.  Observe  that  these  questions  imply  an  expectation,  that,  while 
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human  works  admit  of  preparation,  the  v/ork  of  God  will,  in  every 
case,  be  done  instantly.  But  it  is  manifest  that  this  expectation  also 
is  contradicted  by  the  whole  course  of  nature.  For  although  God 
may,  by  a  word  of  his  mouth,  do  all  his  pleasure,  yet  he  generally 
chooses,  for  wise  reasons,  some  of  which  we  are  often  able  to  trace, 
to  employ  means,  and  to  allow  such  a  gradual  operation  of  those 
means,  as  admits  of  a  progress,  in  which  one  thing  paves  the  way 
for  another,  and  gives  notice  of  its  approach.  In  all  that  process  by 
which  food  for  man  and  beast  is  brought  out  of  the  ground — in  the 
opening  of  the  human  mind  from  infancy  to  manhood — and  in  those 
natural  changes  which  affect  the  bowels  or  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
we  profit  very  much  by  marking  the  slow  advances  of  nature  to  its 
end  ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  steps  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  publication  of  the  gospel  very  different  from  the 
haste,  which,  in  our  imagination,  appears  desirable.  As  there  is  a 
time  of  maturity  in  natural  productions  to  which  all  the  preparation 
has  tended,  so  the  gospel  appeared  at  that  season  which  is  styled  in 
Scripture  the  fulness  of  time,  and  which  is  found,  upon  a  close  atten- 
tion to  circumstances,  to  have  been  the  fittest  for  such  a  revelation. 
There  is  an  excellent  sermon  upon  this  subject  by  Principal  Robert- 
son, which  you  will  find  in  the  "  Scots  Preacher,"  distinguished  by 
that  soundness  of  thought,  and  that  compass  of  historical  informa- 
tion, which  his  other  writings  may  lead  you  to  expect.  The  same 
subject  will  often  meet  you  in  the  books  that  you  read  upon  the  deist- 
ical  controversy ;  and  when  you  attend  to  the  complete  illustration 
which  it  has  received  from  the  writings  of  many  learned  men,  you 
will  be  satisfied  that,  as  the  need  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  was 
at  that  time  become  manifest,  so  the  improvements  of  science,  and  the 
political  state  of  the  world,  conspired  to  render  the  age  in  which  the 
gospel  appeared  better  qualified  than  any  preceding  age  for  examin- 
ing the  evidences  of  a  revelation,  for  affording  many  striking  confirm- 
ations of  its  divine  original,  and  for  conveying  it  with  ease  and  ad- 
vantage to  future  ages.  The  preparation. which  produced  this  fulness 
of  time  had  been  carrying  forward  during  four  thousand  years  ;  and 
nearly  two  thousand  have  elapsed,  while  Christianity  has  been  spread- 
ing through  a  fifth  part  of  the  globe.  But  this  slowness,  so  agreeable 
to  the  general  course  of  nature,  will  not  appear  to  you  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  when  you, 

4.  Observe  that  in  all  this  there  was  a  preparation  for  the  universal 
diffusion  of  the  gospel.  A  considerable  measure  of  religious  know- 
ledge was  diffused  through  the  world  before  the  appearance  of  the 
gospel ;  and  the  delay  of  its  universal  publication  has  perhaps  already 
contributed,  and  may  be  so  disposed  in  future  as  to  contribute  still 
more,  to  prepare  the  world  for  receiving  it.  The  few  simple  doc- 
trines of  that  traditional  religion  which  existed  before  the  deluge, 
were  transmitted,  by  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  through  very 
few  hands  for  the  first  fourteen  hundred  years  of  the  world.  Methu- 
selah lived  many  years  with  Adam ;  Sheni  lived  many  years  with 
Methuselah ;  and  Abraham  lived  with  Shcm  till  he  was  seventy-five. 
Between  Adam  and  Abraham  there  were  only  two  intermediate  links ; 
yet  a  chain  of  tradition,  extending  through  nearly  seventeen  hundred 
years,  and  embracing  the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the  promise  of  a  Sa- 
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vionr,  was  preserved.  The  calling  of  Abraham,  althongh  it  conferred 
pecnUar  advantages  upon  his  family,  was  fitted,  by  his  character  and 
situation,  to  enlighten  his  neighbours;  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
Jewish  people — tlieir  sojourning  in  Egypt,  the  place  which  they  were 
destined  to  inhabit,  their  conquests,  and  the  captivities  by  whicli  they 
were  afterwards  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  rendered  them, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  lights  of  the  world.  Bryant,  in  his  "  My- 
thology," and  men  who  have  applied  to  such  investigations,  have 
traced,  with  much  probability,  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  system  in 
the  religions  of  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations;  and  if  we  pay 
any  attention  to  the  force  of  the  instances  in  which  this  resemblance 
has  been  illustrated,  even  although  we  should  not  give  credit  to  all 
the  conjectures  that  have  been  advanced,  we  can  hardly  entertain  a 
doubt  that  the  revelation  with  which  the  Jews  were  favoured  was  a 
source  of  instruction  to  other  people.  During  the  existence  of  this 
peculiar  religion  wise  men  were  raised,  by  the  providence- of  God,  in 
many  countries,  who  did  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  be  the  messengers  of 
heaven,  but  whose  discoveries  exposed  the  growing  corruptions  of 
the  established  systems,  or  whose  laws  imposed  some  restraint  upon 
the  excesses  of  superstition ;  while  the  progress  of  society,  and  the 
advancement  of  reason,  opened  the  minds  of  men  to  a  more  perfect 
instruction  than  they  had  formerly  been  qualified  to  receive. 

These  hints  suggest  this  enlarged  view  of  the  economy  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  God  in  no  age  left  himself  without  a  witness,  and 
that  the  several  dispensations  of  religion,  in  ancient  times,  both  to 
Jews  and  heathens,  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  human 
race,  so  as  to  lead  them  forward  by  a  gradual  education  from  times 
of  infancy  and  childhood  to  the  rational  sublime  system  unfolded  in 
the  gospel. 

It  is  following  out  the  sa.me  view,  to  consider  the  partial  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  as  intended  to  prepare  the  world  for  receiving  it. 
Many  of  the  heathen  moralists,  who  lived  after  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour, discover  more  refined  notions  of  God,  and  more  enlarged  con- 
ceptions of  the  duties  of  man,  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  They 
profited  by  the  gospel,  although  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tion ;  and  they  disseminated  some  part  of  its  instruction,  although 
they  disdained  to  appear  as  its  ministers.  The  Koran  inculcates  the 
unity  of  God,  and  retains  a  part  of  the  Christian  morality;  and  thus 
the  successful  accommodating  religion  of  Mahomet  may  be  considered 
as  a  step,  by  which  the  providence  of  God  is  to  lead  the  nations  that 
have  embraced  it  from  the  absurdities  of  Paganism  to  the  true  faith. 
When  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  other  parts  of  the  world  were  very  far  behind  in  civilization, 
and  many  of  the  countries  that  have  been  lately  discovered,  are  in 
the  rudest  state  of  society.  But  the  conversion  of  savage  tribes  to  a 
spiritual  rational  system  is  impracticable.  Much  time  is  necessary  to 
open  their  understandings,  to  give  them  habits  of  industry  and  order, 
and  to  render  them,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  ideas  and  man- 
ners more  polished  than  their  own.  A  long  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  Europe,  who  appear  fitted  by  their  character  to  be  the  in- 
structors of  the  rest  of  the  world,  may  be  the  mean  appointed  by  God 
for  removing  the  prejudices  of  idolatry  and  ignorance ;  and  as  the 
15* 
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enlightened  discoveries  of  modern  times  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
manners,  the  views,  and  the  interests,  as  well  as  with  the  geograph- 
ical situation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  we  may,  not  indeed 
with  the  precipitancy  of  visionary  reformers,  but  in  that  gradual  pro- 
gress which  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  be  the  instrument  of  pre- 
paring them  for  embracing  our  religion  :  and  by  the  measure  in  which 
they  adopt  our  improvements  in  art  and  science,  they  may  become 
qualified  to  receive,  through  our  communication,  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus. 

5.  Observe,  that  the  objection,  implied  in  some  of  the  questions  that 
I  stated,  necessarily  arises  from  the  employment  of  human  means  in 
that  partial  propagation  of  the  Gospel  which  has  already  taken  place. 
Any  such  objection  might  have  been  effectually  obviated  by  a  con- 
tinued miracle  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  nature  of 
the  case,  or  the  general  analogy  of  Divine  Providence,  gives  any 
reason  to  expect  this  method  of  obviating  the  objection.  Had  the 
outstretched  arm  of  the  Almighty,  which  first  introduced  the  Gospel, 
continued  to  be  exerted  through  all  succeeding  ages  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  it,  the  course  of  human  affairs  would  have  been  unhinged, 
and  the  argument  from  miracles  would  have  been  weakened,  because 
the  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Almighty  would,  by  reason  of 
its  frequent  returns,  have  been  confounded  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  The  divine  original  of  the  gift,  therefore,  being  ascertained, 
the  hand  of  him  from  whom  it  had  proceeded  was  wisely  withdrawn, 
and  human  passions  and  interests  were  combined,  by  his  all-ruling 
Providence,  to  diffuse  it  in  the  measures  which  he  had  ordained. 
The  pious  zeal  of  many  Christians  in  early  and  later  times,  the  vanity, 
ambition,  or  avarice,  which  led  others  to  promote  their  private  ends 
by  spreading  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire 
at  the  time  when  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
state,  the  subsequent  dismemberment  of  the  empire  by  the  invasions 
and  settlements  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  spirit  of  commerce 
which  has  carried  the  descendants  of  these  nations  to  regions  never 
visited  by  the  Roman  arms,  are  some  of  the  instruments  employed  by 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  in  a  propagation  thus  committed  to  human  means, 
the  heavenly  gift  would  escape  all  contamination  from  the  imperfect 
and  impure  channels  through  which  it  was  conveyed ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  have  been  many  corruptions,  many  improper 
methods  of  converting  men  to  Christianity,  and  many  gross  adultera- 
tions and  perversions  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  But 
you  will  observe  in  general,  that  although  the  gifts  of  God  are  liable 
to  abuse  through  the  imperfections  and  vices  of  men,  such  abuse  is 
never  considered  as  any  argument  that  the  gifts  did  not  proceed  from 
him  :  and  with  regard  to  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  in  particular, 
you  will  observe, that  so  far  from  theircreating  any  presumption  against 
the  evidence  of  our  religion,  there  are  circumstances  which  render  them 
an  argument  for  its  divine  original.  They  are  foretold  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  arose  by  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were 
in  a  great  measure  remedied  at  the  Reformation,  by  the  return  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Christian  world  to  that  truth  which  the  Scrip- 
tures declare.     The  case  stands  thus.     The  Gospel  contains  a  system 
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of  faith  and  practice,  which  is  safely  deposited  in  those  authentic 
records  (hat  are  received  by  the  wliole  Christian  world.  That  system 
was  indeed  deformed  in  its  progress  by  the  errors  and  passions  of  men, 
but  it  breaks  through  this  cloud  by  its  own  intrinsic  light.  The 
striking  manner  in  which  the  prophecy  of  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  fulfilled  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  evidence 
of  our  religion.  The  discussions  which  they  occasion  have  contri- 
buted very  much  to  render  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  more  perfectly 
understood ;  and  the  further  that  the  Christian  world  departs  either 
from  those  corruptions  to  which  the  Reformation  applied  a  remedy, 
or  from  any  others  which  the  Scriptures  condemn,  the  divinity  of  their 
religion  will  become  the  more  manifest.  Hence  3'^ou  may  perceive  an 
advantage  arising  from  the  slowness  with  which  the  Gospel  was  pro- 
pagated for  many  centuries.  In  its  rapid  progress  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  carried  by 
themselves,  or  their  immediate  successors,  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
then  known  world.  But  had  it  spread  with  equal  rapidity  in  the 
dark  ages,  all  the  absurdities  which  at  that  time  adhered  to  it  would 
have  spread  also ;  and  so  universal  a  disease  could  hardly  have 
admitted  of  any  remedy.  It  is  now  purified  from  a  great  part  of  the 
dross.  The  influence  of  the  Reformation  has  extended  even  to  Roman 
Catholic  countries;  and  in  those  which  are  reformed,  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  application  of  sound  criticism,  are  continuing  to 
illustrate  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christ.  The  Gospel  will  thus  be 
communicated  with  less  adulteration  to  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  yet  to  receive  the  first  notice  of  it :  and  that  free  inter- 
course, which  the  spirit  of  modern  commerce  is  now  opening  between 
countries  which  formerly  regarded  each  other  with  jealousy,  may  be 
the  means  of  extirpating  the  errors  of  Popery  which  were  soWn  in 
remote  regions  by  the  zeal  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  These 
are  pleasing  views,  sufficient  to  overpower  the  peevish  objection  sug- 
gested by  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  ;  they  lead  us  to  consider  the 
Almighty  as  making  all  things  work  together  for  the  establishment  of 
truth  and  righteousness  upon  earth ;  and  they  teach  us  to  rest  with 
assurance  in  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  "  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord." 

6.  One  part  of  the  objection  only  remains.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  much  wickedness  in  Christian  countries,  even  those  which 
hold  the  truth  in  its  primitive  simplicity.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  a 
benevolent  mind,  which  wishes  the  virtue  of  mankind  as  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  their  happiness,  to  regret  that  the  Gospel  does  not 
produce  a  more  complete  reformation  of  the  vices  of  the  world  ;  and 
if  the  most  important  blessing  which  a  revelation  can  confer  is  to  turn 
men  from  their  iniquities,  a  doubt  may  sometimes  obtrude  itself  even 
upon  a  candid  and  devout  mind,  how  far  the  effect  really  produced 
is  proportioned  to  the  long  preparation,  and  the  mighty  M'orks  which 
ushered  in  the  Gospel.  The  following  observations  serve  to  remove 
this  doubt.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  attain  to  any  precise  notion  of 
the  sum  of  wickedness  in  ancient  times ;  and  there  are  no  data  upon 
which  we  can  form  any  estimate  of  what  would  have  been  the  mea- 
sure of  wickedness  in  the  present  circumstances  of  society,  if  the 
Gospel  had  not  appeared.     The  religion  of  Jesus  has  extirpated  some 
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horrid  practices  of  ancient  times :  it  has  refined  the  manners  of  men 
m  war,  and  in  several  important  articles  of  domestic  intercourse  ;  and 
it  has  produced  an  extension  and  activity  of  beneficence  unknown  in 
the  heathen  world.  It  imposes  restraints  upon  those  evil  passions 
and  inordinate  desires,  which,  were  it  not  for  its  intiuence,  would  be 
indulged  by  many  without  control ;  and  it  cherishes  in  the  breasts  of 
individuals  those  private  virtues  of  humility,  patience,  and  resignation, 
which  do  not  receive  all  the  honour  which  is  due  to  them,  because 
their  excellence  withdraws  them  from  public  observation.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  every  principle  of  action  in  the  human  breast  with 
greater  energy  than  any  other  system  ever  did :  the  tendency  of  all 
its  parts  is  to  render  men  virtuous ;  and  if  it  fails  in  reforming  the 
world,  we  cannot  conceive  any  method  of  reformation  consistent  with 
the  character  of  free  agents,  that  is  likely  to  prove  effectual.  It  is 
according  to  this  character  that  God  always  deals  with  the  children 
of  men.  Religion  joins  its  influence  to  reason.  But  it  is  an  incon- 
sistency in  terms  to  say  that  religion  should  compel  men  to  be 
virtuous,  because  compulsion  destroys  the  essence  of  virtue. 

These  observations  appear  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objection  against  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  has  been  drawn 
from  its  appearing  to  have  little  influence  upon  the  lives  of  Christians. 
But  I  am  sensible  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  this  objection  upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  wickedness  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians  is  undoubtedly  a  reproach  to  our 
religion.  It  is  a  grief  to  the  friends  of  Christianity,  and  the  most 
ready  sarcasm  in  the  mouths  of  its  enemies.  It  is  your  business,  the 
office  for  which  all  your  studies  are  meant  to  prepare  you,  to  diminisl 
the  influence  of  this  objection.  If  you  convert  a  sinner  from  tht 
error  of  his  ways,  or  brighten,  by  your  example  and  your  discourse, 
the  graces  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  you  confirm  the  argument  arising 
from  the  propagation  of  our  religion.  And  the  best  service  that  you 
can  render  to  that  honourable  cause,  in  support  of  which  you  profess 
to  exert  your  talents,  is  to  exhibit  in  your  own  character  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Cimstiamty,  and  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  that  doctrine 
which  is  according  to  godliness,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  render 
them,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  the  means  of  improving  the  cha- 
racter of  your  neighbours. 

The  amount  of  the  answers  which  I  have  suggested  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  few  words.  Any  objection,  arising  from  the  measure 
of  effect  produced  by  the  gospel,  camiot  overturn  direct  historical 
evidence  of  a  divine  interposition.  We  are  not  warranted,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  and  the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  in  other  mat- 
ters, to  expect  either  that  the  Almighty  will  confer  the  same  religious 
advantages  upon  all  his  creatures,  or  that  he  will  accomplish,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  that  publication  of  the  gospel  which  formed  part 
of  his  original  purpose.  A  considerable  measure  of  religious  know- 
ledge was  diffused  through  the  world  during  the  preparation  for  the 
appearance  of  the  gospel,  and  the  delay  of  its  universal  publication 
may  contribute  to  prepare  the  world  for  receiving  it.  The  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  which  arose  unavoidably  from  the  human  means 
employed  in  its  propagation,  could  not  have  been  obviated  without  a 
continued  miracle ;  and  the  imperfect  degree  in  which  the  gospel  has 
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actually  reformed  the  world,  however  much  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
regret  to  Christians,  yet,  when  compared  with  the  excellence  and  en- 
ergy of  the  doctrine,  is  only  a  proof  that  religion  was  given  to  improve, 
but  not  to  destroy,  the  character  of  reasonable  agents. 

Besides  the  hooks  mentioned  in  the  course  of  (his  chapter,  you  may  read  two  excellent 
sermons  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  on  the  Miraculous  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

You  will  derive  the  most  enlarged  views  upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  subject  connected 
with  Christianity,  from  Butler's  Analogy,  particularly  from  Part  ii.  chap.  vi.  at  the  be- 

Consult  also  Jortin. 

Law's  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion. 

Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii. 

Hill's  Sermons. 

Shaw  and  Dick  upon  the  Counsel  of  Gamaliel. 

Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  a  book  that  deserves  to  be  better  known,  and 
more  generally  read  than  it  is.  All  the  authorities  and  arguments,  which  are  concisely 
stated  by  other  writers,  are  spread  out  in  that  large  work  with  a  fulness  and  clearness  of 
illustration  that  is  very  useful,  and,  in  many  places,  with  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  in- 
genuity that  is  not  commonly  met  with.  He  has  dealt  very  largely  upon  the  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  arises  from  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
Christianity.  You  will  find,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  a  most  complete  elucidation  of  the 
whole  argument — the  history  of  the  ten  persecutions  before  Constantine — and  a  great 
deal  of  information  with  which  it  is  highly  proper  your  minds  should  be  furnished,  and 
which  you  will  not  easily  gather  from  any  other  single  treatise. 
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INSPIRATION    OP    SCRIPTURE. 


1  HAVE  Stated  the  evidence  upon  which  we  receive  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  as  authentic  genuine  records  ;  and  I  have 
long  been  employed  in  examining  this  high  claim  which  they  ad- 
vance, that  they  contain  a  divine  revelation.  It  appeared  that  this 
claim  was  not  contradicted  by  the  general  contents  of  the  books,  but 
rather  that  there  was  a  presumption  arising  from  thence  in  its  favour. 
We  found  tlie  claim  directly  supported  by  miracles  received  upon  clear 
historical  evidence,  by  the  agreement  of  the  new  dispensation  with  a 
train  of  prophecies  contained  in  books  that  are  certainly  known  to 
have  existed  many  ages  before  our  Saviour  was  born,  by  the  striking 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  by  the 
miraculous  powers  conferred  upon  his  apostles  after  his  ascension, 
and  by  the  propagation  of  his  religion. 

But,  even  after  this  review  of  the  principal  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Clrristianity,  there  remains  a  very  interesting  question,  before  we 
are  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  particular  examination  of  the  system  of 
truth  revealed  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  question  is, 
whether  we  are  to  regard  these  books  as  inspired  writings  ?  It  is  pos- 
sible, you  will  observe,  that  Christ  was  a  divine  messenger,  that  the 
persons  whom  he  chose  as  his  companions  during  his  abode  upon 
earth  were  endowed  by  him  with  the  power  of  working  miracles  ; 
and  yet  that,  in  recording  the  history  of  his  life,  and  publishing  the 
doctrines  of  his  religion,  they  were  left  merely  to  the  exercise  of  their 
own  recollection  and  understanding.  Upon  this  supposition,  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  maybe  received  as  facts  established 
by  satisfying  historical  evidence  ;  and  an  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  them,  that  the  person  who  performed  such  works,  and  who  com- 
mitted to  his  disciples  powers  similar  to  his  own,  was  a  teacher  sent 
from  God ;  and  yet  the  writings  of  the  apostles  will  be  considered  as 
human  compositions,  distinguished  from  the  works  of  other  men 
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merely  by  the  superior  advantages  which  the  authors  had  derived 
from  the  conversation  of  such  a  person  as  Jesus,  but  in  no  respect 
dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Tliis  is  the  system  of  tiie  modern  Socinians,  which  their  eagerness 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  doctrines,  that  other  Christians  consider  as 
clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  has  led  them  of  late  openly  to  avow.  I 
quote  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  from  one  of  his  latest  publica- 
tions, the  very  same  in  which  he  bears  a  strong  testimony  to  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  "  1  think  that  the  Scriptures 
were  written  without  any  particular  inspiration,  by  men  who  wrote 
according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and  who,  from  their  circum- 
stances, could  not  be  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  greater  facts  of 
which  they  were  proper  witnesses,  but  (like  other  men  subject  to  pre- 
judice) might  be  liable  to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ill-grounded  opinion 
concerning  things  which  did  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  their  own 
knowledge,  and  which  had  no  connection  with  any  thing  thai  was 
so."  "  Setting  aside  all  idea  of  the  inspiration  of  the  v/riters,  I  con- 
sider Matthew  and  Luke  as  simply  historians,  whose  credit  must  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote,  and  the  nature 
of  the  facts  which  they  relate."  And  again,  when  he  is  speaking  of 
a  particular  doctrine,  in  proof  of  which  some  passages  in  the  Epistles 
are  generally  adduced,  Dr.  Priestley  says,  "  It  is  not  from  a  few  casual 
expressions  in  epistolary  writings,  which  are  seldom  composed  with 
so  much  care  as  books  intended  for  the  use  of  posterity,  that  we  can 
be  authorised  to  infer  that  such  was  the  serious  opinion  of  the  apos- 
tles. But  if  it  had  been  their  real  opinion,  it  would  not  follow  that 
it  was  true,  unless  the  teaching  of  it  should  appear  to  be  included  in 
their  general  commission."* 

And  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley,  there  is  no  kind  of  inspiration 
eitlier  in  the  gospels  or  the  epistles.  He  admits  them  to  be  writings 
of  the  apostles.  But  he  maintains  that  the  measure  of  regard  due  to 
any  narration  or  assertion  contained  in  these  writings  is  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  rules  of  criticism,  by  human  reason  judging  how  far 
that  assertion  or  narration  was  included  in  the  commission  of  the 
apostles,  i.  e.  how  far  it  is  essential  to  the  Christian  religion.  Diiferent 
persons  entertain  different  apprehensions  concerning  that  which  is 
essential  to  revelation.  And,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley's  system, 
every  person  being  at  liberty  to  deny  any  part  of  Scripture  that  ap- 
pears to  him  unessential,  there  is  no  invariable  standard  of  our  reli- 
gion ;  but  the  gospel  is  to  every  one  just  what  he  pleases  to  make  it. 
Accordingly  Dr.  Priestley,  who  sometimes  argues  very  ably  for  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus,  by  availing  himself  of  that  liberty  which  he 
derives  from  denying  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  has  successively 
struck  out  of  his  creed  many  of  those  articles  which  appear  to  us 
fundamental.  And  you  may  judge  of  the  length  to  which  his  prin- 
ciples lead,  when  one  of  his  followers,  in  a  publication  avowedly  mi- 
der  his  protection,  has  written  an  essay  to  show  that  our  Lord  was 
not  free  from  sin.  Many  years  before  Dr.  Priestley's  writings  ap- 
peared, the  received  notions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  which 
had  been  held  by  Christians  without  much  examination,  were  acutely 

*  History  of  Early  Opinions,  vol.  iv.  p.  5,  58 — vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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canvassed.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  has 
done  eminent  service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  by  exposing  the  impos- 
ture of  the  Popish  miracles,  and  by  tracing,  in  his  Letter  from  Rome, 
the  heathen  original  of  many  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  his  attachment  to  Christianity  itself  is  very  suspicious,  and  he  is 
far  from  being  a  safe  guide  in  any  questions  respecting  the  truth  of 
our  holy  faith.  In  some  of  his  miscellaneous  tracts,  he  infers  from 
the  dispute  between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch,*  from  the  variations 
in  the  four  evangelists,  and  from  other  circumstances,  that  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  apostles  was  only  an  occasional  illapse,  communicated 
to  their  minds  at  particular  seasons,  as  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles was  given  them  only  at  those  times  when  they  had  occasion  to 
exert  it;  that  they  were  not  under  the  continual  direction  of  an  un- 
erring spirit;  and  that,  on  ordinary  occasions,  they  were  in  tlie  con- 
dition of  ordinary  men.  Nearly  the  same  opinion  was  held  by  the 
late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Priestley,  but  who 
does  not  appear  to  advance  so  far  as  his  master.  He  contends,  that 
a  plenary  infallible  inspiration,  attending  and  controlling  the  evangel- 
ists in  every  conjuncture,  is  a  doctrine  not  warranted  by  Scripture, 
unnecessary,  and  injurious  to  Christianity;  although  he  admits  that 
the  illuminating  Spirit  of  God  had  purified  their  minds,  and  enlarged 
their  ideas.  The  system  of  Bishop  Benson,  in  his  essay  concerning 
inspiration,  prefixed  to  his  paraphrase  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  is,  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  gospel  was  communicated  from  heaven  to 
the  minds  of  the  apostles,  was  faithfully  retained  in  their  memories, 
and  is  expounded  in  their  writings  by  the  use  of  their  natural  facul- 
ties. The  loose  notions  concerning  inspiration,  entertained  by  the 
vulgar  and  by  those  who  never  thought  deeply  of  the  subject,  go  a 
great  deal  farther.  But  it  is  proper  that  you  should  know  distinctly 
what  is  the  measure  and  kind  of  inspiration  which  we  are  warranted 
to  hold. 

In  order  to  establish  your  minds  in  the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  are 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  observing, 
that  inspiration  is  not  impossible.  The  Father  of  Spirits  may  act 
upon  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  and  this  action  may  extend  to  any 
degree  which  the  purposes  of  divine  wisdom  require.  He  may 
superintend  the  minds  of  those  who  write,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  error  in  their  writings.  This  is  the  lowest  degree  of  inspira 
tion.  He  may  enlarge  their  understandings,  and  elevate  their  con- 
ceptions beyond  the  measure  of  ordinary  men.  This  is  a  second 
degree.  Or  he  may  suggest  to  them  the  thoughts  which  they  shall 
express,  and  the  words  which  they  shall  employ,  so  as  to  render  them 
merely  the  vehicles  of  conveying  his  will  to  others.  This  is  the 
highest  degree  of  inspiration.  No  sound  theist  will  deny  that  all 
three  degrees  are  possible  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  what  reason 
we  have  for  thinking  that  the  Almighty  did  act  in  any  such  manner 
upon  the  minds  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  If  they  were 
really  inspired,  the  evidence  of  the  fact  will  probably  ascertain  the 
meastire  of  inspiration  which  was  vouchsafed  to  them.  The  evidence 
consists  of  the  following  parts :  The  inspiration  of  the  apostles  was 

•   Gal.  ii. 
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necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  mission — It  was  promised  by  our 
Lord — It  is  claimed  by  themselves — The  claim  was  admitted  by  ihei 
disciples — And  it  is  not  contradicted  by  any  circumstance  in  theii 
writings. 

I.  Inspiration  of  the  apostles  appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  their  mission  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  admit  that  Jesus 
came  from  God,  and  that  he  sent  them  forth  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  some  degree  of  inspiration  i? 
highly  probable. 

The  first  light  in  which  the  bo.oks  of  the  New  Testament  lead  us 
to  consider  the  apostles  is,  as  the  historians  of  Jesus.     After  having 
been  his  companions  during  his  ministry,  they  came  forth  to  bear 
witness  of  him  ;  and  as  the  benefit  of  his  religion  was  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  age  in  which  he  or  they  lived,  they  left  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels a  record  of  v/hat  he  did  and  taught.     Two  of  the  four  were 
written  by  the  apostles  Matthew  and  John.     Mark  and  Luke,  whose 
names  are  prefixed  to  the  other  two,  were  probably  of  the  seventy 
whom  our  Lord  sent  out  in  his  lifetime ;  and  we  learn  from  the  most 
ancient  Christian  historians,  that  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  revised  by 
Peter,  and  the  gospel  of  Luke  by  Paul  ;  and  that  both  were  after- 
wards approved  by  John,  so  that  all  the  four  may  be  considered  as 
transmitted  to  the  church  with  the  sanction  of  apostolical  authority. 
Now,  if  you  recollect  the  condition  of  the  apostles,  and  the  nature  of 
their  history,  you  will  perceive  that,  even  as  historians,  they  stood  in 
need  of  some  measure  of  inspiration.     Plato  might  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  feign  many  things  of  his  master  Socrates,  because  it  mat- 
tered little  to  the  world  whether  the  instruction  that  was  conveyed  to 
them  proceeded  from  the  one  philosopher  or  from  the  other.     But  the 
servants  of  a  divine  teacher,  who  appeared  as  his  witnesses,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  historians  of  his  life,  were   bound  by  their  office  to 
give  a  true  record.     And  their  history  was  an  imposition  upon  the 
world,  if  they  did  not  declare  exactly  and  literally  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard.     This  was  an  office  which  required  not  only  a  love 
of  the  truth,  but  a  memory  more  retentive  and  more  accurate  than  it 
was  possible  for  persons  of  the  character  and  education  of  the  apostles 
to  possess.     To  relate,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years,  long  moral 
discourses,  which  were  not  originally  written,  and  which  were  not 
attended  with  any  striking  circumstances  that  might  imprint  them 
upon  the  mind ;  to  preserve  a  variety  of  parables,  the  beauty  and 
significancy  of  which  depended  upon  particular  expressions ;  to  re- 
cord long  and  minute  prophecies,  where  the  alteration  of  a  single 
plirase  might  have  produced  an  inconsistency  between  the  event  and 
the  prediction  ;  and  to  give  a  particular  detail  of  the  intercourse 
which  Jesus  had  with  his  friends  and  with  his  enemies ;  all  this  is  a 
work  so  very  much  above  the  capacity  of  unlearned  men,  that,  had 
they  attempted  to  execute  it  by  their  own  natural  powers,  they  must 
have  fallen  into  such  absurdities  and  contradictions  as  would  have 
betrayed   them  to  every  discerning   eye.     It  Avas  therefore   highly 
expedient,  and  even  necessary  for  the  faith  of  future  ages,  that  besides 
those  opportunities  of  information  which  the  apostles  enjoyed,  and 
that  tried  integrity  which  they  possessed,  their  understanding  and 
their  memory  should  be  assisted  by  a  supernatural  influence,  which 
16 
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might  prevent  them  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  what  they  had 
heard,  which  might  restrain  them  from  putting  into  the  month  of 
Jesus  any  words  which  he  did  not  utter,  or  from  omitting  wliat  was 
important,  and  which  might  thus  give  us  perfect  security,  that  the 
Gospels  are  as  faithful  a  copy,  as  if  Jesus  himself  liad  left  in  writing 
those  sayings  and  those  actions  which  he  wished  posterity  to  remem- 
ber. 

But  we  consider  the  apostles  in  the  lowest  view,  when  we  speak 
■.^f  them  as  barely  the  historians  of  their  Master.  In  their  epistles 
they  assume  a  higher  character,  which  renders  inspiration  still  more 
necessary.  All  the  benefit,  which  they  derived  from  the  public  and 
the  private  instructions  of  Jesus  before  his  death,  had  not  so  far  opened 
their  minds  as  to  qualify  them  for  receiving  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
And  he,  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  declares  to  them  the  night  on 
which  he  was  betrayed,  "  1  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  you  cannot  bear  them  now."*  The  purpose  of  many  of  his 
parables,  the  full  meaning  even  of  some  of  his  plain  discourses,  had 
not  been  attained  b}''  them.  They  had  marvelled  when  he  spake  to 
them  of  earthly  things.  But  many  heavenly  things  of  his  kingdom 
had  not  been  told  them :  and  they,  who  were  destined  to  carry  his 
religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  themselves  needed,  at  the  time  of 
their  receiving  this  commission,  that  some  one  should  instruct  them 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that,  after  his  resurrection,  Jesus 
opened  their  understandings,  and  explained  to  them  the  Scriptures, 
and  he  continued  upon  earth  forty  days,  speaking  to  them  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  history  which  they  have  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  some 
further  teaching  was  necessary  for  them.t  Immediately  before  our 
Lord  ascended,  their  minds  being  still  full  of  the  expectation  of  a 
temporal  kingdom,  they  say  unto  him,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  they 
received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  understood  that  the 
gospel  had  taken  away  the  obligation  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Mosaic  law :  and  the  action  of  Peter  in  baptizing  Cornelius,  a 
devout  heathen,  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  apostles  and  brethren  in 
Judea  when  they  first  heard  it. J  Yet  in  their  epistles,  we  find  just 
notions  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  the  faithful  subjects  of  which  are  to  receive  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  sanctification  through  his  blood,  and  just  notions  of 
the  extent  of  this  religion  as  a  dispensation,  the  spiritual  blessings  of 
which  are  to  be  communicated  to  all  in  every  land  who  receive  it  in 
faith  and  love.  These  notions  appear  to  us  to  be  the  explication 
both  of  the  ancient  predictions,  and  of  many  particular  expressions 
that  occur  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  But  it  is  manifest  that  they 
had  not  been  acquired  by  the  apostles  during  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
They  are  so  adverse  to  every  thing  which  men  educated  in  Jewish 
prejudices  had  learned,  and  had  hoped,  that  they  could  not  be  the 
fruit  of  their  own  reflections ;  and,  therefore,  they  imply  the  teaching 
of  that  Spirit  who  gradually  impressed  them  upon  the  mind,  guiding 
the  apostles  gently,  as  they  were  able  to  follow  him,  into  all  the  truth 

•  John  XV.  12.  t  Acts  ch.  L  t  Acts  ch.  xi. 
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connected  with  the  salvation  of  mankind.  As  inspiration  was  neces- 
sary to  give  the  minds  of  the  apostles  possession  of  the  system  that 
is  unfolded  in  their  epistles,  so  many  parts  of  that  system  are  removed 
at  such  a  distance  from  human  discoveries,  and  are  liable  to  such 
misapprehension,  that  unless  we  suppose  a  continued  superintendence 
of  the  Spirit  by  whom  it  was  taught,  succeeding  ages  would  not  have 
a  sufficient  security  that  those,  who  were  employed  to  deliver  it,  had 
not  been  guilty  of  gross  mistakes  in  some  most  important  doctrines. 

Inspiration  will  appear  still  further  necessary,  when  you  recollect 
that  the  writings  of  the  apostles  contain  several  predictions  of  things 
to  come.  Paul  foretells,  in  his  epistles,  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  many  other  circumstances  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church  :  and  the  Revelation  is  a  book  of 
prophecy,  of  which  part  has  been  already  fulfilled,  while  the  rest,  we 
trust,  will  be  explained  by  the  events  which  are  to  arise  in  the  course 
of  Providence.  But  prophecy  is  a  kind  of  writing  which  implies  the 
highest  degree  of  inspiration.  When  predictions,  like  those  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  particular  and  complicated,  and  the  events  are  so  remote  and 
so  contingent  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  human  sagacity,  it  is  plain 
that  the  writers  of  the  predictions  do  not  speak  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  information  which  they  had  acquired  by  natural  means,  but 
are  merely  the  instruments  through  which  the  Almighty  communi- 
cates, in  such  measure  and  such  language  as  he  thinks  fit,  that  know- 
ledge of  futurity  which  is  denied  to  man.  And  although  the  full 
meaning  of  their  own  predictions  was  not  understood  by  themselves, 
they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  true  prophets,  when  the  fulfilment 
comes  to  reflect  light  upon  that  language,  which,  for  wise  purposes, 
was  made  dark  at  the  time  of  its  being  put  into  their  mouth. 

Thus  the  nature  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  suggests  the  neces- 
sity of  their  having  been  inspired.  They  could  not  be  accurate  his- 
torians of  the  life  of  Jesus  without  one  degree  of  inspiration  ;  nor 
safe  expounders  of  his  doctrine  without  a  higher;  nor  prophets  of 
distant  events  without  the  highest.  As  all  the  three  degrees  are  equally 
possible  to  God,  it  is  natural  to  presume,  from  the  end  for  which  the 
apostles  were  sent,  that  the  degree  which  was  suited  to  every  part  of 
their  writings  was  not  withheld ;  and  we  find  the  promise  of  Jesus 
perfectly  agreeable  to  this  presumption. 

II.  Inspiration  of  the  apostles  was  promised  by  our  Lord.  It  is 
not  unfair  reasoning  to  adduce  promises  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  as  proofs  of  their  divine  inspiration.  It  were,  indeed, 
reasoning  in  a  circle,  to  bring  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  in  proof 
of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  But  that  being  established  by  the 
evidence  which  has  been  stated,  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
Having  been  proved  to  be  the  authentic  genuine  records  of  the  per- 
sons whose  names  they  bear,  we  are  warranted  to  argue  from  the 
declarations  contained  in  them,  what  is  the  measure  of  inspiration 
which  Jesus  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  his  servants.  He  might 
have  been  a  divine  teacher,  and  they  might  have  been  his  apostles, 
although  he  had  bestowed  none  at  all.  But  his  character  gives  us 
security  that  they  possessed  all  that  he  promised.  We  read  in  the 
gospels  that  Jesus  "  ordained  twelve  that  they  should  be  with  him, 
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and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach."*  And  as  this  was  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  first  called,  so  it  was  the  charge  left 
them  at  his  departure — "  Go,"  said  he,  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  ;  make  disciples  of  all  nations."f  His  constant  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  them  was  intended  to  qualify  them  for  the  execution 
of  this  charge  ;  and  tlie  promises  made  to  them  have  a  special  refe- 
rence to  the  office  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed.  When  he 
sent  them  during  his  life  to  preach  in  the  cities  of  Israel,  he  said, 
"  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye 
shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall 
speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you."t  And  when  he  spake  to  them  in  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  persecutions  which  they 
were  to  endure  after  his  death,  he  repeats  the  same  promise :  "  For  I 
will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall 
not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist."§  It  is  admitted  that  the  words  in 
both  these  passages  refer  properly  to. that  assistance,  which  the  inex- 
perience of  the  apostles  was  to  dejive  from  the  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit,  when  they  should  be  called  to  defend  their  conduct  and  their 
cause  before  the  tribunals  of  the  magistrates.  But  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  was  a  pledge,  both  to  the  apostles  and  to  the  world,  that 
the  measure  of  inspiration  necessary  for  the  more  important  purpose 
implied  in  their  commission  would  not  be  withheld  ;  and  accordingly, 
when  that  purpose  came  to  be  unfolded  to  the  apostles,  the  promise 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  was  expressed  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
plies it  to  the  extent  of  their  commission.  In  the  long  aff'ectionate 
discourse  recorded  by  John,  when  our  Lord  took  a  solemn  farewell 
of  the  disciples,  after  eating  the  last  passover  with  them,  he  said, 
"  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither 
knoweth  him.  But  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you.  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them 
now.  Howbeit,  when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth  ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  himself,  but  whatsoever  he 
shall  hear  that  shall  he  speak  ;  and  he  will  show  you  things  to  come."|| 
Here  are  all  the  degrees  of  inspiration  which  we  found  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  apostles :  the  Spirit  was  to  bring  to  their  remembrance 
what  they  had  heard — to  guide  them  into  the  truth,  which  they  were 
not  then  able  to  bear — and  to  show  them  things  to  come ;  and  all 
this  they  were  to  derive,  not  from  occasional  illapses,  but  from  the 
perpetual  inhabitation  of  the  Spirit.  That  this  inspiration  was  vouch- 
safed to  them,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  the  successful  discharge  of  their  office  as  the  messengers  of  Christ, 
and  the  instructors  of  mankind,  appears  from  several  expressions  of 

*  Mark  iii.  14.         f  Mark  x\4.  16  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  19.     See  original. 
+  Matt.  X.  19,  20.     See  original.  §  Luke  xxi.  15. 

1  John  xiv.  16,  17,  26:  xvi.  12,  13.     See  original. 
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that  ]irayer  which  immediately  follows  the  discourse  containing  the 
promise  of  inspiration;  particularly  from  these  words,  "  Neither  pray 
I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee;  that  they  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the  world  may  btlieve 
that  then  hast  sent  me."*  In  conformity  to  this  prayer,  so  becoming 
iiim  who  was  not  merely  the  friend  of  the  apostles,  but  the  light  of 
the  world,  is  that  charge  which  he  gives  them  immediately  before  his 
ascension.  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and.  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  : 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you  :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world," 
— the  conclusion  of  the  age  that  has  been  introduced  by  my  appear- 
ance. I  am  with  you  alway,  not  by  my  bodily  presence,  for  inmie- 
diately  after  he  was  taken  out  of  their  sight,  but  I  am  with  you  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  I  am  to  send  upon  you  not  many  days  hence, 
and  which  is  to  abide  with  you  for  ever.t 

The  promise  of  Jesus  then  implies,  according  to  the  plain  construc- 
tion of  the  words,  that  the  apostles,  in  executing  their  commission, 
were  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  their  natural  powers,  but  were  to  be 
assisted  by  that  illumination  and  direction  of  the  Spirit  which  the 
natiu-e  of  the  commission  required  ;  and  you  may  learn  the  sense 
which  our  Lord  had  of  the  importance  and  effect  of  this  promise  from 
one  circumstance,  that  he  never  makes  any  distinction  between  his  own 
words  and  those  of  his  apostles, but  places  the  doctrines  and  command- 
ments which  they  were  to  deliver  upon  a  footing  with  those  which 
he  had  spoken:  "He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me;  and  he  that 
despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth 
him  that  sent  me."|  These  words  plainly  imply,  that  Christians 
have  no  warrant  to  pay  less  regard  to  any  thing  contained  in  the 
Epistles  than  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospels ;  and  teach 
us,  that  every  doctrine  and  precept  clearly  delivered  by  the  apostles, 
comes  to  the  Christian  world  with  the  same  stamp  of  divine  authority 
as  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  spake  in  the  name  of  him  that  sent  him. 

The  author  of  our  religion,  having  thus  made  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  hang  upon  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  gave  the  most 
signal  manifestation  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which  was  to 
qualify  them  for  their  office,  by  the  miraculous  gifts  whh  which  they 
were  endowed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  by  the  abundance  of  those 
gifts  which  the  imposition  of  their  hands  was  to  diffuse  through  the 
church.  One  of  the  twelve  indeed,  whose  labours  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  were  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  extensive,  was  not 
present  at  this  manifestation,  for  Paul  was  not  called  to  be  an  apostle 
till  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
manner  of  his  being  called  was  expressly  calculated  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  As  he  journeyed  to  Damascus,  about  noon,  to  bring  the 
Christians  who  were  there  bound  to  Jerusalem,  there  shone  from 
heaven  a  great  light  around  about  him.  And  he  heard  a  voice,  saying, 
I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.  And  I  have  appeared  unto  thee 
for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness,  both  of  these 

•  John  xvii.  20,  21.  f  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.     See  original.  t  Luke  x.  16. 
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things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will 
appear  unto  thee  ;  and  now  I  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles  to  open  their 
eyes.*  In  reference  to  this  manner  of  his  being  called,  Paul  generally 
inscribes  his  epistles  with  these  words :  Paul  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  the  will  or  by  the  commandment  of  God  ;  and  he  explains 
very  fully  what  he  meant  by  the  use  of  this  expression,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
conversion.  "  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  I 
neither  received  the  Gospel  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated 
me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen  ;  innne- 
diately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  I  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles  before  me  ;  but  I  went  unto 
Arabia."!  All  that  we  said  of  the  necessity  of  inspiration,  and  of  the 
import  of  the  promise  which  Jesus  made  to  the  other  apostles,  receives 
very  great  confirmation  from  this  history  of  Paul,  who,  being  called 
to  be  an  apostle  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  received  the  Gospel  by 
immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  and  was  thus  put  upon  a  footing 
with  the  rest,  both  as  to  his  designation,  which  did  not  proceed  from 
the  choice  of  man,  and  as  to  his  qualifications,  which  were  imparted 
not  by  human  instruction,  but  by  the  teaching  of  the  author  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Lord  Jesus,  who  appeared  to  liim,  might  furnish  Paul 
with  the  same  advantages  which  the  other  apostles  had  derived  from 
his  presence  on  earth,  and  might  give  him  the  same  assurance  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the  Spirit  that  the  promises,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, had  imparted  to  those. 

III.  Inspiration  was  claimed  by  the  apostles,  and  their  claim  may 
be  considered  as  the  interpretation  of  the  promise  of  their  JNIaster. 

You  will  not  find  the  claim  to  inspiration  formally  advanced  in  the 
Gospels.  Tliis  omission  has  sometimes  been  stated  by  those  super- 
ficial critics  whose  prejudices  serve  to  account  for  tiieir  haste,  as  an 
objection  against  the  existence  of  inspiration.  But  if  you  attend  to 
the  reason  of  the  omission,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  only  an  instance 
of  that  delicate  propriety  which  pervades  all  the  New  Testament. 

The  Gospels  are  the  record  of  the  great  facts  which  vouch  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  These  facts  are  to  be  received  upon  the  testimony 
of  men  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them.  Tiie  foundation  of 
Christian  faith  being  laid  in  an  assent  to  these  facts,  it  would  have 
been  preposterous  to  have  introduced  in  support  of  them,  that  super- 
intendence of  the  Spirit  which  preserved  the  minds  of  the  apostles 
from  error.  For  there  can  be  no  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles,  unless  the  truth  of  the  facts  be  previously  admitted.  The 
apostles,  therefore,  bring  forward  the  evidence  of  Christianity  in  its 
natural  order,  when  they  speak  in  the  Gospels  as  the  companions 
and  eye-witnesses  of  Jesus,  claiming  that  credit  which  is  due  to 
honest  inen  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  what  they 
deelared     This  is  the  language  of  John.J     "  Many  other  signs  did 

*  Acts  xxvi.  12—18.  t  Gal.  i.  1, 13,  15,  16,  17. 
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Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples.  But  these  are  written  that  ye 
may  believe,  and  this  is  the  disciple  which  testifie'ih  these  things." 
The  evangelist  Luke  appears  to  speak  ditferently  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Gospel  f  and  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  information  conveyed  by  that  introduction. 

There  is  a  ditference  of  opinion,  first,  with  regard  to  the  time  when 
Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.  It  appears  to  some  to  be  expressly  intimated 
that  he  wrote  after  Matthew  and  Mark,  because  he  speaks  of  other 
Gospels  then  in  circulation  ;  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  John 
wrote  his  after  the  other  three.  But  the  manner  in  which  Luke 
speaks  of  these  other  Gospels  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  those  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark.  He  calls  them  many,  which  implies  that  they  were 
more  than  two,  and  which  would  confound  these  two  canonical  Gos- 
pels with  imperfect  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life,  which  we  know  fiom 
ancient  writers  were  early  circulated,  but  were  rejected  after  the  four 
Gospels  were  published.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Luke  would 
have  alluded  to  the  two  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  without  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  other  very  inferior  productions;  and  therefore 
it  is  probable,  that  when  he  used  this  mode  of  expression,  no  accounts 
of  our  Lord's  life  were  then  in  existence  but  those  inferior  produc- 
tions. There  appears  also  to  very  sound  critics  to  be  internal  evidence 
that  Luke  wrote  first.  He  is  much  more  particular  than  the  other 
evangelists  in  his  report  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and  of  the  meetings  with 
his  apostles  after  his  resurrection.  They  might  think  it  unnecessary 
to  introduce  the  same  particulars  into  their  Gospels  after  Luke.  But 
if  they  wrote  before  him,  the  want  of  these  particulars  gives  to  their 
Gospels  an  appearance  of  imperfection  which  we  cannot  easily  ex- 
plain. 

The  other  point  suggested  by  this  introduction,  upon  which  there 
has  been  a  differecne  of  opinion,  is,  v/hether  Luke,  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  wrote  his  Gospel  from  personal  knowledge,  attained  by  his 
being  a  companion  of  Jesus,  or  from  the  information  of  others.  Our 
translation  certainly  favours  the  last  opinion ;  and  it  is  the  more 
general  opinion,  defended  by  very  able  critics.  Dr.  Randolph,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  works,  which  contains  a  histor^^  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  supports  the  first  opinion,  and  suggests  a  punctuation  of  the 
verses,  and  an  interpretation  of  one  word,  according  to  which  that 
opinion  may  be  defended.  Read  the  second  and  third  verses  in  con- 
nexion. Ka9cof  rca^fhoaixv  rjfjiw  oi  art  a^;^);?  antortr'at  scat  irfj/ff rat  ytro^st'oi.  toi;  ^oyou 
E6o|£  xauot,,  7ia^t]xoKov9rixott  avu)6(v  rtaaiv  ctxgifjcoj  xaQi^tj;  aoo  y^a-^v,  xgattcft's  Qio^i'hi' 

By  iuiv  is  understood  the  Christian  world,  who  had  received  informa- 
tion, both  oral  and  written,  from  those  that  had  been  avtoTttai,  xm 
inr^gftai.  Ka^oc  means  Luke,  who  proposed  to  follow  the  example  of 
those  auronrai-  in  writing  what  he  knew  ;  and  he  describes  his  own 
knowledge  by  the  word  7ia^rixo7,ov9Yjxot(„  which  is  more  pr'^cise  than  the 
circumlocution,  by  which  it  is  translated,  "  having  had  perfect  under- 
standing of  all  things."  Perfect  understanding  may  be  derived  from 
various  sources  :  but  nae^axoxovOeu  properly  means,  I  go  along  with  as 
a  companion,  and  derive  knowledge  from  my  own  observation.  And, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  word  is  used  in  this  very  sense  by  the  Jew- 

•  Luke  i.  1—4. 
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ish  historian  Josephiis,  who  pubUshed  his  history  not  many  years 
after  Luke  wrote,  and  who  in  his  introduction  represents  himself  as 
worthy  of  credit,  because  he  had  not  merely  inquired  of  tliose  who 
knew,  but  rca^y]xoxovOrjxo-ta tot,i ycyovosw,  whicli  he  explains  by  this  expres- 
sion, TtoVKu>v  f4.fv  avTOv^yo^  Ti^a^euv,  rt'Ksi'j'ruiv  b'avtOTCtTji  ysvo/xti'D;,  If  tilis  inter- 
pretation is  not  approved  of,  then,  according  to  the  sense  of  those 
verses  which  is  most  commonly  adopted,  Luke  will  be  understood  to 
give  in  the  second  verse,  an  account  of  that  ground  upon  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  world  with  regard  to  these  things  rested, 
the  reports  of  the  avroTttav  xm  vTiyi^nai,;  and  to  state  in  the  third  verse, 
that  he,  having  collected  and  collated  these  reports  and  employed  the 
most  careful  and  minute  investigation,  had  resolved  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here  he  does  not  claim  inspiration :  he 
does  not  even  say  that  he  was  an  eye-witness.  But  he  says  that, 
having  like  others  heard  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  he  had  accurately 
examined  the  truth  of  what  they  said,  and  presented  to  the  Christian 
world  the  fruit  of  his  researches. 

The  foundation  is  still  the  same  as  in  John's  gospel,  the  report  of 
those  in  whose  presence  Jesus  did  and  said  what  is  recorded.  To 
this  report  are  added,  I.  The  investigation  of  Luke,  a  contemporary 
of  the  apostles,  the  companion  of  Paul  in  a  great  part  of  his  journey- 
ings,  and  honoured  by  him  with  this  title,  "  Luke  the  beloved  physi- 
cian."* 2.  The  approbation  of  Paul,  who  is  said  by  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  to  have  revised  this  gospel,  written  by  his  com- 
panion, so  that  it  came  abroad  with  apostolical  authority.  3.  The 
universal  consent  of  the  Christian  church,  which,  although  jealous  of 
the  books  that  v/ere  then  published,  and  rejecting  many  that  claimed 
the  sanction  of  the  apostles,  has  uniformly,  from  the  earliest  times,  put 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  upon  a  footing  with  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  ; 
a  clear  demonstration  that  they  who  had  access  to  the  best  informa- 
tion knew  that  it  had  been  revised  by  an  apostle. 

As  then  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  appear  under  the  character  of 
eye-witnesses,  attesting  what  they  had  seen,  there  would  have  been 
an  impropriety  in  their  resting  the  evidence  of  the  essential  facts  of 
Christianity  upon  inspiration.  But  after  the  respect  which  their 
character  and  their  conduct  procured  to  their  testimony,  and  the 
visible  confirmation  which  it  received  from  heaven,  had  established 
the  faith  of  a  part  of  the  world,  a  belief  of  their  inspiration  became 
necessary.  They  might  have  been  credible  witnesses  of  facts,  although 
they  had  not  been  distinguished  from  other  men.  But  they  were  not 
qualified  to  execute  the  office  of  apostles  without  being  inspired.  And 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  church  required  the 
execution  of  that  office,  the  claim  which  had  been  conveyed  to  them 
by  the  promise  of  their  Master,  and  which  is  implied  in  the  apostolical 
character,  appears  in  their  writings.  They  instantly  exercised  the 
authority  derived  to  them  from  Jesus,  by  planting  ministers  in  the 
cities  where  they  had  preached  the  gospel,  by  setting  every  tiling  per- 
taining to  these  Christian  societies  in  order,  by  controlling  tlie  exer- 
cise of  those  miraculous  gifts  which  they  had  imparted,  and  by  cor- 
recting the  abuses  which  happened  even  in  their  time.     But  they  de- 

*  Coloss.  iv.  14. 
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manded,  from  all  who  had  received  the  faith  of  Christ,  submission  to 
the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  his  apostles,  as  the  inspired  mes- 
sengers of  heaven.  "  But  God  hath  revealed  it,"  not  them,  as  oiu 
translators  have  supplied  the  accusative,  revealed  the  wisdom  of  God, 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  "unto  us  by  his  Spirit;  for  the  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  Now  we  have  re- 
ceived not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God  ;  that 
we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  us  of  God  ;  which 
things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."*  "  If  any  man  think  himself 
to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that 
I  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord :"  i.  e.  Let  no 
eminence  of  spiritual  gifts  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
the  apostles,  or  as  implying  any  dispensation  from  submitting  to  it.t 
"  For  this  cause  also  thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  because  when 
ye  received  the  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not 
as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God. "J  Peter 
speaking  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  says,  "Even  as  our  beloved  brother 
Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto 
you."§  And  John  makes  the  same  claim  of  inspiration  for  the  other 
apostles,  as  well  as  for  himself  "  We  are  of  God :  he  that  knoweth 
God,  heareth  us  ;  he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  us."|| 

The  claim  to  inspiration  is  clearly  made  by  the  apostles  in  those 
passages,  where  they  place  their  own  writings  upon  the  same  footing 
witli  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
wga  ygafi/iara,  a  commou  cxpressiou  among  the  Jews  for  their  scrip- 
tures, in  which  Timothy  had  been  instructed  from  his  childhood,  says, 
"  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.""[[  Peter,  speaking  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  says,  "  The  Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  them  ;"  and 
"  The  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."**  And 
the  quotations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  from  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  often  introduced  with  an  expression  in  which  their 
inspiration  is  directly  asserted.  "  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
Esaias;"  "  By  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  thou  hast  said,"tt 
&c.  &c. 

With  this  uniform  testimony  to  that  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures, which  was  universally  believed  among  that  people,  you  are  to 
coDJoin  this  circumstance,  that  Paul  and  Peter  in  different  places  rank 
their  own  writings  with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul  com- 
mands that  his  epistles  should  be  read  in  the  churches,  where  none 
but  those  books  which  the  Jews  believed  to  be  inspired  were  ever 
read-H  He  says  that  Christians  "  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets;"  trtt  rci  ^£ftfXt9  t'cov  artocfToxui' xat  rt^ocjijji'wv,^^  a 
conjunction  which  would  have  been  highly  improper,  if  the  former 
had  not  been  inspired  as  well  as  the  latter :  and  Peter  charges  the 
Christians  to  "  be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  before  by 
the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  us  the  apostles."{||j 

»  Cor.  ii.  10,  12,  13.  f  1    Cor.  xiv.  37.  i^  1  Thes.  ii.  13. 

§  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  fl  1  John  iv.  6.  12  Tim.  iii.  16. 

•«  1  Pet.  i.  11.  2  Pet.  i.  21.  ff  Acts  i.  16.  iv.  25.  xxviii.  25. 
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The  nature  of  the  book  of  Revelation  led  the  apostle  John  to  assert 
most  directly  his  personal  inspiration ;  for  he  says  that  "  Jesus  sent 
and  signified  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John  the  things  that  were  to 
come  to  pass  :"  and  that  the  divine  person,  like  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
appeared  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  spirit,  commanded  him  to  write 
in  a  book  what  he  saw :  and  in  one  of  the  visions  recorded  in  that 
book.  Rev.  xxi.  14,  when  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was  present- 
ed to  John  under  the  figure  of  a  great  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  de- 
scending out  of  heaven,  there  is  one  part  of  tlie  image  that  is  a 
beautiful  expression  of  that  authority  in  settling  the  form  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  in  teaching  articles  of  faith,  which  the  apostles 
derived  from  their  inspiration :  "  The  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve 
foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb."* 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  passages  to  the  same  purpose 
which  will  occur  to  you  in  reading  the  New  Testament  :  but  it  is 
manifest  even  from  them,  that  the  mariner  in  which  the  apostles  speak 
of  their  own  writings  is  calculated  to  mislead  every  candid  reader,  un- 
less they  really  wrote  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  So 
gross  and  daring  an  imposture  is  absolutely  inconsistent  not  only  with 
their  whole  character,  but  also  with  those  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
which  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  they  were  possessed  ; 
and  which,  being  the  natural  vouchers  of  the  assertion  made  by  them 
concerning  their  own  writhigs,  cannot  be  supposed,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  sound  theism,  to  have  been  imparted  for  a  long  course  of 
years  to  persons  who  continued  during  all  that  time  asserting  such  a 
falsehood,  and  appealing  to  those  gifts  for  the  truth  of  what  they  said. 

IV.  The  claim  of  the  apostles  derives  much  confirmation  from  the 
reception  which  it  met  with  amongst  the  Christians  of  tlitjir  days.  It 
appears  from  an  expression  of  Peter,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
his  second  epistle,  the  epistles  of  Paul  were  classed  with  the  other 
scriptures,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  i.  e.  were  accounted  in- 
spired writings.f  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  versant  in  the 
early  history  of  the  church,  with  what  care  the  first  Christians  dis- 
criminated between  the  apostolical  writings,  and  the  compositions  of 
other  authors,  however  much  distinguished  by  their  piety,  and  with 
what  reverence  they  received  those  books  which  were  known  by  their 
inscription,  by  the  place  from  which  they  proceeded,  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  circulated,  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  In  Jjard- 
ner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  you  will  find  the  most  par- 
ticular information  upon  this  subject ;  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  supposititious  writings,  which  appeared  in  early 
times,  conspires  in  attesting  the  veneration  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  apostles  was  held  by  the  Christian  church.  We  learn  from  Justin 
Martyr  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  to.  o.7ioavrjuovfvi.ia.ta. 
rui'  Aiio6-eo>Mv  xai  -to.  oDyy^au^ttT'a  fwe  rtgo<}»7T'to>'  were  read  together  in  the  Chris- 
tian assemblies ;  we  know  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  church 
has  submitted  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  the  infallible  standard 
of  faith  and  practice ;  and  we  find  the  ground  of  this  peculiar  respect 
expressed  by  the  first  Christian  writers  as  well  as  by  their  successors, 

*  Rev.  i.  1,  10—19  ;  xxi.  14.  f  2  Peter  iii.  16. 
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who  speak  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  ^"ai  y^atou.,  f|  sTUTtpoiai  oywHi 

V.  The  only  point  that  remains  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  books  themselves  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of 
their  being  inspired.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  the  detail  into 
which  this  point  runs.  But  I  may  suggest  the  general  heads  of  an- 
swer to  the  multiplicity  of  objections  which  fal-l  under  it.  Even  those 
who  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the  general  system  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  who  admit  that  it  must  have  been  revealed  to 
the  authors  of  the  books  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  there  are 
some  instances  in  which  the  clearness  of  the  predictions,  and  even  the 
majesty  of  the  style  imply  a  peculiar  illumination  and  direction  of 
their  minds,  even  such  persons  meet,  in  reading  the  New  Testament, 
with  difficulties  which  they  are  unable  to  reconcile  with  the  notion 
of  inspiration  ;  and  if  they  are  stumbled,  others,  who  wish  to  dis- 
credit the  truth  of  Christianity,  represent  the  notion  of  inspiration  as 
rendered  wholly  indefensible,  and  even  ridiculous,  by  the  mistakes  in 
small  matters,  the  contradiction,  the  varieties,  and  littlenesses  that 
occur  in  several  places,  and  the  numberless  instances  of  a  style  very 
far  removed  from  that  which  the  Almighty  might  be  conceived  to 
assume. 

When  you  come  to  examine  these  objections,  there  are  two  general 
remarks  which  it  will  be  of  great  importance  for  you  to  carry  in  your 
minds. 

1.  Recollect  that  the  objectors  upon  such  a  subject  have  great  ad- 
vantage. It  is  very  easy  to  start  difficulties  and  objections.  And 
when  the  solution  is  to  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  con- 
text, and  from  a  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  and  customs,  the 
difficulty  or  objection  may  be  urged  in  so  specious  or  lively  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  deep  impression,  before  the  solution  can  be  brought  for- 
ward. But  the  diligence,  the  learning,  and  sagacity  of  modern  com- 
mentators have  furnished  every  student,  who  wishes  the  scriptures  to 
be  true,  with  satisfying  answers  to  the  most  formidable  objections 
against  particular  parts  of  them  ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule  which  you 
ought  to  observe  in  your  study  of  the  scriptures,  never  to  suppose, 
never  to  allow  the  most  positive  affirmation  or  the  most  pointed  ridi- 
cule to  persuade  you,  that  a  passage  is  indefensible,  because  that 
measure  of  information  respecting  antiquity  and  of  experience  in 
sacred  criticism  which  you  possess,  does  not  suggest  the  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  defended.  You  will  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  narration  of  the  gospels,  or  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
epistles,  may  be  easily  reconciled  ;  that  expressions  which  have  been 
represented  as  mean,  are  justified,  by  the  practice  of  classical  writers ; 
that  the  harsh  sense,  which  single  phrases  seem  to  contain,  is  removed 
either  by  a  more  accurate  translation  of  the  original,  or  by  the  con- 
nection in  which  they  stand ;  that  supposed  errors  in  chronology  or 
geography  either  disappear  upon  being  closely  examined,  or  arise 
from  some  of  those  trifling  variations  in  the  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  modern  criticism  has  investigated;  that  those  parts  of 
the  conduct  of  Peter  and  Paul  which  have  been  censured  are  in  no 

*  Lardner's  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  273  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 
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respect  inconsistent  with  the  general  doctrine  which  they  taught ;  and^ 
upon  the  whole,  that  as  the  general  matter  of  the  New  Testament 
could  not  have  been  known  to  any  who  were  not  inspired  of  God, 
and  as  the  manner  in  which  that  matter  is  delivered  appears,  the  more 
it  is  considered,  to  be  the  more  fit  and  excellent,  so  there  is  nothing 
througliout  all  the  books  unworthy  of  that  measure  of  inspiration  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  spoken, 

2.  Observe  that  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  par- 
ticular passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  in  general  of  no  weight 
in  overturning  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  unless  you  suppose  that 
the  authors  wrote  continually  under  the  influence  of  what  has  been 
called  the  inspiration  of  suggestion,  i.  e.  that  every  thought  was  put 
into  their  mind,  and  every  word  dictated  to  thein  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
But  this  opinion,  which  is  probably  entertained  by  many  well-mean- 
ing Christians,  and  which  has  been  held  by  some  able  defenders  of 
Christianity,  is  now  generally  abandoned  by  those  who  examine  the 
subject  with  due  care.  And  the  following  reasons  will  satisfy  you  that 
it  has  not  been  lightly  abandoned.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
this  liighest  degree  of  inspiration  is  extended  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  beca\ise  there  are  many  facts  in  the  gospels, 
which  the  apostles  might  know  perfectly  from  their  own  observation 
or  recollection,  many  expressions  which  would  naturally  occur  to 
them,  many  directions  and  salutations  in  their  epistles,  such  as  were 
to  be  expected  in  that  correspondence.  It  is  not  only  unnecessary  to 
suppose' that  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration  was  extended  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  supposition  is  really  in- 
consistent with  many  circumstances  that  occur  there.  I  shall  mention 
a  few.  Paul  in  some  instances  makes  a  distinction  between  the  coun- 
sels which  he  gives  in  matters  of  indifference,  upon  his  own  judgment, 
and  the  commandments  which  he  delivers  with  the  authority  of  an 
apostle :  "  I  speak  this  by  permission,  and  not  of  commandment." 
"  This  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord :"  a  distinction  for  which 
there  could  have  been  no  room,  had  every  word  been  dictated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.*  Paul  sometimes  discovers  a  doubt,  and  a  change  of 
purpose  as  to  the  time  of  his  journeyings,  and  other  little  incidents, 
which  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration  would  have  prevented. t  It 
is  allowed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  imperfection  and  obscurity,  which, 
in  some  instances,  remains  on  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Paul,  which  we  cannot  easily  reconcile  with  the  highest 
degree  of  inspiration. J  Once  more,  there  are  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  marked  manner,  by  which  a  person  of  taste  and  discern- 
ment may  clearly  distinguish  the  writings  of  every  one  from  those  of 
every  other.  But  had  all  written  uniformly  under  the  same  inspira- 
tion of  suggestion,  there  could  not  have  been  a  dilTerence  of  manner 
corresponding  to  the  ditTerence  of  character;  and  the  expression  used 
by  all  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  best  possible. 

These  circumstances  lead  us  to  abandon  the  notion  that  the  apos- 
tles wrote  under  a  continual  inspiration  of  suggestion.  But  they  are 
not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  that  kind  of  inspiration  which  we 
found  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  mission ;  which  is 

•  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  10.  f  1  Cor.  xvi.  3—6,  10,  II.  i2  Peter  iii.  16 
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commonly  called  an  inspiration  of  direction,  and  which  consists  in  this, 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  although  allowed  to  exercise 
their  own  memory  and  understanding,  as  far  as  they  could  be  of  use  ; 
although  allowed  to  employ  their  own  modes  of  thinking  and  expres- 
sion, as  far  as  there  was  no  impropriety  in  their  being  employed,  were, 
by  the  superintendence  of  the  Spirit,  eflectually  guarded  from  error 
while  they  were  writing,  and  were  at  all  times  furnished  with  that 
measure  of  inspiration  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  required.  In 
his  history  every  evangelist  brings  forward  those  discourses  and  facts 
wliich  had  made  tlie  deepest  impression  upon  his  mind  ;  but  while, 
from  the  variety  which  thus  naturally  takes  place  in  the  histories, 
there  arises  the  strongest  proof  that  there  was  no  collusion,  the  recol- 
lection of  every  historian  was  so  far  assisted,  that  he  gives  us  no  false 
information  ;  and  by  laying  together  the  several  accounts,  we  may 
attain  as  complete  a  view  of  the  transactions  recorded  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  judged  to  be  necessary.  In  the  book  of  Acts  we  see  the  mind 
of  the  apostles  gradually  led,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  to  a  full 
apprehension  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  In  the  Epistles  they 
apply  the  knowledge  which  had  thus  been  imparted  to  them  by  reve- 
lation, in  ministering  to  the  edification,  the  comfort,  or  reproof  of  the 
churches  which  they  had  established  ;  and  the  Spirit,  who  had  by  this 
time  guided  them  into  all  truth,  abode  with  them,  so  that  from  tlie 
words  and  commandments  of  the  apostles  we  may  learn  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

It  hath  pleased  God  that  the  Christian  world  should  derive  those 
treasures  of  divine  knowledge  which  resided  in  the  apostles,  not  by 
formal  systematical  discourses  composed  for  the  instruction  of  future 
ages,  but  by  the  short  familiar  incidental  mention  of  the  Christian 
doctrines  in  their  epistles.  This  form  of  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the 
apostles  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  their  being  inspired ;  but 
by  a  little  attention  you  will  perceive  the  great  advantages  of  their 
being  permitted  to  adopt  this  form.  Our  industry  is  thus  quickened 
in  searching  the  Scriptures.  The  doctrines  are  rendered  more  level 
to  the  capacity  of  the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  more  easily  re- 
called to  their  minds  by  this  mode  of  being  delivered :  and  the  books 
containing  the  doctrines  are  thus  made  to  bring  along  with  them  in- 
ternal marks  of  authenticity,  which  could  not  have  belonged  to  them 
had  they  been  in  another  form.*  The  inscription  of  the  epistle  is  a 
sure  voucher,  transmitted  from  the  earliest  times,  that  a  letter  had 
truly  been  sent  by  an  apostle  of  Christ  to  a  church.  The  character 
of  the  apostle  is  marked  in  his  epistle,  and  the  many  little  circum- 
stances, which  his  situation  or  that  of  the  church  introduces  into  an 
afiectionate  letter,  while  they  exhibit  the  natural  expressions  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  bring  a  conviction,  more  satisfying  than  that  wliich 
arises  from  any  testimony,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesns  proceeded,  in 
execution  of  the  charge  given  them  by  their  Master,  to  make  disci- 
ples of  all  nations. 

In  the  prophecies  which  the  New  Testament  contains,  tliere  must 
have  been  the  inspiration  of  suggestion.  Neither  the  words  nor  the 
thoughts  could  there  come  by  the  will  of  man;  and  the  writers  spake 

*  Paley's  HorjE  Paulinse. 
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as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordhigly  Paul  introduces 
his  predictions  with  these  words  :  The  Spirit  speaketh  expressly ;  and 
John,  we  found,  says  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  that  f)e  was  com- 
manded to  write  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

I  have  explained  under  this  second  remark  that  kind  of  inspiration, 
which  the  different  branches  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  stated  ap- 
pears to  me  clearly  to  establish,  and  which  is  now  generally  consider- 
ed as  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  apostolical  office. 
We  do  not  say  that  every  thought  was  put  into  the  mind  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  every  word  dictated  to  their  pen  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  But 
we  say,  that  by  the  superintendence  of  the  Spirit,  they  were  at  all 
times  guarded  from  error,  and  were  furnished  upon  every  occasion 
with  the  measure  of  inspiration  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  re- 
quired. Upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  can  easily  account  for  all 
the  circumstances  that  are  commonly  urged  as  objections  against  the 
notion  of  inspiration.  We  may  even  admit  that  the  apostles  were 
liable  to  err  in  their  conduct,  and  were  left  ignorant  of  some  things 
which  they  wished  to  know  :  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  all  that 
security  against  misrepresentations  of  fact,  or  error  in  doctrine,  which 
the  nature  of  the  commission  given  to  the  apostles  and  the  importance 
of  the  truths  declared  by  tliem  render  necessary  for  our  faith.  By 
this  kind  of  inspiration,  while  a  provision  is  made  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  internal  marks  of  authenticity  by  which  the  Bible  is  dis- 
tinguished above  every  other  book  in  the  world,  there  is  also  a  perfect 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  to  the  apostles  by  Jesus,  a  justification 
of  the  claim  which  their  writings  contain,  and  a  rational  account  of 
that  entire  submission  which  the  Christian  church  in  every  age  has 
yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles. 

Here  then  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  rest  my  foot,  and  the  point 
from  wiiich  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  setting  out  in  my  Lectures 
upon  Divinity.  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  His  apostles, 
who  were  commanded  by  him  to  publish  his  doctrine  to  the  world, 
received,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  such  a  measure  of  the  visible 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  attested  their  commission,  and  such  a  measure 
of  internal  illumination  and  direction,  as  rendered  their  writings  the  in- 
fallible standard  of  Christian  truth.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  every 
tiling  wliich  is  clearly  contained  in  the  gospels  and  epistles,  or  which 
may  be  feirly  deduced  from  the  words  there  used,  is  true  ;  and  that 
every  thing  which  cannot  be  so  proved  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine 
that  Christians  are  required  to  believe.  After  we  have  attained  this 
point,  sound  criticism  becomes  the  foundation  of  theology.  My  busi- 
ness is  not  to  frame  a  system  of  divinity,  but  to  delineate  that  system 
which  the  Scriptures  teach,  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  taught:  and  to  defend  it,  by  rescuing  the  Scriptures  from 
misinterpretation.  We  shall  be  very  much  assisted  in  this  course  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  The  Greek  Testament  will 
be  our  constant  companion  ;  and  the  best  preparation  for  what  you 
are  to  learn  from  me  is  to  apply  the  knowledge,  which  you  have  ac- 
quired elsewhere,  in  rendering  the  Greek  Testament  familiar  to  your 
minds. 

The  doctrine  of  tlie  Inspiration  of  Scripture  is  touched  upon  in  all  the  coaiplete  defences 
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of  Christianity  ;  of  most  of  which  you  have  both  an  Index  and  an  Abridgment  in  Le- 
land's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  treated  it  shortly  in  his  Exposition  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

There  are  many  excellent  Sermons  of  English  divines  upon  this  subject.  I  mention  par- 
ticularly Archbishop  Seeker's,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works. 

And  there  is  a  rational,  masterly  Essay  upon  this  subject,  in  Bishop  Benson's  Paraphrase 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Potter's  Prffilectiones  Theologicse  in  Opera  Theologica,  torn.  iii. 

Le  Clcrc's  Letters  on  Inspiration,  with  Lowth's  Answer. 

Randolph's  Works. 

Wakefield  on  Inspiration. 

Middleton. 

Prettyman's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology. 

Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible  and  for  Christianity. 

Preliminary  Essays  prefixed  to  Dr.  Macknight's  new  translation  of  the  Epistles. 

Dick  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 

Jones's  Can6r\  6i  Scripture. 

Doddridge. 

Paley. 

Marsh's  Michaelis. 
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Having  established  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  have  next  to  learn  from  this  infaUible  guide  that  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  which  characterizes  the  Christian  reUgion.  It  is  pre- 
sumptuous and  childish  to  busy  ourselves  in  fancying  .what  that 
system  ought  to  be.  If  the  books  containing  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
were  really  written  by  men  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  will  teach  us  the  truth  without  mixture  of  error:  and  all  our 
speculations  vanish  before  the  authoritative  declarations  which  they 
bring. 

I  need  not  occupy  time  with  delineating  the  great  truths  of  natural 
religion.  These  must  be  the  same  in  every  true  system,  because  they 
are  unchangeable  ;  and  it  occurred  formerly,  in  stating  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  that  this  revelation  carries  along  with  it  one  strong 
presumption  of  its  divine  original,  by  giving  in  the  simplest  language, 
and  the  plainest  form,  views  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  duty  of 
man,  more  clear,  more  consistent,  and  more  exalted  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  writings.  If  you  were  to  throw  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  would  remain  a 
complete  system  of  natural  religion,  in  comparison  with  which,  even 
the  speculations  of  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  sage  of  Athens  appear 
low  and  partial.  But  it  is  of  these  peculiar  doctrines  that  Christian 
theology  consists ;  and  I  mean  at  present  to  prepare  for  examining 
them  particularly,  by  stating  them  in  a  short  connected  view.  I 
cannot  propose  to  meet  in  this  view  the  sentiments  of  all  the  diHerent 
sects  of  Christians ;  for  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  accommodate  the  sketch 
that  is  to  be  given,  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  some  sects,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  out  several  doctrines  which  appear  to  me  most  essen- 
tial to  Christianity.  But  although  I  cannot  meet  the  sentiments  of 
opposite  sects,  I  do  not  wish  to  derive  this  short  system  from  the 
discriminating  tenets,  or  the  peculiar  language  of  any  one  sect :  I  wish 
to  avoid  the  use  of  any  terms  that  are  not  scriptural,  and  to  present 
to  you  the  form  of  sound  words  which  is  taught  by  the  apostles 
themselves.  We  shall  have  enough  of  controverted  opinions  when 
we  come  to  attend  to  the  different  facts  of  the  system.  But  it  seems 
to  me  proper  that  you  should  c^-ry  in  your  minds  a  general  distinct 
conception  of  the  subjects  upon  which  the  controversies  turn,  before 
we  be  entangled  in  that  thorny  path. 

The  foundation  of  the  Gospel  is  this,  that  men  are  sinners.     If  you 
take  away  this  proposition,  the  whole  system  is  left  without  meaning  : 
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if  you  receive  it  in  its  full  import,  you  perceive  the  use  of  the  different 
parts,  and  the  harmony  with  which  they  unite  in  producing  the  effect 
that  is  ascribed  to  the  whole.  The  proposition  is  often  enunciated  in 
Scripture  ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  independent  of  the  authority  of  any 
revelation,  and  must  be  admitted  by  every  candid  observer,  whether 
he  believes  or  rejects  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  Although  different 
states  of  society  have  exhibited  different  forms  of  wickedness,  authentic 
history  does  not  record  any  in  which  human  virtue  has  appeared 
pure.  A  great  part  of  the  business  of  every  government  is  to  inter- 
pose restraints  upon  the  evil  passions  of  the  subjects  :  yet  so  ineffectual 
are  tiiose  restraints,  that  the  peace  of  the  best  constituted  society  is 
often  disturbed  by  enormous  crimes,  while  there  are  transgressions  of 
virtue  which  elude  the  law,  that  indicate  a  deeper  depravity  of  mind 
than  those  enormities  which  are  punished  ;  and  even  the  best  of  the 
sons  of  men,  those  who  by  the  innocence  of  their  lives  are  exempted 
not  only  from  the  punishments,  but  even  from  the  censures  of  human 
society,  have  the  consciousness  of  imperfection,  of  failing,  and 
demerit. 

The  Scriptures  connect  this  abounding  of  iniquity  with  a  transac- 
tion which  took  place  soon  after  the  creation  of  Adam.  "  By  one 
man,"  says  Paul,  "sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and 
so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned: — By  the 
offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ;  in 
Adam  all  die."*  This  is  the  commentary  made  by  an  apostle  upon 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  when  we  take  that  chapter,  the 
commentary  of  Paul,  and  other  incidental  expressions  in  connexion, 
we  are  led  by  the  Scriptures  to  consider  the  transgressions  of  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race  as  altering  the  condition  of  their  posterity, 
rendering  this  earth  a  less  comfortable,  and  less  virtuous  habitation, 
than  without  that  transgression  it  would  have  been,  and  introducmg 
sin,  with  all  its  attendant  misery,  amongst  a  part  of  the  rational  crea- 
tion who  were  made  at  first  after  the  image  of  God. 

Something  analogous  to  this  effect  of  the  transgression  of  our  first 
parents,  may  often  be  observed  iii  human  connections.  And  we  are 
guarded  against  wantonly  rejecting  the  Scripture  account  of  this,  early 
transaction,  as  incredible  or  inconsistent  with  the  government  of  God, 
when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  the  sins  of  some  persons 
extending  their  baleful  influence  to  the  minds  and  the  fortunes  of 
others,  a  father  corrupting  the  manners  of  his  children,  entailing  upon 
them  disease,  disgrace,  poverty  and  vice,  and  thus  reducing  them  by 
his  wickedness  to  a  calamitous  state,  which,  had  they  sprung  from 
other  parents,  it  appears  to  us  they  might  have  avoided. 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  human 
race  there  are  many  symptoms  of  degradation.  The  combat  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the  temptations  to  vice 
which  every  thing  around  us  presents,  the  judgments  which  are  often 
executed  by  changes  upon  the  face  of  nature,  that  abridgment  of  the 
comforts  of  life  which  arises  from  our  own  faults,  or  those  of  others, 
and  the  violence  which  is  done  to  our  feehngs  and  our  affections  by 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  called  out  of  the  world ;  all  this,  and 

•  Rom.  V.  12,  18.     1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
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much  more  of  the  same  kind,  indicates  a  disordered  state,  and  accords 
witli  the  shght  incidental  openings  wliich  the  Scriptures  give  us  into 
that  ancient  transaction,  to  whicii  tliey  trace  the  sin  and  misery  of 
mankind.  The  effects  of  this  transaction  continued  in  the  world  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  philosophy,  good  government,  and 
civilization.  Neither  the  vigilant  education  and  rigorous  discipline 
prescribed  in  some  ancient  states,  nor  the  circumspection  and  morti- 
fication learned  in  some  ancient  schools,  were  able  to  cleanse  the  heart 
of  any  one  individual  from  every  kind  of  defilement,  or  to  maintain  a 
life,  in  all  respects  blameless.  And,  whatever  remedy  the  progress  of  im- 
provement may  be  conceived  to  have  apj>lied  to  the  other  evils  which 
proceed  from  sin,  there  is  one  standing  memorial  of  its  power,  which 
defies  the  wit  and  the  strength  of  man.  None  can  deliver  his  own 
soul,  or  the  soul  of  his  brother  from  death.  "  It  is  appointed  uiito  all 
men  once  to  die."*  But  death  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  tiie 
fruit  of  sin ;  and  therefore  the  continuance  of  death  is  one  of  those 
practical  lessons  which  the  Almighty  often  administers,  wiiich  is 
independent  of  speculation,  but,  being  by  its  nature  a  strong  confir- 
matiou  of  the  discoveries  that  are  made,  is  sufficient  to  teach  all  who 
receive  the  Scriptures,  that  the  transaction  to  which  they  ascribe  the 
introduction  of  death,  has  not  exhausted  all  its  force. 

The  gospel  then  proceeds  upon  a  fact,  which  was  not  created  by 
the  revelation,  but  would  have  been  true,  although  the  gospel  had 
not  appeared,  that  that  part  of  the  reasonable  offspring  of  God  who 
inhabit  this  earth  are  sinners,  and  that  their  efforts  to  extricate  them- 
selves out  of  this  condition  had  proved  ineffectual.  But  sin  is  repug- 
nant to  our  moral  feelings,  and  excites  our  abhorrence.  How  much 
more  odious  must  it  appear  in  the  sight  of  Him,  whom  natural  reli- 
gion and  the  declarations  of  Scripture  teach  us  to  consider  as  infinitely 
holy  !  We  see  only  a  small  portion  of  human  wickedness.  But  all 
the  demerit  of  every  individual  sinner,  and  the  whole  sum  of  iniquity 
committed  throughout  the  earth,  are  continually  present  to  the  eyes 
of  Him  with  whose  nature  they  are  most  inconsistent.  The  sins  of 
men  are  transgressions  of  the  law  given  them  by  their  Creator,  an 
insult  to  his  authority,  a  violation  of  the  order  which  he  had  estab- 
lished, a  diminution  of  the  happiness  whicli  he  had  spread  over  his 
works.  It  is  unknown  to  us  what  connections  there  are  amongst  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  universe.  But  it  is  manifest  that  no  government 
can  subsist  if  the  laws  are  transgressed  with  impunity.  It  is  very 
conceivable  that  the  other  creatures  of  God  might  be  tempted  to  dis- 
obedience, if  the  transgressions  of  the  human  race  received  no  chas- 
tisement. And  therefore,  as  every  temptation  to  disobey  laws  which 
bring  peace  to  the  obedient,  is  really  an  introduction  to  misery,  it 
appears  most  becoming  the  Almighty,  both  as  the  Ruler  and  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  universe,  to  execute  his  judgments  against  the  human  race- 
Accordingly  the  Scriptures  record  many  awful  testimonies  of  the 
divine  displeasure  with  sin  ;  and  they  represent  the  whole  world  as 
the  children  of  wrath,  guilty  before  God,  and  under  tiie  curse,  be- 
cause they  are  the  children  of  disobedience.     It  is  not  in  the  nature 

•  Heb.  ix.  27. 
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of  repentance  to  avert  those  evils  which  past  transgressions  had  de- 
served. JBut  we  liave  seen  that  men  were  vmable  to  forsake  their 
sins;  and  we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  any  mode,  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  the  great  objects  of  the  divine  government,  by  which 
a  creature  who  continues  to  transgress  the  divine  laws,  can  stop  the 
course  of  that  punisliment,  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  transgression. 

In  tills  situation,  when  the  reasonings  of  nature  fail,  and  every  ap- 
pearance in  nature  conspires  to  show  tliat  hope  is  presumptuous,  the 
revelation  of  the  gospel  is  fitted  by  its  peculiar  character  to  enlighten 
and  revive  the  human  mind.  We  there  learn  that  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  moved  by  compassion  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  for  the 
great  love  wherewith  he  loved  the  world,  conceived  a  plan  for  deliv- 
ering the  children  of  Adam  from  that  sin  and  misery  out  of  which 
they  were  unahle  to  extricate  themselves.*  Having  foreseen,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  they  would  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  an  evil  spirit,  and  ahuse  that  liberty  which  forms  an  essential  part 
of  their  nature,  he  comprehended  in  the  same  eternal  counsel  a  pur- 
pose to  create,  and  a  purpose  to  save.f  Immediately  after  the  trans- 
gression of  the  first  man  there  was  some  discovery  of  the  gracious 
plan.  At  the  same  time  that  a  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the  ground, 
and  death  is  declared  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin,  there  is  an  intima- 
tion of  future  deliverance  in  these  words  :  "  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel. "J  The  promise  was 
unfolded,  and  the  plan  gradually  opened  through  a  succession  of  dis- 
pensations, all  conspiring  in  their  place  to  produce  the  fulness  of  time, 
when  the  plan  was  executed  by  the  manifestation  of  that  glorious 
person  whom  prophecy  had  announced.  The  light  of  nature  does 
not  give  any  notice  of  the  existence  of  this  person.  But  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  office  which  he  executed  renders  his  character  most 
interesting  to  the  human  race,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  he  was  with 
God  in  the  beginning,  that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was,  that  by  him  God  made  the  world,  that  he  was  God,  but 
that  veiling  his  glory,  although  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
nature  of  God,  he  was  born  in  a  miraculous  manner,  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  dwelt  with 
those  whom  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  his  brethren. §  The  purpose 
for  which  this  extraordinary  messenger  visited  the  earth,  was  declared 
b)^  the  angel  who  announced  the  singular  maimer  of  his  birth  :  "  Thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins."||  John  his  forerunner  thus  marked  him  out :  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."T[  He  said  of  him- 
self, "  I  am  come  to  call  sinners  to  repentance  ;  to  give  my  life  a  ran- 
som for  many,"**  And  the  charge  which  he  gave  to  his  apostles, 
and  which  they  executed  in  all  their  discourses  and  writings,  was  this, 
that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
amongst  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.tt     These  expressions 

*  Ephes.  ii.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Rom.  iii.  19 ;  v.  12.  Gal.  iii.  10,  22.  Col.  iii.  5,  6,  7. 

f  Ephes.  iii.  11.  ^  Gen.  iii.  15. 

§  John  i.  1,2,  3,  14  ;  xvii.  5.     Heb.  i.  2  ;  ii.  14.  Phil.  ii.  6.  7.  Luke  i.  26—38. 

I  Matth.  i.  21.  ^  John  i.  29. 

**  Matth.  ix.  13  :  xx.  28.  ff  Luke  xxiv.  47. 
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imply  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  state  was  concluded  by  the 
appearance  of  this  prophet,  and  that  the  benefit  of  his  manifestation 
was  to  extend  to  all  nations.  The  same  expressions  imply  also  that 
the  nature  of  that  benefit  was  accommodated  to  what  we  have  found 
the  situation  of  mankind  to  require.  In  fulfilment  of  that  character 
of  a  Saviour  which  he  assumed,  he  not  only  taught  men  the  will  of 
God  by  precept  and  by  example,  unfolded  that  future  state  in  which 
they  are  to  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  en- 
forced the  practice  of  righteousness  by  every  motive  addressed  to  the 
understanding  and  the  affections,  but  he  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
most  grievous  sufferings,  and  the  most  cruel  death,  as  the  method  or- 
dained ill  the  counsel  of  heaven  for  procuring  their  deliverance  from 
sin.  There  is  no  mode  of  expression  that  we  can  devise,  which  is 
not  employed  by  Scripture  to  convey  this  conception,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  not  barely  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
an  example  of  disinterested  benevolence  and  of  heroic  virtue,  but  a 
true  sacrifice  for  sin,  offered  by  him  to  God  the  Father,  in  order  to 
avert  the  punislmient  which  the  sins  of  men  deserved,  and  to  render 
it  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Deity  and  the  honour  of  the 
divine  laws,  to  forgive  men  their  trespasses.  "  I  am  the  good  shep- 
herd," says  Jesus  ;  "  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  lite  for  the  sheep."* 
"  God  hath  set  him  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood 
to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past."t 
"  We  are  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot."J  The  natural  conclusion  which 
any  person,  whose  mind  is  not  warped  by  a  particular  system,  will 
draw  from  these  and  numberless  other  expressions  of  the  same  kind, 
is  this,  that  as  the  scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  the  human  race 
originated  from  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  so  it  was  accomplished 
by  the  instrumentality  of  that  person,  who  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
Son  of  God. 

As  the  effect  of  this  instrumentality  is  clearly  declared  in  Scripture, 
so  it  is  analogous  to  one  part  of  the  divine  procedure  which  we  have 
often  occasion  to  observe.  The  whole  course  of  human  affairs  is  car- 
ried on  by  alternate  successions  of  wisdom  and  folly.  Evils  are 
incurred,  and  they  are  remedied.  The  good  aff^'ctions  or  the 
generosity  of  some  are  employed  to  retrieve  the  faults  or  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others :  and  the  condescension  and  zeal,  with  which  the 
talents  of  an  exalted  character  are  exerted  in  some  cause  which  did 
not  properly  belong  to  him,  are  often  seen  to  restore  that  order  and 
happiness  which  the  extravagance  of  vice  appeared  to  have  destroyed. 
The  dispensation  revealed  in  the  Gospel  is  the  same  in  kind  with 
these  instances,  although  infinitely  exalted  above  them  in  magnificence 
and  extent.  We  see  there  sin  and  misery  entering  into  the  world  by 
the  transgression  of  one  man,  the  effects  spreading  through  the  whole 
race,  and  the  remedy  brought  by  the  generous  interposition  of  a  per- 
son who  had  no  share  in  the  disaster,  whose  power  of  doing  good  was 
called  forth  purely  by  compassion  for  the  distressed,  and, in  opposition 
to  all  the  obstacles  raised  by  an  evil  spirit,  was  exerted  with  perse- 
verance and  success,  in  removing  the  deformity  and  disorder  which 

*  John  X.  11.  t  Rom.  iii.  25.  ^^  1  Pet.  i.  18.  19. 
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fie  had  introduced  into  the  creation.  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of 
God  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  dtvil.''* 
"  He  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  through  death  he  njjght  dcs- 
stroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver 
them  who  tlirougli  fear  of  death  were  all  their  life-time  subject  to 
bondage."'!"  , 

That  the  interposition  of  the  Son  of  God  was  effectual  in  promoting 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  that  his  death  did  really 
ovaM'come  that  evil  spirit,  who  is  styled  the  prince  of  this  world, J  was 
declared  by  liis  resurrection,  and, by  the  gifts  which  in  fulfilment  of 
his  promise  were  sent  upon  his  apostles  after  his  ascension. §  Tliis  is 
the  Scripture  proof,  "  that  Jesus  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
that  come  to  God  by  him.'''||  So  speaks  Peter  in  one  of  his  first 
sermons.^  "  The  God  of  our  Fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye 
slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right 
hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel 
and  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things; 
and  so  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey 
him."  i.  e.  Our  testimony  of  his  resurrection,  confirmed  by  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  evidence  that  God  hath  exalted  him  to 
be  a  Saviour.  He  is  now,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  the  dispenser 
of  those  blessings  which  he  died  to  purchase;**  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  which  was  sealed  by  his  blood,  and  which  is  established 
upon  better  promises,tt  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  receive  perfect 
assurance  from  the  power  that  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.Jt  Pardon,  grace,  and  consolation,  flow  from  him  as  their 
proprietor,  who  hath  acquired  by  his  sufferings  the  right  of  dis- 
tributing gifts  to  men.§§  "  Being  justified  by  his  blood,  we  have 
peace  with  God,  and  access  to  the  Father  tin-ough  him.||||  He  is  now 
the  advocate  of  his  people,!!^  who  appears  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  them  ;***  "  who  ever  lives  to  make  intercession, "fff  and  by 
whom  their  prayers  and  services  are  rendered  acceptable. JJ:]:  He 
directs  the  course  of  his  Providence,  so  as  to  promote  their  welfare, 
not  by  abolishing  the  present  consequences  of  sin,  but  by  rendering 
them  medicinal  to  the  soul  :§§§  and  death,  which  is  still  allowed  to 
continue  as  a  standing  memorial  of  the  evil  of  sin,  shall  at  length  be 
destroyed  by  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  is  able  to 
quicken  the  bodies  that  had  been  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the 
earth-llllll  "lam,"  says  he,  "the  resurrection  and  the  life."1I'1Il 
"  The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall  come  forth."****  "  Power 
is  given  him  over  all  flesh,  that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 
as  he  will."tttt  And  the  crown  of  life  that  shall  be  conferred  at  the 
last  upon  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared,  is  represented  in  Scripture 

*  I  John  iii.  8.  ff  Heb.  viiL  4  ;  ix.  12,  15.  H^  Rev.  viii.  3,  4. 

f  Heb.  ii.  14,  1.5.  i^  Matlh.  xxviii.  18.  §§§  Kom.  vii.  28. 

*Johnxiv.  30.  §§  Rom.  v.  1,  2,  9,11,  Eph.  ii.  18.       ||I||:  Phil.  iii.  21. 
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not  as  a  recompense  which  they  have  earned,  but  as  the  gift  of  God 
through  him.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  bat  eternal  Ufe  is  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."* 

In  this  manner  the  blessings  which  that  divine  Person  who  inter- 
posed for  the  salvation  of  mankind  is  able  to  bestow,  imply  a  com- 
plete deliverance  from  the  evils  ef  sin.  "  As  through  one  man's 
offence,  death  reigned  by  one,  so  they  who  receive  abundance  of 
grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one  Jesus 
Christ. "t 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  interposition  of  that 
Person,  who  appeared  upon  earth  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
But  we  are  introduced  in  the  gospel  to  the  knowledge  of  a  third  Per- 
son, who  concurs  in  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  who  is  sent  by  the  Son  as  his  Spirit,|  whose  power  is 
spoken  of  in  exalted  terms,§  to  whom  the  highest  reverence  is  chal- 
lenged,||  and  who  in  all  the  variety  of  his  operations,  is  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  one  severally  as  he  will.^  One 
God  and  Father  of  all  is  known  by  the  works  of  nature :  the  Son  of 
God  is  made  known  by  revelation,  because  the  world  which  he  had 
made  stood  in  need  of  his  interposition  to  redeem  it :  and  the  Spirit 
is  made  known  by  the  same  revelation,  because  the  benefits  of  this 
redemption  are  applied  through  his  agency.  Our  knowledge  in  this 
way  grows  with  our  necessities.  We  learn  how  inadequate  our 
faculties  are  to  comprehend  the  divine  nature,  when  we  see  such  im- 
portant discoveries  superinduced  upon  the  investigations  of  the  most 
enlightened  reason.  And  we  learn  also  that  the  measures  of  know- 
ledge, which  the  Father  of  Spirits  sees  meet  to  communicate,  are  not 
intended  to  amuse  our  minds  with  speculation,  and  to  gratify  curiosity, 
but  are  immediately  connected  with  the  grounds  of  our  comfort  and 
hope.  They  comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  in  our  present 
circumstances.  But  they  may  be  far  from  exhausting  tlie  subject 
revealed  :  and  from  the  very  great  addition  which  the  revelation  of 
the  gospel  has  made  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  infer 
that  creatures  in  another  situation,  or  we  ourselves  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  being,  may  see  distinctly  many  tilings,  which  we 
now  in  vain  attempt  to  penetrate.  The  mode  in  which  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  subsist,  and  the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  the  Father, 
however  much  they  have  been  the  subject  of  human  speculation,  are 
nowhere  revealed  in  Scriptin-e.  But  the  offices  of  these  persons, 
being  of  infinite  importance  to  us,  are  revealed  with  such  hints  only 
of  their  nature,  as  may  satisfy  us  that  they  are  qualified  for  these 
offices. 

We  have  seen  the  office  of  the  Son  in  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
the  right  which  he  acquired  by  his  perfect  obedience  and  suftering  to 
dispense  the  blessings  of  his  purchase.  It  is  in  the  dispensation  of 
these  blessings  that  the  office  of  the  Spirit  appears.  This  office  com- 
menced from  the  earliest  times:  "  For  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  all 
the  holy  prophets,  who  prophesied,  since  the  world  began,  of  the 

*  Rom.  vi.  23.  f  Rom.  v.  17.  t  John  xv.  26. 
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sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  glory  that  should  follow."*  To  his 
agency  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Son  of  man  is  ascribed.!  He 
descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  :J  he  was  given  to  him  without 
measure  during  his  ministry  ;§  and  after  his  ascension  he  was  mani- 
fested in  the  variety  and  fulness  of  those  gifts  which  distinguished  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity.||  But  all  these  branches  of  the  office  of 
the  S})irit,  so  necessary  for  confirming  the  truth,  and  for  diffnsing  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  only  the  pledges  of  those 
ordinary  infiuences,  by  which  the  same  Divine  Person  continues  in 
all  ages  to  apply  the  blessings  which  are  thus  revealed. 

The  ordinary  intluences  of  the  Spirit  are  represented  in  Scripture 
as  opposed  to  all  those  circumstances  in  the  present  condition  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  indispose  men  for  receiving  such  a  religion  as  the 
gospel.  Thus  you  read,  that  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
tilings  of  God;  they  are  foolishness  to  him,  because  they  are  spirit- 
ually discerned."^  But  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  is  given 
to  Christians,  that  "  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  being  enlighten- 
ed, thoy  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  their  calling."**  You  read, 
that  "the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  cannot  be  subject 
to  his  law  :  but  they  that  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  mind  the  things  of  the 
Spirit. "ft  You  read  of  a  complacency  in  their  own  righteousness, 
which  prevents  many  from  submitting  themselves  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.JJ  But  the  Spirit  casts  down  every  high  thought  which 
exalteth  itself ^§ 

In  all  this  tliere  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  reasonable  nature  of 
man.  We  liave  daily  experience  of  the  influence  which  one  mind 
has  over  another,  by  presenting  objects  in  the  light  best  fitted  to  com- 
mand assent  and  conviction,  by  suggesting  forcible  motives,  by  over- 
ruling objections,  by  addressing  every  generous  principle,  and  exciting 
every  latent  spark  of  good  affection.  You  sometimes  see  or  hear  of 
persons  formed  for  commanding  others,  not  by  force,  but  by  an  ac- 
knowledged eminence  of  talents  and  virtues:  and  you  often  see  men 
conducted  by  a  skilful  exposition  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  truths 
which  seemed  to  be  above  their  capacity,  and  irresistibly,  yet  freely, 
led,  by  well-adapted  persuasion,  to  exertions  which  they  considered 
as  beyond  their  power.  All  this  is  a  very  faint  image  indeed,  but  it 
may  assist  you  in  forming  some  conception  of  the  action  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  npon  the  mind  of  man.  He,  who  knows  every  spring  of  that 
heart  which  he  formed,  every  method  of  a-pproach,  every  secret  wish, 
every  reluctant  thought,  and  whose  power  over  mind  is  as  entire  as 
that  which  he  exercises  over  matter,  can  in  various  ways  illuminate 
the  darkest  understanding,  and  bend  the  most  stubborn  will,  without 
destroying  that  freedom  which  is  the  essential  character  of  the  being 
upon  whom  he  acts.  The  influence  is  efficacious,  and  the  purpose  of 
him  from  whom  it  proceeds  cannot  be  defeated.  Yet  the  being  who 
is  thus  moved  has  as  little  feeling  of  constraint,  acts  as  much  from 
choice  and  deliberation,  as  if  the  views  and  motives  had  occurred  to 

*  1  Pet.  i.  11.  §  John  iii.  M.  ••  Ephes.  i.  17,  18. 
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his  own  mind  without  a  guide,  or  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  any 
of  his  neighbours.  Hence,  although  this  intiueuce  of  the  Spirit  is 
expressed  in  Scripture  by  a  new  creation,*  and  the  quicl^ening  of 
those  who  were  dead,t  aUhough  our  Lord  hath  said,  "  Except  a  man 
be  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God," 
i.  e.  become  a  Christian ;  and  again,  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me, 
except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him,"J  yet  the  persons 
thus  created,  quickened,  and  drawn,  are  said  to  be  "  wilhng  in  a  day 
of  power."§  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  there  is  liberty ,"||  the  Uberty  which  belongs  to  those  wliose  under- 
standings know  the  truth,  whose  affections  are  orderly,  and  who  are 
not  the  servants  of  sin.  The  gospel  is  styled  "  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty."1I  A  Christian  is  significantly  called  "  the  Lord's  freeman."** 
And  .Jesus  said  to  those  who  believed  on  him,  "  If  the  Son  shall  make 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."tt 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  influence  which  the  Scriptures  represent 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  exerting  upon  every  true  Christian.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  that  influence  is  called  in  Scripture  faith  ;  a  word  which, 
according  to  its  etymology,  nvatii,  denotes  a  firm  persuasion  of  truth, 
but  which,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  comprehends  all  the 
sentiments  and  affections  which  naturally  arise  from  a  firm  persua- 
sion of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  a  thankful  acceptance  of  the  method  of  salvation 
from  sin  there  offered,  a  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  God,  and  a 
submission  to  his  will.  Although  an  acquaintance  with  the  historical 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  be  the  natural  foundation  of  a 
persuasion  of  its  truth,  yet  a  person  may  have  studied  these  evidences 
with  care,  and  may  be  able  to  answer  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  them,  who,  at  the  same  time,  from  some  wrongness  of 
mind,  does  not  attain  to  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  implied  under 
faith.  The  Scriptures  hold  forth  examples  of  this  in  the  enemies  of 
our  Lord  during  his  life,  who  had  clearer  evidences  of  his  divine 
mission  before  their  eyes  than  we  are  able  to  attain  with  all  our  in- 
vestigation, and  in  many  of  those,  who,  by  teaching  and  doing  won- 
derful works  in  his  name,  had  that  evidence  within  themselves,  yet 
are  for  ever  separated  from  him  by  his  own  declaration. J.J  And  these 
examples  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  person  who  has  bestowed 
a  philosophical  attention  upon  the  inconsistencies  in  the  human  mind, 
and  the  small  influence  which  deductions  of  the  understanding  often 
appear  to  have  upon  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Scrip- 
tures and  our  own  experience  afford  many  examples  of  persons,  who, 
with  limited  information  and  narrow  powers  of  reasoning,  yet  by  a 
tractable  disposition,  a  love  of  the  truth,  and  a  fairness  of  mind,  have 
attained  to  what  the  Scriptures  call  fliith,  and  become  the  disciples  of 
Christ  indeed.  To  this  purpose  Jesus  says,  "  I  thank  thee,  0  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  those  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so, 
Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."§§     And  again,  "  Except 

♦  2  Cor.  V.  17.  t  Ephes.  ii.  1.  t  John  iii.  .3,  5  ;  vi.  44.  ■§  Psalm  ex.  3. 
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ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;"  i.  e.  Except  ye  receive  the  truth  with  that  freedom  from 
prejudice,  that  desire  of  learning,  and  that  simplicity  of  intention, 
which  are  all  implied  in  the  character  of  children,  ye  cannot  become 
Christians.*  In  another  place  our  Lord  says,  "  If  any  man  will  do 
the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whetlier  it  be  of 
God  ;"t  and  he  explains  the  good  soil,  in  which  the  seed  fell  that 
produced  an  hundred  fold,  by  a  good  and  honest  heart,  in  wliich  they 
keep  the  word,  who  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience. J  All  these  ex- 
pressions imply  not  merely  that  faith  is  an  exercise  of  understanding, 
but  that  a  certain  preparation  of  heart  is  requisite  for  it ;  and  hence 
you  will  perceive  that,  although  faith  be  a  reasonable  act  proceeding 
upon  evidence,  there  is  room  for  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  dis- 
posing the  mind  to  attend  to  the  evidence,  and  to  see  its  force,  in  over- 
coming prejudice,  and  carrying  home  the  truth  with  power  to  the 
heart.  Accordingly  the  apostle  Paul  says  expressly,  that  faith  is  "  the 
gift  of  God  ;"§  and  this  declaration  is  only  expressing,  in  one  sen- 
tence, the  uniform  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject. 

Faith,  which  is  thus  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  the  mind  of  man,  is  the  character  with  which  a  participation  of 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  is  always  connected  in  Scripture.  These 
blessings  were  acquired,  and  are  dispensed  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  But 
they  are  applied  by  his  Spirit  only  to  them  who  believe.  "  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish."  "He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved  ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  "  This 
is  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus, and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  We  are  said  to  be 
"justified  by  feith ;"  and  tlie  only  direction  which  Paul  gave  to  the 
jailer,  when  he  cried  out,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  was  this, 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." || 

Declarations  of  this  kind  abound  in  Scripture.  But  there  are  two 
mistakes  which  such  declarations  are  apt  to  occasion  ;  and  both  are 
so  opposite  to  the  Scripture  system,  that  they  require  to  be  mentioned 
in  tliis  short  account  of  it. 

The  first  mistake,  into  which  you  may  be  led  by  the  Scripture  de- 
clarations concerning  faith,  is  to  imagine  that  faith  is  the  procuring 
cause  of  our  salvation ;  that  because  Christ  says,  "  this  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent,"  any  person  who 
does  the  work  receives  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  as  the  wages  which 
he  has  earned.  Bat  such  an  opinion  contradicts  all  the  views  which 
we  have  hitherto  deduced  from  Scripture.  For  the  gospel  being  a 
salvation  from  sin,  those  who  are  to  be  saved  are  considered  as  sin- 
ners, until  they  partake  of  the  salvation.  The  investiture  with  a  cer- 
tain character  is  indeed  a  present,  and  in  some  sense  an  immediate 
effect  of  the  salvation,  and  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  it,  as  to 
be  the  Scripture  mark,  that  a  person  has  "  passed  from  death  unto 
life."     But  being  an  effect,  it  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a 
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cause  of  that  from  which  it  proceeds ;  and  therefore  the  Scriptures 
speak  in  perfect  consistency  with  themselves,  when  they  declare, 
"  God  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according 
to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus."*  "  When  we  were  dead  in  sins,  he  quick- 
ened us  together  with  Christ,  for  by  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith  ; 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."t  Faith  is  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  applies  to  us  the  blessings  which 
Christ  hath  acquired  the  right  of  dispensing.  But  there  is  no  merit 
in  the  instrument.  Since  all  had  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God,  "  we  are  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  and  he  is  "  the  Lord  our  right- 
eousness." 

The  second  mistake  into  which  you  may  be  led  by  the  Scripture 
declaration  concerning  faith  is,  that  faith  is  the  only  thing  which  is 
required  of  a  Christian.  If  all  that  Paul  said  to  the  jailer  was,  "  Be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  it  seems  to 
follow  that,  if  he  believed,  it  mattered  not  how  far  he  disregarded 
every  other  precept  of  the  gospel.  But  the  Scriptures,  by  all  their 
descriptions  of  faith,  mean  to  teach  us  that  it  cannot  be  alone.  It  is 
the  principle  of  a  divine  life,  by  which  we  are  united  to  Christ  and 
derive  from  him  grace  and  strength  for  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 
It  works  by  love,  and  purifies  the  heart,  and  overcomes  the  world. 
So  we  read  in  Scripture  of  a  life  of  faith,  of  the  obedience  of  faith, 
of  faith  being  dead,  because  it  is  without  works.  "  Do  we  make  void 
the  law  through  faith?  God  forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law."± 
Here  then  you  will  mark  the  place  which  good  works  hold  in  the 
Christian  system.  They  are  not  the  ground  of  oiu-  acceptance  with 
God,  for  the  whole  world,  according  to  this  system,  being  guilty  be- 
fore God,  we  must  have  remained  for  ever  excluded  from  his  favour 
had  good  works  been  the  condition  upon  which  oar  being  received 
into  it  was  suspended.  "Therefore,"  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God." 
Neither  are  those  the  good  works  of  a  Christian,  which,  although  fit 
in  themselves,  and  profitable  to  those  who  do  them,  and  to  others, 
are  done  merely  upon  considerations  of  reason,  honour,  and  con- 
science, which  ought  to  actuate  the  mind  in  every  situation.  But  the 
good  works  required  in  the  gospel  flow  from  faith,  i.  e.  they  are  per- 
formed in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  from  the  motives  suggested  by  a 
firm  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Good  works,  therefore, 
are  stated  in  Scripture  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  faith,  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  "  For  we  are  his 
workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God 
hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them  ;"§  and  there  thus 
appears  to  be  the  most  perfect  consistency  between  the  doctrine  of 
Paul  and  that  of  James.  Paul  says  that  we  are  not  justified  by  any 
thing  that  we  can  do  ourselves,  but  freely  by  grace,  through  faith  in 
the  blood  of  Christ.     James  says,  Show  me  thy  faith  by  thy  works; 
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faith  without  works  is  dead,  as  the  body  without  the  spirit.  And  he 
conckides,  that  a  man  is  justified  not  by  faith  only,  i.  e.  by  such  a 
faith  as  does  not  produce  what  Paul  had  stated  to  be  tiie  constant 
effect  of  true  faith,  but  by  that  faith  which  by  worlds  is  made 
perfect. 

As  the  gospel  calls  men,  by  motives  peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  an 
energy  which  no  other  system  ever  possessed,  to  the  practice  of 
righteousness,  so  it  is  uniformly  supposed  in  Scripture,  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  zeal  and  constancy 
with  which  they  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  "  The  question  of 
our  Lord,  "  What  do  ye  more  than  others  .'"'  and  such  expressions 
as  these,  "  being  dead  to  sin,"  "  crucifying  the  flesh  with  the  affec- 
tions and  lusts,"  "being  alive  unto  God,"  "putting  on  the  new  man," 
"  walking  after  the  Spirit,"  imply  an  eminence  and  uniformity  of 
virtues,  a  light  which  shines  before  men.  That  innocence  which  the 
laws  of  our  country  enjoin,  that  measure  of  virtue  which  a  regard  to 
public  opinion  or  even  the  principles  of  natural  religion  require,  falls 
very  far  short  of  the  evangelical  standard.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  aspire  after  perfection,  yet  never  to  count  that  he  has  attained 
it ;  to  forsake  the  vices  of  others,  and  to  endeavour  to  excel  their 
virtues,  yet  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  his  own  imperfection,  and  ready 
to  allow  his  brethren  all  the  praise  which  they  deserve ;  to  fill  up  his 
life  with  the  various  exertions  of  active,  difiusive,  disinterested 
benevolence,  yet  to  guard  against  the  emotions  of  vanity,  and  that 
spirit  of  ostentation  by  which  a  good  deed  loses  all  its  value  ;  and  to 
ascribe  the  honour  of  his  progress  in  virtue,  not  to  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, to  his  own  diligence  and  watchfulness,  or  to  any  concurrence  of 
favourable  circumstances,  but  to  that  God  who  called  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  tiie  Gospel,  to  that  Saviour  by  the  faith  of  whom  he 
lives,  and  to  that  Spirit  by  whose  influence  he  is  sanctified. 

The  Scriptures  assure  us  that  the  good  works  which  thus  proceed 
from  faith,  although  imperfect  in  degree  and  mingled  with  many 
infirmities,  are  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
He,  in  allusion  to  the  Jewish  law,  is  represented  as  the  high  priest 
over  the  house  of  God,  who,  having  yielded  a  perfect  obedience  to 
the  divine  law,  has  no  occasion  to  make  any  offering  for  his  own 
sins,  but  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  his  people.*  And 
the  good  works  which  they  perform  through  the  streivgth  which  his 
Spirit  imparts,  are  styled  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
him.t  The  Almiglity  lifts  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  those 
who  offer  this  sacrifice ;  he  admits  them  into  his  family  ;  he  rejoices 
over  them  to  do  them  good  ;  he  chastens  them  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  father ;  he  seals  them  by  his  Spirit  unto  the  day  of  redemption  ; 
and  he  will  receive  them  hereafter  to  that  incorruptible  inheritance, 
which  is  not  due  to  their  services,  but  a  reward  of  grace,  purchased 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  secured  by  his  intercession,  and  "  reserved  in 
heaven  for  those  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation." 

It  appears  then  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
having  for  its  ultimate  design  the  removal  of  those  evils  which  sin 
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had  introducBd,  destroys  the  present  dominion  of  sin  in  all  true 
Christians.  Its  tendency  is  to  restore  upon  the  soul  of  man  that 
image  of  God  after  which  he  was  made,  to  revive  those  sentiments 
and  desires  which  constitute  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  his 
nature,  to  elevate  his  affections  from  earth  to  heaven,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  those  relative  duties  which  his  present 
condition  renders  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  society.  It  is  plain  that 
if  this  religion  were  universally  acknowledged  and  obeyed,  the 
character  of  every  individual  would  be  rescued  from  the  degradation 
of  vice,  and  assimilated  to  the  most  exalted  beings  in  the  universe ; 
that  the  happiness  of  human  life  would  receive  the  most  substantial 
and  permanent  improvement,  and  that  the  abode  of  the  human'  race 
upon  earth  would  be  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  their  existence  to  the 
perfection  and  the  joys  of  heaven.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  any 
design  more  worthy  of  the  father  of  mankind,  and  more  beneficial  to  his 
creatures.  There  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  this  design  the  strongest 
obligation  upon  every  reasonable  being  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
communicated,  to  co-operate  in  its  accomplishment :  and  it  is  especially 
to  be  remarked,  in  a  view  of  the  Scripture  system,  that  this  co-opera- 
tion is  not  only  required  by  precept,  but  is  recommended  by  the  most 
illustrious  examples.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
descended to  take  a  part  in  this  scheme ;  the  angels  attend  to  the 
progress  of  it,  rejoice  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  and  are  "  minister- 
ing spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation."  All  the 
prophets  and  holy  men  in  ancient  times,  of  whom  the  Scriptures 
speak,  looked  forward  to  it,  and  contributed  in  some  measure  to  its 
approach.  And  now  that  it  is  manifested,  every  one  is  called  upon 
to  be  a  worker  together  with  God.  The  whole  Christian  world  is 
represented  as  one  great  society,  united,  by  their  submission  to  the 
same  Master  and  by  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  in  following 
"  after  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;"  and 
"  after  the  things — wherewith  one  may  edify  another." 

We  are  warranted  to  speak  of  this  co-operation  in  accomplishing 
the  great  design  of  the  gospel ;  for  although  the  Scriptures  represent 
the  blessings  there  revealed  as  acquired  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  character  necessary  in  order  to  a  participation  of 
them  as  originating  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  yet  they  uniformly 
address  us  in  a  style  which  supposes  that  there  is  something  for  us  to 
do.  We  are  commanded  to  "  work  out  our  own  salvation,"  and  we 
are  required  to  help  our  brethren  in  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord.  We 
soon  bewilder  ourselves  in  our  speculations,  when  we  attempt  to  settle 
the  boundaries  between  the  agency  of  God  and  the  agency  of  man. 
But  the  Scriptures,  without  condescending  to  enter  into  these  discus- 
sions, abound  in  exhortations  ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  shal- 
low reasonings  upon  subjects  so  infinitely  above  our  comprehension, 
will  be  sustained  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  obey  precepts  so  often 
repeated  and  so  plainly  expressed. 

The  Scriptures  mention  various  means,  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
employs,  in  producing  that  faith  which  is  the  principle  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  and  those  good  works  which  flow  from  this  principle. 
Bat  they  have  nowhere  furnished  any  marks  to  distinguish  the 
ijatural  operation  of  these  means  from  that  agency  of  the  Spirit,  with- 
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out  which  they  are  ineffectual.  "  The  wind,"  says  our  Lord, 
"  bloweth  where  it  hsteth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  The  Spirit  may  act  as  he  Avill,  but  there 
is  no  warrant  to  expect  that  the  conversion  of  any  individual  will  be 
brought  about  in  a  sudden  sensible  manner.  The  exercises  of  a  pious 
education,  the  habits  of  virtuous  youth,  the  impressions  fixed  upon 
the  mind  by  the  continued  instruction  and  conversation  of  the  wise, 
may  have  so  gradually  disposed  a  person  for  receiving  the  Gospel  in 
faith,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to- mark  any  great  change  which  ever 
took  place  in  the  state  of  his  soul,  or  the  time  when  faith,  the  gift  of 
God,  was  imparted  to  him  by  the  Spirit.  Yet  this  man  may  appear 
to  be  a  Christian  indeed,  by  bringing  forth  in  his  life  those  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  which  are  the  evidences  of  faith.  The  assurance  which 
arises  from  these  evidences  may  give  him  that  "peace  of  God  which 
passeth  understanding;"  and  the  Spirit  itself  may  bear  witness  with 
his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  From  hence  we  deduce  the  duty 
of  using  the  means  by  which  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  ordinarily 
conveyed,  and  the  presumption  of  all  who,  undervaluing  the  means, 
say  that  the}'-  wait  for  an  extraordinary  instantaneous  illapse  of  the 
Spirit.  H(ijice  too  you  perceive  the  reason  why  the  Scriptures  repre- 
sent the  earliest  Christians,  and  speak  of  Christians  in  all  succeeding 
a2:es,  as  a  society  distinguished  by  certain  regulations  and  outward 
ordinances.  If  the  Spirit  operated  immediately  upon  every  indivi- 
dual, all  these  would  be  a  yoke'of  ceremonies.  But  if  the  heavenly 
gift,  as  well  as  the  common  bounties  of  Providence,  is  to  be  dispensed 
by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  the  establishment  of  what  we  call  a 
church  is  necessary  for  "perfecting  the  saints,  and  for  edifying  the 
body  of  Christ."  So  speaks  the  apostle  Paul.  "  How  shall  they  call 
on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe 
in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent  ?  So  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God."*  The  promise  of  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alwaj^'s,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  seems,  by  the  terms  of  it, 
to  extend  to  a  much  longer  period  than  their  ministry  required  ;  and 
that  it  does  really  imply  the  presence  of  Jesus  with  his  church  in  all 
ages,  not  indeed  by  extraordinary  inspiration,  but  by  his  countenance 
and  protection,  is  manifest  from  another  declaration  of  his,  "  The 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  ray  church,"  and  from  the 
practice  of  his  apostles,  who  ordained  teachers,  overseers  of  the  flock, 
in  every  city  where  they  preached,  and  who  made  provision  that  the 
instruction  which  they  gave  by  word  or  writing  should  be  transmit- 
ted to  future  generations.  "  The  things,"  says  Paul  to  Timothy,  the 
minister  of  Ephesus,  "That  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many 
witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able 
to  teach  others  also."t  Some  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  contain  a 
delineation  of  the  form  of  those  churches  to  the  ministers  of  which  he 
writes,  and  directions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  several  office- 
bearers, and  concerning  the  exercise  of  discipline.     There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  this  form  had  been  established  by  his  authority ;  and  it  is 
natural  for  all  Christian  churches  to  endeavour  to  show  that  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions  do  not  depart  far  from  it.  Yet  it  is  nowhere 
said  that  this  ought  to  be  the  form  of  the  church  universal :  and  there 
are  expressions  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  which  imply  that  Christians 
are  allowed  to  use  a  prudent  accommodation  to  circumstances  in 
matters  of  external  order.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  things  infinitely  more  important  than  the  varieties  of  church 
government.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost:"*  and  those 
societies,  whose  institutions  approach  nearest  to  the  apostolical  prac- 
tice, have  no  warrant  to  condemn  their  brethren,  who  have  been  led 
by  a  different  progress  of  society  to  establishments  farther  removed 
from  it. 

But  amidst  this  difference  in  matters  of  order,  which  the  Scriptures 
do  not  condemn,  there  are  points  resulting  from  the  design  of  their 
institution  in  which  all  churches  ought  to  agree,  otherwise  they  are 
not  the  churches  of  Christ.  They  must  acknowledge  him  as  their 
head  and  master,  teaching  no  other  doctrine  than  that  form  of  sound 
doctrine,  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  his  a))ostles. 
They  mast  maintain  that  spiritual  worship  which  he  hath  substituted 
in  place  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  ;  and  they  must  observe,  according  to  his  institu- 
tion, the  ordinances  which  he  hath  established  in  his  church.  We 
apply  the  word  ordinances  or  sacraments  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  the  first,  a  rite  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  plunging 
into  water  tiie  proselytes  from  heathenism  to  the  law  of  JMoses,  but 
consecrated  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  universal  practice  of  his 
disciples,  as  the  mode  of  admitting  members  into  the  Christian 
society  :  the  second,  a  rite  which  originated  in  the  affectionate  leave 
which  our  Lord  took  of  his  disciples  at  the  domestic  feast  that  follow- 
ed the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  passover.  The  words  of  the  institu- 
tion, ^'  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come,'^  imply  that  the  Lord's  supper  is,  by 
the  appointment  of  Christ,  a  perpetual  ordinance  in  the  Christian 
church,  in  which  there  is  a  thankful  commemoration  of  the  benefits 
purchased  by  his  death  ;  and  the  Scriptures  lead  us  to  entertain  a 
very  high  conception  of  the  spiritual  effects  of  this  ordinance  with 
regard  to  those  who  partake  of  it  worthily,  by  calling  it  "  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ."f  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  the  external  badges  of  the  Christian  profession,  the 
rites  by  which  the  author  of  the  Gospel  meant  that  the  society  which 
lie  was  to  f)und  should  be  distinguished  from  every  other.  Thej^  are 
most  apposite  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his  religion  ;  there  is  a 
simplicity  and  significancy  in  them  which  accords  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  Gospel  ;  and,  as  they  were  appointed  by  Jesus 
himself,  no  human  authorhy  is  entitled  to  add  to  their  number,  or  to 
make  any  material  alteration  upon  the  manner  of  their  being 
observed. 

Upon  this  account,  we  rank  the  right  administration  of  Baptism  and 

•  Rom.  xiv.  17.  f  1  Cor.  x.  16. 
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of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  preaching  the  "faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  and  the  maintenance  of  spiritual  worship,  as  the  marks  of  a 
Christian  church.  We  gather  all  tlie  three  marks  from  the  naJture  of 
such  a  society,  and  from  several  places  of  Scripture  ;  and  we  find  the 
three  brought  into  one  view  in  the  description,  given  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  of  the  three  thousand  who  were  added  to  the  number  of  the 
disciples  by  the  sermon,  which  Peter  preached  ten  days  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus.  "  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were 
baptized.  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."* 

The  Church  of  Christ,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  these 
marks  of  distinction,  is  not  set  in  opposition  to  human  government. 
But  the  gospel,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  claims 
made  by  subjects  and  their  rulers,  enforces  obedience  by  the  example 
of  Jesus  and  of  his  apostles,  and  by  various  precepts  such  as  these, 
"  Render  unto  Cassar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's."  "  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake."t  The  ministers  of  this  religion, 
although  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  and  constituted  by  their 
master  the  spiritual  rulers  of  that  society,  for  whose  good  they  labour, 
are  not  entitled  to  assume,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  any  measure  of 
civil  power.  They  are  not  tlie  arbiters  between  the  parties  who 
contend  for  dominion.  But  they  co-operate  with  the  authority  of 
government,  by  their  prayers,  by  their  exhortations,  and  by  the 
natural  tendency  of  discourses  composed  upon  the  true  principles  of 
Christianity,  to  diffuse  a  general  spirit  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  order. 
Upon  this  account  they  have  received,  in  every  Christian  country,  the 
protection  of  the  state ;  and  in  these  happy  lands  where  we  live,  the 
establishment  of  that  form  of  Church  government,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  is  incor- 
porated with  the  civil  constitution.  The  ministers  of  the  establish- 
ment have  legal  security  for  their  livings.  They  have,  in  critical 
times,  by  their  influence  over  public  opinion,  rendered  very  important 
services  to  their  country;  and,  although  that  unwillingness  to  part 
with  any  portion  of  their  property,  which  is  felt  by  all  the  orders  of 
the  state,  and  which  grows  with  the  progrcvss  of  luxury,  may  prevent 
any  great  augmentation  of  the  moderate  provision  which  is  made  for 
the  ministers  of  our  church,  they  cannot  fail,  while  they  discharge 
their  duty,  to  continue  to  receive  the  countenance,  the  support,  and 
the  indulgence  of  the  legislature. 

•  Acts  ii.  41,  42.  f  Matt.  xxii.  21.  Rom.  xiii.  1.  1  Pet.  iL  13. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CHRISTIANITY    OF    INFINITE    IMPORTANCE. 


Out  of  the  preceding  view  of  the  Scripture  system,  there  arise 
some  general  observations  upon  which  I  wish  to  fix  your  attention, 
because  I  think  they  may  be  of  use  in  preparing  your  minds  for  the 
more  particular  discussions  upon  which  we  are  to  enter. 

The  first  observation  respects  the  importance  of  Christianity. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which,  for  the  reason  Avhicli  I  mentioned  in 
the  outset,  I  have  hitherto  hardly  said  any  thing.  The  common 
method  is,  to  place  what  is  called  the  necessity  of  revelation  before 
the  evidences  of  it,  and  to  argue  from  the  necessity  to  the  probfibility 
of  its  having  been  given.  But  I  have  always  thought  this  an  unfair 
and  a  presumptuous  mode  of  arguing.  It  appears  to  me,  that  we 
are  so  little  qualified  to  judge  what  is  necessary,  and  so  little  entitled 
to  build  our  expectation  of  heavenly  gifts  upon  our  own  reasonings, 
that  the  only  method  becoming  our  distance,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
divine  counsels,  is  first  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  revelation  has  been 
given,  and  then  to  learn  its  importance  by  examining  its  contents. 
Agreeably  to  this  method,  I  have  led  you  through  the  principal 
evidences  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  ;  I  have  given  a  general  account 
of  the  system  contained  in  those  books,  which  his  servants  wrote  by 
inspiration  ;  and  I  now  mean  to  deduce  from  that  account  the  im- 
portance of  what  the  inspired  books  contain. 

There  are  two  views  under  which  the  importance  of  Christianity 
may  be  stated.  We  may  consider  the  gospel  as  a  republication  of  the 
religion  of  nature,  or  we  may  consider  it  as  a  method  of  saving  sinnera. 


Section  I. 

We  may  consider  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  republication  of  the 
religion  of  nature.  I  have  adopted  this  phrase,  because,  from  the 
very  respectable  authority  by  which  it  has  been  used,  as  well  as  from 
its  own  significancy,  it  has  becom.e  a  fashionable  phrase ;  and  yet 
there  are  two  capital  mistakes  which  the  unguarded  use  of  it  may  oc- 
casion. The  first  is  an  opinion,  that  Christianity  is  merely  a  republi- 
cation of  the  religion  of  nature,  containing  nothing  more  than  the 
doctrines  and  duties  which  may  be  investigated  by  tlie  light  of  reason. 
But  it  follows  clearly  from  the  general  view  of  the  Scripture  system, 
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that  this  is  an  imperfect  and  false  account  of  Christianity  ;  because 
in  that  system  there  are  doctrines  concerning  the  Son  and  the  Spirit, 
and  their  offices  in  the  salvation  of  men,  of  which  reason  did  not 
give  any  intimation ;  and  there  are  duties  resulting  from  the  interpo- 
sition recorded  in  the  gospel,  which  could  not  possibly  exist  till  the 
knowledge  of  that  interposition  was  communicated  to  man.  The 
gospel  then,  professing  to  be  more  than  a  republication  of  the  religion 
of  nature,  a  view  of  its  importance,  proceeding  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  is  merely  a  republication,  must  be  so  lame  as  to  do  injustice  to 
the  system  thus  misrepresented.. 

The  second  mistake,  which  the  unguarded  use  of  this  phrase  may 
occasion,  is  an  opinion  that  the  religion  of  nature  is  essentially  defec- 
tive either  in  its  constitution,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  being  promulgated, 
and  that  the  imperfection  originally  adhering  to  it  called  for  ame.nd- 
ment.  But  this  is  an  opinion  which  appears  at  first  sight  unreasonable. 
If  the  Creator  intended  man  to  be  a  religious  creature,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  endowed  him  in  the  beginning  with  the  faculty  of 
attaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  as  might  be  the 
foundation  of  religion.  If  he  intended  him  to  be  a  moral  accoinitable 
creature,  it  is  to  be  presumed  tliat  he  furnished  him  with  a  rule  of  life. 
These  presumptions  are  confirmed,  when  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
subject  closely ;  for  we  cannot  analyze  the  human  mind,  without  dis- 
covering that  an  impression  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  congenial  to 
many  of  its  natural  sentiments.  There  is  a  strain  of  fair  reasoning, 
by  which  we  are  conducted,  from  principles  universally  admitted,  to 
some  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes.  There  are  obligations  im- 
plied in  the  dependence  of  a  reasonable  bein'g  upon  his  Creator. 
There  is  a  certain  line  of  conduct  dictated  by  the  constitution  and  the 
circumstances  of  man  ;  and  there  is  a  general  expectation  with  regard 
to  the  future  conduct  of  the  divine  government,  created  by  that  part 
of  it  which  we  behold,  and  corresponding  to  hopes  and  fears  of  which 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves.  All  this  makes  up  what  we  call  natural 
religion.  And  it  is  manifestly  supposed  in  Scripture;  for  we  read 
there,  that  "  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  among 
them :  for  God  hath  shown  it  to  them ;  for  the  invisible  things  of  God 
are  clearly  seen  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead : 
so  they  are  without  excuse,  because  that  when  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,"  We  read  that  those  who  had  no  written 
law  "are  a  law  to  themselves,  their  conscience  bearing  witness."* 
And,  through  the  whole  of  Scripture,  there  are  appeals  to  those  no- 
tions of  God  which  are  agreeable  to  right  reason,  and  to  that  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  which  is  there  considered  as  a  part  of  the  human 
constitution.  Although,  therefore,  some  zealous  unwise  friends  of 
Christianity  have  thought  of  doing  honour  to  revelation  by  depre- 
ciating natural  religion,  and  although  you  will  find  that  some  sects  of 
Christians  have  been  led  by  their  peculiar  tenets  to  deny  that  man 
has  naturally  any  knowledge  of  God,  you  will  not  suppose  that  all 
who  use  the  phrase.  Republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  adopt 
these  opinions,  or  even  approach  to  them ;  and  you  will  find,  that  the 

*  See  Macknight's  translation  of  Rom.  ii.  15;  i.  18,  19,  20. 
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soundest  and  ablest  divines  consider  natural  religion  as  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  man  at  the  time  of  his  creation.  If  you  take  the 
known  history  of  the  human  race  in  conjunction  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  opinion  of  these 
divines  is  well  founded.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  transmitted 
from  the  first  man  to  his  descendaius  a  tradition  of  his  coming  into 
the  world,  and  of  his  finding  every  thing  there  new;  and  if  you  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account,  this  tradition,  by  the  long  lives 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  would  pass  for  inany  centuries 
through  very  few  hands.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  too,  even  indepen- 
dently of  the  authority  of  Moses,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race,  there  would  be  a  more  immediate  intercourse  between  man  and 
his  Creator,  than  after  the  connections  of  society  had  been  formed 
and  established  upon  the  earth.  This  tradition  and  this  revelation 
might  fix  the  attention  of  the  posterity  of  the  first  man  upon  tiiose 
suggestions  and  deductions  of  reason,  which  give  some  knowledge 
of  the  being,  the  attributes,  and  the  moral  government  of  God ;  and 
there  might  be  thus  a  foundation  laid  for  the  universal  observance  of 
some  kind  of  worship  as  the  expression  of  gratitude  and  trust.  From 
a  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Creator,  there  would  arise  the  feeling 
of  obligation  to  serve  him,  so  that  natural  religion  would  come  in  aid 
of  the  dictates  of  conscience  ;  and  the  obedience  which  man  yielded 
to  the  law  of  morality,  while  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature  it  was 
rewarded  with  inward  peace,  would  enable  him,  by  his  apprehension 
of  a  righteous  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  to  look  forward  with  good 
hope  to  those  future  scenes  of  the  divine  government  under  which  he 
might  be  permitted  to  exist.  I  do  not  say  that  this  complete  system 
of  pure  natural  religion  ever  was  established  in  any  country  merely 
by  reasoning :  but  I  do  say,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  may  be  referred  to 
principles  of  reason  ;  that  early  tradition  called  and  directed  men  to 
apply  these  principles  to  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  that,  had  they 
been  properly  followed  out,  man  would  have  been  possessed,  inde- 
pendently of  any  extraordinary  revelation,  of  a  ground  of  religion, 
and  a  rule  of  life,  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  cre- 
ated. 

Having  guarded  against  the  second  mistake  which  I  mentioned,  by 
fixing  in  your  minds  this  preliminary  point,  that  the  religion  of  nature 
was  not  originally  defective,  you  proceed  to  consider  what  importance 
the  Gospel  derives  from  being  a  republication  of  that  religion. 

You  will  begin  with  observing  it  to  be  very  conceivable  that  the 
whole  system  of  natural  religion  may  admit  of  being  proved  by 
reason,  and  yet  that  particular  circumstances  may  have  prevented 
that  continued  exercise  of  reason,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  it  might 
have  been  attained.  We  often  see  men  remaining,  through  their  own 
fault  or  neglect,  ignorant  of  many  things  which  they  might  have 
known;  and  the  recency  of  many  great  discoveries  is  a  proof  how 
slowly  the  human  mind  advances  to  truth,  although  no  one  is  so 
absurd  as  to  infer,  from  the  abounding  of  error,  that  truth  is  not 
agreeable  to  reason.  If  there  was  an  early  departure  from  the  duties 
of  natural  religion,  it  is  plain  that  this  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
mankind  would  estrange  them  from  that  God  whom  they  were 
conscious  of  disobeying,  would  weaken  the  original  impression  oftha* 
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law  which  they  were  breaking,  and  would  overcast  the  hopes  con- 
nected with  tlie  observance  of  it.  Tlie  universal  tradition  of  the 
creation  might,  for  a  few  generations,  in  some  measure  counterbalance 
this  tendency.  But  as  men  spread,  over  the  earth,  the  memory  of  the 
truths  received  from  their  first  parents  would  become  fainter;  as  their 
passions  were  excited  by  a  multiplicity  of  new  objects,  the  restraints 
to  wliicli  they  had  submitted  in  a  simpler  state  of  society  would  lose 
tlieir  power,  and  a  growing  corruption  of  religion  would  accompany 
the  progress  of  vice.  Tliis  is  the  very  account  of  the  matter  which 
the  apostle  Paul  gives  us.  "  When  they  knew  God,  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  nor  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  tlieir  imagi- 
nations, and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened ;  and  they  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  info  an  image  made  lilie  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  And 
even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  con- 
venient." Tiiese  are  the  words  of  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
and  the  best  commentary  upon  them  is  the  religious  history  of  the 
heathen  world.  You  need  not  look  to  those  savage  tribes,  where  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  depressed  by  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, have  a  very  limited  range,  and  man  appears  raised  but  a  few 
degrees  above  the  beasts  with  whom  he  associates.  Recollect  the 
polished  and  learned  nations,  whose  philosopher  we  study,  and  to 
whose  writings  every  scholar  feels  and  owns  his  obligations  ;  and  in 
their  religious  history  you  will  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  Although  reason  was  there  highly  cultivated  ; 
although  art  and  science  made  distinguished  progress ;  although  the 
public  establishments  of  religion  were  magnificent  and  expensive,  yet 
the  fathers  of  science,  in  respect  of  religious  knowledge  were  as 
children,  "and  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  There  was  a 
darkness  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  one 
supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  the  rewarder  of 
those  who  seek  him,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  good,  and  the 
avenger  of  the  vr'icked,  this  most  valuable  knowledge  was  lost  in  the 
belief  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  who  had  the  passions,  the  vices,  the 
contentions  of  men,  whose  character  and  conduct,  instead  of  adminis- 
tering comfort  in  distress,  and  strength  under  temptation,  sunk  the 
afflicted  in  despair,  and  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  worshipper. 
There  was  a  darkness  with  regard  to  the  method  of  pleasing  the  gods. 
Multiplied  sacrifices  offered  with  much  doubt,  and  with  the  fear  of 
giving  ofience,  a  pageantry  of  costly  ceremonies,  a  wearisome  round 
of  superstitious  observances,  made  up  the  religion  of  thehea.then,  and 
excluded  that  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  it  is  the  honour  of 
a  reasonable  creature  to  ofter  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  There  was  a 
darkness  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  life.  The  voice  of  conscience 
was  not  only  left  without  the  support  of  true  religion,  but  was  in 
many  instances  perverted  by  corrupt  systems.  No  scholar  will  deny, 
that  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  ancient  states  cherished  certain 
public  virtues  which  were  both  useful  and  splendid  ;  and  the  names 
of  many  citizens  will  be  celebrated  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  for 
heroism,  the  love  of  their  country,  disinterestedness,  and  generosity. 
But  any  person,  who  takes  a  near  view  of  the  manners  of  the  great 
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body  of  the  people  in  ancient  times,  finds  that  the  established  system 
of  morality  was  loose  and  debauched  ;  for,  although  the  state  often 
required  great  exertions  from  the  citizens  for  its  own  preservation,  no 
restraint  was  imposed  upon  the  indulgence  of  many  evil  passions,  and 
the  grossest  vices  were  conceived  to  be  consistent  with  pure  virtue. 
There  was  still  greater  darkness  with  regard  to  the  hopes  of  men. 
The  impression  of  a  future  state  is  so  congenial  to  the  mind  of  man, 
that  it  could  not  be  effaced.  But  the  opinions  generally  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  future  place  of  both  the  good  and  the  bad  were 
mixed  with  a  number  of  childish  fables,  which  exposed  to  ridicule, 
and  even  brought  into  suspicion,  that  important  truth  which  they  only 
obscured.  The  wise  men  who  arose  in  dilferent  ages,  although  they 
did  not  implicitly  adopt  the  vulgar  errors,  were  not  fitted  to  dispel 
this  darkness.  Some  were  led  by  the  absurdity  of  the  received  creeds 
rashly  to  reject  the  fundamental  articles  of  religion  ;  and  that  they 
might  depart  as  f^^ir  as  possible  from  the  superstition  of  their  country- 
men, they  denied  tjie  being  of  a  God,  or  they  excluded  him  from  the 
government  of  the  world.  Those  who  did  not  thus  contradict  the 
natural  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  were  unable  to  divest  them- 
selves of  an  attachment  to  prevailing  opinions  and  universal  practice; 
and  while  their  writings  contain  many  traces  of  a  rational  system, 
they  sacrificed  in  public  to  the  gods  of  their  country.  Their  writings 
and  their  discourses  did  enlighten  the  minds  of  their  scholars.  But 
these  scholars  were  few.  The  great  body  of  the  people  had  neither 
leisure  nor  capacity  to  follow  their  investigations.  But  they  saw  that 
the  practice  of  the  philosophers  did  not,  in  any  material  respect,  diff'er 
from  their  own.  The  authority  of  the  wise,  therefore,  instead  of 
correcting,  confirmed  the  popular  system,  and  that  system,  founded  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  God,  took  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
was  established  by  law,  by  example,  and  by  custom. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  picture  of  the  religious  state  of 
the  heathen  world.  You  find  it  drawn  at  full  length  in  the  books 
which  are  commonly  read  upon  this  subject,  particularly  in  Clarke's 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  in  Leland's  Advantages 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Bishop  Sher- 
lock's Discourses.  But  even  from  the  slight  sketch  that  has  now  been 
given,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
system  of  natural  religion,  which  we  are  able  to  deduce  from  princi- 
ples of  reason,  and  the  forms  of  religion  which  obtained  in  the 'most 
enlightened  nations.  It  is  true  that  the  land  of  Judea  enjoyed,  from 
very  early  times,  a  revelation  of  one  God.  The  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  was  worshipped  in  that  country  for  many  ages  without  the 
mixture  of  idolatry,  and  a  system  of  pure  morality  was  contained  in 
the  books  that  were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  the  revela- 
tion which  distinguished  this  narrow  district  was  not  intended,  and 
was  not  fitted,  to  be  the  light  of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  it  was  obscured  by  tradition  ;  and  the  law  given  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  instead  of  being  able  to  correct  the  prevailing  superstition, 
stood  in  need  of  a  more  spiritual  interpretation  than  it  received  from 
the  Jewish  doctors.  But  whatever  was  the  measure  of  light  which 
the  Jews  enjoyed,  it  extended  in  very  scanty  uncertain  portions  to 
Other  nations,  and  they  were,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  "  without  God, 
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and  without  hope  in  the  world,"  till  the  pure  system  of  natural  reli- 
gion which  they  had  lost  was  republished  in  the  gospel. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  that  a  re- 
publication of  the  religion  of  nature  was  most  desirable.  And  when 
you  attend  to  the  gospel,  you  will  find  that  it  not  only  contains  the 
knowledge  which  was  lost,  but  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  its  character  to 
give  such  a  republication  as  the  circumstances  that  have  been  stated 
seem  to  require.  Those  notions  of  the  being,  the  attributes,  and  the 
government  of  God,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  proposed,  appear 
most  agreeable  to  right  reason,  are  delivered  by  a  teacher  who  was 
sent  from  heaven  to  declare  God  to  man.  That  law,  which  the  Al- 
mighty wrote  in  the  beginning  upon  the  human  heart,  is  taught  by 
authority  as  the  will  of  our  Creator;  and  the  hope  of  future  recom- 
pense is  established  by  his  promise.  The  manifest  signatures  of  a 
divine  interposition,  which  attended  the  introduction  of  tlie  gospel, 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  system  there  republislied  ;  the 
form  in  which  that  system  is  delivered  renders  it  level  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  every  one ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  perpetuate  the 
instruction  which  it  conveys. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  upon  this  subject,  that  the  simpli- 
city which  distinguishes  the  gospel,  corresponds  in  the  most  adnjirable 
manner  to  its  character,  as  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature. 
The  ancient  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  exercise  their  reason  in 
profound  and  subtle  disquisitions,  and  valued  any  system  according  to 
the  depth  and  acuteness  of  thought  which  it  discovered.  There  are 
many  points  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  manner  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  its  operations,  which  they  had  investigated  with  much 
care,  and  which,  after  all  their  research,  they  found  involved  in  much 
darkness.  But  such  speculations,  however  agreeable  an  aniusement 
they  afibrd  to  a  thinking  mind,  form  no  part  of  natural  religion  ;  and 
accordingly  they  do  not  enter  into  the  republication  of  it.  There  is 
not  in  the  gospel  any  delineation  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
spiritual  substances,  or  any  solution  of  those  questions  about  which 
the  ancient  schools  were  divided.  All  abstruse  points  are  left  just 
where  they  were  ;  and  the  important  practical  truths,  in  which  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  are  equally  concerned,  are  rested  not  upon 
long  deductions  of  reasoning,  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
find  themselves  incapable  of  following,  but  upon  an  authority  which 
they  are  at  no  loss  to  apprehend,  the  simple  assertion  of  men  who 
bring  with  them  the  most  satisfying  evidence  that  they  speak  the 
truth. 

The  order  and  precision  of  a  philosophical  system  might  have 
pleased  the  learned.  But  had  the  gospel  condescended,  in  this  respect, 
to  assimilate  itself  to  works  of  human  genius,  it  would  have  borne 
on  its  face  this  manifest  inconsistency,  that  while  it  professed  to  teach 
doctrines  of  equal  importance  to  all,  it  taught  them  in  a  manner  which 
few  only  could  understand.  That  it  might  be  of  universal  use,  and 
might  truly  supply  what  was  wanting,  it  came  at  first  "not  with  ex- 
cellency of  speech,  or  of  wisdom,"  but  with  great  plainness  of  words, 
accompanied  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  The  book  in 
which  this  republication  is  handed  down,  from  the  historical  form  of 
some  parts,  and  the  familiar  epistolary  style  of  others,  imprints  itself 
19  2  E 
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deeply  upon  every  understanding,  mingles  itself  readily  with  the 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  ordinary  men,  and  is  retained  in  the 
memory,  so  as  to  be  easily  applied  upon  every  occasion.  Those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  form  general  views,  to  connect  in  their  minds 
the  parts  of  a  whole,  or  to  act  systematically,  carry  away  from  the 
reading  of  this  book  detached  sentences  and  precepts,  which  minister 
to  their  comfort  and  improvement :  and  even  when  their  quotations 
discover  narrow  or  mistaken  notions  of  theology,  their  hearts  are 
made  better  by  the  facility  with  which  the  quotations  occur. 

To  all  this  there  must  be  added  that  popular  and  familiar  mode  of 
instruction,  which  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  furnish.  The  crowd 
of  worshippers,  who  assembled  in  a  heathen  temple  to  behold  a 
splendid  sacrifice,  retired  without  any  rational  conceptions  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  No  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the  ordinary 
services  of  religion  with  the  information  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  lessons  of  morality  were  confined  to  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers.  But  all  who  live  in  a  Christian  country  enjoy,  by  the 
republication  of  natural  religion,  a  standhig  kind  of  admonition,  with 
which  the  world  was  unacquainted  in  former  ages.  Those  truths  and 
those  duties  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  of 
society  as  well  as  with  the  eternal  interests  of  man,  are  placed  before 
them  in  a  language  which  every  one  that  is  willing  to  hear  may 
understand.  Persons,  who  feel  themselves  unequal  in  every  other 
respect,  are  admitted  to  receive  the  same  benefit  and  consolation. 
The  ignorant  are  enlightened,  and  the  careless  are  put  in  remem- 
brance. 

And  thus,  as  we  formerly  found  that  the  system  of  natural  religion 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  infinitely  more  per- 
fect than  any  that  had  been  published  before,  as  we  found  also  that 
the  growing  improvement  of  those  that  have  been  published  since 
eannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the  benefit 
which  they  derived  from  this  republication,  so  to  the  same  cause  we 
may  ascribe  the  universal  diff"usion  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion 
"in  every  Christian  country.  The  public  establishment  of  Christianity 
is  a  standing  memorial,  a  perpetual  remembrancer  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion,  and  the  great  duties  of  life.  It  has  given  the  vulgar 
in  our  days  more  sound  and  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  nature  and 
government  of  God,  of  the  extent  of  our  obligations  and  our  hopes, 
than  almost  any  philosopher  in  ancient  times  was  able  to  attain  ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  words,  which  so  perfectly  express  the  dif- 
ference between  the  heathen  world  and  those  countries  where  Chris- 
tianity is  professed  in  simplicity  and  purity,  as  the  words  by  which, 
Jeremiah  foretold  the  change.  "  After  those  days,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  I 
will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts: 
And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them."* 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  upon  the  first  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Christianity  is  this.  The  gospel  is  a  republication  of  the 
religion  of  nature,  imparting  that  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  which 

•  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34. 
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is  agreeable  to  the  deductions  of  the  most  enhghtened  reason,  but 
which  unfavourable  circunristances  had  prevented  any  man  from 
attaining  by  means  of  reason,  removing  those  errors  to  which  no 
other  method  of  instruction  had  applied  any  effectual  remedy,  and 
diffusing  by  its  institutions,  to  men  of  every  condition,  the  information, 
the  instruction,  and  the  comfort  which  it  conveys.  If  knowledge  be 
better  than  ignorance,  if,  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  true  religion  contribute  the  largest  share  to  the 
consolation  and  improvement  of  human  life;  and  if  this  most  valuable 
knowledge  be  now  rendered  accessible,  extensive,  and  permanent, — 
Christianity,  which  has  accomplished  so  happy  a  change  by  repub- 
lishing the  religion  of  nature,  is  in  this  view  most  important.  It 
deserves  to  be  received  with  thankfulness,  to  be  cherished  with  care, 
to  be  honoured  and  encouraged  by  every  friend  of  mankind.  He, 
whose  discourse  or  example  recommends  Christianity  to  others,  con- 
tributes by  so  doing  to  preserve  and  to  spread  the  light  that  is  in  the 
world.  He,  who  employs  any  means  to  depreciate  the  public  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  does  so  (ay  contribute  to  extinguish  that  light, 
and  (o  bring  back  those  times  of  heathen  darkness,  from  which  this 
republication  of  natural  religion  hath  rescued  a  great  part  of  the 
human  race. 


Section  II. 

The  general  account  of  the  Scripture  system  presented  Christianity 
to  us  as  a  remedy  for  the  depravity  which  has  pervaded  the  human 
race.     I  am  now  to  illustrate  its  importance  considered  in  this  view. 

Although  the  religion  of  nature  be  liable  to  be  obscured  by  the 
general  practice  of  vice,  yet  if  it  were  fitted  by  its  original  constitution 
to  be  the  religion  of  a  sinner,  nothing  more  than  a  republication  would 
at  any  time  be  required,  in  order  to  render  it  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  man.  But  even  after  the  religion  of  nature  has  been 
restored  in  its  original  purity,  the  provision  made  by  it  for  the  com- 
fort, the  direction,  and  the  hope  of  man,  is  inadequate  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  by  being  a  sinner.  In  this  new 
situation,  the  deformity,  the  weakness,  the  depravity  of  mind,  which 
belong  to  sin,  enter  into  his  condition ;  he  is  also  a  transgressor  of  the 
divine  law,  and  as  such  is  liable  to  the  consequences  of  transgression. 
But  religion  cannot  exist  in  such  a  situation,  without  the  knowledge 
of  some  method  of  obtaining  pardon.  For  the  expression  which  you 
read  in  the  1 30th  Psalm,  is  strictly  accurate.  "  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldst 
mark  iniquities,  0  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?  But  there  is  forgiveness 
with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared ;"  i.  e.  there  can  be  no  fear  of 
God,  no  religion  to  a  sinner,  unless  there  be  forgiveness  with  God: 
and,  therefore,  the'  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  judging  of  the  im- 
portance of  Christianity  under  this  second  view  is.  What  are  the 
hopes  of  forgiveness  in  the  religion  of  nature  ?  From  whence  are  these 
hopes  derived  ? 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  hopes  of  forgiveness  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  that  law  which  the  relia;ion  of  nature  delivers.     A  law 
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enjoins  obedience,  promises  reward,  it  may  be,  to  those  who  obey 
and  always  denounces  punishment  against  those  who  disobey.  It 
would  destrov  itself,  if  it  were  delivered  in  these  terms :  You  are  com- 
manded to  obey,  but  you  shall  be  forgiven  although  you  transgress. 
The  hopes  of  forgiveness,  then,  are  to  be  sought  in  «£)me  part  of  the 
religion  of  nature  distinct  from  the  law.  But  d  .s  not  pretended  that 
the  religion  of  nature  contains  any  specific  promise  of  forgiveness,  the 
record  of  which  may  be  pleaded  by  transgressors  as  a  bar  to  the  full 
execution  of  the  sanctions  of  the  law.  It  is  not  possible  to  show  the 
place  where  such  a  record  is  to  be  found.  And  therefore  there  is  no 
source  from  which  the  hopes  of  forgiveness  can  be  drawn  under  the 
religion  of  nature,  but  those  general  notions  of  the  compassion  of 
God,  from  which  it  may  appear  probable  that  he  will  accept  of  the 
repentance  of  a  sinner,  and  reinstate  in  his  favour  those  who  have 
oifended  him,  when  they  return  to  their  duty.  It  is  admitted,  by  all 
who  have  just  notions  of  the  divine  character,  that  the  same  process 
of  reasoning,  which  conducts  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God. 
establishes  in  our  minds  a  belief  of  his  goodness.  It  is  natural  to 
think,  that  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  when  exercised  to 
frail  fallible  creatures,  will  assume  the  form  of  compassion  or  long 
suffering.  We  see,  in  the  course  of  his  Providence,  various  instances 
of  a  delay  or  mitigation  of  punishment;  and  there  are  many  appear- 
ances, which  clearly  indicate  that  we  live  under  a  merciful  constitu- 
tion. But  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  from  them  to  draw  this 
general  conclusion,  that  all  who  repent  will  finally  be  forgiven  under 
the  Divine  government.  You  will  be  satisfied  that  this  conclusion 
goes  very  far  beyond  the  premises,if  you  attend  to  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  same  process  of  reasoning  which  leads  us  to  the  belief 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  ascertains  also  his  holiness,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
justice,  all  of  which  seem  to  require  the  punishment  of  sinners.  It  is 
true  those  perfections,  of  which  our  conceptions  lead  us  to  speak  as 
separate  from  one  another,  unite  in  the  Deity  with  entire  harmony 
to  form  one  purpose,  and  that  there  never  can  be  any  opposition 
among  them  in  the  Divine  mind,  or  in  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
counsels.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  how  far  any  particular 
exercise  of  justice  or  of  goodness  is  consistent  with  this  harmony  ;  and 
it  is  manifest  that  every  reasoning,  which  proceeds  upon  a  partial 
view  of  the  divine  character,  must  be  insecure.  Further,  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  relations  which  subsist  amongst  the  parts  of  the 
universe.  But,  we  can  suppose  that  reasons  of  the  divine  conduct, 
inexplicable  to  us,  may  arise  from  these  relations  ;  and  even  in  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  is  most  open  to  our  observation,  although 
we  cannot  always  account  for  the  limitations  of  the  divine  goodness, 
we  can  mark  instances  where  the  long  suffering  of  God  seems  to  be 
exhausted,  where  repentance  ceases  to  be  of  any  avail,  and  men  are 
left  to  endure,  without  alleviation,  all  the  evils  which  they  had 
incurred  by  transgression.  It  is  possible,  that  instances  of  this  kind, 
which  are  very  numerous,  may  be  mingled  with  the  examples  of 
compassion  in  the  Divine  government  to  guard  us  against  the  conclu- 
sion which  repeated  compassion  might  seem  to  warrant,  to  give  us 
warning  that  the  time  for  repentance  has  an  end,  and  that,  in  the  final 
issue  of  the  system  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  obstinate  transgressors 
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of  divine  law  shall  bear  without  remedy  the  full  weight  of  that 
punisluiient  wliicii  they  deserve. 

But  even  although  there  were  not  so  many  analogies  in  nature, 
conspiring  to  show  that  repentance  is  not  always  efficacious,  the  bare 
inipossibili-ty  of  demonstrating,  from  any  known  principles,  tliat  every 
penitent  shall  be  forgiven,  is  sufficient  to  evince  the  infinite  impor- 
tance of  Christianity.  If  the  religion  of  nature,  with  all  those  intima- 
tions of  the  divine  goodness,  which  are  the  ground  of  trust  and  hope 
to  those  who  obey,  does  not  give  a  positive  assurance  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  and  government  of  God  to  forgive  all  who 
transgress,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  new  situation,  into  which  men  are 
brought  by  being  sinners,  renders  a  promise  of  pardon  most  desirable 
to  them,  because  without  this  special  declaration  of  the  divine  will,  their 
religion  must  rest  upon  a  very  precarious  foundation  ;  and  tlierefore  the 
Gospel,  whose  peculiar  character  it  is  to  contain  such  a  declaration, 
which  publishes  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  him,  by 
whom  all  that  believe  are  justified,  and  have  peace  with  God,  deserves 
the  name  of  fDayymoi/,  good  tidings,  better  than  any  other  message 
which  the  world  ever  heard,  and  is  in  truth  the  best  gift  which 
heaven  could  bestow.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  while  the 
religion  of  nature  leaves  the  reason  of  a  sinner  to  struggle  with  his 
passions,  and  does  not  revive  his  soul,  under  the  experience  of  his 
weakness,  by  the  assurance  of  his  receiving  any  assistance  in  the  con- 
flict, the  Gospel  contains  a  promise  of  grace  as  well  as  of  pardon.  It 
confirms  the  law  of  his  mind  by  those  influences  of  the  Spirit,  which 
we  stated  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  reasonable  nature  of  man, 
and  while  it  publishes  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  places  him 
in  circumstances  so  favourable  to  his  moral  improvement  as  may 
prevent  a  repetition  of  sins.  That  progress  in  virtue,  which  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel  forms,  is  connected  with  the  hope  of  a  reward  which  is  in- 
finitely more  precious  than  the  most  exalted  creature  of  God  can  claim 
as  a  recompeuce  due  to  his  obedience,  but  which,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  Christ,  is  reserved  in  heaven  to  crown  the  feeble 
divided  services  of  a  degenerate  race,  and  the  security  of  which  is  so 
completely  incorporated  with  the  whole  constitution  of  the  law,  that 
no  doubt  of  this  unmerited  gift  being  at  length  conferred  can  remain 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who  live  under  the  power  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

From  the  circumstances  that  have  been  mentioned,  you  may  mark 
the  precise  diff"erence  between  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion 
of  Christ.  The  former  has  no  original  defect.  When  properly  under- 
stood, i.  e.  when  conclusions  are  fairly  and  fully  drawn  from  premises 
which  the  light  of  reason  may  discover,  it  includes  the  most  exalted 
views  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  of  his  moral  government,  and  a 
complete  delineation  of  the  duties  of  man  as  a  creature  of  God,  an 
individual,  and  a  member  of  society.  But  being,  by  its  constitution, 
the  reliafion  of  those  who  perform  their  duty,  it  holds  forth  only 
general  doubtful  grounds  of  hope  to  those  who  transgress.  The 
gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  revealed  after  transgression 
was  introduced,  and  professing  to  be  the  religion  of  sinners,  makes 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  new  situation  of  man.  It  is  this  differ- 
ence which  constitutes  the  infinite  importance  of  Christianity.  A 
19* 
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remedy  is  there  offered  for  that  state  of  depravity  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  universal.  The  remedy  is  complete  in  its  nature.  But 
it  is  not  of  use  to  those  by  whom  it  is  rejected.  In  what  degree  its 
efficacy  may  extend  to  those  who  never  heard  of  it,  we  have  no 
warrant  to  say.  But  it  is  most  reasonable,  that  those,  who  refuse  the 
remedy  when  it  is  offered  to  them,  should  remain  under  the  disease. 
The  disease  was  not  created  by  the  gospel ;  it  existed  before-hand, 
and  unless  it  be  removed,  the  natural  effects  of  it  must  be  felt.  The 
Scripture,  therefore,  says,  that  "  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,"*  i.  e.  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  which  his  sins  deserve,  retains  its  force.  And  he 
cannot  surely  complain,  if  when  he  despises  the  deliverance  which 
the  gospel  brings,  he  continues  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  whole 
world  would  have  been,  if  there  had  been  no  gospel. 

Hitherto  we  have  deduced  the  importance  of  Christianity  from  its 
suitableness  to  the  present  circumstances  of  man,  from  the  value  of 
the  blessings  which  are  peculiar  to  this  religion,  and  from  this  plain 
position,  that  a  rejection  of  it  necessarily  implies  a  forfeiture  of  its 
peculiar  blessings.  But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  subject,  and 
there  remain  some  awful  views  of  the  importance  of  Christianity, 
which  imply  that  the  rejection  of  it  is  not  only  a  forfeiture  of  bless- 
ings, but  is  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  positive  guilt. 

In  order  to  enter  into  these  views,  you  will  recollect,  from  the 
general  account  of  the  Scripture  system,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  assurance  of  pardon  is  conveyed  by  the  gospel  discloses  to  us  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  two  persons,  of  whose  existence  the  light 
of  nature  had  not  given  any  intimation,  but  who,  by  their  active 
interposition  in  our  behalf,  claim  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of  all 
to  whom  that  interposition  is  made  known.  The  sentiments,  which 
it  becomes  us  to  entertain  towards  any  person,  correspond  to  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  of  his  character  and  his  exertions.  And 
therefore  as  the  first  duties  of  natural  religion  respect  the  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  made  known  to  us  by  his  works,  so  there  are 
duties  resulting  immediately  from  that  knowledge  of  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  which  is  communicated  by  the  gospel ;  and  a  failure  in  these 
duties  is  as  truly  a  breach  of  morality  as  any  transgression  of  the  law 
of  nature. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  these  duties  are  binding  only  upon 
those  who  study  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  that  if  any  person 
willingly  remains  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  interposition 
which  it  records,  he  is  not  answerable  for  neglecting  the  duties  created 
by  that  interposition.  But  it  will  readily  occur  to  you,  in  answer  to 
this  objection,  that  a  reasonable  creature  is  as  much  bound  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  duty,  as  to  perform  it  after 
it  is  known :  and  you  will  find  that  the  plea,  drawn  from  wilful 
ignorance  or  unbelief  to  excuse  the  neglect  of  the  peculiar  duties  of 
the  gospel,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture. 
We  read  there,  that  "he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned,"  for  this 
very  reason,  "  because  he  hath  not  believed  on  the  name  of  the  Son 
of  God."f     His  unbelief  is  the  cause  of  his  condemnation.     The 
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enemies  of  Christianity  have  formed,  out  of  such  declarations,  a  very- 
heavy  charge  against  our  religion.  They  say  that  the  gospel  means 
to  threaten  men  into  a  belief  of  its  doctrines,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  now  stating  the  importance  of  Christianity  is  calculated 
to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence  by  working  upon  the  principle  of 
fear,  and  to  force  assent  in  spite  of  reason.  We  admit  that  if  this 
charge  were  true,  the  gospel  would  indeed  be  unworthy  of  God,  and 
unworthy  of  man.  We  admit  that  authority  never  can  supply  the 
place  of  truth,  and  that  not  even  the  immediate  prospect  of  danger 
can  compel  a  reasonable  creature, to  yield  his  assent  without  sufficient 
evidence.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  assert,  that  it  is  often  incumbent 
upon  a  reasonable  creature  to  exercise  his  reason,  and  that  he  may 
deserve  punishment  for  refusing  his  assent  when  sufficient  evidence  is 
offered  him.  In  common  life,  we  meet  with  many  instances  where 
men  bring  calamities  upon  themselves  and  their  families,  by  not 
believing  what  they  would  have  believed,  if  they  had  bestowed  pro- 
per attention.  It  is  therefore  no  new  doctrine,  and  it  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  Divine  government,  that 
men  should  suffer  for  unbelief;  and  in  the  case  of  the  gospel,  there  are 
circumstances  which  render  unbelief,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  criminal. 
The  gospel  contains  the  strongest  call  which  a  reasonable  creature 
can  receive,  to  exercise  his  reason  in  judging  of  evidence.  It  professes 
to  be  a  message  from  God,  the  author  of  human  nature,  affording  man 
that  assistance  in  recovering  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  his  nature, 
of  which  he  is  conscious  that  he  stands  in  need.  The  person,  who 
delivered  this  gracious  and  seasonable  message,  appealed  to  a  series 
of  prophecies  meant  to  prepare  the  world  for  his  coming,  and  to  works 
of  his  own,  far  exceeding  human  power.  Unlike  the  former  servants 
of  heaven,  he  called  himself  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  he  introduced  his 
doctrine,  not  as  a  temporary  institution,  looking  forward  to  something 
beyond  itself,  but  as  a  complete,  universal,  and  unchangeable 
religion.  "  Last  of  all,"  says  Jesus,  "  he  sent  unto  them  his  Son, 
saying,  they  will  reverence  my  Son."  We  behold  here  every 
circumstance,  which  is  fitted  to  rouse  attention,  and  which  can  render 
inattention  unpardonable.  That  the  most  exalted  Spirit  should  refuse 
to  listen  to  any  thing  which  bore  the  name  of  a  message  from  his 
Creator,  were  presumption.  But,  that  a  feeble  imperfect  creature, 
who  is  conscious  that  he  has  offended  God,  should  precipitately  reject 
a  religion  which  brings  the  offers  of  mercy,  were  madness.  It  might 
be  expected,  that,  even  although  he  doubted  of  its  truth,  he  would 
eagerly  examine  it,  because,  if  it  be  true,  it  brings  him  the  most 
joyful  tidings,  and,  if  it  be  true,  to  reject  it  is  to  reject  the  counsel  of 
God  against  himself,  and  to  exclude  himself  from  all  future  hope  of 
mercy.  For  you  will  notice,  and  it  is  an  awful  consideration  which 
places  the  importance  of  Christianity  in  the  strongest  light,  that,  how- 
ever men  might  flatter  themselves,  under  the  §imple  religion  of 
nature,  with  general  reasonings  concerning  divine  mercy,  the  moment 
that  a  special  revelation  is  published,  promising  the  mercy  of  God 
upon  certain  terms,  and  disclosing  a  particular  manner  of  dispensing 
pardon  to  those  who  repent,  these  general  reasonings  are  at  an  end. 
If  every  one  must  admit  that  God  knows  better  than  we  do,  what  is 
becoming  his  nature  and  consistent  with  his  administration,  it  follows 
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undeniably  that  it  is  most  presumptuous  in  those  who  acknowledge 
that  pardon  is  necessary,  to  reject  the  particular  method  of  dispensing 
pardon  that  is  revealed,  and  yet  still  to  build  upon  uncertain  reason- 
ings an  expectation  that  it  will  be  dispensed.  If  the  words  which 
Jesus  uttered  be  true,  the  hopes  of  nature  are  included  in  the  hopes 
of  the  gospel,  and  no  hope  is  left  to  those  who,  neglecting  the  "great 
salvation  spoken  by  the  Lord,"  betake  themselves  to  the  religion  of 
nature. 

"  This,"  then,  "  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  It  is  supposed 
by  your  profession  that  you  understand  and  acknowledge  the  infinite 
importance  of  Christianity  considered  in  this  view ;  and  it  will  be 
your  peculiar  business  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  others  a  sense 
of  that  importance.  For  this  purpose  you  must  "be  ready  always 
to  give  an  answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  you  ;"  you  must  show,  by  your  manner  of  defending  Chris- 
tianity, that  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  Ught,  and  that  you  consider  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  as  capable  of  bearing  the  narrowest  scru- 
tiny, and  those  whom  you  call  to  receive  it  as  entitled  to  examine 
into  the  truth.  But  your  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  bring  them  to  this 
examination  with  a  fair  unprejudiced  mind.  You  will  meet  with 
many  who  ascribe  to  want  of  evidence,  or  to  a  peculiarity  in  their 
understanding,  what  does  in  fact  proceed  from  an  evil  heart.  You 
have  to  encounter  that  pride  which  refuses  to  submit  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  and  those  evil  passions,  which,  because  they  do  not  ex- 
pect to  receive  indulgence  under  the  gospel,  create  a  secret  wish  that 
it  were  false.  If  your  labours,  performed  with  good  intention,  with 
diligence,  with  prudence,  and  with  ability,  shall,  through  the  blessing 
of  God,  overcome  these  obstacles,  shall  form  in  the  minds  of  your 
hearers  what  our  Lord  calls  a  good  and  honest  heart,  and  shall  estab- 
lish their  faith  upon  a  rational  foundation,  you  will  not  only  promote 
the  welfare  of  society  by  teaching  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the 
great  duties  of  morality,  but  you  will  be  the  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  God  of  saving  the  souls  of  men  from  death,  and  so  carrying  for- 
ward the  great  purpose  for  which  this  dispensation  of  grace  was 
given. 

I  have  chosen  throughout  this  chapter  to  avoid  a  phrase  which  you 
often  hear,  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  revelation,  because  that 
phrase,  when  unguardedly  used,  is  apt  to  convey  improper  notions. 
It  may  be  conceived  to  imply,  that  God  was  in  justice  bound  to  grant 
this  revelation  ;  whereas  it  should  always  be  remembered,  in  theolo- 
gical discussions,  that  sinners  have  no  claim  to  any  thing,  and  that  the 
gospel  is  a  free  gift  proceeding  from  the  unmerited  grace  of  God,  for 
the  bestowing  or  withholding  of  which  He  is  in  no  degree  accounta- 
ble to  any  of  his  creatures.  The  phrase,  necessity  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  may  also  be  conceived  to  imply,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
God,  in  any  other  way,  to  save  the  world  ;  whereas  we  have  no  prin- 
ciples that  can  enable  us  to  judge  what  it  is  possible  for  God  to  do. 
We  investigate,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  understanding,  the 
fitness  of  that  which  he  has  done.  But  there  is  an  irreverence  in  our 
saying  confidently,  that  infinite  wisdom  could  not  have  devised  other 
ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  end.    I  have  chosen  rather  to  speak 
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of  the  desirableness  and  the  importance  of  Christianity,  whicli  imply 
all  that  should  be  meant  by  the  necessity  of  it,  viz.  that  it  republishes 
with  clearness  and  authority  the  religion  of  nature  ;  that  it  gives  the 
penitent  that  assurance  of  pardon  which  the  religion  of  nature  did 
not  affoi'd  them;  that  it  brings  along  with  it  an  indispensable  obliga- 
tion upon  those  to  whom  it  is  made  known  to  examine  its  evidence  : 
and  that  it  leaves  those  who  wantonly  reject  it  to  perish  in  their  sins. 
I  have  spoken  of  this  subject  with  an  earnestness  and  seriousness 
suited  to  its  nature.  You  often  hear  it  stated  from  the  pulpit,  and 
there  are  many  printed  sermons  where  it  is  fully  illustrated.  It  enters 
into  most  of  the  books  which  treat  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
But  it  requires  from  you  a  particular  study ;  and  when  you  have 
leisure  to  bestow  close  attention  upon  it,  I  would  recommend  to  you 
to  read  the  ablest  book  that  ever  was  written  against  the  importance 
of  Christianity,  I  mean  Tindal's  book,  entitled,  Christianity  as  old  as 
the  Creation.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show,  that  the  law  given 
to  man  at  his  creation  was  complete ;  that  it  is  published  in  the  most 
perfect  manner ;  that  it  does  not  admit  of  amendment ;  and  that  the 
additions,  which  succeeding  revelations  profess  to  make  to  it,  are  a 
proof  that  these  revelations  are  spurious.  The  positions  of  this  book, 
then,  if  they  be  true,  completely  annihilate  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity; for  they  go  thus  far,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
gospel  true,  but  what  was  from  the  beginning  contained  in  the  reli- 
gion of  nature,  and  published  more  universally,  and  with  much  less 
danger  of  error,  by  being  written  on  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  being 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  read  this  book,  which  is  written  with  great  art,  without  at  the 
same  time  reading  some  of  the  answers  to  it.  Leland,  on  the  Advan- 
tages of  the  Christian  Revelation,  has  given  a  full  picture  of  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  state  of  the  world,  when  the  gospel  was  published, 
which  demonstrates  that  there  is  much  false  colouring  in  Tindal's 
book.  Foster  also,  the  author  of  Sermons  and  Discourses  on  Natural 
Religion,  has  written  against  Tindal.  But  the  most  complete  answer, 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  student  who  reads  Tindal,  is  Cony- 
beare's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion.  There  have  been  few  abler 
divines  than  Bishop  Conybeare.  He  had  a  clear  logical  understand- 
ing, and  his  talents  were  whetted  and  called  forth  by  very  formidable 
antagonists.  He  was  contemporary  with  Lord  Bolinsbroke,  whose 
numerous  writings  against  Christianity  are  replete  with  false  philo- 
sophy, malicious  misrepresentations  of  facts,  and  keen  satire.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  that  it  cost  more  trouble  to  demolish  Cony- 
beare's  out-works,  than  to  take  the  citadel  of  any  of  his  other  oppo- 
nents; an  expression  which  implies,  that  this  divine  took  always 
strong  ground,  and  knew  well  where  to  rest  his  defence.  Accordingly 
in  his  answer  to  Tindal's  book,  he  has  detected  all  its  sophisms  and 
equivocations :  he  has  affixed  a  precise  meaning  to  his  words,  and 
has  shown,  in  a  train  of  the  most  convincing  and  masterly  reasoning, 
that  that  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  that  method  of 
redemption,  which  the  gospel  contains,  were  most  desirable  ;  and  that 
these  views  of  the  importance  of  Christianity  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  original  perfection  which  every  sound  theist  ascribes  to  the  law 
of  nature.    Bishop  Conybeare's  book  is  a  complete  illustration  of  the 
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importance  of  Christianity.  But  there  are  three  other  names  which 
cannot  be  omitted  at  this  time.  Clarke,  in  his  Evidences,  has  stated 
fully  what  is  commonly  called  the  necessity  of  revelation.  In  the  first 
volume  of  Sherlock's  Discourses,  which  is  almost  wholly  occupied 
with  this  subject,  you  find  those  luminous  views  which  distinguish 
the  writings  of  that  eminent  prelate  ;  and  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  part  of  his  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  with  rather  less  obscurity  than  is  found  in  other  chapters 
of  that  precious  treatise,  but  with  no  less  depth  of  thought,  has  stated, 
in  a  short  compass,  the  importance  of  Christianity. 

Leland  on  the  Christian  Revelation. 

Foster  on  Natural  Religion. 

Coiiybeare's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion. 

Clarke's  Evidences. 

Sherlock's  Discourses. 

Butler's  Analogy. 

Paley's  Evidences. 

Brown  against  Tindal. 

Haly  burton  on  Deiam. 
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A  si-coND  general  observation  arising  out  of  the  short  account  of 
the  Scripture  system,  is  this,  that  we  may  expect  to  find  in  that  sys- 
tem many  things  which  we  do  not  fully  comprehend.  Deistical  writers 
urge  this  as  an  objection  against  the  gospel.  They  say  that  it  is  the 
very  character  of  revelation  to  make  every  thing  plain,  but  that  a 
system  which  contains  mysteries,  leaves  us  still  in  the  dark,  and 
therefore,  that  the  mysteries  with  which  the  gospel  abounds,  are  a 
convincing  evidence  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  God  of  light  and 
truth.  The  same  word,  mysteries,  which  generally  enters  into  the 
statement  of  this  objection,  occurs  often  in  the  writings  and  the  dis- 
courses of  many  pious  Christians,  who  mean  to  speak  of  the  gospel 
with  the  highest  reverence.  And  yet,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that 
neither  the  former  class  of  writers,  nor  the  latter,  have  paid  a  proper 
attention  to  the  Scripture  use  of  the  word.  Upon  this  account,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  answer  the  objection  by  illustrating  my  second  ob- 
servation, I  shall  state  the  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  use  the  word 
mystery,  and  in  so  doing  shall  explain  the  reason  why  I  choose  to 
avoid  that  word  upon  this  subject. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  heathen  worship  were  of  two  kinds. 
Some  were  public,  performed  openly  in  the  temple,  before  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  were  supposed  to  join  in  them.  Others  were 
private,  performed  in  a  retired  place,  often  in  the  night,  far  from  the 
view  of  the  multitude ;  and  they  were  never  divulged  to  the  crowd, 
but  were  communicated  only  to  a  few  enlightened  worshippers.  The 
persons  to  whom  these  secret  rites  were  made  known,  were  said  to 
be  initiated  ;  and  the  rites  themselves  were  called  i^vatrj^M-  Every  god 
had  his  secret  as  well  as  his  open  worship  ;  and  hence  various  mys- 
teries are  occasionally  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  "  But,"  says 
Dr.  Warburton,  who  has  investigated  this  subject  in  his  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  "  of  all  the  mysteries,  those  which  bore  that  name  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  Eleusinian,  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  were  by  far  the  most  renowned,  and,  in  course  of  time,  eclipsed, 
and  almost  swallowed  up  the  rest.  Hence  Cicero,  speaking  of 
Eleusina,  says,  ubi  iiiitiantiir  gentes  orarum  ultimse.''*  I  have 
quoted  this  passage  from  Warburton,  because  it  contains  the  reason 
why  you  seldom  read  of  any  other  than  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
although  the  word  had  originally  a  general  acceptation.  The  theme 
of  the  word  is  ^two,  occludo,  from  whence  comes  jwdew^  in  sacris  instituOy 

•  Vol.  ii.  book  ii.  4. 
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referring  to  the  silence  which  the  initiated  were  required  to  observe , 
and  from  f^vao  comes  fivatr;^i.ov^  the  amount  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  arcanum.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
adopted  this  word,  which  was  at  that  time  well  understood ;  and  it 
is  used  by  them  in  a  variety  of  insletnces  to  denote  that  which  God 
had  purposed,  but  which  was  not  known  to  men  till  he  was  pleased 
to  reveal  it.  When  the  disciples  of  Jesus  came  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Why  speakest  thou  to  the  people  in  parables?"  his  answer  was. 
Matt.  xiii.  11,  "Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given,"  i.  e.  there  are 
circumstances  respecting  the  nature  and  the  history  of  my  religion, 
which  I  explain  clearly  to  you  my  disciples  by  whom  it  is  to  be  pub- 
lished, but  which  it  is  proper  at  present  to  convey  to  the  people  un- 
der the  disguise  of  parables.  You  will  not  understand  however,  from 
these  words,  that  there  were  always  to  continue,  under  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  two  kinds  of  instruction,  one  for  the  initiated,  and  one  for 
the  vulgar  ;  for  our  Lord  had  said  to  these  very  disciples  a  little  be- 
fore, Matt.  X.  26,  27,  "  There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be 
rev^ealed,  and  hid  that  shall  not  be  known.  What  I  tell  you  in  dark- 
ness, that  speak  ye  in  light,  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach 
ye  upon  the  house  tops."  Accordingly,  when  the  apostles  came  forth 
to  execute  their  commission;  the  character  under  which  they  appeared 
is  thus  expressed  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  iv.  1 :  "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us 
as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God:" 
dispensers  of  that  knowledge  which  was  communicated  to  us  first, 
for  this  very  purpose,  that  we  might  be  the  instruments  df  convey- 
ing it  to  others.  Paul  calls  the  gospel.  Col.  i.  26, — "The  mystery 
hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  but  now  made  manifest  to  his 
saints,"  hid  from  ages,  because  it  was  not  investigated  by  reason,  and 
must  have  remained  for  ever  unknown,  if  it  had  not  been  declared  by 
God  in  his  word.  The  rejection  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  had  always 
considered  themselves  as  the  favourite  people  of  heaven,  is  called  a 
mystery,  Rom.  xi.  25,  because  it  was  very  opposite  to  the  opinions 
and  expectations  of  men;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  calling  of  the 
heathen  by  the  gospel  to  partake  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  people 
of  God  is  in  many  places  styled  a  mystery.  Ephes.  iii.  3,  5,  6.  I  men- 
tion only  one  other  instance,  1  Cor.  xv.  51.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  called  a  mystery,  because,  although  many  philosophers  had 
speculated  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  had  never  en- 
tered into  the  minds  of  any  that  the  body  was  to  rise. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  new  translation  of  the 
gospels,  has  one  dissertation  upon  the  word  mystery.  He  states  that 
the  leading  sense  of  i^.vati^^i.ov^  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  and 
the  New  Testament,  is  arcanum,  any  thing  not  published  to  the 
world,  though  perhaps  communicated  to  a  select  number.  Wirh  his 
usual  accurate  and  minute  attention,  he  mentions  another  meaning 
very  nearly  related  to  the  former,  or  more  properly  only  a  particular 
application  of  that  general  meaning.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  the  figurative  sense,  which  is  conveyed  under  any  table, 
parable,  allegory,  symbolical  action,  or  dream.  The  reason  of  this 
application  is  obvious.  The  literal  meaning  of  a  fable  is  open  to  the 
senses:  the  spiritual  meaning  requires  penetration  aiid  reflection,  and 
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is  known  only  to  the  intelligent.  In  Rev.  i,  20,  and  xvii.  7,  John  saw 
the  fignres,  but  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  them,  till  it  was  explained  to  him  by  the  angel.  To 
him  it  v/as  arcanum.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  import  of  the 
word  mystery  in  Mark  iv.  11.  "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  unto  them  that  are  without,  all 
thes(!  things  are  done  in  parables."  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  being 
accessible  only  to  the  initiated,  the  early  Christians,  to  whom  the 
language  and  the  practice  of  the  heathen  were  familiar,  transferred  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  the  word  mysteries;  because  from  that  ordinance 
were  excluded  the  catechumens,  who  had  not  yet  been  baptized,  and 
the  penitents,  who  had  not  yet  been  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
church.  It  was  administered  only  to  those  who  had  been  initiated  by 
baptism ;  and  from  fear  of  persecution  it  was  often  administered  in 
the  night.  On  account  of  this  secrecy,  and  the  select  number  of 
communicants,  strangers  might  apprehend  a  similarity  between  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  heathen  mysteries ;  and  from  whomsoever 
this  use  of  the  word  originated,  the  Christians  might  not  be  unwilling 
to  retaiti  it,  as  conveying,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  an 
exalted  conception  of  their  distinguishing  rites. 

It  appears  then,  from  this  deduction,  that  there  are  three  accepta- 
tions of  the  word  ^uDurj^^iov.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  to  express 
that  which  God  had  purposed  from  the  beginning,  which  was  not 
known  till  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  it,  but  which  by  the  revelation 
was  shown  and  made  manifest.  With  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  it 
means  the  solemn  positive  rites  of  our  religion;  and  so,  in  the  com- 
munion service  of  the  church  of  England,  the  elements  after  conse- 
cration are  called  holy  mysteries.  In  modern  theological  writings, 
and  in  the  objections  of  the  deists,  mystery  denotes  that  which  is  in 
its  nature  so  dark  and  incomprehensible,  that  it  cannot  be  understood 
after  it  is  revealed.  As  this  sense  is  really  opposite  to  the  sense  in 
which  the  Scriptures  use  the  word  mystery,  it  appears  to  me  advisa- 
ble, both  in  discourses  to  the  people,  and  in  theological  discussions,  to 
choose  other  expressions  for  denoting  that  which  cannot  be  compre- 
hended. 

But  although,  by  avoiding  an  unscriptural  use  of  a  Scripture  word, 
we  may  guard  against  the  abuses  and  mistakes  which  the  change  of 
its  meaning  has  probably  occasioned,  yet  we  readily  admit  that  there 
are,  in  the  Scripture  system  of  the  gospel,  many  points  which  we  do 
not  fully  comprehend.  And  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  solid  objection 
to  the  gospel,  that  to  every  wise  inquirer  it  appears  to  arise  from  the 
nature  of  that  dispensation.  In  order  to  account  for  the  difficulties 
which  are  found  in  the  revelation  made  by  the  gospel,  we  may  follow 
the  same  division  which  occurred  when  we  were  speaking  of  the 
importance  of  Christianity,  and  consider  the  gospel  as  a  republication 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  as  a  method  of  saving  sinners. 

1.  Even  were  the  gospel  nothing  more  than  a  republication  of  the 
religion  of  nature,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  every  -hing  in  it  plain  ; 
for  we  have  experience  that  many  points  in  natural  religion,  concern- 
ing the  evidence  of  which  we  do  not  entertain  any  doubt,  are  to  our 
understanding  full  of  difficulties.  We  have  very  indistinct  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  spirits,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  spirit  acts 
20 
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upon  matter.  The  eternity  and  infinity  of  God  are  connected  with 
all  the  intricate  speculations  concerning  time  and  space.  The  origin 
of  evil,  under  the  government  of  a  Being,  whose  wisdom  and  good" 
ness  are  not  restrained  by  any  want  of  power,  has  perpk'xed  the 
human  mind  ever  since  it  began  to  reason  ;  and  liberty,  '^h*"  very 
essence  of  morality,  appears  to  be  afi'ected  by  that  dependence  of  a 
moral  agent  upon  the  infliience  of  a  superior  Being,  wiiich  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  notion  of  his  being  a  creature  of  God.  Reason  is 
unable  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  started  upon  these 
points,  yet  she  draws,  from  premises  within  her  reach,  this  conclusion, 
that  a  Spirit  who  exists  in  all  times  and  places  exercises  a  moral 
government  over  free  agents.  Revelation  has  given  assurance  to  this 
conclusion,  has  diffused  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  inculcates  with 
authority  the  practical  lessons  which  it  implies.  But  revelation,  far 
from  professing  to  enter  into  the  speculations  connected  with  this 
conclusion,  leaves  man,  with  regard  to  many  metaphysical  questions 
that  have  no  influence  upon  his  virtue  or  happhiess,  in  the  same  dark- 
ness which  all  the  sages  of  antiquity  experienced.  A  clear  explica- 
tion of  these  points,  supposing  it  possible,  might  have  afforded  amuse- 
ment to  a  few  inquisitive  minds.  To  the  great  body  of  mankind,  for 
whose  sake  the  religion  of  nature  is  republished  in  the  gospel,  it  is 
insignificant,  and  would  have  only  loaded  a  system  whose  simplicity 
is  fitted  to  render  it  of  universal  use,  with  subtleties  which  the  gene- 
rality find  neither  interesting  nor  intelligible.  Such  an  explication, 
then,  would  have  been  of  little  importance.  I  said,  supposing  it 
possible ;  for  they  who  demand  it,  know  not  what  they  ask.  Diffi- 
culties in  any  subject  are  merely  relative  to  the  understanding  and 
opportunities  of  those  who  consider  it.  As  a  child  cannot  form  any 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  exertion  which  is  made,  or  of  the 
object  which  is  proposed  in  many  of  the  employments  of  men  :  as  a 
man,  whose  mind  has  been  untutored,  or  whose  observation  has  been 
narrow,  wonders  at  the  discoveries  of  Astronomy,  or  the  refined 
operations  of  art,  and  while  he  believes  that  both  exist,  is  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed  :  so  it  is 
likely  that  we  feel  ourselves  involved  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
upon  questions,  which  superior  orders  of  being  can  easily  resolve. 
We  inhabit  a  spot  in  the  creation  of  God.  We  are  placed  in  a  system 
consisting  of  many  parts,  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  which  are 
beyond  our  observation  ;  and  our  faculties  in  vain  attempt  to  explore 
the  intimate  essence  of  those  objects  which  are  most  familiar  to  us. 
There  are  measures  of  knowledge  to  which  our  condition  is  manifestly 
not  suited.  There  is  a  degree  of  mental  exertion  of  which  we  may 
be  supposed  incapable.  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  ;"  and 
it  is  forgetting  our  condition  and  our  character,  to  ask  that  every  thing 
in  nature  should  at  present  be  made  plain  to  our  apprehension.  It 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  Natural  Religion,  the  comfort  and  improve- 
ment which  it  administers  cannot  imply  a  kind  of  illumination,  which 
man  is  not  qualified  to  receive.  They  must  be  compatible  with  tiie 
rank  which  he  holds  in  the  intellectual  system,  and  they  may  leave 
him  unacquainted  with  many  parts  of  that  system,  the  whole  extent 
o-f  which  he  is  at  present  incapable  of  apprehending.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  gospel,  tliat  while,  bv 
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republishing  the  reUgion  of  nature,  it  restores  that  comfort  and  im- 
provement in  the  most  perfect  manner,  it  keeps  his  knowledge 
confined  within  the  limits  suited  to  his  condition.  Other  orders  of 
spirits  may  clearly  apprehend  the  nature  of  objects,  and  the  solution 
of  questions,  to  which  his  faculties  are  inadequate  ;  because  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  not,  in  any  degree,  necessary  for  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  portion,  or  his  discharge  of  the  duties,  assigned  him  by 
his  Creator. 

2.  If  difficulties  belong  to  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  a  republication  of  the 
religion  of  nature,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  more  difficulties,  when 
we  consider  it  in  its  higher  character,  as  the  religion  of  sinners.  By 
this  character,  the  Gospel  makes  provision  for  a  new  situation,  which 
had  brought  upon  men  evils,  any  remedy  of  which  was  not  sug- 
gested by  their  knowledge  of  nature.  We  found  tliat  all  those  no- 
tions of  the  Divine  character  and  government,  which  constitute  natural 
religion,  fail  us  in  this  new  situation  ;  and  that  the  assurance  of  par- 
don rests  upon  an  interposition  of  the  Creator.  What  parts  of  the 
universe  may  be  affected  by  that  interposition  we  cannot  say  :  and  it 
is  presumptuous  to  think,  that  all  the  branches  and  the  ends  of  it  may 
be  fully  comprehended  by  our  understanding,  since  it  is  a  subject  con- 
fessedly farther  beyond  our  reach  than  any  part  of  nature.  But  if 
the  revelation  of  the  gospel  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  interposition  has 
been  made,  and  that  the  effects  of  it  with  regard  to  us  are  attained, 
this  is  all  the  knowledge  that  is  of  real  importance  upon  the  subject. 
Clear  evidence  of  the  fact  is  sufficient  to  revive  our  hopes  ;  and 
although  the  manner  in  which  the  interposition  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  had  not  been,  in  any  measure,  revealed  to  us,  we  should 
have  been  in  no  worse  situation  with  regard  to  this  fact  than  with 
regard  to  many  others  in  nature,  most  important  to  our  being  and 
comfort,  where  we  know  that  an  effect  exists,  but  have  no  apprehen- 
sion of  the  kind  of  connexion  between  the  effect  and  its  cause.  If 
this  interposition  involve  the  agency  of  other  beings  that  are  not  made 
known  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  if  their  agency  be  a  ground 
of  hope,  or  the  principle  of  any  duty,  the  revelation  must  inform  us 
that  they  exist.  But  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  agency 
does  not  require  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  nature.  There 
are  in  natural  religion  many  intricate  questions  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  Deity  exists,  that  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  proof  of 
his  existence.  The  manner  in  which  those  beings  exist,  who  are 
made  known  to  us  merely  by  revelation,  may  be  still  farther  removed 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  At  any  rate  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  revelation  ;  and,  therefore, 
although  so  very  little  be  revealed  concerning  them,  as  to  leave  im- 
penetrable darkness  over  all  the  speculations  by  which  men  attempt 
to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one 
another,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  united,  still  their  existence 
and  their  agency  may  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  explicit  declarations, 
and  the  reliance  upon  these  declarations  may  establish,  on  the  firmest 
grounds,  that  hope  which  the  revelation  was  meant  to  convey. 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  religion, 
is  precisely  this.  We  have,  by  reason,  the  means  of  acquiring  that 
knowledge  which  the  original  condition  of  our  being  required,  but  not 
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that  which  our  curiosity  may  desire  ;  and  accordingly  when  we  launch 
into  questions  and  speculations  of  mere  curiosity,  our  pride  is  rebuked, 
and  we  are  reminded  that  "  we  are  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing." 
The  gospel,  by  the  provision  which  it  has  made  for  the  change  in  our 
original  condition,  has  opened  to  us  a  state  of  things  in  many  respects 
new,  by  which  we  perceive  how  very  limited  the  range  of  our  natural 
knowledge  was.  But  this  state  of  things  is  intimated,  only  in  so  far 
as  the  provision  for  our  condition  renders  an  intimation  necessary ; 
and  wliile  all  the  facts  of  real  importance  to  our  comfort  and  hope  are 
published  with  the  most  satisfying  evidence,  we  are  checked  in  our 
speculations  concerning  this  new  state  of  things,  by  the  very  scanty 
measure  of  light  which  is  afforded  us  to  guide  them.  This  is  a  view 
of  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  not  very  flattering  to  our  pride.  But 
it  may  be  favourable  both  to  our  happiness  and  to  our  improvement ; 
and  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  cultivate  the  temper  of  mind  which 
such  a  view  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  form,  we  may  derive  much 
profit  from  the  bounds  which  are  set  to  our  inquiries,  as  well  as  from 
the  enlargement  which  is  given  to  our  hopes.  There  does  arise, 
however,  from  this  view  of  our  knowledge,  one  most  interesting  and 
fundamental  question,  which  is  the  subject  of  my  third  preliminary 
observation,  What  is  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  ? 

Butler.     Sherlock.     Campbell. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


USE    OP    REASON    IN    RELIGION. 


If  the  Cliristian  religion  contain  many  points  which  we  do  not  fully 
comprehend,  and  if  we  be  required  to  believe  these  points,  a  difficulty 
seems  to  arise  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  between  reason  and 
faith.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
form  distinct  apprehensions,  before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  consi- 
deration of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  When  you  study  church 
history,  you  will  find  that  this  question  has  been  agitated  in  various 
forms  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  this  day.  It  is  not  my 
province  to  relate  tiie  progress  of  this  dispute,  or  the  different  appear- 
ances which  it  has  assumed.  And,  in  truth,  many  of  the  controver- 
sies to  which  it  has  given  occasion  are  insignificant,  because  when 
they  are  examined  they  appear  to  be  purely  verbal.  Those  who  said 
that  reason  was  of  no  use  in  matters  of  religion,  sometimes  meant 
nothing  more  than  that  religion  derived  no  benefit  from  that  which  is 
really  the  abuse  of  reason,  false  philosophy,  and  the  jargon  of  meta- 
physics. The  argument  was  kept  up  by  the  equivocation  between 
reason  and  the  abuse  of  reason ;  and  had  the  disputants  shown  them- 
selves willing  to  understand  one  another  by  defining  the  terms  which 
they  used,  it  would  have  appeared  that  there  was  very  little  differ- 
ence in  their  opinions. 

But  this  account  will  not  apply  to  all  the  controversies  that  have 
turned  upon  this  question.  The  sublime  incomprehensible  nature  of 
some  of  the  Christian  doctrines  has  so  completely  subdued  the  under- 
standing of  many  pious  men,  as  to  make  them  think  it  presumptuous 
to  apply  reason  any  how  to  the  revelation  of  God  ;  and  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  simplicity  of  truth  has  been  corrupted  by  an 
alliance  with  philosophy,  confirm  them  in  the  belief  that  it  is  safer,  as 
well  as  more  respectful,  to  resign  their  minds  to  devout  impressions, 
than  to  exercise  their  understandings  in  any  speculations  upon  sacred 
subjects.  Enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of  all  different  names  and  sects 
agree  in  decrying  the  use  of  reason,  because  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
fanaticism  to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  sober  deductions  of  reason, 
the  extravagant  fancies  of  a  disordered  imagination,  and  to  consider 
these  fancies  as  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Insidious  writers  in  the  deistical  controversy  have  pretended  to  adopt 
those  sentiments  of  humility  and  reverence,  which  are  inseparable 
from  true  Christians,  and  even  that  total  subjection  of  reason  to  faith 
which  characterises  enthusiasts.  A  pamphlet  was  published  about 
20*  2  G 
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the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  made  a  noise  in  its  day,  although 
it  is  now  forgotten,  entitled,  Christianity  not  Founded  on  Argument, 
which,  while  to  a  careless  reader  it  may  seem  to  magnify  the  gospel, 
does  in  reality  tend  to  undermine  our  faith,  by  separating  it  from  a 
rational  assent;  and  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  spirit  of  this  pamphlet,  con- 
cludes his  Essay  on  Miracles,  with  calling  those  dangerous  friends  or 
disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion,  who  have  undertaken  to 
defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  reason.  "  Our  most  holy  reli- 
gion," he  says,  with  a  disingenuity  very  unbecoming  his  respectable 
talents,  "  is  founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason," — and  "mere  reason  is 
insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity."  The  Church  of  Rome, 
in  order  to  subject  the  minds  of  her  votaries  to  her  authority,  has  re- 
probated the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion.  She  has  revived  an 
ancient  position,  that  things  may  be  true  in  theology  which  are  false 
in  philosopliy  ;  and  she  has,  in  some  instances,  made  the  merit  of  faith 
to  consist  in  the  absurdity  of  that  which  was  believed. 

The  extravagance  of  these  positions  has  produced,  since  the  Re- 
formation, an  opposite  extreme.  While  those  who  deny  the  truth  of 
revelation  consider  reason  as  in  all  respects  a  sufficient  guide,  the  So- 
cinians,  who  admit  that  a  revelation  has  been  made,  employ  reason 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  its  doctrines,  and  boldly  strike  out  of  their 
creed  every  article  that  is  not  altogether  conformable  to  those  notions 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  reason. 

These  controversies,  concerning  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, are  disputes  not  about  words,  but  about  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  form  a  most  interesting  object  of  attention  to  a  student 
in  divinity,  because  they  affect  the  whole  course  and  direction  of  his 
studies;  and  yet,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  few  plain  observations  are 
sufficient  to  ascertain  where  the  truth  lies  in  this  su-bject. 

1.  The  first  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  to  examine  the 
evidences  of  revelation.  For  the  more  entire  the  submission  which 
we  consider  as  due  to  every  thing  that  is  revealed,  we  have  the  more 
need  to  be  satisfied  that  any  system  which  professes  to  be  a  divine 
revelation,  does  really  come  from  God.  It  is  plain  from  the  review 
which  we  took  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  very  large  pro- 
vision is  made  for  affi^rding  our  minds  a  rational  conviction  of  its 
divine  original ;  and  the  style  of  argument,  which  pervades  the  dis- 
courses of  onr  Lord,  and  the  sermons  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles, 
is  a  continued  call  upon  us  to  exercise  our  reason  in  judging  of  that 
provision.  I  need  not  quote  particular  passages ;  for  that  man  must 
have  read  the  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  with  a  very  care- 
less or  a  very  prejudiced  eye,  who  does  not  feel  the  manner  in  which 
our  religion  was  proposed  by  its  divine  author  and  his  immediate  dis- 
ciples, to  be  a  clear  refutation  of  the  position  which  I  mentioned 
lately,  that  Christianity  is  not  founded  on  argument.  You  will  recol- 
lect, too,  that  all  the  different  branches  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
are  ultimately  resolvable  into  some  principle  of  reason.  The  internal 
evidence  of  Christianity  is  only  then  perceived,  when  you  try  the  sys- 
tem of  the  gospel  by  a  standard  which  you  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
from  natural  religion.  The  argument  which  miracles  and  prophecies 
afford  is  but  an  inference  from  the  power,  wisdom,  and  holiness  of 
God,  all  of  which  you  assume  as  premises  that  are  not  disputed ;  and 
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that  complication  of  circumstances  which  constitutes  the  historical 
evidence  for  Christianity,  derives  its  weight  from  those  laws  of  proba- 
bility which  experience  and  reflection  suggest  as  the  guide  of  our 
judgment.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  a  creature,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  his  reason  upon  every  other  subject,  should  be  re- 
quired to  lay  it  aside  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  as  the  evidences  of 
religion ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  to  substitute  as  the  ground  of  our  faith 
certain  impressions,  the  liveliness  of  which  depends  very  much  upon 
the  state  of  the  animal  spirits,  in  place  of  the  various  exercises  of 
reason  which  this  subject  calls  forth,  is  to  render  that  precarious  and 
inexplicable  which  might  rest  upon  sure  principles,  and  to  disregard 
the  provision  made  by  the  author  of  our  faith,  who  hath  both  com- 
manded and  enabled  us  to  "  be  always  ready  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  one  that  asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us." 

2.  After  the  exercise  of  reason  has  established  in  our  minds  a  firm 
belief  that  Christianity  is  of  divine  original,  the  second  use  of  reason 
is  to  learn  what  are  the  truths  revealed.  As  these  truths  are  not  in 
our  days  communicated  to  any  by  immediate  inspiration,  the  know- 
ledge of  them  is  to  be  acquired  only  from  books  transmitted  to  us 
with  satisfying  evidence  that  they  were  written  above  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago,  in  a  remote  country,  and  a  foreign  language, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  order  to  attain  the 
meaning  of  these  books,  we  must  study  the  language  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  we  must  study  also  the  manners  of  the  times,  and 
the  Svtate  of  the  countries  in  which  the  writers  lived,  because  these  are 
circun)stances  to  which  an  original  author  is  often  alluding,  and  by 
which  his  phraseology  is  generally  affected:  we  must  lay  together 
different  passages  in  which  the  same  word  or  phrase  occurs,  because 
without  this  labour  we  cannot  ascertain  its  precise  signification  ;  and 
we  must  mark  the  difference  of  style  and  manner  that  characterizes 
different  writers,  because  a  right  apprehension  of  their  meaning  often 
depends  upon  attention  to  this  difference.  All  this  supposes  the 
application  of  grammar,  history,  geography,  chronology,  and  criticism 
in  matters  of  religion,  i.  e.  it  supposes  that  the  reason  of  man  had 
been  previously  exercised  in  pursuing  these  different  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  that  our  success  in  attaining  the  true  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture depends  upon  the  diligence  with  which  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  them.  It  is  obvious  that  every 
Christian  is  not  capable  of  making  this  application.  But  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  use  of  reason  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
For  they,  who  use  translations  and  commentaries,  only  rely  upon  the 
reason  of  others,  instead  of  exercising  their  own.  The  several 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  I  mentioned,  have  been  applied  in 
every  age  by  some  persons  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  and  the  progress 
in  sacred  criticism,  which  distinguishes  the  present  times,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  continued  application,  in  elucidating  the  Scriptures,  of 
reason  enlightened  by  every  kind  of  subsidiary  knowledge,  and  very 
much  improved  in  this  kind  of  exercise,  by  the  employment  which 
the  ancient  classics  have  given  it  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

As  the  use  of  reason  thus  leads  us  into  the  meaning  of  the  single 
words  and  phrases  of  Scripture,  so  it  is  equally  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  attain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  system  of  Scripture 
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doctrine.  Our  Lord  said  to  his  apostles  a  little  before  his  death,  "  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  hear  them  now.'* 
The  Spirit  guided  them  into  all  truth  after  the  ascension  of  their 
master ;  and  tlieir  discourses  and  epistles  are  the  fruit  of  that  perfect 
teaching,  whicli  they  had  not  been  able  to  receive  during  his  life. 
The  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  different  churches  refer  to  points  which  he 
had  explained  to  the  Christians  when  lie  was  with  them,  or  to  ques- 
tions which  had  risen  amongst  them  after  his  departure.  They  men- 
tion rather  incidentally  than  formally  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel: 
and  there  is  no  passage  in  them  which  can  be  considered  as  a  complete 
delineation  of  all  that  we  are  called  to  believe.  Yet  the  apostles 
speak  of"  the  form  of  sound  words,"  of"  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  for  which  Christians  ought 
to  contend.  The  knowledge  of  this  form  of  sound  words,  this  truth 
and  faith,  we  are  left  to  attain  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  by  com- 
paring the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  the  writings  of  liis  apostles,  by 
employing  expressions  which  are  plain  to  illustrate  those  which  are 
obscure,  by  giving  such  interpretations  of  the  sacred  writers  as  will 
preserve  their  consistency  with  themselves  and  with  one  another,  by 
marking  the  consequences  which  are  fairly  deducible  from  their 
explicit  declaration,  and  by  framing,  out  of  what  is  said  and  what  is 
implied  in  their  writings,  a  system  that  shall  appear  to  be  fully  war- 
ranted by  their  authority.  Without  all  this,  we  do  not  learn  the 
revelation  which  is  contained  in  the  gospel ;  and  yet  this  implies 
some  of  the  highest  exercises  of -reason,  sagacity,  investigation,  com- 
parison, abstraction  ;  and  it  is  the  most  important  service  which 
sound  philosophy  can  render  to  Christianity,  that  it  enables  us  by 
these  exercises  to  attain  a  distinct  and  enlarged  apprehension  of  the 
gospel  scheme  in  all  its  connexions  and  consequences.  It  is  very  true, 
that  many  pious  Christians  derive  much  consolation  and  improve- 
ment from  the  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  although  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  views,  and  the  distraction  of  their  thoughts,  render  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  form  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 
But  it  is  the  professed  object  of  those  who  propose  to  be  teachers  of 
Christianity  to  attain  such  a  view.  It  is  an  object  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  leisure  and  opportunity  :  and  unless  they  thus  know 
the  truth,  they  are  not  qualified  to  show  that  Clirist  is  indeed  "  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  or  to  defend  the  gospel  scheme 
against  the  objections,  and  rescue  it  from  the  abuses,  to  wliich  a  par- 
tial consideration  has  often  given  occasion. 

3.  After  the  two  uses  of  reason  that  have  been  illustrated,  a  third 
comes  to  be  mentioned,  which  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of 
both.  Reason  is  of  eminent  use  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Christianity. 

When  men  of  erudition,  of  philosophical  acuteness,  and  of  accom- 
plished taste,  direct  their  talents  against  our  religion,  th^  cause  is  very 
much  hurt  by  an  unskilful  defender.  He  cannot  unravel  their  sophis- 
try ;  he  does  not  perceive  the  amount  and  the  effect  of  the  concessions 
which  he  makes  to  them ;  he  is  bewildered  by  their  quotations,  and 
he  is  often  led  by  their  artifice  upon  dangerous  ground.  In  all  agea 
of  the  church  there  have  been  weak  defenders  of  Christianity;  and 
the  only  triumphs  of  the  enemies  of  our  religion  have  arisen  from 
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their  being  able  to  expose  the  defects  of  those  methods  of  defending 
the  trutli,  which  some  of  its  advocates  had  unwarily  chosen.  A  mind, 
trained  to  accurate  pliilosopliicai  views  of  the  nature  and  the  amount 
of  evidence,  enriched  with  liistorical  knowledge,  accustomed  to  tlu'ow 
out  of  a  subject  all  that  is  minute  and  unrelated,  to  collect  what  is  of 
importance  within  a  short  compass,  and  to  form  the  comprehension 
of  a  wliole,  is  the  mind  qualified  to  contend  with  the  learning,  the 
wit,  and  the  sophistry  of  infidelity.  Many  such  minds  have  appeared 
in  this  honourable  controversy  during  the  course  of  this  and  the  last 
century;  and  the  success  has  corresponded  to  the  completeness  of  the 
furniture  with  which  they  engaged  in  the  combat.  The  Christian 
doctrine  has  been  vindicated  by  their  masterly  exposition  from 
various  misrepresentations  ;  the  arguments  for  its  divine  original  have 
been  placed  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  attempts  (o  confound  the 
miracles  and  prophecies,  upon  which  Christianity  rests  its  claim, 
with  the  delusions  of  innposture,  have  been  efi'ectually  repelled. 
Christianity  has,  in  this  way,  received  the  most  important  advantages 
from  the  attacks  of  its  enenues ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  doc- 
trines would  never  have  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  from  all  the  cor- 
ruptions and  subtleties  which  had  attaclied  to  them  in  the  progress 
of  ages,  nor  the  evidences  of  its  truths  have  been  so  accurately  under- 
stood, nor  its  peculiar  character  been  so  perfectly  discriminated,  had 
not  the  zeal  and  abilities,  which  have  been  employed  against  it,  called 
forth  in  its  defence  some  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  reason. 
They  brought  into  the  service  of  Christianity  the  same  weapons 
which  had  been  drawn  for  her  destruction,  and,  wielding  them  with 
confidence  and  skill  in  a  good  cause,  became  the  successful  champions 
of  the  truth. 

I  cannot  speak  of  this  third  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion, 
without  recommending  to  you  an  excellent  book,  in  which  you  will 
find  the  advantage  that  Christianity  has  derived  from  it  very  fully 
illustrated.  I  mean  Dissertations  on  the  genius  and  evidences  of 
Christianity,  by  Dr.  Gerard,  formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  All  his  works  show  Dr.  Gerard  to  have  been  an 
acute  distinguishing  man.  The  observations  in  this  book  are  very 
ingenious,  and  although  there  is  in  some  of  them  an  appearance  of 
remoteness  and  research  tliat  is  not  perfectly  agreeable,  yet  they  are 
spread  out  at  such  length,  and  placed  in  so  many  different  views,  as 
to  satisfy  every  reader  not  only  that  they  are  just,  but  that  they  add 
considerable  weight  to  the  collateral  presumptive  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  part  of  the  book  is  intended  to  show  that  the 
maimer  in  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  proposed  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  was  the  most  perfect.  It  is  the  second  part  which 
relates  more  directly  to  our  present  subject.  Dr.  Gerard  entitled  the 
second  part,  Christianity  confirmed  by  the  opposition  of  Infidels.  He 
states  the  advantages  which  it  derived  from  the  opposition  of  early 
infidels,  and  then,  with  much  useful  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
theological  discussions,  the  advantages  which  it  has  derived  from 
opposition  in  modern  times,  and  the  argument  thence  arising  for  its 
truth.  The  whole  second  part  is  the  best  illustration,  that  I  can  point 
out,  of  the  use  of  reason  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity. 
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But  while  many  of  the  champions  of  Christianity  have  adorned  and 
illustrated  that  truth  which  they  defended,  you  will  lind  that  others, 
by  a  licentious  use  of  reason,  have  mutilated  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  reduced  it  to  little  more  than  a  system  of  morality.  And  there- 
fore it  becomes  necessary  to  speak, 

4.  Of  the  fourth  use  of  reason  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion. 
The  principles  upon  this  subject  are  so  simple  and  clear,  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  state  them  in  a  kw  words  ;  and,  although  there  has  been 
very  gross  abuse  of  reason  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion,  it  will 
not  readily  occur  to  you,  how  any  person  who  understands  the  prin- 
ciples can  fail  essentially  in  the  application  of  them.     Every  thing 
which  is  revealed  by  God  comes  to  his  creatures  from  so  high  an 
authority,  that  it  may  be  rested  in  with  perfect  assurance  as  true. 
Nothing  can  be  received  by  us  as  true  which  is  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  at  the  same  time 
the  truth  and  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition.     But  many  things  are 
true  which    we  do  not   fully  comprehend,  and   many  propositions, 
which  appear  incredible   when  they  are  first  enunciated,  are  found, 
upon    examination,  such  as  our   understanding  can  readily  admit. 
These  principles  appear  to  me  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  subject, 
and  they  mark  out  the  steps  by  which  reason  is  to  proceed  in  judging 
of  the  truths  of  religion.     We  first  examine  the  evidences  of  revela- 
tion.    If  these  satisfy  our  understandings,  we  are  certain  that  there 
can  be  no  contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of  this  true  religion, 
and  the  dictates  of  right  reason.     If  any  such  contradiction  appear, 
there  must  be  some  mistake  :  by  not  making  a  proper  use  of  our 
reason  in  the  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  we  suppose  that  it  contains 
doctrines  which  it  does  not  teach  :  or,  we  give  the  name  of  right 
reason  to  some  narrow  prejudices  which  deeper  reflection  and  .more 
enlarged  knowledge  will  dissipate;  or,  we  consider  a  proposition  as 
implying  a  contradiction,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  only  imperfectly  under- 
stood.    Here,  as  in  every  other  case,  mistakes  are  to  be  corrected  by 
measuring  back  our  steps.    We  must  examine  closely  and  impartially 
the  meaning  of  those  passages  which  appear  to  contain  the  doctrine: 
we  must  compare  them  v/ith  one  another :  we  must  endeavour  to 
derive  light  from  the  general  phraseology  of  Scripture  and  the  analogy 
of  faith ;  and  we  shall  generally  be  able,  in  this  way,  to  separate  the 
doctrine  from  all  those  adventitious  circumstances  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  absurdity.     If  a  doctrine,   which,   upon   the  closest 
examination,  appears  unquestionably  to  be  taught  in  Scripture,  still 
does  not  approve  itself  to  our  understanding,  we  must  consider  care- 
fully what  it  is  that  prevents  us  from  receiving  it.     There  may  be 
preconceived  notions  hastily  taken  up  which  that  doctrine  opposes  ; 
there  may  be  pride  of  understanding  that  does  not  readily  submit  to 
the  views  which  it  communicates ;  or  reason  may  need  to  be  remind- 
ed, that  we  must  expect  to  find  in  religion  many  things  which  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend.    One  of  the  most  important  offices  of  reason 
is  to  recognise  her  own  limits.     She  never  can  be   moved  by  any 
authority  to  receive  as  true  what  she  perceives  to  be  absurd.     But  if 
she  has  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  measure  of  human  knowledge, 
she  will  not  shelter  her  presumption  in  rejecting  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion under  the  pretence  of  contradictions  that  do  not  really  exist ;  she 
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will  readily  admit  that  there  may  be  in  a  subject  some  points  which 
she  knows,  and  others  of  which  she  is  ignorant;  she  will  not  allow 
her  ignorance  of  the  latter  to  shake  the  evidence  of  the  former  ;  but 
will  yield  a  firm  assent  to  that  which  she  does  understand,  without 
presuming  to  deny  what  is  beyond  her  comprehension.  x\nd  thus 
availing  herself  of  all  the  light  which  she  now  has,  she  will  wait  in 
humble  hope  for  the  time  when  a  larger  measure  shall  be  imparted. 

The  importance,  and  indeed  the  meaning,  of  the  principles  which 
I  have  stated,  would  be  best  understood  by  examples.  But  were  I 
to  attempt  to  exemplify  them,  I  should  anticipate  the  subjects  upon 
which  we  are  to  enter.  These  principles  will  often  recur  in  the  pro- 
gress of  my  Lectures  upon  the  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
and  therefore  I  sliall  content  myself  with  having  stated  them  in  this 
general  manner  at  present. 

A  right  apprehension  of  this  fourth  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion constitutes  the  defence  of  Christianity  against  a  large  class  of 
objections,  that  are  often  urged  against  some  of  its  peculiar  doctrines. 
You  will  find  it  therefore  occasionally  stated  in  all  the  writers  who 
treat  of  these  doctrines,  and  if  there  is  a  proper  selection  of  your  read- 
ing, just  views  upon  this  important  subject  will  become  familiar  to 
your  minds  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  studying  the  Scripture 
system.  The  best  preparation  for  these  views  is  sound  logic,  which, 
in  teaching  the  right  use  of  reason,  ascertains  its  boundaries,  and 
guards  against  the  abuse  of  it.  You  bring  that  furniture  with  you 
when  you  enter  upon  the  study  of  divinity.  You  improve  it  during 
the  prosecution  of  that  study,  by  reading  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Reid, 
and  the  other  writers  who  treat  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  by  all 
those  exercises,  which  render  your  own  intellectual  powers  more 
sound -and  more  acute,  which  increases  their  vigour,  while  they  check 
their  presumption.  I  would  recommend  to  you  particularly  to  read 
and  study  upon  this  subject,  Reid's  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
and  five  chapters  of  the  4th  book  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  which  treat  of  assent,  reason,  faith  and  reason,  enthu- 
siasm, wrong  assent  and  error.  They  contain  a  most  rational,  and  I 
think,  when  properly  understood,  a  just  view  of  reason  in  judging  of 
the  truths  of  religion  ;  and  every  student  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  them. 

Potter,  Pralectiones  Theologicae,  vol.  iii. 
Randolph. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CONTROVERSIES    OCCASIONED    BY    THE    SCRIPTURE    SYSTEM. 


The  last,  preliminary  observation  arising  out  of  the  general  view  of 
the  Scripture  system  respects  the  controversies,  to  which  that  system 
has  given  occasion.  Even  those,  who  agreed  as  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  differed  very  widely  in  their 
interpretation  of  its  doctrines.  These  differences  have  not  been  confined 
to  trifling  matters,  but  have  often  touched  upon  points  which  are 
said  to  concern  the  very  essence  of  the  religion,  and  they,  who  held 
the  opposite  opinions,  have  discovered  a  mutual  contempt  and  bitter- 
ness, very  inconsistent  with  -the  spirit  which  might  be  supposed  to 
animate  the  disciples  of  the  same  Master. 

When  we  endeavour  to  account  for  the  controversies  in  religion, 
<ve  must  begin  with  recollecting  that  there  is  hardly  any  subject  of 
speculation,  upon  which  those  by  whom  it  has  been  thoroughly  can- 
vassed have  not  differed  in  opinion.  The  degrees  of  understanding, 
and  the  opportunities  of  improvement  are  so  various,  and  there  is 
such  variety  in  the  circumstances  and  connexions  which  direct  men 
to  their  first  opinions,  and  which  insensibly  warp  their  judgment, 
that  the  same  subject  is  seldom  viewed  by  two  persons  exactly  in  the 
same  light.  Minuter  shades  of  difference  are  generally  overlooked 
by  those  who  agree  in  important  points.  But  there  are  opinions  so 
far  removed  from  one  another,  that  no  explication  of  terms,  no  con- 
cessions which  either  side  can  make  in  consistency  with  their  own 
principle,  are  sufficient  to  reconcile  them.  Hence  the  different 
systems  which  have  been  framed,  and  zealously  maintained  with 
regard  to  several  branches  of  natural  theology  and  pneumatics,  widi 
regard  to  the  principles  of  morality,  with  regard  to  politics,  I  do  not 
mean  the  politics  of  the  day,  but  the  general  science  of  politics,  and 
with  regard  to  various  questions  in  natural  philosophy.  Any  person, 
who  is  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers,  knows  that  without  opposition  of  interest,  merely  from 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  exercising  the  understanding  upon  sub- 
jects which  appear  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers, 
controversies  have  been  agitated  ever  since  men  began  to  speculate, 
and,  after  receiving  the  fullest  discussion,  have  revived  in  a  new 
form  with  fresh  vigour. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  multiplicity  of  controversies,  which  the 
love  of  disputation  has  produced  upon  all  other  subjects,  it  may  occur 
to  you,  that  the  authority,  with  which  a  messenger  of  heaven  speaks, 
should  put  an  end  to  all  dispute  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  his 
mission,  amongst  those  who  acknowledge  that  he  comes  from  God 
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You  consider  it  as  essential  to  a  divine  revelation,  that  all  which  is 
necessary  to  be  known  should  there  be  delivered  in  explicit  terms, 
and  you  think  it  impossible  that  any  Christian  should  deny  those 
propositions  which  are  clearly  contained  in  Scripture.  A  little 
attention,  however,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  enable  you 
to  reconcile  the  existence  of  theological  controversy  with  these 
principles.. 

The  different  parts  of  my  discourse  upon  this  subject  are,  from  their 
nature,  so  blended  together,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  keep  them 
asunder  by  separate  heads.  But  the  points  to  which  I  am  to  call 
your  attention,  as  serving  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  theological 
controversies,  are  these — the  manner  in  which  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
are  to  be  learned, — the  nature  and  importance  of  these  truths — the 
sentiments  and  passions,  which,  from  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
frequently  operated  in  the  breasts  of  persons  who  speculated  concern- 
ing them — and  the  genius  of  that  philosophy  in  which  many  of  those 
persons  were  educated. 

The  truths  of  the  gospel  must  be  deduced  from  an  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  Scripture ;  and  this  interpretation  admits  of  variety, 
according  to  the  measure  in  which  those  who  profess  to  interpret  are 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  phraseology  of 
the  writers,  according  to  the  attention  which  they  bestow,  and  the 
honesty  of  mind  with  which  they  receive  the  truth.  In  the  plainest 
language  that  can  be  used,  there  are  metaphorical  expressions  which 
some  may  stretch  too  far,  and  others  may  consider  as  not  admitting 
of  any  direct  application  to  the  subject.  In  every  discourse  extending 
to  a  considerable  length,  there  are  limitations  of  general  expressions 
arising  out  of  the  occasion  upon  which  they  are  used,  that  may  be 
overlooked,  or  that  may  be  perverted ;  and  with  regard  to  the  gospel 
in  particular,  there  are  pre-conceived  opinions,  which,  by  bending 
every  proposition  to  a  conformity  with  themselves,  may  lead  men  fav 
from  the  truth,  without  their  being  conscious  of  showing  any  contempt 
to  the  authority  of  the  revelation.  These  causes  have  operated  even 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  have 
produced  that  casuistical  morality,  which,  while  it  acknowledges 
Scripture  as  the  standard  of  practice,  has  abounded  in  controversies 
concerning  the  application  of  that  standard  to  particular  cases. 

But  the  controversies,  with  which  you  are  chiefly  concerned,  res- 
pect not  so  much  the  practical  parts  of  our  religion  as  its  doctrines ; 
and  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  multiplicity  of  these,  when  you 
recollect  the  iinperfect  measure  in  which  the  gospel  has  opened  to  the 
human  mind  new,  interesting,  and  profound  subjects  of  speculation. 
We  found  formerly,  that,  while  the  gospel  brings  the  most  convincing 
evidence  of  the  great  facts  in  natural  theology,  it  leaves  all  the  intri- 
cate questions  which  have  occurred  concerning  these  facts  just  where 
they  were  ;  and  that,  while  by  revealing  a  new  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence it  necessarily  mentioned  the  existence  of  persons  not  known  by 
the  religion  of  nature,  their  relation  to  us,  and  the  conduct  of  that 
scheme  in  which  they  are  engaged  for  our  benefit,  it  has  communi- 
cated only  such  information,  with  regard  to  this  new  set  of  facts  that 
are  to  be  received  upon  the  authority  of  revelation,  as  is  of  real  im- 
portance, leaving  many  points  in  darkness.  Here  is  the  most  fruitful 
21  2  H 
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subject  of  controversy  that  can  be  conceived.  The  propositions 
revealed  in  Scripture  are  so  few  and  simple,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  those  who  rest  in  Scripture  to  disagree.  But  the  pride  of  human 
wisdom  does  not  readily  submit  to  be  confined  within  boiuids  so  nar- 
row. Those,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  speculate  upon  other 
subjects,  continue  their  speculations  upon  religion,  and,  forgetting 
the  proper  province  of  reason  with  regard  to  trutlis  that  are  revealed, 
which  is  to  receive  with  humility  what  does  not  appear  upon  examina- 
tion to  be  absurd,  they  reject  as  unimportant  every  thing  that  reason 
did  not  investigate ;  or  they  endeavour,  by  means  of  reason,  to  carry 
their  explanations  and  discoveries  far  beyond  the  measure  of  light 
contained  in  the  Scripture  ;  or  they  embarrass,  by  the  terms  and  dis- 
tinctions of  human  science,  subjects  so  imperfectly  revealed  as  not  to 
admit  of  them.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  there  should  be  uniformity 
in  employments  such  as  these,  which  do  not  proceed  upon  certain 
principles,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any  fixed  rule.  When 
men  of  different  modes  of  education,  and  diff"erent  habits  of  thinking, 
undervaluing  the  simplicity  of  the  facts  revealed  in  Scripture,  and 
desirous  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  carry  their  inquiries  into 
the  manner  of  these  facts,  they  set  out  from  different  points,  they 
wander  without  a  guide  in  a  boundless  field  of  conjecture,  and,  having 
assumed  their  premises  at  pleasure,  they  arrive  at  opposhe  conclu- 
sions. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  "  the  form  of  sound  words" 
which  they  delivered  was  complicated,  and  disguised  by  the  prejudices 
of  those  who  embraced  it.  The  Jewish  converts,  retaining  an  implicit 
veneration  for  the  teachers  of  the  law,  wished  to  incorporate  with  the 
Christian  faith  all  the  fables  which  they  found  in  the  writings  of  their 
Rabbins;  and  many  of  the  heathen  converts  proceeded  to  canvass 
the  subjects  of  revelation,  with  the  presumptuous  and  inquisitive 
spirit  of  the  philosophy  which  they  had  learned.  Hence  you  read  in 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  of  "  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  which  gender 
strife  ;"  of  teachers  "  who,  concerning  the  truth  had  erred,  and  over- 
threw the  faith  of  some;"  of  "fables  and  endless  genealogies;"  and 
of'oppositions of  science,  falsely  so  called."  We  learn  from  Peter 
that  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrested  some  things  in  Paul's  Epis- 
tles that  are  hard  to  be  understood,  and  the  other  Scriptures  also,  to 
their  own  destruction  :  and  it  is  a  tradition  from  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian writers,  that  John  wrote  both  his  first  Epistle  and  his  gospel  with 
a  view  to  combat  a  heresy  concerning  our  Lord's  person,  which 
attachment  to  the  oriental  philosophy  had  introduced  amongst  the  first 
Christians.  If  controversy  thus  found  a  place  in  the  church  even 
under  the  eye  of  the  apostles,  and  was  not  effectually  repressed  by 
their  explanation  of  their  own  words,  and  by  their  authority,  you  may 
expect  th  vt  it  would  multiply  fast  after  their  departure,  when  the  only 
standard  of  faith  was  the  written  word,  and  no  person  was  entitled  to 
impose  his  interpretation  of  that  word  as  the  true  mind  of  the  apostles. 
The  same  presumptuous  curiosity,  which  had  appeared  in  the  earliest 
times,  continued  to  extend  to  all  the  parts  of  Christian  doctrine.  Men 
speculated  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
exist  with  the  Father.  Instead  of  judging  of  the  evidences  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus,they  proceeded  to  scan  the  reasons  of  that  dis- 
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pensation  which  they  were  required  to  believe.  They  investigated 
the  principles  upon  which  the  several  parts  of  the  dispensation  com- 
bine in  producing  the  end,  and  they  pretended  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  the  matnier  of  their  operation.  They  spread  out  the  scanty  in- 
formation which  Scripture  afibrds  upon  all  these  subjects  into  large 
systems.  But  the  original  materials  being  very  few,  and  the  rest 
being  supplied  by  imagination  and  false  philo-sophy,  the  systems 
differed  widely  from  one  another,  and  it  was  iiTvpossible  to  find  any 
method  of  reconciling  the  difference. 

You  will  not  suppose  that  these  discussions  proceeded  in  every  in- 
stance purely  from  a  desire  of  attaining  the  truth,  or  that  they  were 
conducted  with  the  calm  disinterested  spirit  which  becomes  a  lover 
of  knowledge.  Any  person,  who  has  that  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  which  history  and  experience  afford,  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  other  passions  often  mingled  their  influence  with  the  pride 
of  reason.  Jealousy  of  a  rival  produced  opposition  to  his  opinions, 
so  that  some  systen)s  of  theology  grew  out  of  a  private  quarrel.  The 
vices  of  an  individual  needed  some  shelter,  and  he  tried  to  find  it  in 
the  zeal  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  brought  forward  speculations 
upon  some  of  the  points  that  were  then  universally  interesting.  The 
love  of  power  induced  some  to  stand  forth  as  the  leaders  in  theolo- 
gical controversy,  whilst  meaner  desires  dictated  to  others  the  station 
which  they  were  to  assume,  and  the  humble  offices  by  which  they 
were  to  maintain  the  combat.  Matters  of  order,  ceren^onies  of  wor- 
ship, and  all  those  usages  in  Christian  societies,  which  the  word  of 
God  has  left  as  matters  of  indifference  to  be  regulated  by  human  pru- 
dence, were  laid  hold  of  by  artful  men  who  knew  that  they  were  of 
no  essential  importance,  and  placed  in  such  a  light  as  to  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Some  of 
(he  earliest  and  most  violent  controversies  respected  the  time  of  cele- 
brating Easter  ;  and  the  history  of  the  church  abounds  with  others 
equally  insignificant.  By  this  mixture  of  more  ignoble  principles 
with  the  presumptuous  curiosity  that  pried  into  those  "  secret  things 
which  belong  to  the  Lord,"  theological  subjects  became  one  field  for 
exhibiting  the  angry  passions,  which  from  the  begiiuiing  of  the  world 
have  disturbed  the  peace  of  society.  Had  that  field  been  wanting, 
men  would  have  found  other  pretexts  for  acting,  from  jealousy,  am- 
bition, and  avarice ;  and  many  of  the  controversies  of  the  Christian 
church  are,  in  one  respect,  a  proof  of  that  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, winch,  notwithstanding  the  remedy  brought  by  the  gospel,  con- 
tinued to  operate  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  professed  to  receive  that 
religion. 

The  number  and  intricacy  of  theological  controversies  were  very 
much  increased  by  the  philosophy  of  the  times.  In  the  second  cen- 
tury the  pliilosophy  of  Plato  was  held  in  the  highest  admiration,  and 
some  of  the  learned  Christians,  having  been  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  later  Platonists,  retained  the  sentiments,  and  even  the  dress  of 
philosophers,  after  they  became  the  disciples  of  Christ.  In  the  tliird 
century,  Origen,  who  by  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  the  intenseness 
of  his  application,  and  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  was  qualified  to  lead 
the  minds  not  of  his  contemporaries  only,  but  of  succeeding  ages, 
was  a  professed  Platonist.     In  his  theological  system,  he  accommo- 
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dates  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  Piatouism;  and  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
adopts  that  allegorical  and  mystical  method  of  exposition,  to  which 
the  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the  sublime  imagery  of  the  Athenian  philo- 
sopher had  given  occasion,  and  the  Platonic  father  was  thus  able  to 
bring  out  of  tlie  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures  all  the  profound  specu- 
lations which  he  wished  to  find  there.  Origen  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  father  of  scholastic  theology,  which  derives  its  name  from  ap- 
plying the  terms  and  distinctions  of  human  science  to  the  truths  of 
revelation.  Scholastic  theology  assumed  different  forms,  correspond- 
ing to  the  succession  of  particular  systems  of  philosophy.  But  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  it  maintained  this  general  charac- 
ter, that  it  altered  and  corrupted  the  divine  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  by  affecting  metaphysical  precision  upon  subjects  which  the 
Scriptures  have  left  undefined,  it  was  productive  of  endless  contro- 
versies. The  progress  of  these  controversies,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  opposite  parties  to  entrench  their  opinions  behind 
definitions,  divisions,  and  terms  of  art,  recommended  to  theologians 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  subtile  distinguishing  genius  of 
Aristotle  had  invented  a  language  peculiarly  fitted  to  convey  the  dis- 
criminating tenets  of  their  systems,  and  his  authority  had  introduced 
and  established  the  syllogistical  mode  of  reasoning,  a  mode  of  no 
avail  in  making  discovery,  but  of  singular  use  in  disputation,  because 
it  furnishes  a  kind  of  defensive  weapons,  which,  by  keeping  an  oppo- 
nent at  a  distance,  may,  when  skilfully  managed,  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  gain  a  victory.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  others, 
which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  the  Platonic  philosophy  yield- 
ed after  a  {ew  centuries  to  the  Peripatetic.  The  authority  of  Aristotle 
became  as  complete  in  the  schools  of  theology  as  in  those  of  logic  or 
metaphysics;  and  all  theological  systems  abounded  so  much  with  the 
barbarous  jargon  then  in  use,  that  we  cannot  at  this  day  under^nmd 
the  opinions  which  were  held  upon  intricate  points  of  divinity  wiriiout 
attempting  to  learn  it.  Upon  all  subjects  this  language  served  to  con- 
ceal ignorance  under  an  ostentatious  parade  of  words.  But  wlwa  it 
is  applied  to  those  subjects  which  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  seeti  sneet 
to  reveal  in  very  imperfect  measure,  the  number  of  clear  ideas  bears 
so  very  small  a  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  words,  that  tijo  study 
of  it  forms  a  very  unprofitable  waste  of  time;  for  it  requires  much 
labour  to  apprehend  the  meaning,  and,  luiless  your  mind  be  so  un- 
happily constituted,  as  to  remember  words  better  than  things,  the 
meaning  escapes  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  attained. 

Since  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  has 
been  gradually  sinking  in  the  public  esteem ;  and  the  human  mind, 
having  hrokcn  the  letters  in  which  she  had  long  been  bound,  has 
freely  canvassed  all  subjects  connected  with  religion.  While  the 
al)lest  writers  have  appeared  during  the  two  last  centuries  in  the  de- 
istical  controversy,  all  the  other  controversies  relating  both  to  the  doc- 
trine, and  to  the  rites  or  discipline  of  the  Christian  church,  have  called 
forth  men  of  profound  erudition  and  of  philosophical  minds.  The 
same  causes  which  we  formerly  mentioned,  have  produced  in  modern 
times  a  difference  of  opinion,  both  with  regard  to  those  intricate 
questions  in  natural  theology  which  the  gospel  has  not  solved,  and 
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with  regard  to  those  new  points,  concerning  which  the  information 
given  in  Scripture  is  by  no  means  satisfying  to  the  curiosity  of  man. 
A  more  rational  criticism,  than  that  used  in  ancient  times,  has  been 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  A  more  enHghtened  phi- 
losophy, a  sounder  logic,  and  a  language  less  technical,  but  not  defi- 
cient in  precision,  have  been  employed  in  supporting  the  different 
theological  opinions  which  former  habits  of  thinking,  or  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  have  led  men  to  adopt.  The  most  controverted 
points  have  been  the  subject  of  public  national  disputes,  as  well  as  of 
private  inquiry.  Churches  are  discriminated  from  one  another  by  the 
system  upon  those  points  which  enters  into  their  creed ;  and  indivi- 
dual members  of  every  church,  with  that  boldness  of  inquiry  of  which 
the  Reformation  set  the  example,  have  carried  their  researches  into 
many  points  which  most  creeds  had  left  undefined.  The  consequence 
of  this  thorough  examination  of  the  Scripture  system  has  been,  not 
that  all  the  parts  of  it  are  understood,  but  that  the  measure  in  which 
they  can  be  understood  is  known  ;  every  un-necessary  degree  of  ob- 
scurity which  had  been  attached  to  them  is  removed,  and  the  limits 
of  reason  in  judging  of  religion,  together  with  the  proper  method  of 
its  being  applied  to  that  subject,  are  ascertained.  The  opponents  in 
these  controversies  have  corrected  the  errors  of  one  another.  The 
appeals  which  have  been  constantly  made  to  Scripture,  the  diligence 
with  which  all  the  passages  relatitig  to  every  subject  have  been  col- 
lected, and  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  have  been  applied  in  sup- 
port of  different  systems,  enable  an  impartial  inquirer  to  attain  the 
true  meaning;  and  a  student  of  divinity  must  be  very  much  wanting 
to  himself,  if,  after  all  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him, 
he  does  not  acquire  a  distinct  rrotion  of  the  various  opinions  that  have 
been  entertained  concerning  the  several  parts  of  the  Scripture  system, 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  train  of  argument  by  which  every  one 
of  them  is  supported. 

A  review  of  the  controversies  forms  a  principal  part  of  a  course  of 
theological  lectures.  We  do  not  bring  forward  to  the  people  all  the 
variety  of  opinions  which  have  been  held  by  presumptuous  inquirers, 
or  superficial  reasoners.  To  men  who  have  not  leisure  to  speculate 
upon  religion,  and  who  require  the  united  force  of  all  its  doctrines  to 
promote  those  practical  purposes,  which  are  of  more  essential  import- 
ance than  any  other,  it  is  much  better  to  present  "the  form  of  sound 
words,"  as  it  was  "  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  unembarrassed  by 
human  distinctions  and  oppositions  of  science,  and  to  imprint  upon 
their  minds  the  consolation  and"  instruction  in  righteousness,"  which, 
when  thus  stated,  it  is  well  fitted  to  administer.  This  is  the  business 
of  preaching.  But  this  is  not  the  only  business  of  students  in  divinity. 
You  are  not  masters  of  your  profession,  you  are  not  qualified  to  defend 
the  truth  against  the  multiplicity  of  error,  and  your  conceptions  of  the 
system  of  theology  have  not  that  enlargement  and  accuracy  which 
they  might  liave,  unless  you  study  the  controverted  points  of  divinity. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  many  disputes  merely  verbal  ;  that 
there  have  been  others  that  cannot  be  called  verbal,  the  matter  of 
which  is  wholly  unimportant ;  and  that  perhaps  all  have  b^en  con- 
duced with  a  degree  of  acrimony  which  the  principles  of  Christian 
toleration,  when  thoroughly  understood,  will  enable  you  to  avoid. 
21* 
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These  general  remarks  will  find  their  proper  place,  after  reviewing 
the  parficiiiar  controversies.  But  in  that  review  you  will  meet  wilh 
many  which  turn  upon  points  so  essential  to  the  Cliristian  taitii,  where 
the  arguments  upon  both  sides  appear  to  have  so  much  force,  and 
have  been  urged  in  a  manner  so  able,  and  so  well  fitted  to  enlighten 
the  mind,  that  you  will  think  it  childish  to  affect  to  despise  theolo^icll 
controversies  in  general,  because  there  has  been  some  impropriety  i;i 
the  manner  of  their  being  conducted,  or  because  some  of  them  are 
insignificant. 

The  time  was  when  the  decision  of  all  theological  controversies 
turned  upon  a  kind  of  traditional  authority.  The  writers  in  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  Christian  church  were  supposed  to  be  much 
better  acqu:iinted  with  the  mind  of  the  apostles,  and  to  have  been  in 
a  more  favourable  situation  for  knowing  the  truth  upon  all  ditficult 
questions,  than  those  who  apply  to  the  study  of  theology  in  later 
times.  They  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  fathers.  Their 
opinions  were  resorted  to  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  which  is  not  due 
to  any  human  compositions.  They  were  considered  as  the  only  sure 
interpreters  of  Scripture  ;  and  such  confidence  was  reposed  in  tlieir 
interpretation,  that  their  works  were  sometimes  placed  very  nearly 
upon  a  level  with  the  inspired  writings.  The  charm  of  human 
authority  was  dispelled  by  the  Reformation.  An  accurate  enlight- 
ened criticism  has  appreciated  the  merit  of  the  Christian  fathers. 
We  allow  them  all  the  credit,  which  is  due  to  honest  men  attesting 
facts  that  came  within  their  own  knowledge.  We  venerate  their 
antiquity  ;  we  prize  that  knowledge  of  the  early  rites  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  of  the  tradition  of  doctrine  from  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
which  can  be  derived  only  from  them.  Above  all,  we  consider  tlieir 
writings  as  an  inestimable  treasure  upon  this  account,  that  by  their 
mention  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  quotations 
from  Scripture  with  which  they  abound,  they  are  to  us  the  vouchers 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed.  But  our  sense  of  their  merit, 
and  of  their  importance  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  character  of 
historians,  does  not  induce  us  to  submit  to  them  as  teachers.  With- 
out any  invidious  detraction,  with  every  indulgence  which  the 
manners  of  the  times  and  the  imperfections  of  other  early  writers 
demand  for  the  Christian  fathers,  Protestants  adhere  to  their  leading 
principle,  which  is  this,  to  consider  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith.  They  have  learned  to  call  no  man  their  master, 
because  one  is  their  Master,  even  Christ :  and  in  interpreting  the 
words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they  consider  themselves  as  no  less 
entitled  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  as,  in  some  respects,  no  less 
qualified  to  form  a  sound  judgment,  than  those  who,  living  in  earlier 
times,  had  prejudices  and  disadvantages  from  which  we  may  be 
exempt.  I  cannot  express  this  principle  better  than  in  the  words  of 
our  Confession  of  Faith  :  "  The  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  contro- 
versies of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of  councils, 
opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits,  are 
to  be*examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  bene 
other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture." 

This  is  the  principle  to  be  followed  in  that  review  of  the  groat  con- 
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troversies  of  religion,  which  forms  a  prominent  subject  of  my  lectures. 
I  may  often  give  you,  from  ancient  writers,  the  history  of  opinions, 
and  may  occasionally  combat  those  misrepresentations  of  that  liistory 
which  are  found  in  modern  authors,  eager  to  call  in  every  aid  to  sup- 
port their  particular  systems.  But  I  shall  quote  the  Christian  fathers 
as  historians,  not  as  authorities.  I  know  no  authority  upon  which 
you  ought  to  rest  in  judging  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  but  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, and  therefore  I  consider  sacred  criticism  as  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  study  of  theology.  We  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  e. 
with  the  meaning  of  single  words,  with  the  usual  acceptation  of 
phrases,  and  with  the  real  amount  of  figiu'ative  expression.  We  are 
to  study  the  general  customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  that  lan- 
guage was  used,  and  the  habits  of  thinking  which  might  dictate  a  par- 
ticular phraseology  to  some  writers.  We  are  to  investigate  the  mind 
of  an  author,  by  comparing  his  language  in  one  place  with  that  which 
occurs  in  another,  and  we  are  to  endeavour  to  attain  a  full  and  pre- 
cise conception  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  every  point, 
by  laying  together  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  stated 
under  different  views. 

It  is  by  this  patient  exercise  of  reason  and  criticism  that  a  student 
of  divinity  is  emancipated  from  all  subjection  to  the  opinions  of  men, 
and  led  most  certainly  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  the 
great  object  of  my  lectures,  to  assist  you  in  this  exercise,  and  I  may 
hope,  after  having  bestowed  much  pains  in  going  before  you,  to  be 
of  some  use  in  abridging  your  labour,  by  pointing  out  the  shortest  and 
most  successful  method  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion.  I  shall  not 
decline  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  passages  which  I  quote,  and  the 
comparison  of  Scripture  which  I  shall  often  make.  But  I  do  not  desire 
you  to  pay  more  regard  to  my  opinions  than  to  those  of  any  other 
writer,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  you  upon  examination  to  be 
well  founded.  You  will  derive  more  benefit  from  canvassing  what  I 
say  than  from  imbibing  all  that  I  can  teach ;  and  the  most  useful 
lessons  which  you  can  learn  from  me  are  a  habit  of  attention,  a  love 
of  truth,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry. 
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Our  Shorter  Catechism,  and  our  Confession  of  Faith,  are  formee 
upon  the  course  in  which  systems  of  divinity  commonly  proceed,  and 
both  of  tiiem  are  clear  and  well  digested.  You  will  find  another  ex- 
cellent abridgment  of  the  ordinary  course  in  Marckii  Medulla  Theolo- 
gias,  a  duodecimo  of  three  hundred  pages,  which  used  to  be  the  text 
book  in  St.  Mary's  College,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  student  of  divinity,  not  early,  but  before  he  finishes 
his  studies.  You  will  see  in  this  little  book  all  the  controversies  that 
have  been  agitated.  But  you  will  see  them  in  the  order  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  order  is  this.  After  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of 
theology,  and  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  principle  of  theology,  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  succeed  one  another.  God  and  the  Trinity — the 
decrees  of  God — the  execution  of  these  decrees  in  the  works  of  Crea- 
tion— a  view  of  the  visible  and  invisible  world — the  Providence  and 
government  which  God  exercises  over  his  works — man — the  state  of 
innocence — the  fall — the  consequences  of  sin — the  covenant  of  grace 
— the  person,  offices,  and  state  of  the  Mediator  of  the  covenant — the 
benefits  of  the  covenant — the  duties  of  those  who  partake  of  the 
benefits — the  sacraments — the  Church — the  final  condition  of  man- 
kind. 

Upon  all  these  subjects,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  stated,  and  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  several  parts  of  the  doctrine 
are  answered,  so  that  every  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  several 
opinions,  that  have  been  held  upon  all  the  points  that  occur  in  the 
chapter,  I  was  afraid  to  entangle  myself  in  this  course,  partly  from 
an  apprehension,  proceeding  both  upon  the  number  of  subjects  which 
it  embraces,  and  upon  the  experience  of  other  professors  of  divinity 
who  have  engaged  in  it,  that  it  was  likely  to  stretch  out  to  such  a 
length,  as  to  leave  me  no  hope  of  finishing  my  lectures  during  the 
longest  term  of  attendance  whieh  the  law  prescribes  to  students  ;  and 
partly  from  an  opinion  that  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  ordinary 
course  is  not  the  most  perfect.  You  will  not  think  this  opinion  ill 
founded,  when  you  come  to  read  Marckii  Medulla ;  for  there,  and  1 
believe,  in  every  other  of  the  common  systems,  there  is  so  close  an 
alliance  between  the  subjects  treated  under  the  different  he  ids,  that 
the  same  principles  are  frequently  resorted  to  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
orthodox  doctrine;  objections,  the  same  in  substance  with  those  that 
had  been  answered  in  a  former  chapter,  recur  under  a  different  form, 
and  the  same  answers  are  repeated  with  only  a  little  variation  in  the 
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manner  of  applying  them.  I  am  very  far  from  condemning  this 
arrar>gement  as  in  all  respects  improper.  It  was  •adopted  by  very 
able  men  ;  it  is  most  useful  for  giving  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
all  the  parts  of  the  Scripture  system;  and  there  is  one  book  in  which 
it  appears  to  such  advantage,  that  what  I  account  its  imperfection  is 
almost  forgotten,  I  mean  Calvin's  Institutes  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
a  book  written  in  Latin,  that  is  not  only  perspicuous,  but  elegant,  and 
giving  a  most  masterly  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  points  in 
theology.  It  consists  of  four  books.  The  first  is  entitled,  De  Cogni- 
tione  Dei  Creatoris.  The  second,  De  Cognitione  Dei  Redemptoris. 
The  third,  De  Modo  Percipienda3  Christi  gratia,  et  qui  fructus  inde 
nobis  proveniant,  et  qui  effectus  consequantur.  The  fourth,  De  Ex- 
ternis  Mediis  ad  Salutem.  It  requires  much  time  to  read  this  book 
carefully ;  but  when  a  student  has  leisure  to  make  it  his  business,  he 
will  find  his  labour  abundantly  recompensed  ;  and  I  do  not  know  a 
more  useful  book  for  a  clergyman  in  the  country.  It  may  be  pur- 
chased for  a  trifle,  and  it  is  the  best  body  of  divinity.  But  excellent 
and  profitable  as  this  book  is,  the  imperfection  which  I  mentioned 
adheres  to  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  composed ;  and  althougli  the 
order  of  Calvin's  Institutes  appears  to  me  simpler  and  more  natural 
than  that  of  any  other  system  which  I  have  read,  yet  I  think  that,  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  follow  it,  I  should  be  remhided  by  frequent 
repetitions,  that  a  more  perfect  arrangement  might  have  rendered  the 
course  shorter  and  less  fatiguing, 

Tliis  impression  led  me  to  attend  to  another  arrangement  of  the 
controversies,  which  has  been  executed  with  much  ability  by  some 
theological  writers.  Every  controversy  is  stated  by  itself;  i.  e.  all 
the  distinguishing  opinions  of  those,  who  derive  a  particular  name 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  tenets,  are  brought  into  one  view,  and 
are  referred  to  one  general  principle,  so  that  you  see  the  system  of 
their  creed,  and  can  mark  the  connection  between  the  several  parts. 
To  give  an  example  :  Socinianism  is  the  system  of  those  who  hold 
the  opinions  of  Socinus.  The  principle  of  Socinianism  is,  that  man 
maybe  saved  by  that  religion,  which  is  founded  upon  the  relation 
between  God  the  Creator  and  man  his  creature.  From  this  principle 
flow  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  intention  of  Christ's  death  as  a 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  an  example  to  his  followers,  but  not  as  an 
atonement  for  sin ;  their  exclusion  of  mysteries  from  religion  ;.  and 
all  those  tenets  by  which  they  transform  the  Christian  religion  into 
the  most  perfect  "system  of  morality.  The  principle  of  Pelagianism, 
or  of  those  who  hold  the  opinions  of  Pelagius,  is  this,  that  the  natural 
powers  of  man  since  the  fall  are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  krep  the 
law  of  God.  From  this  principle  flow  the  opinions  of  the  Pelagians 
concerning  original  sin,  the  decrees  of  God,  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  measure  of  perfection  which  may  be  attained  upon 
earth. 

This  method  of  arranging  the  controversies  is  manifestly  much 
more  scientific  than  the  former.  In  every  set  of  opinions  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  system,  there  are  some  leading  prniciples  which 
connect  the  several  parts.  It  is  an  agreeable  exercisf?  of  the  under- 
standing to  trace  these  principles,  and  to  mark  that  kind  of  unity  and 
subordination  which  arises  from  their  influence.     It  is  an  act  of  jua- 
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tice  in  those  who  examine  the  opinions  of  others,  to  take  into  view 
that  mutual  dependence  which  renders  them  a  consistent  whole;  and 
it  is  an  endless  unavailing  task  to  attempt  to  defend  the  truth  against 
a  multitude  of  detached  errors,  unless  your  reasoning  reach  the 
sources  from  which  these  errors  proceed.  I  recommend  it,  therefore, 
lo  those  students  who,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  have  attained 
an  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and 
with  the  particular  doctrines  of  our  faith,  to  study  the  most  important 
controversies  in  this  scientific  manner.  You  will  derive  much  assist 
ance  in  this  branch  of  your  researches  from  Mosheira's  Church  His- 
tory, which  is  an  invaluable  treasure  of  theological  knowledge.  This 
most  learned  and  higenious  author,  who,  when  read  along  with  the 
able  and  judicious  notes  of  his  translator  Maclaine,  is  in  almost  every 
instance  a  safe  guide,  has  given,  in  one  division  of  his  work,  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  heresies  or  particular  opinions  that  were  held  in  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  church.  He  has  traced  their  rise  and  their  progress, 
and  has  discriminated,  with  critical  acumen,  those  which  appear  to 
an  ordinary  eye  almost  the  same.  As  his  work,  from  its  nature, 
makes  mention  of  all  the  controversies,  both  those  which  are  impor- 
tant and  those  which  are  trifling,  you  cannot  expect  that  even  the 
opinions  upon  v/hich  he  has  judged  it  proper  to  bestow  the  most  par- 
ticular attention,  will  be  fully  elucidated  in  a  book  which  comprehends 
such  an  extent  of  time,  and  such  a  variety  of  matter.  You  will  sup- 
ply this  unavoidable  defect  by  the  books  which  Mosheim  quotes  in 
his  notes,  or  which  I  recommend  :  and  from  the  general  index  which 
he  furnishes,  and  the  treatises  which  professedly  explain  the  particu- 
lar subjects,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  distinct  connected  view  of 
every  one  of  the  five  controversies  which  are  universally  interesting, 
and  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Arianism,  Pelagi- 
anism,  Socinianism,  Arminianism,  and  the  Popish  controversy.  There 
are  many  other  controversies  that  turn  upon  very  important  points. 
But  they  have  not  been  so  perfectly  digested  into  the  form  of  a  sys- 
tem as  the  five  now  mentioned,  nor  have  they  been  defended  with 
such  ability  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  attention  of  a  student. 

Although  I  thus  earnestly  recommend  attention  to  the  scientifical 
arrangement  of  the  controversies,  I  have  been  restrained  from  adopt- 
ing it  as  the  plan  of  my  course  by  the  following  reasons.  Some  of 
the  five  great  controversies  res€inble  one  another  in  several  points. 
Thus  Pelagianism  and  Arminianism  both  turn  upon  the  natural 
powers  which  man  has,  since  the  fall,  to  obey  the  will  of  God.  So- 
cinianism agrees  with  Pelagianism  upon  this  point,  and  it  agrees  with 
Arianism  in  denying  that  Jesus  is  truly  God,  while  it  differs  from 
Arianism  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of  his  person.  You  may  judge 
from  this  specimen,  that  although  the  scientifical  method,  which  I 
mentioned,  is  unquestionably  the  best  for  making  you  acquainted 
with  any  particular  system  of  opinions,  yet  to  us,  who  mean  to  re- 
view all  the  most  important  controverted  points,  it  would  necessarily 
be  attended  with  much  repetition.  We  should  often  meet,  under  differ- 
ent names,  with  the  same  objections,  and  the  same  heretical  opinions, 
and  we  should  be  obliged  to  bring  forward  the  same  arguments  and 
the  same  passages  of  Scripture  in  answer  to  them.  Further,  our 
object  is  not  so  much  to  know  who  held  the  particular  opinions,  and 
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what  was  the  age  in  which  they  Uved ;  hut  what  were  the  various 
opinions  upon  the  great  subjects  of  theology,  and  what  were  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rested.  We  may  attain  this  object,  although 
we  confound  the  shades  of  difference  between  systems  that  nearly 
approach,  and  therefore  to  us  it  were  a  needless  waste  of  research 
and  of  time  to  discriminate  them  nicely.  Further  still,  as  every  one 
of  the  five  great  controversies  embraces  particular  opinions  upon 
many  different  points,  the  arranging  the  five  separately  breaks  the 
subjects  of  theology  into  parts,  and  does  not  afford  a  full  united  view 
of  any  one  subject.  You  will  understand  what  I  mean  from  an  ex- 
ample. Besides  the  opinions  of  the  early  ages  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  one  opinion  was  held  in  the  third  century  by  Arius,  another 
at  a  much  later  period  by  Socinus,  and  a  third  has  been  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  church.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  make  him- 
self master  of  this  interesting  subject  will  desire  to  see  the  different 
opinions  brought  together,  that  he  may  compare  their  probability, 
that  he  may  judge  of  the  support  which  every  one  of  them  receives 
from  particular  passages  of  Scripture,  or  from  the  analogy  of  faith, 
and  may  thus  attain  a  conclusion  which  he  can  defend  by  good  rea- 
sons. Had  you  a  book  continually  by  you,  in  which  all  the  contro- 
versies were  arranged  singly,  you  might  make  a  collation  of  the 
different  opinions  upon  the  same  subject,  by  reading  first  a  part  of 
Arianism,  then  the  corresponding  part  of  Socinianism,  and  next  the 
corresponding  part  of  that  system  which  is  called  Orthodox,  in  the 
same  manner  as  you  get  a  full  view  of  a  siege  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  by  passing  directly  from  the  portion  of  the  siege  which  is  writ- 
ten in  one  book  of  the  history  of  Thucydides,  to  the  portion  of  the 
same  siege  which  is  written  in  another  book.  But  you  could  not 
m'a\\e  this  collation  in  hearing  a  course  of  lectures,  unless  I  repeated 
under  one  controversy  as  much  of  what  I  had  said  under  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  another,  as  to  bring  it  to  your  mind  ;  and  this  repe- 
tition would  be  a  proof  that  the  arrangement,  however  favourable  to 
your  understanding  any  one  system  of  opinions,  is  unfavourable  to 
your  understanding  the  whole  controverted  subject. 

Once  more,  there  is  in  the  different  opinions  upon  the  same  subject 
a  progress  that  may  be  traced,  by  which  you  see  how  one  paved  the 
way  for  the  other  ;  and  the  succeeding  opinion  is  often  illustrated  by 
the  preparation  which  had  been  made  for  its  reception.  This  advan- 
tage is  lost,  when  you  throw  together  the  different  subjects  that  were 
agitated  in  one  system  of  opinions.  You  see,  in  this  way,  the  chain 
which  binds  together  all  the  parts  of  Pelagianism,  Arminianism,  or 
Socinianism.  But  in  passing  along  the  chain,  you  miss  the  thread 
which  conducts  you  from  the  opinions  on  a  particular  subject  found 
under  one  system,  to  the  opinions  on  the  same  subject  found  under 
another. 

For  these  reasons,  I  resolved  neither  to  follow  the  path  of  the  ordi- 
nary systems  of  theology,  nor  to  adopt  the  more  scientific  mode  of 
classing  the  opinions  that  distinguish  different  sects  of  Christians. 
The  plan  of  my  course  is  this  : 

Out  of  the  mass  of  matter  that  is  found  in  the  system,  I  select  the 
great  subjects  which  have  agitated  and  divided  the  minds  of  those 
who  profess  to  build  their  faith  upon  the  same  Scriptures.    I  consider 
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every  one  of  tnese  subjects  separately ;  I  present  the  whole  train 
and  progress  of  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning  it;  and  I  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest,  passing  slightly  over  those  opinions 
which  are  now  forgotten,  or  whose  extravagance  prevents  any  danger 
of  their  being  revived,  and  dwelling  upon  tliose  whose  plausibility 
gave  them  at  any  time  a  general  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  or 
which  still  retain  their  intluence  and  credit  amongst  some  denomina- 
tions of  Christians. 

In  selecting  the  great  subjects  to  be  thus  brought  forward,  I  was 
guided  by  that  general  view  of  the  Gospel  which  was  formerly  illus- 
trated. We  found  its  distinguishing  character  to  be  the  religion  of 
sinners, — a  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  moral  evil,  provided  by  the 
lore  of  God  the  Father,  brought  into  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
applied  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.  All  the  controversies  which 
are  scattered  through  the  ordinary  systems,  and  which  have  been 
classed  under  the  different  heads,  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  Arminian- 
ism,  and  Socinianism,  respect  either  the  Persons  by  whom  the  remedy 
is  brought  and  applied,  or  the  remedy  itself  The  different  opinions 
respecting  the  Persons  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Arian,  a  part  of 
the  Socinian,  and  all  that  is  commonly  called  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
versy, upon  which  so  much  has  been  written  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  difierent  opinions  concerning  the  remedy  itself 
respect  either  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  or 
the  application  of  it ;  and  they  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  Pela- 
gian and  Arminian  principles,  a  part  of  the  Socinian,  and  many  of 
the  doctrines  of  Popery.  Opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
depend  upon  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease ;  so  that  all  the  questions  concerning  original  sin,  the  demerit 
of  sin,  and  the  manner  in  which  guilt  can  be  expiated,  fall  under  this 
head.  Opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy  embrace  the  questions 
concerning  universal  and  particular  redemption,  and  concerning  the 
decrees  of  God.  Opinions  as  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  turn 
upon  the  necessity  of  divine  assistance,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
bestowed  and  received,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces  upon  the 
mind  and  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  by  this  distribution  we  do  not 
omit  any  of  the  great  controversies,  with  which  students  of  divinity 
ought  to  be  acquainted:  at  the  same  time,  by  tracing  with  undistracted 
attention  the  progress  of  opinions  upon  every  subject,  by  viewing 
their  points  of  opposition,  and  examining  their  respective  merits,  we 
consider  one  subject  closely  upon  all  sides  before  we  proceed  to 
another,  and  are  thus  saved  the  necessity  of  returning  at  any  future 
period  upon  the  ground  which  we  had  formerly  trodden.  Much  light 
Avill  probably  be  struck  from  this  collision  of  different  opinions.  You 
have  experience  that  you  are  never  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a 
subject,  as  when  you  have  hoard  the  discussion  of  the  several  ques- 
tions to  which  it  gives  rise,  either  in  conversation,  or  in  more  formal 
debate  ;  and  therefore  you  have  reason  to  expect  that  your  knowledc 
of  theology  will  be  rendered  much  more  accurate  and  profound,  by 
canvassing  the  different  opinions  held  in  a  succession  of  ages  by  very 
able  men,  and  defended  by  them  with  a  zeal  that  cannot  be  supposed 
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to  have  omitted  any  argument,  because  it  was  dictated  not  merely  by 
the  love  of  truth,  but  ui  many  instances  by  the  desire  of  victory. 

After  I  have  derived  all  the  benefit  which  the  labours  of  these  men 
can  afford,  in  opening  to  you  those  doctrines  of  Christianity  which 
are  the  great  subject  of  your  studies,  I  next  consider  the  church  of 
Christ  as  a  society  founded  by  its  Author.  This  brancii  of  our  course 
entered  into  the  general  view  of  the  Scripture  system ;  and  it  demands 
your  particular  attention,  not  only  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in 
Scripture,  but  also  from  the  many  violent  controversies  to  which  it 
has  given  birth.  The  notion  of  a  society  implies  the  use  of  certain 
external  observances,  which  are  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
societies,  and  to  maintain  order  amongst  the  members.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  in  speaking  of  the  Christian  society,  to  give  a  history  of 
church  government,  or  an  account  of  the  various  practices  and  ques- 
tions which  have  occurred  upon  this  head  ;  and  in  this  account  I  am 
led  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  that  claim  advanced  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  There  are  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
fall  under  some  of  the  controversies  that  we  propose  to  review.  But 
these  doctrines  were  only  called  in  as  auxiliaries  of  the  hierarchy,  to 
lend  their  aid  in  supporting  that  system  of  spiritual  power,  of  which 
the  claim  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  principal  pillar  ;  so 
that  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Popish  controversy  belongs  to 
the  head  of  church  government. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  country,  to  consider  Church  government 
without  bestowing  attention  upon  the  claims  of  Episcopacy  and  Pres- 
bytery. After  examining  the  support  which  they  derive  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  from  the  practice  of  antiquity,  the  transition  is 
natural  to  the  constitution  of  that  Church,  of  which  you  expect  to 
become  members.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  like  every  other 
established  Church,  requires  her  office-bearers  to  subscribe  a  declara- 
tion of  their  faith.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  consider  the  right  upon 
which  such  requisition  rests,  and  the  propriety  of  that  right  being 
exercised.  The  peculiar  doctrines  contained  in  that  declaration, 
which  we  call  the  Confession  of  Faith,  will  have  passed  in  review 
before  we  come  to  this  part  of  our  course.  But  it  will  be  proper  that 
you  then  attend  to  the  reason  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  worship,  in 
which  you  may  soon  be  called  to  preside,  and  to  the  principles  of  tliiet 
discipline  and  government,  of  which  you  may  soon  be  called  to  be  the 
guardians  and  the  administrators. 

The  different  parts  of  the  office  of  a  parish  minister  are  familiar  to 
those  who  live  in  this  country,  where  they  are  not  neglected.  But 
some  observations,  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  performing  them 
properly,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  rendered  most  use- 
ful, will  not  appear  unseasonable  to  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
upon  the  office  of  the  ministry  ;  and  there  is  one  branch  of  that  office, 
I  mean  the  preparation  and  the  delivery  of  sermons,  concerning  which, 
after  all  that  you  have  heard  of  composition  elsewhere,  you  will 
naturally  expect  some  practical  rules  in  a  place  where  your  own 
discourses,  the  legal  specimen  of  your  proficiency  in  the  study  of 
theology,  are  exhibited  and  judged. 

When  I  have  filled  up  this  plan  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  shall  think 
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that  I  discharge  that  part  of  the  public  duties  of  my  station  which 
consists  in  lecturing,  by  contributing  the  whole  stock  of  my  informa- 
tion and  experience  for  your  advantage.  My  principle  is,  to  con- 
dense the  execution  of  the  plan  as  much  as  possible.  I  shall  be 
disappointed,  if  I  be  not  able  to  comprise  my  whole  course  in  such  a 
period  as  will  give  to  every  residing  student  of  divinity  an  opportu- 
nity, if  he  chooses,  of  hearing  all  the  parts  of  it ;  and  I  shall  think  it 
an  advantage,  if,  by  omitting  some  parts,  and  abridging  others,  I  can 
so  reduce  the  course,  as  to  admit  of  passing  over  it  twice,  in  the  time 
prescribed  for  regular  attendance  at  college. 

Turretin,  abridged  by  Russenius,  is  a  very  useful  book  for  giving  a  short  view  of  all  the 

controverted  points. 
Stapferi  Instit.  Theol.  Polemicae,  in  .5  vols,  is  a  valuable  work.     The  different  systems  of 

opinions  concerning  the  truths  of  religion  are  there  separately  arranged- 


BOOK   III. 

OPINIONS    CONCERNING    THE    SON,    THE    SPIRIT,    AND 

THE    MANNER    OF    THEIR    BEING    UNITED 

WITH  THE  FATHER. 


The  Gospel  reveals  two  persons,  whose  existence  was  not  known 
by  the  light  of  nature  ;  the  Son,  by  whom  the  remedy  offered  in  the 
Gospel  was  brought  into  the  world,  and  the  Spirit,  by  whom  it  is 
applied.  The  reyelation  concerning  the  first  of  these  persons  is  much 
more  full  than  that  concerning  the  second,  and  has  given  occasion  to 
a  greater  variety  of  opinions.  1  shall  begin  therefore  with  stating  the 
opinions  concerning  the  Son ;  I  shall  next  give  a  short  view  of  the 
opinions  concerning  the  Spirit ;  after  which,  there  will  remain  a 
general  subject,  arising,  as  we  shall  find,  out  of  the  illustration  of 
these  separate  branches  :  and,  in  speaking  of  this,  I  shall  have  to  state 
the  opinions  respecting  the  manner  in  wtiich  these  two  persons  are 
united  with  the  Father. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OPINIONS    CONCEEMNG    THE    PEESON    OF    THE    SON. 


In  entering  upon  the  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  the  Son,  I 
must  warn  you  not  to  consider  the  subject  as  unimportant.  It  is  the 
langu-age  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the  value  of  the  Gospel  does  not,  in 
any  degree,  depend  upon  the  idea  which  we  may  entertain  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ,  because  all  that  is  truly  interesting  to  us,  is  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  the  authority  with  which  his  doctrine  is 
promulgated.  But  this  language  is  inconsistent  with  the  general 
strain  of  the  New  Testament,  a  great  part  of  which  we  shall  find 
occupied  in  giving  us  just  conception.^  of  the  person  of  Christ :  It  is 
uicon^istent  with  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Christian  Church,  who 
have  canvassed  this  subject  with  much  diligence,  and  with  deep 
interest,  ever  since  the  Gospel  appeared  :  It  Ls  inconsistent  with  the 
aeal  which  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  associates  have  discovered  in  com- 
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municating  their  opinions  upon  this  subject  to  the  world ;  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  natural  propensity  to  which  the  Scriptures  have 
graciously  accommodated  themselves,  and  by  which  every  one  is  led 
to  connect  the  importance  of  a  message  with  the  dignity  of  the 
messenger.  It  does  not  become  any  one  to  suppose,  that  the  discover- 
ies made  in  the  gospel  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  contain  merely 
a  popular  argument,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  attend.  But 
it  becomes  every  person,  who  beUeves  that  the  message  proceeds  from 
heaven,  to  receive  with  reverence  the  discoveries  concerning  the 
messenger,  as  conveying  important  truth,  which  claims  the  attention 
of  every  understanding  to  which  it  is  made  known,  and  creates  duties 
which  a  Christian  ought  not  to  neglect. 

With  this  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  proceed  to 
analyse  the  opinions  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  follow  the  order  of  time,  because  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  dates  of  particular  opinions,  because  the  order  in 
which  they  arose  is  not  always  very  material,  and  because  the 
frequent  revival  of  old  opinions  in  new  systems  would  render  a  chro- 
nology of  them  full  of  repetitions.  Neither  do  I  propose  to  fatigue 
your  attention  with  the  useless  uninteresting  detail  of  all  the  extrava- 
gant conceits  broached  by  particular  men,  or  of  the  minute  shades  of 
difference  among  those  who  agreed  in  their  general  system.  I  shall 
furnish  you  with  the  information  that  is  of  real  importance,  by  bring- 
ing forward  the  three  great  systems  upon  this  subject.  Their  features 
are  strongly  marked  and  clearly  discriminated,  and  they  appear  to 
comprehend  all  the  variety  of  which  the  subject  admits,  because  the 
several  opinions  which  have  at  some  times  been  exploded  and  at 
other  times  revived,  are  always  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  systems. 

The  simplest  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is,  that  he 
was  merely  a  man  who  had  no  existence  before  he  was  born  of 
Mary ;  who  was  distinguished  from  the  former  messengers  of 
heaven,  not  by  any  thing  more  sacred  in  his  original  character,  but 
by  the  virtues  of  his  life,  and  by  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which,  upon  account  of  the  peculiar  importance  of  his  commission,  he 
was  invested ;  who,  after  he  had  executed  this  commission  with 
fidelity,  with  fortitude,  and  zeal,  was  rewarded  for  his  obedience  to 
God,  his  good-will  to  men,  and  his  patience  under  suffering,  by  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  the  highest  honour,  being  con- 
stituted at  his  resurrection  the  Lord  of  the  creation,  and  entering  at 
that  time  into  a  kingdom  which  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  administration  of  which  entitles  him  to  reverence  and  sub- 
mission from  the  human  race.  Some  who  held  this  general  system 
admitted  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  miraculous  manner  of  a  virgin  ; 
while  others  contended  that  he  was  literally  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  Some  said  that  Jesus  might  be  worshipped  upon  account  of 
the  dominion  to  which  he  is  raised  ;  while  others,  who  allow  that 
gratitude  and  honour  are  due  to  him,  confine  adoration  to  the  Fathi-r. 
But  these  two  differences  do  not  afiect  the  general  principle  of  the 
system.  In  whatsoever  manner  Jesus  came  into  the  world,  he  is, 
according  to  this  system,  M'^i  avQ^uHo^,  a  mere  man  ;  and  whether  reve- 
rence in  general,  or  that  particular  expression  of  reveience  that  is 
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called  adoration,  be  considered  as  due  to  him,  it  is  not  upon  account 
of  any  essential  property  of  liis  nature,  but  upon  account  of  a  domi- 
nion tlmt  was  given  him  by  God. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  rests,  are  the  general  strain 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Jesus  is  foretold  as 
the  seed  of  the  woman  ;  the  general  strain  of  the  New  Testament  in 
wiiich  our  Lord  speaks  of  himself,  and  his  apostles  speak  of  him  as  a 
man  ;  the  accounts  of  his  birth,  his  childhood,  his  sutferings,  and  his 
giving  up  the  ghost ;  and  tlie  manner  in  whicli  the  Scriptures 
frequently  state  his  glory  as  the  recompense  of  what  he  did  upon 
earth.  The  argument  drawn  from  this  language  of  Scripture  is 
supported  by  general  reasonings  concerning  the  fitness  of  employing 
a  man,  whose  life  is  a  pattern  which  we  may  be  supposedtcapable  of 
imitating,  and  whose  resurrection  and  exaltation  furnish  an  encourage- 
ment, suited  to  the  condition  of  those  who  encounter  hardships  the 
same  in  kind  with  those  which  he  overcame  :  and  this  argument  is 
defended  by  attempts  to  explain  away  such  passages  of  Scripture,  as 
seem  to  contradict  the  system,  and  particularly  by  referring  every 
thing  that  is  said  of  the  glory  of  Christ  to  that  power  which  was 
given  iiim  upon  earth,  or  to  that  state  of  exaltation  which  he  now 
holds  in  heaven. 

It  is  said  that  this  opinion  was  held  in  the  first  century  by  a  small 
sect  of  Jewish  converts,  called  the  Ebionites,  who  received  no  other 
part  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  but  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  after  rejecting  the  first  two  chapters.  The  opinion  v/as 
openly  taught  by  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  :  and  Eusebius  says  that  Theodotus  was  the  first  who 
taught  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ.*  It  may  be  traced  also  in 
other  systems  that  divided  the  Christian  church  before  the  Council  of 
Nice,  which  met  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  But  after 
that  Council,  this  opinion  appears  to  have  been  exploded  till  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  revived  by  Socinus,  and  propagated 
among  his  disciples,  who  abounded  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and 
Poland.  It  continues  to  form  one  of  the  leading  characteristical 
features  of  those  who  are  called  Socinians.  It  was  insinuated  with 
modesty  and  diffidence  by  some  eminent  men  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  amongst  whom  is  Lardner,  who  has  deserved  so  well  of 
the  Christian  world  by  that  laborious  and  valuable  collection  enlitled 
the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  It  has  of  late  been  published 
with  zeal  and  confidence  by  Lindsey,  Priestley,  and  tlieir  associates; 
and  it  is  the  avowed  principle  of  those  Socinians  who  choose  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  title  of  Unitarians. 

The  second  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  is,  tliat  he  was 
not  a  mere  man,  but  that  he  existed  before  he  appeared  upon  earth.  It 
occurs  to  mention  under  this  second  opinion  one  branch  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Gnostics,  those  heretics  who  began,  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  tlie  gospel  by  a  mixture  of  oriental  philo- 
sophy. They  held  that  the  Christ  was  an  emanation  from  the 
supreme  mind,  one  of  those  beings  whom  they  considered  as  filling 
the  pleroma,  and  to  Avhom  they  gave  the  name  of  ^ons.     This 
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glorious  iEon,  who  was  sent  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  earth, 
according  to  some  of  the  Gnostics,  united  himself  to  the  man  Jesus  at 
his  baptism,  and  left  him  at  his  crucifixion  ;  according  to  others,  he 
only  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  man  ;  so  that  the  body  which  the 
Jews  saw,  and  which  they  thought  they  crucified,  was  a  shadowy 
form  tliat  eluded  their  malice.  Hence  this  latter  class  of  Gnostics 
were  called  by  the  ancient  fathers,  Docetae,  from  Soxn^,  videor,  as  they 
ascribed  a  seeming,  not  a  real  body  to  Jesus.  It  were  endless  to  fol- 
low all  the  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ 
among  those  who  held  the  Gnostic  principles ;  because  as  the  princi- 
ples were  merely  the  fruit  of  imagination,  resting  upon  no  solid 
ground  either  in  reason  or  in  revelation,  they  admitted  of  infinite 
variety.  A.  sounder  philosophy  has  exploded  these  abuses  of  fancy, 
and  given  human  speculations  a  more  useful  direction,  so  that  the 
whole  system  of  Gnostic  principles  is  now  an  object  of  study,  only  in 
so  far  as  some  acquaintance  with  it  is  necessary  to  throw  light  upon 
those  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  in  which  it  is  attacked.  Mosheim 
has  delineated  that  system  in  his  Church  History  with  great  ingenuity 
and  learning,  with  more  minuteness  in  some  instances,  than  it  appears 
to  deserve,  and  with  as  much  precision  and  clearness  as  its  obscure 
airy  form  admitted.  You  will  learn  from  him  all  that  needs  to  be 
known  upon  this  subject;  and  you  will  find  that  almost  all  the 
Gnostic  sects  considered  Jesus  as  dignified  and  animated  by  some 
kind  of  union  with  a  celestial  iEon,  who  had  existed  in  the  pleroma 
before  he  descended  to  earth.* 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  fix  your  attention  upon  the  substantial 
definite  form  which  the  second  opinion  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  I  mean  that  which  raised  him  above  man  by  ascribing  to 
him  pre-existence,  assumed  in  the  system  of  Arius.  It  was  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  this  system,  that  the  Christ,  the  first  and  most 
exalted  of  the  creatures  of  God,  existed  before  the  rest  were  created, 
and  is  not  like  any  thing  else  that  was  made.  I  call  this  the  charac- 
teristical  principle  of  Arianism ;  because,  whatever  traces  of  it  some 
have  pretended  to  discover  in  more  ancient  writers,  Arius  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  first  who  taught  it  systematically;  and  this 
principle  was  the  opinion  for  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  council 
of  Nice  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centnry.  The  writings  of 
Arius,  in  which  he  unfolded  and  defended  his  system,  were  burnt  by 
the  authority  which  condemned  his  opinions.  But  a  few  of  his 
epistles,  the  creed  which  he  gave  in  to  Constantine,  and  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  council  of  Nice,  are  extant ;  from  a 
comparison  of  which,  a  candid  inqilirer  may  attain  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  outlines  of  his  system.  His  system  was  this — the  one 
Eternal  God,  the  source  of  all  being  and  power,  did,  in  the  beginning, 
before  any  thing  was  made,  produce  by  his  own  will  a  most  perfect 
Creature,  to  whom  he  communicated  a  large  measure  of  glory  and 
power.  By  this  Creature,  God  made  the  worlds,  all  things  that  are 
in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  so  that  he  alone  proceeded  immediately 
from  God,  while  all  other  creatures  not  only  existed  after  him,  but 
were  called  into  being  by  his  instrumentality,  and  placed  by  the 
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Father  under  his  administration.  Having  been  the  Creator  of  the 
fii-st  man,  he  was  from  the  beginning  tiie  medium  of  all  divine  com- 
munication with  the  human  race.  He  appeared  to  the  patriarchs; 
he  spake  by  the  prophets,  and  in  the  fuhiess  of  time  he  was  incarnate, 
2,  e.  clothed  with  that  body,  which,  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
Gdd,  was  formed  out  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  and  thus,  according  to  the 
Arian  system,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  had  a  real  body,  like  his  brethren. 
But  that  body,  instead  of  being  animated  by  a  human  soul,  was  in- 
formed by  the  super-angelical  spirit,  who  had  been  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  who  condescended  to  leave  that  glory,  partook  in  the 
sorrow  and  agony  which  filled  up  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  in  recompense 
of  this  humiliation  and  obedience,  was  exalted  to  be  the  Saviour,  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Judge  of  mankind. 

Arius  professed  to  have  received  this  faith  from  the  gospel,  and  to 
hold  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  he  might  suppose  that  his  system 
reconciled  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  dignity  and  eternity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  with  those  which  seem  to  imply  an  inferiority  to  the 
Father.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  this  first  creature,  upon  account  of 
the  super-eminent  glory  and  power  communicated  to  him,  might 
without  impropriety  be  called  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and 
God ;  and  he  admitted  that  this  Creature  was  in  one  sense  eternal, 
because  he  proceeded  from  God  before  the  existence  of  those  measures 
of  time,  which  arise  from  the  motion  and  succession  of  created  objects. 
He  thought  himself  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  hold  this  language  in  his 
creed,  "  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  made  by  him,  begotten  before  all 
ages,  God  the  word,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."  But  although  all  these  expressions,  except  one,  "  who  was 
made  by  him,"  might  have  been  used  by  those  who  held  the  received 
opinions,  there  were  three  points  in  his  system  which  were  condemned 
by  the  council.  He  said  of  the  Son,  t^v  notB  un  ovx  rjv—n^w  yBuvr^Grjiai,  ovx 
t]v — and  f|  ovx  oKftov  tyevBto.  The  meaning  of  the  three  points  upon 
which  he  was  condemned  was  this.  Although  Arius  carried  back 
the  existence  of  the  Son  before  all  worlds,  and  so  before  all  times,  yet 
it  was  possible,  according  to  his  system,  to  conceive  some  point  from 
whence  that  existence  commenced.  The  Son  had  no  existence  till 
the  act  of  the  Father  produced  him,  and  he  was  produced,  not  out  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father,  but  like  other  creatures,  out  of  nothing. 
We  suffer  persecution,  says  Arius  in  one  of  his  epistles,  because  we 
have  said,  the  Son  hath  a  begmning,  but  God  hath  no  beginning:,  and 
because  we  have  asserted  that  the  Son  is  out  of  nothing.*  This 
opinion  was  opposed  by  the  authority  of  successive  councils,  and  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  had  by  this  time  embraced 
Christianity,  and  those  by  whom  it  was  avowed  were  exposed  to 
contumely  and  barbarity.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it 
was  extirpated  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  appears 
to  have  been  so  much  forgotten,  that  all  the  Divines  who  wrote  upon 
this  subject  after  that  period  till  the  Reformation,  were  almost  wholly 
employed,  not  in  explaining  or  combating  the  Arian  system,  but  in 
proposing  different  modifications  of  that  which  I  am  to  state  as  the 
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third  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  The  opinion  of  Arius 
revived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  tlie  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation allowed  greater  Uberty  in  reHgious  speculation  ;  and,  although 
it  be  contrary,  not  only  to  the  confessions  of  the  established  churches 
of  Great  Britain,  but  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  has  appeared  with 
little  disguise  in  many  able  treatises,  and  was  held  with  certain  quali 
ficatioiis,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the  last  centmy. 

The  third  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is,  that  from  all 
eternity  he  was  God.  Neither  tiie  Socinians  nor  the  Arians  deny 
that  the  name  of  God  is  ascribed  to  him.  But  as,  according  to  their 
systems,  the  only  foundation  of  that  name  is  the  degree  of  glory  and 
dominion  with  which  he  was  invested  at  an  earlier,  or  a  later  period, 
and  as  the  same  will,  which  thus  freely  distinguished  him  above  the 
other  creatures,  may  remove  the  distinction  when  the  purposes  of  it 
are  accomplished,  it  is  manifestly  implied  in  these  systems,  that  Christ 
has  a  dependence  upon  the  will  of  another,  and  a  possibility  of  change, 
which  require  that  the  word  God,  when  applied  to  the  Son,  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Him 
who  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  is  God.  Although  therefore  the 
three  opinions  coincide  in  the  use  of  the  same  name,  the  third  is 
essentially  distinguished  from  the  second  as  well  as  from  the  first  in 
this  point,  that  according  to  it  Christ  eternally  and  necessarily  co-ex- 
isted with  God.  All  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  belong  to 
him  essentially;  no  past  time  can  be  conceived  in  which  he  did  not 
possess  them,  and  no  time  shall  arrive  hereafter  in  which  any  of  them 
can  be  separated  from  him. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  whether  this  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Christian  church  before  the  council  of  Nice.  Petavius, 
a  learned  Jesuit,  in  his  immense  work,  entitled  Dogmata  Theologica, 
has  laboured  to  show,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  in- 
clined to  Arianism,  and  have  in  many  places  spoken  of  Christ  as  an 
inferior  God.  Bishop  Bull,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  by  much  the  ablest  defender  of  this  third  opinion,  has  rendered 
it,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  probable  that  Petavius  gives  a  false 
representation  of  those  who  are  called  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  and 
that,  although  upon  many  occasions  they  expressed  themselves  loosely* 
and  inaccurately,  yet  it  was  the  constant  opinion  of  the  most  respect- 
able writers  in  the  first  three  centuries,  that  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God.  Bat  the  truth  is,  this  controversy  concerning  the  opinion  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  has  derived  more  importance,  from  the  laljour 
and  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  agitated  than  it  deserves.  For  the  ■ 
question  does  not  depend  upon  human  authority ;  and  in  whatever 
manner  ancient  writers  have  expressed  themselves  upon  this  subject, 
the  truth  remains  the  same.  Even  although  Dr.  Priestley  could  cstab 
lish  the  position  which  he  has  maintained  in  other  s"maller  treatl^t;o, 
and  in  a  great  work  of  four  octavo  volumes,  entitled,  the  History  of 
Early  Opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  that  the  Christian 
church  from  the  earliest  times  was  in  general  what  lie  calls  Unitarian, 
and  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
was  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  is  found  only 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  works  of  a  iew  authors;  still  the  mat- 
ter rests  upon  its  original  ground,  and  the  question  recurs,  which  of 
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the  three  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  revelation  made  in  Scriptnre  upon  that  subject.  We  derive 
from  the  study  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  theological  opinions:  we  may  learn  the  manner  in  which 
very  able  men,  who  bestowed  their  whole  attention  upon  theological 
subjects,  illustrated  and  defended  the  opinions  wliich  they  held,  and 
we  may  thus  be  assisted  in  understanding  the  truth,  and  directed 
where  to  find  the  proper  arguments  in  support  of  it.  But  these  argu- 
ments must  ultimately  be  drawn  from  Scriptnre,  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
however  persons  may  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  his  system,  of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afterwards,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
suggested  the  only  proper  method  of  attaining  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  by  collecting  all  the  texts  in  which  there  is  any  men- 
tion of  that  doctrine.  You  will  understand,  then,  that  when  at  any 
time  I  quote  the  sayings  of  ancient  or  respectable  Christian  writers,  1 
quote  them  as  evidences  of  what  their  opinion  was,  not  as  proofs  that 
that  opinion  was  true  ;  and  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
I  should  very  much  misspend  your  time,  if  I  entered  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  those  passages  in  their  works  which  appear  to  be 
contradictor}^,  and  followed  the  labours  of  many  modern  authors  in 
thus  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  were  the  sentiments  of  Tertullian, 
Eusebius,  or  Origen. 

But  while  we  disclaim  every  kind  of  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  Fathers,  there  are  expressions  which  recur  frequently  in  their 
writings  so  marked  and  significant,  that  they  deserve  to  be  brought 
forward,  as  they  may  assist  you  in  understanding  what  the  third 
opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  truly  is.  The  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  often  speak  of  the  kindling  of  one  light  by  another,  as  the 
image  ^yhich  most  fitly  expresses  the  generation  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father,  because  in  this  case  there  is  no  separation  or  difference  of 
kind.  The  original  light  remains  undiminished,  and  that  which  is 
kindled  appears  to  be  the  same.  They  say,  that  as  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  cannot  exist  without  emitting  light,  as  no  interval  can  be 
conceived  between  the  existence  of  the  sun  and  the  emission  of  his 
rays,  so  Christ  always  existed  with  God  ;  and  they  argue  the  eternity 
of  Christ  from  his  being  the  wisdom,  the  reason,  what  the  Greek 
writers  called  the  ^oyoj  of  the  Father.  The  words  of  Athanasius,  the 
great  antagonist  of  Arius,  are  these,  o  uv  ©sof.  f|  avtov  xm  ovto.'tov^oyov  txf^' 

«M  ovtB   6  Xoyoj  £Tti,yiyov!:v,  ovx  COP   Tt^oie^ov,  ovts    6   rtatr;^  a'koyoi  tjv  note-*       The 

meaning  of  these,  and  other  similitudes,  with  which  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  abound,  was  precisely  ascertained  by  that  word  which  the 
council  of  Nice  adopted  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Arius.  They 
said  that  tlie  Son  is  oixonmof  with  the  Father.  This  word  the  Arians 
could  not,  in  consistency  with  their  principles,  admit  into  their  confes- 
sion. They  held  that  the  Son  was  produced  immediately  by  the 
Father  out  of  nothing.  But  they  saw  that,  if  he  be  of  the  same 
substance  with  God,  he  is  God,  and  that  if  he  is  God,  he  cannot  have 
a  temporary  precarious  existence,  but  must  have  always  been  with 
the  Father  what  he  now  is.  This  word  therefore  became  the  mark 
of  distinction  between  the  second  and  the  third  opinions  concerning 
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the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  precise  amount  of  oaoiiwj  when  appliea 
to  the  Son,  is  this,  that  although  it  be  implied  in  the  name  of  the  Son, 
that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father,  and  aUhough,  in  reference  to  his 
proceeding  from  God,  he  be  called  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
yet  the  essential  glory  and  perfections  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
the  same. 

It  is  further  to  be  stated,  that  while  the  Socinians  believed  the 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  in  whom  an  extraordinary  measure  of  the 
power  of  God  dwelt,  while  the  Arians  believed  that  the  Christ  was 
composed  of  a  super-angelical  spirit,  and  a  human  body,  those  who 
hold  the  tliird  opinion  believe  that  Christ  assumed,  at  the  incarnation, 
the  complete  human  nature  into  union  with  the  divine  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  animated  by  a  human  soul,  and 
this  soul  was  so  united  with  the  Godhead  that  the  divine  and  human 
nature  f)rmed  one  person.  I  enter  not  at  present'into  the  grounds  of 
this  third  opinion.  I  mean  only  to  state  what  it  is,  and  in  order  to 
assist  your  apprehension  of  both  parts  of  it,  I  shall  recite  to  you  a  part 
oftheNicene  Creed,  by  which  this  third  opinion  was  more  clearly 
defined  than  it  had  been  before,  and  those  parts  of  the  confessions  of 
the  two  established  churches  in  Britain,  by  which  it  appears  that 
both  of  them  have  adopted  the  third  opinion  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  translated  literally  from 
the  Greek, are  these:  "  We  believe  in  one  God, the  Father,  Almighty, 
maker  of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  very  God 
of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down,  and  was  incar- 
nate, being  made  man."  The  second  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England  is  in  these  words  :  "  Tlie  Son,  which  is  the  word 
of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and 
eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in 
the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  godhead  and  manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  man."  The  words  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith  are  :  "  The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  being 
very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance,  and  equal  with  the  Father, 
did,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon  him  man's  nature, 
with  all  the  essential  properties  and  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet 
without  sin,  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole 
perfect  and  distinct  natures,  the  Godhead  and  the  Manliood,  were 
inseparably  joined  together  in  one  person;  without  conversion,  com-* 
position  or  confusion,  which  person  is  very  God,  and  very  man,  yet 
one  Christ." 
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SIMPLEST    OPINION    CONCERNING    THE    PERSON    OF    CHRIST. 


Having  stated  the  three  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced,  I  proceed  to  compare  the  grounds 
upon  wliich  they  rest. 

And  here  I  must  begin  with  observing,  that  general  reasonings  con- 
cerning the  probability  of  any  of  these  opinions,  or  its  apparent  suita- 
bleness to  the  end  of  Christ's  manifestation,  ought  not  to  enter  into 
this  comparison.  Ingenious  men  have  said  plausible  things  in  the 
way  of  general  reasoning  in  support  of  all  tiie  three.  It  may  to  some 
appear  difficult  to  balance  one  of  the  speculations  against  the  other, 
because  men  will  be  inclined  to  give  a  preference  according  to  the 
complexion  of  their  understanding,  and  their  former  habits  of  thinking. 
But  you  will  be  satisfied  that  such  reasonings  are  of  little  or  no  weight 
in  tlie  scale  of  evidence,  when  you  recollect  how  soon  they  lead  us 
beyond  oiu'  depth.  Probability  in  this  subject  depends  upon  a  multi- 
tude of  circumstances,  which  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  our  obser- 
vation. Fitness  or  expediency  in  this  subject  depends  upon  the  order 
and  the  designs  of  that  universal  government  of  which  we  see  only  a 
part.  Tne  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  the  land  of  Judea  the 
teacher  of  a  new  religion,  could  not  have  been  investigated  by  reason, 
but  like  all  other  facts  is  received  upon  credible  testimony.  The  par- 
ticular character  and  dignity  of  this  person  therefore,  is  a  matter  of 
revelation  to  be  gathered  from  the  books  that  inform  us  of  his 
appearance  ;  and  the  only  solid  ground  of  any  opinion  concerning  his 
character  is  a  right  interpretation  of  the  books  in  which  it  is  described. 
After  we  have  attained  by  sound  criticism  the  information  which  is 
thus  aflbrded  us,  reason  may  be  employed  in  vindicating  the  opinion 
which  that  information  warrants  us  to  hold,  in  bringing  forward  those 
views  of  its  expediency  which  revelation  enables  us  to  assign,  and  in 
balancing  the  difficulties  which  may  adhere  to  it,  against  those  diffi- 
culties and  objections  which  appear  to  attend  other  opinions  not 
taught  by  Scripture.  Reasoning  comes  here  in  its  proper  place  to 
support  our  faith,  by  being  opposed  to  other  reasonings  that  attempt 
to  shake  it,  and  to  rescue  the  opinion  that  is  delivered  in  the  word 
of  God  from  the  charge  of  absurdity.  But  we  profess  to  learn  the 
opinion  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  hold  it  with  firmness,  because 
it  is  revealed. 

This  general  observation  suggests  the  plan  upon  which  I  mean  to 
proceed  in  comparing  the  grounds  of  the  three  opinioas.  1  defer  all 
speculations  concerning  them,  till  we  have  learned  what  the  Scrip 
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Hres  teach.  I  begin  with  the  simplest  propositions,  advancing,  as 
ihe  information  ot"  Scripture  leads  us,  to  those  which  are  farther 
removed  from  ordinary  apprehension;  and  in  this  way,  I  shall  not 
arrive  at  the  most  intricate  parts  of  the  subject,  till  our  minds  are 
estabhshed  in  the  belief  of  those  facts  which  ought  to  guide  our  rea- 
•jonings.  This  patient  method  of  proceeding  is  not  the  most  fnvour- 
able  to  disputation  upon  this  subject;  it  is  not  the  best  calculated  for 
lecturing  upon  it  in  a  showy  amusing  manner  ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  which  I  ought  to  persevere,  as  the  only  method  becoming  our 
distance,  and  the  certain  method  of  attaining  truth. 

The  simplest  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is,  that  he 
was  merely  a  man,  4"''^o5ai/0^wrtos;  and  the  advocates  of  this  opinion 
rest  it  upon  numberless  passages  of  Scripture,  upon  a  solution  of  those 
declarations  concerning  Christ,  which  appear  to  be  inconfeistent  with 
their  opinion,  and  upon  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  which  they 
represent  all  other  opinions  as  involved.  I  lay  aside  at  present  all 
consideration  of  these  ditficuhies,  because  I  consider  every  specula- 
tion concerning  them,  as  calculated  to  create  a  prejudice  either  for  or 
against  the  evidence  that  is  to  be  examined  ;  and  I  direct  your  atten- 
tion only  to  the  Scripture  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  rested, 
and  the  declarations  of  Scripture  by  which  it  is  opposed. 

I  take  the  Scripture  grounds  of  this  opinion  from  a  book  published 
about  the  year  1773  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  who  gave  the  world  a  pledge  of 
his  honesty,  by  resigning  his  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England, 
because  he  held  this  opinion.  The  following  arguments  and  testi- 
monies, he  says,  will  abundantly  show  that  Christ  was  a  man  like 
ourselves,  saving  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  divine  wisdom  and 
power  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  1, 
The  prophecies  that  went  before  concerning  Christ  speak  of  him  as  a 
man, — the  seed  of  the  woman  ;  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  a  prophet  like 
to  Moses ;  the  son  of  David.  2.  In  consequence  of  these  predictions, 
the  Jews  in  all  times  have  expected  the  Messiah  to  be  a  man.  "  Hath 
not  the  Scripture  said,"  observe  the  people  in  the  gospel  of  John, 
"that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  where  David  was  ?"  3.  Christ's  appearance  in  the 
world ;  his  birth ;  his  increase  in  wisdom  and  stature  ;  and  the  visible 
circumstances  of  his  condition  answered  to  the  prophecies  concerning 
him  that  he  was  to  be  a  man.  4.  Christ  continually  spake  of  himself 
as  a  man,  the  son  of  man  being  the  phrase  by  which  he  commonly 
designed  himself;  and  the  son  of  God,  the  title  which  he  sometimes 
assumed,  admitting  of  an  interpretation  which  does  not  contradict  his 
being  a  man.  5.  John,  his  forerunner,  calls  him  a  man.  And,  6. 
The  four  evangelists  show  by  their  narration  that  they  took  him  to  be 
a  man ;  and  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  he  is  often  so 
designed. 

The  testimonies  which  Mr.  Lindsey  has  collected  under  these  heads* 
prove  that  Christ  was  truly  a  man;  they  undoubtedly  convey  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  man  in  all  respects  like  us;  and,  if  they  con- 
tained the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the  nature  and  per- 
son of  Christ,  the  first  opinion  would  claim  to  be  received  upon  the 

*  Sequel  to  Apology,  by  Theophilus  Lindsey,  ch.  7- 
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highest  possible  evidence.  But  Mr.  Lindsey  is  aware  that  there  are 
passages  in  Scripture  which  appear  to  contradict  this  opinion.  Like 
all  those  who  have  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  he  attempts  to  give  a 
solution  of  them ;  and  the  point  that  must  be  considered  is,  whether 
there  are  declarations  in  Scripture  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  efface  the  im- 
Toression  made  by  the  testimonies  collected  under  the  six  heads  now 
mentioned,  and  to  show  that  the  first  opinion  rests  upon  a  partial 
view  of  Scripture. 


«  i 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PRE-EXISTENCE    OF    JESUS. 


The  philosophy  which  you  have  learned  has  completely  exploded 
the  fancifal  doctrine  of  some  ancient  sects,  that  the  souls  of  men 
existed  before  they  animated  those  bodies  with  which  we  behold 
them  connected.  You  know  that  this  doctrine  supposes  a  fact,  which 
is  no  where  revealed,  which  is  not  vouched  by  human  testimony, 
which  is  not  supported  by  any  solid  argument,  and  is  contradicted  by 
the  principle  of  consciousness.  You  believe  that  the  souls  of  men 
began  to  exist  with  their  bodies ;  and,  although  you  cannot  explain 
the  time  or  the  manner  of  the  union  between  these  two  companions, 
you  never  ascribe  to  the  being  of  the  man  any  date  more  ancient  than 
the  first  formation  of  his  body.  If  then  there  be  evidence  that  Christ 
had  a  being  before  he  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  cannot 
be  a  man  like  us.  He  may  be  trvilv  a  man  with  all  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  human  nature,  so  that  there  is  no  impropriety  ni  -a-icribing 
to  him  the  name  of  man,  or  the  S„n  of  Man.  But  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  him  as  4'^'^o5av9^cdrtoj,  nothing  more  than  man,  must  be 
false.  Accordingly  all  those  who  hold  the  second  and  third  opinions, 
oppose  to  the  Socinian  system  one  simple  position,  viz.  there  is  evidence 
from  Scripture  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  position 
is  sufficient  to  overturn  the  first  opinion,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  second  and  third.  For,  although  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  either  that  he  is  the  most  exalted 
creature  in  the  universe,  or  that  he  is  God,  yet,  if  he  did  not  exist 
before  he  was  born  of  Mary,  he  cannot  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

A  position  which  contradicts  the  first  opinion,  and  which  is  assumed 
in  the  other  two,  seems  to  be  the  proper  point  from  which  to  set  out 
in  examining  the  three  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  Un- 
less you  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  you  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  give  yourselves  much  trouble  in  canvassing  the  second  and 
third  opinions.  But  if  you  find  evidence,  that  by  his  pre-existence 
he  is  more  than  man,  it  will  be  natural  to  proceed  to  inquire  how  far 
he  is  exalted  above  man,  whether  he  is  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank, 
or  whether  he  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  order  of  creatures. 

In  examining  this  position,  I  shall  first  bring  forward  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  teach  plainly  that  our  Saviour  did  pre-exist ; 
and  I  shall  next  direct  your  attention  to  those  passages,  which  ascribe 
to  him  different  actions  in  his  state  of  pre-existence.  From  the  first 
set  of  passages,  I  do  not  mean  to  derive  any  thing  more  than  simply 
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:i  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  ;  but,  in  attending  to  the  second, 
we  shall  unavoidably  be  led  by  the  descriptions  of  those  actions 
which  are  ascribed  to  Christ,  to  consider  his  original  character  and 
dignity,  and  we  shall  thus  pass  naturally  from  the  proofs  of  his  pre- 
existence  to  the  proofs  of  a  higher  point,  to  those  passages,  upon  a 
right  interpretation  of  which  turns  the  decision  of  the  question  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  opinions. 

I  shall  at  present  bring  forward  only  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  teach  plainly  that  our  Saviour  existed  before  he  was  born  of 
Mary  ;  and,  in  reviewing  them,  I  Shall  lay  before  you  those  solutions 
of  tlieir  meaning  which  are  given  by  the  more  early  or  the  later 
Socinian  writers,  that  you  may  judge  how  far  it  is  easy  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  opinion  of  our  Lord's  being  ■4'i^oj  ategwrtoj. 

You  will  recollect  a  language  which  runs  through  a  great  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  "  God  sent  Jesus  into  the  world,"  that 
Jesus  "  came  in  the  flesh,"  "  was  made  flesh,"  "  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,"  "took  part  of  flesh  and  blood."  Now,  this 
language  is  greatly  wanting  in  propriety  and  significancy,  if  Jesus 
began  to  exist  at  that  time  when  he  is  said  to  have  come  in  the  flesh  ; 
whereas  the  expressions  recited  are  the  very  manner  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  his  becoming  a  man,  if  he  had  an  existence  be- 
forehand. A  language  which  thus  implies  that  Jesus  existed  before 
he  was-  born  of  Mary,  being  found  in  numberless  places,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  meant  to  correct  the  inference  which  might  otherwise  be 
drawn  from  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as 
a  man.  At  the  same  time  you  will  not  consider  this  implication  as 
the  proper  ground  upon  which  to  rest  so  important  a  conclusion.  We 
derive  the  knowledge  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  from  explicit 
declarations  of  Scripture,  and,  having  in  this  way  attained  assurance 
of  the  fact,  we  find  the  general  phraseology  of  Scripture  so  contrived 
as  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  being  truly  a  man.  These  explicit 
declarations  were  made  by  John  the  Baptist,  by  our  Lord  himself, 
and  by  his  Apostles. 

1.  John  the  Baptist  bore  witness  of  Jesus  in  these  words.  Jo.  i. 
15,  30.  "After  me  cometh  a  man,  which  is  preferred  before  me,  for 
he  was  before  me,"  rt^^foj  ftou  jyi^.  You  would  expect  rtgoff^oj  instead 
of  ngutoi-  But  there  are  many  instances  in  the  best  Greek  writers  of 
a  similar  construction.  H^;t£  *«  iii^au>v  ft^u-tov  Havtuv  Aa^nov,  is  an  expres- 
sion used  by  Aristophanes  ;*  and  if  x^^^toi  \i.ov,  first,  when  compared 
with  me,  be  equivalent  to  rtjoft^oj  ^lov,  there  seems  to  be  here  a  plain 
declaration  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus.  The  Socinian  interpretation 
is,  "  the  Christ,  who  is  to  begin  his  ministry  after  me,  has  by  the  divine 
appointment  been  preferred  before  me,  because  he  is  my  chief  or 
princi'pal,  rt^corocrraT'*??  ftov,  and  I  am  only  his  servant."  But  Bishop 
Pearson,  on  the  second  article  of  the  creed,  has  well  observed,  that 
according  to  this  interpretation  a  thing  is  made  the  reason  of  itself. 
He  is  preferred  before  me,  because  he  is  my  chief;  whereas  if  rt?wroj 
4*01)  riv  be  considered  as  expressive  of  time,  not  of  dignity,  it  contains  a 
reason  for  the  former  clause.  He  who  was  born  a  few  months  after 
mo,  and  whose  ministry  begins  after  mine,  has  been  placed  before  me, 

*  Aristoph.  Ofi/tOtj,  Un.  484. 
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has  a  higher  station  assigned  him  in  the  economy  of  that  dispensation 
which  is  now  opening,  because  he  had  an  existence  before  me.  It  is 
true  that  tlie  three  other  evangeUsts  mal<e  John  the  Baptist  say,  "  He 
that  Cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I."  lax^^o-^^ioi  y-o^-  But  you  will 
perceive,  when  you  compare  the  four,  that  tiie  phrase  is  equivalent  to 
tfjiit^onOiv  (lov,  "  is  preferred  before  me,"  not  to  rt^oroj  ^ou.  For  the 
s{)eech  in  the  other  three  consists  only  of  one  clause  ;  and  John,  who, 
writing  after  the  others,  has  supplied  many  things  that  were  wanting 
in  them,  added  the  words  on.  rt^uroj  i^ov  r^v.  He  has  used  the  same 
expression  in  another  place  of  his  gospel,  where  it  must  denote  time. 
If  the  world  hate  you,  says  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  ywo^oxiti  uti,  t^s  r^utov 
vfioiv  fisjxiarixs.  You  wiU  obscrve  too,  that  if  the  phrase  had  had  the 
uncommon  remote  meaning  which  the  Socinians  affix  to  it,  instead 
ofrt^^toiriv,  it  should  have  been  ft^i^to;  cati.  For  unless  Jesus  pre- 
existed, he  was  not  the  chief  of  John  till  he  entered  upon  his  ministry, 
the  beginning  of  which  John  was  only  announcing.  Lardncr,  aware 
probably  of  the  force  of  the  objections  made  by  Bishop  Pearson,  has 
given  another  interpretation  of  these  words,  which  some  of  tjie  modern 
Socinians  consider  as  probably  expressing  the  meaning  still  more 
truly.  "  He  that  coraeth  after  me  has  always  been  before  me,  or  in 
my  view,  i.  e.  present  to  my  mind  as  the  object  of  my  continual  ex- 
pectation and  reverence  ;  for  he  was  my  superior."  I  leave  you  to 
judge,  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  hearers  of  John  would  affix  either 
the  latter  or  the  former  Socinian  meaning  to  his  words,  and  whether 
a  declaration,  which  he  repeats  frequently  as  his  witness  to  the 
Messiah,  is  not  to  be  understood  accorduig  to  the  plain  obvious  sense 
given  in  our  translation. 

John  iii.  31.  "He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all  :  he  that 
is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth  :  he  that  cometh 
from  heaven  is  above  all."  John  is  making  a  comparison  between 
himself  and  Jesus.  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  The 
31st  verse  states  a  distinction,  not  merely  in  respect  of  dignity,  but  in 
respect  of  origin  and  extraction ;  and  the  heavenly  extraction  of 
Jesus  is  introduced  as  the  ground  of  his  superior  dignity, 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  passage,  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  answer  to  a  sophism  which  is  frequent  in  the  modern 
Socinian  writers.  When  such  expressions,  as  Jesus  being  sent  from 
God  and  coming  from  heaven,  are  urged  in  proof  of  his  pre-existence, 
they  uniformly  answer,  that  these  expressions  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  he  received  a  divine  commission.  "•  For,"  they  say,  "  John 
also  is  called  a  man  sent  from  God  ;  and  our  Lord,  upon  one  occasion, 
asked  the  chief  priests,  the  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or 
was  it  from  men?  he  meant  was  it  of  divine  or  of  human  institution; 
and  it  was  the  same  thing,  whether  he  had  asked  did  John  come 
from  heaven,  or  was  his  baptism  from  heaven  ?"  But  the  words  of 
John  Baptist  in  this  place  show,  that  he  understood  there  would  have 
been  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  questions.  He  asserts 
in  other  places,  that  he  was  sent  by  God  to  baptize  with  water ;  and 
therefore  his  baptism  might  be  said  to  be  from  heaven.  But  here  he 
admits  that  he  himself  was  of  earth,  whereas  the  person  to  whom  he 
bore  witness  was  from  heaven.  Their  commission  had  the  same 
authority  ;  for  both  were  sent  by  God.    But  the  one  was  a  man  who 
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received  this  commission  after  he  was  born :  the  other  was  a  Being 
who,  having  existed  before  in  heaven,  came  from  heaven,  and  was 
made  man,  that  lie  might  execute  his  commission. 

John  iii.  13.  "And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven."  These  words  appear  to  contain  a  declaration  that  the  Son 
of  man  came  down  from  heaven.  But,  in  order  to  elude  the  force  of 
this  declaration,  two  different  expositions  have  been  given.  The  one 
was  the  exposition  of  Socinus  and  his  immediate  followers  ;  the  other 
is  adopted  by  the  modern  Socinians.  The  first  is  this :  "  It  is  very- 
probable,  and  agreeable  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  Christ,  between 
the  time  of  his  birth,  and  his  entering  upon  the  office  of  Messiah,  was 
translated  by  God  to  heaven,  and  remained  there  some  time,  that  he 
might  see  and  hear  those  things  which  he  was  to  publish  to  the  world. 
As  Moses,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  type  of  Jesus,  was  forty  days 
on  the  mount  with  God,  and  brought  from  thence  the  two  tables  of 
the  law,  and  the  pattern  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the  worship  of 
God,  so  it  was  most  fit  that  Jesus  should  go  up  to  heaven,  of  which 
Sinai  was  a  type  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
temptation,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  forty  days  in  the  wilderness, 
was  the  time  of  his  being  admitted  to  converse  with  God  in  heaven." 
According  to  this  exposition  our  Lord  says  to  Nicodemus,  no  man 
hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  to  learn  these  heavenly  things  which  I 
have  to  tell  you,  but  he  who  came  down  from  heaven,  after  he  was 
instructed  in  them,  even  the  Son  of  man,  who  was — rendering  w  the 
imperfect  participle,  who  was  in  heaven.  This  exposition  was 
employed  to  solve  all  those  passages  where  we  read  of  Christ's  coming 
from  heaven,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  being  sent  by  God.  But 
you  will  observe,  that  there  is  no  other  proof  of  the  fact  upon  which 
this  exposition  proceeds  but  this  single  circumstance,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, in  this  way,  to  explain  such  passages  as  these,  withput  supposing 
the  pre-existence  of  Jesus.  His  translation  to  heaven  is  admitted 
without  evidence,  in  order  to  exclude  his  pre-existence.  I  say  with- 
out evidence.  For  although  it  would  have  been  most  honourable  for 
a  man  to  be  thus  admitted  to  converse  with  God  in  heaven,  although, 
according  to  the  Socinian  system,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
followers  of  Jesus  to  have  this  assurance,  that  the  words  spoken  by  a 
man  like  themselves,  are  truly  the  words  of  God,  there  is  not  any 
one  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  plainly  declares,  or  even 
by  certain  inference  implies,  that  he  was  translated  to  heaven.  Other 
circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  short  accounts  that  are  given  us 
of  that  part  of  his  life  which  elapsed  before  he  appeared  preaching  the 
Gospel.  But  this  fact,  in  comparison  of  which  most  of  them  are 
insignificant,  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  all  the  evangelists. 

The  modern  Socinians  have  abandoned  an  exposition  thus  resting 
upon  a  conjecture,  which  is  not  only  destitute  of  evidence,  but  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  silence  of  the  historians.  And  they  have  adopted 
another  exposition,  founded  upon  the  figurative  language  which 
abounds  in  Scripture.  In  our  way  of  apprehension,  they  say,  a  man 
that  would  be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  divine  will  should  go 
to  heaven  to  converse  with  God.  Accordingly  it  is  said  by  Moses: 
"  The  commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  day  is  not  in 
23* 
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heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  who  shall  go  up  for  lis  to  heaven,  and 
bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it."*  But  if  ascending  to 
heaven  easily  signifies  being  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine 
counsels,  corning  down  from  heaven  may  signify  being  authorized  to 
reveal  it  to  men  ;  and  being  in  heaven,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
means  no  more  than  being  highly  favoured  of  God,  and  made 
acquainted  with  his  counsels.  The  declaration  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  literal  ascent  and  descent ;  but, 
when  stripped  of  the  metaphorical  language  in  which  it  is  clothed,  it 
amounts  merely  to  this — He  alone  was  admitted  to  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  will  of  God,  and  authorized  to  reveal  it  to  men. 

This  exposition  is  much  more  plausible  than  the  former  ;  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  that  interpretation  which  we  are  often  obliged  to  give  to 
figurative  language.  But  you  will  observe  that  the  language  in  this 
passage  is  not  figurative  ;  the  words  are  perfectly  simple  ;  there  is  no 
obvious  necessity  for  departing  from  that  sense  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  plain  construction  of  them  ;  and  if  a  liberty  is  allowed  of  consider- 
ing plain  language  as  figurative,  in  order  to  give  it  a  meaning  very 
remote,  and  evade  a  doctrine  which  it  seems  clearly  to  teach,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  in  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  You  will  observe 
also,  that  according  to  this  exposition  there  is  a  tautology  in  the  words, 
which  is  both  ungraceful  and  unmeaning.  No  man  hath  known  the 
divine  counsels  but  he  who  has  a  commission  to  declare  them,  even 
the  Son  of  man,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  understand  the  second  clause,  according  to  the 
literal  import  of  the  words,  and  according  to  many  other  declarations 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  a  real  descent  from  heaven,  then  the 
first  and  third  clauses  are  clearly  distinguished.  If  you  consider  to"  as 
the  imperfect  participle,the  third  clause  means,  the  Son  of  man  who 
was  in  heaven  before  he  descended.  If  you  consider  uv  as  the  present 
participle,  you  give  the  third  clause  a  meaning  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  Socinian  system,  but  which  is  adopted  by  our 
translators  in  opposition  to  that  system  ;  the  Son  of  Man,  who,  being 
according  to  the  views  communicated  in  other  passages  of  Scripture 
both  God  and  man,  is  in  heaven  while  he  now  dwells  upon  earth. 
There  is  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  clause,  "  No  man  hath  ascended 
up  to  heaven  but  the  Son  of  Man ;"  for  we  know  that  Elijah  did 
ascend,  and  our  Lord  had  not  ascended  when  he  spake  these  words. 
But  attention  to  the  context  enables  us,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
words,  by  an  accommodation  to  circumstances  which  is  easy  and 
obvious,  to  remove  that  difficulty.  Our  Lord  had  been  stating  to 
Nicodemus  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  at  which 
this  master  of  Israel  is  stumbled,  saying,  "  How  can  these  things  be  }" 
Our  Lord  answers  in  words  most  expressive  of  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  and  the  entire  credit  to  which  he  was  entitled.  "  We  speak 
that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen.  If  I  have  told  you 
earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you 
of  heavenly  things?"  i.  e.  There  are  doctrines  more  sublime  and 
heavenly  than  these  at  which  you  are  stumbled.  My  doctrine, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Moses  with  which  you  are  well 
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acquainted,  may  be  said  to  be  in  heaven  ;  and  you  can  learn  it  from 
none  but  me,  for  no  person  has  ascended  to  heaven  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  it  from  thence,  »  h-^^  unless  you  choose  to  apply  that 
expression  to  the  person,  who,  having  been  in  heaven,  came  down 
from  it.  He  is  better  qualified  to  instruct  you  in  heavenly  things, 
than  if  he  had  ascended  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  down. 

John  vi.  62.  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend 
up  where  he  was  before .'"'  The  ancient  and  the  modern  Socinians 
explain  away  this  declaration,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  we 
have  now  been  considering.  One  of  their  latest  commentaries  is  in 
these  words : — "  When  you  shall  see  me  go  up  to  heaven  to  God, 
where  I  was  before,"  i.  e.  from  whom  I  have  received  my  instructions 
and  authority,  "  you  will  then  understand  the  language  which  I  now 
hold  with  you."  As  this  declaration  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  is 
simpler  and  less  embarrassed  with  other  circumstances  than  that  in 
the  third  chapter,  so  the  context  necessarily  leads  us  to  reject  the 
Socinian  paraphrase,  and  to  understand  the  words  in  their  obvious 
sense.  Our  Lord  had  been  holding  a  long  discourse  with  the  Jews, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  "bread  of  life  that  came  down 
from  heaven,"  The  Jews  understood  this  to  be  an  assertion  of  his 
having  been  in  heaven,  and  they  opposed  to  it  their  knowledge  of  his 
birth.  "  Is  not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother 
we  know  }  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from  heaven." 
Oiir  Lord,  in  answer  to  their  murmurings,  repeats  and  enforces  his 
former  assertion  ;  and,  after  he  had  left  the  synagogue,  understanding 
from  his  disciples  that  they  also  were  offended  at  this  hard  saying, 
he  says  to  them,  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  what  and  if  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ;"  i.  e.  to  heaven,  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking.  The  expression  implies  a  literal  ascent 
to  heaven,  which  was  to  be  an  object  of  sense,  ^lu^yjie ;  and  the  intima- 
tion of  this  glorious  event,  which  was  to  remove  all  their  doubts  and 
their  offence,  is  conjoined  with  a  repetition  in  simple  language  of  that 
assertion  at  which  they  had  been  offended.  The  Evangelist  had  told 
us  the  sense  which  the  Jews  affixed  to  that  assertion  :  the  complaint 
of  the  disciples  implies  that  they  affixed  the  same  sense  to  it ;  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  mistaken,  because  this  private 
declaration  of  our  Lord,  where  I  was  before,  is  expressly  calculated 
to  confirm  them  in  the  mistake.  You  have  our  Lord,  therefore.in  this 
sixth  chapter  of  John,  holding  both  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  a  confidential  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  such  a  language 
as  his  hearers  understood  to  mean  that  he  was  in  heaven,  before  they 
saw  him  upon  earth. 

John  viii.  58.  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  The  old  Socinian 
interpretation  was : — "  I  exist  before  that  Patriarch  has  become,  ac- 
cording to  the  import  of  the  name  Abraham,  the  Father  of  many 
nations  ;  for  that  name  is  to  receive  its  fulfilment  by  the  preaching  of 
my  religion,  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham."  But  this  is  saying  nothing;  for  the 
Jews,  to  whom  our  Lord  is  speaking,  existed  also  before  this  event: 
I  am,  and  ye  all  are,  before  the  Patriarch  becomes  Abraham  in  this 
sense.  The  modern  Socinian  interpretation  is  not  more  plausible. 
«  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  am  he :"  i.  e.  the  Christ,  in  the  des- 
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tination  and  appointment  of  God.  My  commission  as  Messiah  was 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  Almighty,  before  Abraham  had  a  being. 
But  this  is  saying  nothing  pecuUar  to  the  Messiah  ;  for  known  to  God 
are  all  his  works.  The  existence  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
meanest  creatures  were  as  much  fore-ordained  as  those  of  the  highest 
angel.  The  natural  meaning  of  the  words  is,  that  Christ  had  a  being 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  n^ivysvtadat,txsivov  is  a  common  classical 
phrase  for,  before  his  birth :  and  although  fy«  tjv  might  rather  have 
been  expected,  as  he  is  speaking  of  existence  in  a  past  time,  yet  the 
present  tense  does  affirm  existence  ;  and  there  is  a  reason  for  this  pe- 
culiar mode  of  expression  which  will  occur  afterwards.  This  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  words  is  very  much  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  spoken.  Our  Lord  had  said,  "  Your 
father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad." 
The  Jews  understood  from  this  expression  that  he  had  seen  Abraham, 
that  is,  they  understood  him  to  affirm  that  he  existed  in  Abraham's 
day  ;  and  they  answered,  "  Thou  art  not  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
seen  Abraham  ?"  Our  Lord  had  not  said  that  he  had  seen  Abraham, 
but,  because  it  was  true,  he  does  not  disavow  it ;  and  he  confirms  the 
conclusion  which  they  had  drawn  from  his  former  saying,  by  declar- 
ing expressly  that  he  existed  not  only  in  the  time,  but  before  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  They  did  not  mis- 
take his  meaning;  but  they  were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  pre- 
sumption which  his  words  appeared  to  them  to  discover ;  and  "  they 
took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him."  Other  texts,  as  John  xvi.  28,  John 
xiii.  3,  1  Cor.  xv.  47,  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  also  teach  the  pre-existence  of 
Jesus. 

To  assist  you  in  imderstanding  the  principles  of  that  solution,  by 
which  the  Socinians  endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of  the  plainest  de 
clarations  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  I  shall  give  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  explain  John  xvii.  5. 
"  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  ownself,  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  Jesus  appears 
in  this  place  to  declare  explicitly,  and  at  a  most  solemn  time,  when 
he  "  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,"  and  in  the  hearing  of  his  disciples 
prayed  to  God  immediately  before  he  went  out  to  the  garden  where 
he  was  betrayed,  that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  tiie  world 
was  :  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  introduces  the  mention  of  this 
glory,  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  complete  the  sense  of  any  pro- 
position ;  for  he  is  praying  that  God  would  glorify  him.  And  yet, 
as  if  ou  purpose  to  prevent  the  apostles  who  heard  the  prayer  from 
supposing  that  he  was  asking  that  which  he  had  not  possessed  in  any 
former  period,  he  adds,  "  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."  To  a  plain  reader  it  would  seem,  that,  if  Jesus 
never  had  any  such  glory,  these  words,  uttered  in  such  circumstances, 
discover  the  highest  presumption  and  impiety.  But,  observe  the 
Socinian  exposition  :  "  The  glory  for  which  Jesus  prays  is  something 
posterior  to  his  sufferings ;  yet  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  22d  and  24th 
verses  as  already  given  himjrrjvSo^avtrivtjxtjv^vtS^xais^ioi,.  He  had  not 
at  this  time  received  it ;  but  the  Father  had  promised  it.  And  since 
the  promise  of  God  can  never  fait,  he  considers  it  as  fully  his  own  as 
if  he  had  been  in  possession  of  it.     In  the  same  manner  he  says  he 
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had  glory  with  God  before  the  world  was  ;  not  that  he  had  really- 
been  in  possession  of  it  before  the  world  was,  but  because  it  was  then 
destined  for  him  by  God.  God  is  said  to  have  *  chosen  us  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;'  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  said  to  be 
prepared  for  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  although  we  had 
then  no  being.  And  so  Christ  says  that  God  loved  him,  and  that  he 
had  glory  with  God  before  he  had  a  being.  And  the  glory  for  which 
he  prays  is  not  his  own  private  advancement,  but  the  success  of  that 
gospel  by  which  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind  were  to  be 
promoted.  This  had  been  his  sole  aim,  for  which  he  had  lived,  and 
for  which  he  was  about  to  die.  And  now,  at  the  approach  of  death, 
he  says,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And 
now,  0  Fattier,  complete  thine  own  work  in  the  happy  beneficial 
consequences  of  my  death,  and  speedy  restoration  to  life,  as  in  thine 
all-wise  eternal  purpose  thou  hast  decreed."  These  are  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  which  can  be  conceived  to  animate  a  human 
breast :  and  I  doubt  not  you  feel,  as  I  have  often  felt,  that  admiration 
of  these  sentiments  creates  a  kind  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  that  inter- 
pretation, which  supposes  them  to  be  uttered,  in  the  most  trying 
scenes,  by  a  mere  man.  But  we  should  recollect  that  there  are  many 
occasions  in  which  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  admiration  makes 
us  overlook  the  simplicity  of  truth  ;  and  that  the  excellence  of  an  ob- 
ject is  then  really  known,  not  when  it  is  magnified  by  your  imagina- 
tions in  a  particular  light,  but  when  its  whole  nature  is  considered. 
The  Scriptures,  by  teaching  clearly  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  by 
representing  him  as  acting  at  all  times  under  a  consciousness  of  his 
original  dignity,  and  an  assurance  of  his  exaltation,  do  not  leave  room 
for  that  enigmatical  exposition  of  the  words  of  this  prayer,  by  which 
his  sentiments  at  the  close  of  his  life  are  assimilated  to  the  heroism  of 
mortals.  The  expressions  which  he  uses,  according  to  the  plain  sense 
of  them,  are  becoming  him  who  knew  whence  he  came  and  whither 
he  was  going ;  and,  if  they  do  not  present  us  with  an  extraordinary 
effort  of  mere  human  virtue  in  the  Son  of  man,  they  present  us  with 
a  worthier  object  of  our  faith  and  hope,  the  Son  of  God,  who  had 
been  made  man  returning  to  his  Father. 

Before  I  leave  those  passages  which  teach  the  pre-existence  of 
Jesus,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  a  title,  the  true  meaning  of  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  this  subject.  One  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Socinian  opinion,  I  said,  is  this,  that  Jesus  commonly  designs  himself 
the  Son  of  man,  and  that  the  other  title,  the  Son  of  God,  which  he 
sometimes  assumes,  admits  of  an  interpretation  not  inconsistent  with 
his  being  a  mere  man.  This  interpretation  the  Socinians  derive  from 
different  passages  of  Scripture,  where  Jesus  is  styled  the  Son  of  God, 
for  reasons  that  have  no  connexion  with  his  existence  in  a  previous 
state.  The  first  is  his  miraculous  conception.  Tiie  angel  said  to 
Mary,  "The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  siiall  overshadow  thee  ;  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee,"  i.  e.  begotten  of  thee,  "shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God."  The  second  is  the  distinguished  commission  which  he  re- 
ceived as  Messiah,  and  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.  For,  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Christ,  or  Messiah,  and  the  Son 
of  God,  are  used  as  equivalent  interchan2;eable  terms.    "  We  believe," 
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said  the  disciples,  "  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  The  High  Priest  asked  Jesus  at  his  trial,  "  Art  thou  the  Son 
of  the  blessed  ?"  and  John  concludes  his  gospel  with  saying,  "  These 
things  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God."  There  is  still  a  third  reason  upon  account  of  which 
Jesus  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  is  his  resurrec- 
tion. For  Paul  says.  Acts  xiii.  33,  "  God  hath  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus 
again,  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  psalm.  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  :"  and  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  "  Jesus  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  It  appears  undeniably  from  these 
passages  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture between  this  title,  the  Son  of  God,  and  these  three  circumstances, 
the  miraculous  conception,  the  office,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
But  none  of  these  three  necessarily  imply  that  he  existed  in  a  pre- 
vious state  ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that  although  it  be 
natural  to  form  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  a  person  called  the 
Son  of  God,  yet,  if  no  other  premises  were  given  us,  we  should  not 
be  warranted  to  infer  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  from  his  bearing  that 
name.  You  must  first  establish,  by  other  evidence,  that  he  did  pre- 
exist, and  then  you  infer  from  his  being  called  the  Son  of  God,  that 
the  meaning  of  that  name  is  not  exhausted  by  his  miraculous  concep- 
tion, his  office,  and  his  resurrection,  but  that  it  serves  farther  to  intimate 
the  manner  of  his  pre-existence.  This  reasoning  would  be  fair  and 
conclusive,  if  our  Lord  were  called  simply  the  Son  of  God.  But  its 
conclusiveness  appears  more  manifest,  when  you  consider  those  dis- 
criminating epithets  which  are  joined  to  this  name.  God  is  our  father 
by  creation,  and  by  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  who  partake 
of  that  grace  are  often  called  his  sons.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  styled  his 
own  Son,  the  Son  of  his  love,  his  beloved  Son  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased  ;  and  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  John,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God ;  all  which  imply,  that  the  highest  meaning  of  this  title 
belongs  to  Jesus.  It  has  been  said  that  the  phrase,  only  begotten 
Son,  which  is  peculiar  to  John,  means  nothing  more  than  beloved. 
But  these  two  phrases  are  not  synonymous  amongst  men.  A  child 
may  be  only  begotten  without  being  beloved,  and  he  may  be  beloved 
without  being  only  begotten.  It  is  irreverent  to  suppose  that  so  sig- 
nificant a  phrase  would  be  employed  by  John  upon  such  a  subject,  in 
a  sense  so  inferior  to  its  natural  import.  And  it  is  known  that  the 
Christians,  from  the  earliest  times,  adopted  in  their  creeds  this  phrase, 
his  only  begotten  Son,  or  his  only  Son,  as  distinguishing  Jesus  from 
every  other  son  of  God. 

Now,  you  will  observe,  that  although  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  connected  in  Scripture  with  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  his 
office,  and  his  resurrection,  none  of  these  three  come  up  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase,  the  only  Son  of  God.  Not  his  miraculous  con- 
ception,— he  was  indeed  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  Adam  also  is  called  the  Son  of  God ;  and  unless  you  deny  that 
Jesus  was  truly  the  son  of  Mary,  you  must  admit  that  there  was  in 
this  respect  still  greater  propriety  in  giving  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  a  person,  who,  being  formed  without  father  or  mother  out 
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of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  was  still  more  immediately  the  workmanship 
of  God. — Not  his  office  as  Messiah  ;  for  many  special  messengers 
had  been  sent  by  God  to  men  in  former  times.  In  allusion  to  them, 
Jesus  is  often  styled  a  prophet,  a  messenger,  the  sent  of  God.  But  the 
mark  of  distinction  between  him  and  them,  which  some  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  announce,  and  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  often  express,  is  this,  that  he  is  the  Son  o^  God,  his  only 
begotten  Son ;  words  which  have  no  meaning,  if  they  refer  purely  to 
that  commission  which  he  received  in  common  with  others,  and  which 
are  always  so  introduced  as  to  lead  our  thoughts  to  a  ciiaracter  which 
he  had  before  he  received  the  commission.  Neither  does  the  resur- 
rection of  ifcsus  come  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  only  be- 
gottejfcSon  of  God.  He  was  indeed  brought  by  the  Father  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  But  we  are  taught  that  all  who  are  in  their 
graves  shall  rise  ;  and  he  himself  hath  said  that  they  who  are  accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  the  world  to  come,  are  the  children  of  God,  being 
the  children  of  the  resurrection,  DtoifKjtroDQfov.T'j/sai'acrfaotiojDtoiojfff.  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  given  in  Scripture,  Jesus  is  the  first  that  rose 
from  the  dead  never  to  die  any  more,  and  the  resurrection  of  good 
men  is  the  eifect  of  his.  He  is  thus,  in  respect  of  his  resurrection,  the 
first  among  many  brethren.  "  Every  one  in  his  own  order,  Christ 
the  first  fruits;  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's."  His  resurrection 
was  indeed  the  demonstration,  that  that  name  which  he  had  taken  to 
himself  during  his  life  did  really  belong  to  him ;  and  therefore  it  is 
said,  he  "was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  liis 
resurrection."  But  to  say  that  his  resurrection  made  him  the  Son  of 
God,  is  to  confound  the  evidence  of  a  thing  with  the  thing  itself. 

These  few  remarks  may  satisfy  you,  that  neither  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Jesus,  nor  his  office,  nor  his  resurrection,  contains  the  full 
import  of  this  name,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  But  there  is  a  more 
ancient  and  a  more  exalted  title  to  this  name,  which  is  inseparable 
from  his  nature.  I  enter  not  at  present  into  the  various  and  intricate 
speculations  to  which  this  subject  has  given  occasion.  We  shall 
be  better  prepared  afterwards  for  touching  them  slightly.  I  meant 
only,  by  connecting  the  mention  of  this  name  witli  those  passages 
which  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  to  make  you  bear  in  your 
minds  during  the  progress  of  our  researches,  that  the  peculiar  reasons 
of  a  name  which  you  will  find  uniformly  appropriated  to  Jesus,  are 
to  be  sought  for  not  in  the  history  of  his  appearance  upon  earth,  but 
in  those  passages  which  contain  the  revelation  of  his  pre-existent 
state. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ACTIONS    ASCRIBED    TO    JESUS    IN    HIS    PRE-EXISTENT    STATE. 

Creation. 

Having  drawn  from  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture  sufficient 
evidence  that  Jesus  existed  before  he  was  born  of  Mary,  lam  next 
to  direct  your  attention  to  those  passages  which  ascribe  to  him  differ- 
ent actions  in  his  pre-existent  state.  The  nature  of  the  actions,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  narrated,  will  unavoidably  lead  us  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  character  and  dignity  which  belonged  to 
Jesus  before  he  appeared  upon  earth ;  so  that,  if  this  branch  of  the 
examination  shall  confirm  the  belief  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  it 
will  not  only  destroy  the  first  opinion,  but  will  assist  us  in  comparing 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  second  and  third  opinions  rest. 

As  no  action  in  which  we  have  any  concern  can  be  more  ancient 
than  creation,  it  is  natural  to  begin  with  those  passages  in  which 
creation  is  ascribed  to  Jesus.  The  Apostle  Paul  says,  Eph,  iii.  9, 
"  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ."  But  as  the  last 
words,  hi  iri6ov  X^itJT'ou,  are  not  found  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and 
were  not  quoted  by  any  of  the  Christian  writers  before  the  Council 
of  Nice,  it  is  conjectured  by  Mill,  in  whose  valuable  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  all  the  various  readings  are  collected,  that  these 
words  were  first  written  in  the  margin,  as  a  commentary  suggested 
by  expressions  in  the  other  epistles,  and  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  transcribers  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  text.  The  conjecture 
appears  plausible,  and  the  most  zealous  defender  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Jesus  need  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  it :  for  our  faith  in  this  in>- 
portant  article,  that  he  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  does  by  no  means 
rest  upon  this  incidental  expression,  which,  supposing  that  it  was  not 
originally  written  by  the  apostle,  would  never  have  obtained  a  place 
in  the  text,  had  it  not  been  literally  derived  from  the  more  full  decla- 
rations contained  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

These  full  declarations  are  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of 
John,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  AH  the  three  appear  to 
teach,  explicitly  and  particularly,  that  Jesus  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  Yet  they  have  received  difterent  interpretations,  of  which 
you  ought  not  to  be  ignorant ;  and  your  being  able  to  deduce  with 
certainty  that  which  we  account  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
to  defend  it  against  the  objections  by  which  it  has  been   attacked, 
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depends  upon  the  knowledge  ot  circumstances  which  form  so  essen- 
tial a  branch  of  your  studies,  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  a  parti- 
cular elucidation  of  these  three  passages. 


Section  I. 

John  i.   1 — 18. 

You  will  begin  with  observing  the  steps  by  which  the  apostle  pro- 
ceeds in  enunciating  his  meaning.  The  first  five  verses  do  not  of 
themselves  mark  out  the  person  to  whom  they  apply.  It  would  seem 
that  a  person  is  intended  :  For  time,  iv  a^zv'  place,  rt^oj  tov  @sov,  and 
action,  ^avta  Si  avtov  eyivsto,  are  ascribed  to  6  Aoyoj.  But  the  name  is  not 
clear  enough  to  mark  out  who  he  is.  In  the  6th  verse  there  is  tlie 
proper  name  of  a  man,  it^awrn.  And  it  appears  from  the  sequel  of  the 
chapter,  that  this  lujari/jjj  is  the  person  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  said  of  this  I"aw>?5,  in  the  7th  verse,  wro? 
tpSiv  tii  ixa^tv^iav,  iva  fia^tv^rjuyj  rieQi  tov  ^uroj.  The  article  defiucs  the  word 
?>"T'oj,  and  leads  you  back  to  a  light  already  spoken  of,  and  consequent- 
ly supposed  to  be  known  to  the  reader ;  i.  e.  the  light  mentioned  in 
the  4th  verse,  which,  from  the  construction,  is  unquestionably  the 

same  with    o  Xoyo^.     Ev  avt<^^  i.  e.  ^yoj,  ^u»;  »^i/,  xm  ^  ^cd»^  r^v  to  $wj  tuv  av9^u>7iixiv. 

It  is  said  in  the  5th  verse  that  this  light  appears  ;  and  the  7th  verse 
establishes  a  connexion  between  the  appearance  of  the  light  and  the 
appearance  of  John,  for  he  came  to  bear  witness  of  it.     8th  verse, 

ovK.  r;v  exuvoi  to  ^wj,  aXX*  Iva  iM3^tv^yj!jy]  rie^v  tov  ^i^to^.      The  time  of  tllis  shiuing 

of  the  light  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  appearance  of  John,  and 
the  manner  of  the  shining  must  have  been  explained  by  his  words, 
otherwise  his  testimony  could  not  have  been  of  any  use  in  making 
men  believe.  But  John  the  Baptist  was  the  contemporary  and  the 
countryman  of  the  writer  of  this  gospel.  He  died,  indeed,  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  Still,  however,  many  of  the  persons  into  whose  hands 
this  gospel  came,  might  know  perfectly,  either  from  their  own  recollec- 
tion, or  from  what  they  had  heard  others  report,  the  general  purport 
of  John's  testimony,  so  as  to  be  directed  by  his  words  in  applying  the 
expression  of  the  evangelist.  Those  who  knew  what  John  the  Bap- 
tist had  said,  could  not  fail  to  know  what  was  the  to  fu^  of  which  he 
came  to  bear  witness.  It  is  further  stated,  that  the  person  who  had 
been  called  in  the  first  five  verses,  6  -Koyoi,  and  to  ^wj,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  earth  at  the  time  of  John's  appearance  ;  for  you  read  in  the  10th 
verse,  (ve^^  xoesy.w  t]v — 14th  verse,  idsa-iafieOatrfv  So^av  avtov.  And  this  glory 
which  was  beheld,  was  not  a  celestial  transient  glory,  dazzling  the 
sight  of  mortals  like  a  meteor,  and  quickly  hid  in  clouds  ;  for  w  >.oyof 
ctt^l  lysvito,  xM  laxtjvMiv  sv  r^^iiv.  It  appeared  in  a  bodily  substantial  form. 
The  person  who  has  been  called  o^.oyoj,  pitched  his  tent,  dwelt  for 
some  time  amongst  men,  and  while  the  glory  which  they  beheld 
uripressed  them  with  a  notion  of  his  dignity,  he  engaged  their  affec- 
tions by  the  grace  of  his  manners  ;  for  he  was  rfhrj^rji  xo^ito^  xaiaxyjOnai. 
Here  are  limiting  circumstances  so  peculiar  in  their  nature,  that  they 
24 
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cannot  apply  to  any  other  inhabitant  of  earth  in  the  days  of  John 
Baptist  but  that  extraordinary  personage,  whose  memory  was  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  when  this  gospel  was  written,  and 
whose  name  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  17th  verse,  ^ciotj  x^taroj.  It 
deserves  particular  notice,  that  with  all  that  simplicity  of  maimer 
which  distinguishes  the  writer  of  this  gospel,  lie  has  inserted  this  name 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the  explication  of  all  that  had  gone 
before.  He  had  said  in  the  1 4lh  verse, o  xoyo;  aa^^  sycvtto'  xm  totirivu>oiv  tv  ^/xw, 

(xat  (OtaoafitOa  rrjv  6o|af  avrov,  So^av  u>5  juoioyfi'ou;  na^a  rtar^oj,)  rC7.rj^t;i  S:"C''^°^  *'** 

axr^hiai.  Here  he  applies  to  o  Ttoyoj,  the  person  of  whom  he  had  been 
speaking  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  two  phrases,  luoroyt^j^j,  and 
rtxri^r^i  xa^Ltoi  XM  a-KrjOsiai :  and  ill  the  17th  versc  he  introduces  the  name, 
irjnovi  x^irrrof,  after  the  repetition  of  one  of  these  phrases,  and  before 
the  repetition  of  the  other,  manifestly  connecting  the  name  with  both 
the  phrases.  It  appears,  then,  from  this  general  analysis  of  these 
eigliteen  verses,  that  this  evangelist  must  be  not  merely  a  most  incon- 
sequential writer,  but  a  writer  who  purposely  and  artificially  misleads 
his  readers,  unless  the  person  who  is  called  o  xoyoj  in  the  first  verse  be 
the  same  who  is  called  Ijjotuj  x^toTo?  in  the  17th,  that  is,  unless  the 
whole  of  this  passage  be  applicable  to  Jesus  Christ.  But  if  the  whole  be 
applicable  to  liim,  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  apostle,  that  all  things 

were  made  by  him.  Ilavta  di  avtov  sysvsto'  xm  x^^<'i  o-vtov  cysvcto  ou5f  tv  o 
yiyovi. 

I  have  chosen  to  lead  you  in  this  manner  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  meant  by  o  xoyoj,  because  the  fairest  way  of  interpreting  a 
passage  is  to  lay  the  whole  of  it  together,  and  so  bring  the  sense  of  an 
author  out  of  his  words.  But  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  why  did  John 
use  this  dark  expression  ?  Why  has  he  begun  his  gospel  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  require  this  circuitous  method  of  arriving  at  his  mean- 
ing ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  said  plainly.  In  the 
beginning  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  was  with  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  was  God  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  you  will  recollect  that  many  of  those 
modes  of  expression  in  ancient  writers,  which  appear  hurtful  to 
perspicuity,  were  dictated  by  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
country,  or  the  times  in  which  the  writers  lived ;  and  that  the  obscu- 
rity, in  which  to  us  such  expressions  seem  to  be  involved,  is  removed 
by  the  knowledge  of  those  circumstances  which  rendered  them  the 
most  proper  and  significant  when  they  were  used.  There  has  been 
much  dispute  what  were  the  circumstances  that  led  John  to  use  this 
expression,  u?ioyoj.  The  subject  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity 
from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  particular  tenets.  But 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give,  in  a  short  compass,  the  result  of  a  very 
fatiguing  examination  of  the  dispute. 

Before  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  there  were  Targums,  /.  e.  Chaldee 
paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar  Jews, 
who,  upon  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  did  not  under- 
stand the  original  Hebrew,  As  these  Targums  were  composed  by 
the  learned  men  of  the  nation,  and  portions  of  them  were  read  every 
Sabbath-day  in  the  Synagogues,  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
national  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ;  and  they  have  often 
been  quoted  by  those  who  have  entered  deeply  into  the  argument 
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from  prophecy,  as  the  vouchers  of  the  sense  which  the  Jews  affixed 
to  their   own   predictions  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour.     These 
Targums,  in  ahnost  every  place  wliere  Jehovah  is  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  as  talking  with  men,  assisting  them,  or  liolding  any  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  them,  have  used  this  circumlocution,  the  word 
of  Jeliovah.      In  the  Hebrew,  Jehovah  created  nmn    in    his   own 
image ;  in  the  Targum,  the  word  of  Jehovah  created  man.     In  the 
Hebrew,  Adam  and  Eve  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God;  in  the 
Targum,  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  God.     In  the 
Hebrew,  Jeliovah  thy  God,  he  it  is  that  goeth  before  thee;  in  the 
Targum,  Jehovah  thy  God,  his  word  goeth  before  thee.     Those  who 
are  qualified  to  judge  of  this  matter  say  that  all  the  personal  charac- 
ters of  action  are  ascribed  in  the  Targums  to  the  Word  ;  and  that 
there  are  places  where  the  sense  renders  it  impossible  to  understand 
the  word  of  Jehovah  as  merely  an  idiom  of  the  language  equivalent 
to  Jehovah.     Thus  in  the  Hebrew  it  is,  God  came  to  Abimelech  ;  in 
the  Targum,  his  word  came  from  the  face  of  God  to  Abimelech.    And 
the  110th  Psalm  is  thus  paraphrased.     Jehovah  said  to  his  Word,  sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand.    We  cannot  suppose  that  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion would  have  been  introduced  into  the  Targums,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  composed,  had  it  then  appeared  a  novelty  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  weekly  reading  of  the  paraphrases,  it  would  become 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Jews.     Accordingly,  in  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  a  book  which  is  understood  to  have  been  written  a  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  we  meet  with  the  following  expression,  referring 
to  the  judgment  upon  the  land  of  Egypt :  "  Thine  almighty  word 
leaped  down  from  heaven  out  of  thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of 
war  into  the  midst  of  a  land  of  destruction,  and  brought  thine  unfeign- 
ed commandment  as  a  sharp  sword,  and  standing  up,  filled  all  things 
with  death,  and  it  touched  the  heavens,  but  it  stood  upon  the  earth."* 
This  may  appear  to  you  only  a  bold  expressive  figure  for  the  divine 
energy  which  was  exerted  in  the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  passage  in  Psalm  xxxiii.    "  By  the  word  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made,"  does  not  necessarily  convey  to  a  mind 
accustomed  to  weigh  the  import  of  language  any  thing  more  than  that 
the  heavens  were  made  by  the  Lord.     But  there  appears  the  best 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  constant  use  of  this  circumlocution  cherish- 
ed in  the  minds  of  the  body  of  the  Jews  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
person   distinct  from  the   Father  whose   name   was   the   word  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Philo,  a  learned  Jew,  bred  at  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  whose  books  were 
pubUshed  before  his  death,  speaks  in  numberless  places  of  the  ?.oyos, 
whom  he  calls  a  second  God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  image  of  God,  the 
instrument  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds.     Philo  did  not  learn  this 
word  in  the  Platonic  school ;  for  although  ^-oyoj  occurs  often  in  the 
writing  of  the  later  Platonists,  who  lived  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Plato,  or  any  of  his  disciples  before 
Philo,  used  ^yo^  as  the  name  of  a  person  distinct  from  God.     It  is 
doubted  by  Mosheim,  whether  Philo  himself  believed  that  there  was 
a  distinction  ;  and  that  indefatigable  inquirer  has  brought  together,  in 

•  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xviit.  15,  16. 
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his  notes  upon  Cudworth,  several  passages  which  appear  to  me  to 
make  it  probable  that  Philo,  hke  many  otlier  philosophers,  had  an 
esoteric  and  an  exoteric,  a  secret  and  an  ostensible  doctrine.  His 
secret  doctrine  was,  that  what  his  countrymen  called  ^-oyoj  was  nothing 
else  but  the  conception  formed  in  the  mind  of  God  of  the  work  which 
he  was  to  execute,  and  that  what  they  accounted  a  distinction  of 
persons  was  ideal  and  nominal,  acconmiodated  to  the  narrowness  of 
our  apprehension.  But  if  this  was  truly  his  private  sentiment,  his 
calling  the  >.oyoj  the  Son  of  God,  and  a  second  God,  is  a  proof  that  the 
opinion  concerning  the  Word  of  Jehovah  as  a  person,  had  so  firm  a 
possession  of  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
offend  them  by  teaching  openly  and  unequivocally  a  doctrine  opposite 
to  that  which  they  had  derived  from  Scripture  and  tradition. 

Not  long  after  the  writings  of  Philo  were  published,  there  arose 
the  Gnostics,  a  sect,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  sects,  who  having  learnt 
in  the  same  Alexandrian  school  to  blend  the  principles  of  oriental 
philosophy  with  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  a  system  most  repug- 
nant to  the  simplicity  of  Christian  faith.  It  is  this  system  which  Paul 
so  often  attacks  under  the  name  of"  false  philosophy,  strifes  of  words, 
endless  genealogies,  science  falsely  so  called."  The  foundation  of  tlie 
Gnostic  system  was  the  intrinsic  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter. 
Upon  this  principle  they  made  a  total  separation  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  world.  Accounting  it  impossible  to  educe  out  of 
matters  any  thing  which  was  good,  they  held  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  presided  over  the  innumerable  spirits  that  were  emanations  from 
himself,  did  not  make  this  earth,  but  that  a  spirit  of  an  inferior  nature 
very  far  removed  in  character  as  well  as  in  rank  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  formed  matter  into  that  order  which  constitutes  the  world,  and 
gave  life  to  the  ditferent  creatures  that  inhabit  the  earth.  They  held  that 
this  Inferior  Spirit  was  the  Ruler  of  the  creatures  whom  he  had  made, 
and  they  considered  men,  whose  souls  he  imprisoned  in  earthly  taber- 
nacles, as  experiencing  under  his  dominion  the  misery  which  neces- 
sarily arose  from  their  connexion  with  matter,  and  as  estranged  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Most  of  the  later  sects  of  the  Gnos- 
tics rejected  every  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  because  the  books  of  Moses 
give  a  view  of  the  creation  inconsistent  with  their  system.  But  some 
of  the  earlier  sects,  consisting  of  Alexandrian  Jews,  incorporated  a 
respect  for  the  law  with  the  principles  of  their  system.  They  con- 
sidered the  Old  Testament  dispensation  as  granted  by  the  Srjfiiov^xoi,  the 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  was  incapable,  from  his  want  of 
power,  of  delivering  those  who  received  it  from  the  thraldom  of  mat- 
ter :  and  they  looked  for  a  more  glorious  messenger,  whom  the  com- 
passion of  the  Supreme  Being  was  to  send  for  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipating the  human  race.  Those  Gnostics  who  embraced  Christianity, 
regarded  the  Christ  as  this  Messenger,  an  exalted  ^on,  who,  being 
in  some  manner  united  to  the  man  Jesus,  put  an  end  to  the  dominion 
of  the  6>7uiovfyof,  and  restored  the  souls  of  men  to  communion  with 
God.  It  was  natural  for  the  Christian  Gnostics  who  had  received  a 
Jewish  education  to  follow  the  steps  of  Philo,  and  the  general  sense 
of  their  countrymen,  in  giving  the  name  -Koyoi  to  the  6j?;Ucov^yos ;  and  as 
x^tofoj  was  understood  from  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  ministry  to 
be  the  Greek  word  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  name  Messiah,  there 
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came  to  be,  in  Iheir  system,  a  direct  opposition  between  x^i.^t'os  and 
xoyoj.  Aoyoj  was  tlie  maker  of  the  world :  X^catos  was  the  JKon  sent  to 
destroy  the  tyranny  of  ?toyoj. 

One  of  the  first  teachers  of  this  system  was  Cerinthus.  We  have 
not  any  particular  account  of  all  the  branches  of  his  system  :  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  ascribe  to  him  some  of  those  tenets  by  which 
later  sects  of  Gnostics  were  discriminated.  But  we  have  authority 
for  saying  that  the  general  principle  of  the  Gnostic  scheme  was  openly 
taught  by  Cerinthus  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  authority  is  that  of  Irentens,  a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  who  in  his  youth  had  heard  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  who  retained  the  discourses  of  Polycarp  in  his 
memory  till  his  death.  There  are  yet  extant  of  the  works  of  Jrenaeus, 
five  books  which  he  wrote  against  heresies,  one  of  the  most  authentic 
and  valuable  monuments  of  theological  erudition.  In  one  place  of 
that  work  he  says,  that  Cerinthus  taught  in  Asia  that  the  world  was 
not  made  by  the  Supreme  God,  but  by  a  certain  power  very  separate 
and  far  removed  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  and  ignorant 
of  his  nature.*  In  another  place,  he  says,  that  John  the  Apostle 
wished,  by  his  Gospel,  to  extirpate  the  error  which  had  been  spread 
among  men  by  Cerinthus  ;t  and  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, says  that  John  wrote  his  gospel,  at  the  desire  of  the  Bishops  of 
Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  and  chiefly  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Ebionites,  then  springing  up,  who  said,  that  Christ  did 
not  exist  before  he  was  born  of  Mary  .J 

From  laying  these  accounts  together,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
tradition  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  John,  who  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  who  resided  at  Ephesus,  in  pro-consular  Asia,  was  moved  by  the 
growth  of  the  Gnostic  heresies,  and  by  the  solicitations  of  the  Chris- 
tian teachers,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth  in  writing,  and  parti- 
cularly to  recollect  those  discourses  and  actions  of  our  Lord,  which 
might  furnish  the  clearest  refutation  of  the  persons  who  denied  his 
pre-existence.  This  tradition  is  a  key  to  a  great  part  of  his  gospel. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  had  given  a  detail  of  those  actions  of 
Jesus  which  are  the  evidences  of  his  divine  mission :  of  those  events 
in  his  life  upon  earth  which  are  most  interesting  to  the  human  race ; 
and  of  those  moral  discourses  in  which  the  wisdom,  the  grace,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  Teacher,  shine  with  united  lustre.  Their  whole 
narration  implies  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man.  But  as  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  beautiful  simplicity  which  adds  very  much  to  their 
credit  as  historians,  they  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
incidental  expressions,  formally  stated  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was 
more  than  man,  but  have  left  the  Cliristian  world  to  draw  it  for  them- 
selves from  the  facts  narrated,  or  to  receive  it  by  the  teaching  and 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  John,  who  was  preserved  by  God  to 
see  this  conclusion,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians,  and  had  been  established  in  the  Epistles,  denied  by  differ- 
ent heretics,  brings  forward,  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  Jesus,  a  view 
of  his  exalted  character,  and  draws  our  attention  particularly  to  the 

*  Iren.  contra  Hffir.  lib.  iii.  cap.  \i.  1.  t  Id.  lib.  i.  xxvi.  1. 
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truth  of  that  which  had  been  denied.  When  you  come  to  analyze  the 
gospel  of  John,  you  will  find  that  the  first  eighteen  veri;es  contain  the 
positions  laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  in  order  to  meet  the  errors  of 
Cerintlius  ;  that  these  positions,  which  are  merely  affirmed  in  the 
introduction,  are  proved  in  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  by  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist,and  by  the  words  and  the  actions  of  our  Lord  ;  and 
that  after  the  proof  is  concluded  by  the  declaration  of  Thomas,  who, 
upon  being  convinced  that  Jesus  had  risen,  said  to  him,  "  my  Lord, 
and  my  God,"  John  sums  up  the  amount  of  his  gospel  in  these  few 
words :  "  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  i.  e.  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  not 
distinct  persons,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  Apostle 
does  not  condescend  to  mention  the  name  of  Cerinthus,  because  that 
would  have  preserved,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  the  memory  of  a 
name  which  might  otherwise  be  foi-gotten.  But  although  there  is 
dignity  and  propriety  in  omitting  the  mention  of  his  name,  it  was 
necessary,  in  laying  down  the  positions  that  were  to  meet  his  errors, 
to  adopt  some  of  his  words,  because  the  Christians  of  those  days  could 
not  so  readily  have  applied  the  docrine  of  the  Apostle  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  those  heresies  which  Cerinthus  was  spreading  among  them,  if 
they  had  not  found  in  the  exposition  of  that  doctrine  some  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  heresy  was  delivered :  and  as  the  clwef  of  these 
terms,  >.o>oj,  which  Cerinthus  applied  to  an  inferior  spirit,  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  phrase  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
and  was  probably  borrowed  from  thence,  John,  by  his  use  of  xoyoj, 
rescues  it  from  the  degraded  use  of  Cerinthus,  and  restores  it  to  a 
sense  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  the  Jewish  phrase. 

You  will  perceive  from  this  induction  the  fitness  with  which  the 
Apostle  John  introduces  this  word  xoyo?,  although  it  had  not  been  used 
by  the  other  Evangelists  who  wrote  before  the  errors  of  Cerinthus. 
You  may  think  it  strange  that  ^^oyo?,  which  is  announced  with  snch 
solemnity  at  the  beginning,  does  not  occur  again  in  this  gospel.  But 
the  reason  is  suggested  by  the  introduction  itself  John  has  said  in 
the  14th  verse,  oxoyoj  (501^1  jyfi/sro,  and  he  has  inserted  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  17th  verse  as  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  the  Word  made  flesh. 
Our  Lord  was  ^yo5  in  the  beginning.  But  during  his  ministry  upon 
earth,  his  name  was  properly  Jesus  Christ ;  and  John  might  suppose 
that  every  reader  who  was  acquainted  with  his  introduction  would 
understand  by  that  name,  as  often  as  it  occurred,  the  same  person 
whom  he  had  there  called  ?^yoj-  But  although  this  name  could  not 
with  propriety  occur  in  a  history  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  found 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  which,  like  his  gospel, 
was  opposed  to  the  errors  of  Cerinthus.  "  That  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word 
of  life,  rtf^i  foi)  ^you  fj?;  Cu)j?,  that  declare  we  unto  you."  And  in  one 
of  those  sublime  descriptions  of  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  in  his 
glorified  state,  which  are  found  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  this  name 
is  directly  applied  to  him.  ''  And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipt 
in  blood  ;  and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God,"  oJ^yOi  rov  ©sw. 
Rev.  xix.  13.  If  the  book  of  Revelation  was  written,  as  there  has 
always  appeared  to  me  great  reason  to  suppose,  before  the  gospel  of 
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John,  this  direct  application  of  S  xoyoj  to  our  Saviour,  would  render 
it  easy  for  the  Christians  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  intro- 
duction. 

After  having  gone  at  such  length  into  the  reason  of  the  use  of  the 
word  ^oyoi,  which  is  the  only  real  difficulty  in  this  passage,  I  shall 
easily  deduce  the  proposition  for  the  sake  of  which  I  quoted  it,  that 
Jesus  created  the  world.  Observe  then,  that  (v  o^x^i  necessarily  brings 
to  our  minds  the  first  words  of  Genesis,  iva^x-u  tnoirjaev  6  ©eoitov  ov^avov  xm 
frv  r^v\  and  that  both  by  this  obvious  reference  to  a  well-known 
passage,  and  by  what  is  said  in  the  third  verse,  rtafta  hi  ovrov  sy^wro,  iv 
a^xv  niust  be  understood  to  mean  a  time  before  any  thing  was  made. 
The  Apostle  asserts  that,  at  this  time,  fv  a^xib  the  Word  was.  He  does 
not  say,  sywro,  was  made,  but »?»',  existed ;  and  that  the  Word  existed, 
not  in  a  state  of  distance,  but  Tt^o^  tov  @eov,  at,  or  with  God;  not  in  a 
state  of  inferiority,  but  0£O5  ^v  o  xoyoj.  This  last  clause  is  properly 
rendered,  "  the  Word  was  God."  It  is  common  in  the  Greek  language 
to  distinguish  the  subject  of  a  proposition  from  the  predicate,  by  pre- 
fixing the  article  to  the  subject,  and  giving  no  article  to  the  predicate. 
Examples  of  this  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Campbell's  Commentary, 
and  will  occur  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original.     John  iv.  24;  xvii.  10. 

To  draw  the  attention  of  the  Christians  to  the  error  of  Cerinthus, 
the  second  position  is  repeated  in  the  second  verse,  o  xoyos  jjvrt^ofro^/Qfov; 
and  then  after  this  explicit  repeated  affirmation  of  his  original  dignity, 
it  is  added,  Tiavta  hi  avtov  iyivito.  It  is  not  said  that  all  other  things  were 
made  by  him,  as  if  he  was  one  created  being.  But  navto.  Si  avtov  lysveto  -. 
and,  according  to  the  manner  of  this  apostle,  which  abounds  in  repe- 
tition, and  is  here  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  the  error  of  Cerinthus,  it 
is  added,  x^^i-i  aurov  eyivito  ovSi  iv  o  yeyove,  which  marks  strongly  that  his 
creating  power  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  universe.  "  In  him," 
says  the  apostle,  "  was  the  life  of  men."  Not  only  the  great  objects 
of  nature  were  formed  by  him,  but  every  individual  being,  every 
animal,  derived  existence  from  him.  When  he  came  to  enlighten  the 
world  which  he  had  made,  he  came  "jfaiSta,  to  his  own  dominion, 
and  those  who  did  not  receive  him  were  ot  iStoi,  his  own  subjects. 
According  to  the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Christ,  the  light  of  the 
world,  came  into  the  territory  of  another,  to  emancipate  men  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  maker.  But  here  original  creation  and  future 
illumination  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  same  person,  who  being 
before  all  things  with  God,  in  the  beginning  made,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  enlightened,  the  world.  I  have  only  further  to  remark, 
that  >.oyo;  and  ixovoyivris,  which,  in  the  system  of  some  of  the  Gnostics, 
were  different  ^Eons,  are  in  this  passage  the  same  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  thus  easily  attained  the  proposition,  which  this  passage 
was  adduced  to  prove,  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  occupy  time  in 
refiuing  the  two  other  interpretations  which  it  has  received.  The  one 
is  the  old  Socinian  interpretation,  according  to  which,  Jesus  is  called 
»^vos  merely  because  he  revealed  or  spoke  the  will  of  God  to  man; 
and  the  first  three  verses  receive  the  following  paraphrase.  "  In  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel,  there  was  a  man,  who,  being  the  revealer 
of  God's  will,  was  called  oxoyoj,  who  was  with  God,  being  taken  up 
to  heaven  after  his  birth,  that  he  might  there  learn  what  he  was  to 
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teach  to  others ;  and  who  received,  after  his  resurrection,  the  title  of 
God,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  office  to 
which  he  was  exalted.  By  this  person  the  gospel  dispensation  was 
established,  and  without  him  no  part  of  the  world  was  reformed." 
According  to  this  interpretation,  it  is  supposed,  without  evidence,  that 
the  man  Jesus  was  taken  up  to  heaven  ;  Ex  a^x^j  contrary  to  its  ob- 
vious meaning,  is  Applied  to  the  beginning  of  the  gospel :  the  phrase 
Qeoi r^v  o  xoyoi  is  Considered  as  equivalent  to  this  proposition,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  directly  opposite,  the  man  who  was  not  God,  is  now 
made  God ;  and  expressions  which,  by  the  analogy  and  use  of  the 
Greek  language,  denote  that  things  were  brought  into  being,  are 
explained  of  a  reformation  of  their  state. 

But,  besides  all  these  reasons  suggested  by  tlie  words  themselves, 
the  history  which  I  have  given  of  the  term  'toyoj,  is  a  clear  refutation 
of  this  forced  construction.  For  ?^oyo;,  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
Chaldee,  being,  at  the  time  when  this  gospel  was  written,  commonly 
applied  to  a  person  who  made  the  world,  John  unavoidably  misled 
his  readers,  if  he  gave  that  name  to  a  man  v/ho  did  not  exist  before 
he  was  born  of  Mary,  and  said  of  that  man  bearing  this  name,  that 
all  things  were  made  by  him,  when  he  only  meant  that  all  things 
were  reformed  by  him. 

This  Socinian  interpretation  is  generally  abandoned,  even  by  those 
who  deny  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus ;  and  they  have  adopted  in  place 
of  it,  the  old  Sabellian  interpretation.  Aoyoj  signifies  reason  as  well 
as  speech  ;  ratio  mente  concepta,  and  ratio  enunciativa.  If  it  be 
translated  in  this  place  reason,  the  words  of  John  will  bear  a  striking 
allusion  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  Wisdom  thus  speaks,  "  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the 
beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from 
everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  Before  the 
mountains  were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth.  When 
he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there  ;  when  he  appointed  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him." 
Solomon,  says  Mr.  Lindsey,  represents  Wisdom  as  a  person  dwelling 
with  God,  beloved  by  him,  present  with  him,  attending  upon  him  in 
all  his  works  of  creation  ;  and  so  John  says,  in  the  beginning  reason 
or  wisdom  was  with  God,  i.  e.  God  was  complete  in  wisdom  before 
he  made  any  manifestation  of  himself  to  his  creatures  ;  and  all  things 
were  made  by  reason,  i.  e.  were  created  according  to  the  most  perfect 
wisdom ;  and  reason  was  made  flesh,  i.  e.  the  same  divine  wisdom 
which  had  appeared  from  the  beginning  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
was  communicated  in  large  measure  to  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  and 
residing  in  him  became  visible  to  us. 

When  you  judge  of  this  interpretation,  you  will  carry  along  with 
you,  that  all  the  Christian  writers,  from  the  earliest  times,  apply  the 
description  of  Wisdom  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  to  Christ. 
It  is  quoted  and  argued  upon  in  this  light ;  and  both  those  who  held 
that  Christ  was  God,  and  those  who  held  that  he  was  a  creature, 
defended  their  opinions  by  particular  expressions  in  this  passage.  To 
us  who  enjoy  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  every  fact  of  that  descrip- 
tion appears  most  apposite  to  Christ.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  his 
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ilhistrions  predecessor ;  and  John,  by  the  manifest  similarity  of  some 
expressions  in  this  passage  to  expressions  in  the  description  of  Wis- 
dom, appears  to  give  his  sanction  to  this  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  Solomon.  It  is  not,  however,  in  my  opinion,  probable  that  any 
person  who  had  not  our  advantages,  would  iiave  found  the  person 
of  Christ  in  this  description  ;  and  if  you  lay  out  of  your  mind  what 
you  know  of  Christ,  and  attend  merely  to  the  poetical  strain  of  the 
first  nine  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  you  will  probably  be 
disposed  to  consider  the  passage  in  the  eighth  chapter  as  a  beautiful 
and  well-supported  instance  of  prosopopcsia.  But,  allowing  what  no 
person  can  certainly  know,  that  Solomon  meant  nothing  more  in  that 
passage  than  to  personify  the  divine  attribute  of  wisdom,  this  does  not 
aiford  the  most  distant  reason  for  imagining  that  John  also  personifies 
reason.  For  observe  the  difference  of  the  cases.  The  prosopopoeia 
of  Solomon  is  in  the  midst  of  other  passages  of  a  like  kind;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  it  inconsistent  with  those  rules  which  are  not  of  modern 
invention,  but  are  essential  to  the  nature  and  the  beauty  of  this  figure. 
But  the  prosopopoeia  in  this  place,  if  there  be  one,  is  introduced 
abruptly,  without  preparation,  at  the  beginning  of  a  plain  history.  It 
is  executed  in  so  inartificial  a  manner,  that  words  and  phrases  per- 
petually occurring  in  the  passage  destroy  the  illusion,  and  require  a 
great  effort  of  imagination  to  recai  it.  Reason,  one  attribute  of  the 
Deity,  is  called  the  only  begotten,  as  if  he  had  no  other.  Reason  is 
called  a  man  to  whom  another  man  bore  witness ;  and  instead  of 
oofia,  the  word  used  by  the  Septuagint  in  that  personification  which 
John  is  supposed  to  imitate,  he  introduces,  and  applies  to  the  man  of 
whom  he  speaks  ?^oyo?,  a  term  applied  at  the  very  time  of  his  writing 
to  a  person  different  from  God,  and  inferior  to  him.  To  consider 
John,  therefore,  as  meaning  here  a  personifi-cation  of  the  divine  attri- 
bute of  wisdom,  is  to  suppose  that  he  employs  a  misplaced  and  ill- 
supported  figure  of  speech  on  purpose  to  mislead  his  readers  ;  that 
when  he  intended  to  say,  Jesus  was  a  man  in  whom  the  wisdom  of 
God  the  maker  of  all  things  dwelt,  he  used  language  which,  to  the 
persons  living  in  those  days,  and  to  all  who  study  that  language,  can- 
not fail  to  convey  the  impression,  that  this  man  was  a  being  who 
existed  before  any  thing  was  made,  and  who  created  the  world. 


Section   II. 

CoL.i.  15—18. 

The  Apostle,  in  reminding  the  Christians  at  Colosse,  amidst  the 
sufferings  to  which  their  faith  might  expose  them,  of  the  grounds  of 
thankfulness  which  it  afforded,  is  led  into  one  of  those  digressions 
which  are  common  in  his  writings.  He  had  been  speaking  of  that 
redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  redemption  suggests  to  him 
the  dignity  and  character  of  the  ransomer.  He  expatiates  upon  these 
topics  for  a  few  verses,  and  then  returns  to  the  point  from  which  he 
had  set  out.     The  digression,  although  it  appears  to  interrupt  the 
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course  of  his  argument,  promotes  most  effectually  the  great  design  of 
his  Epistle,  because  it  serves  to  satisfy  the  Colossians,  that  the  Author 
of  the  new  religion  was  qualified  for  the  otfice  which  he  assumed, 
and  that  their  faith  in  him,  without  any  aid  from  Jewish  ceremonies, 
was  able  to  save  them.  This  digression  is  contained  in  the  loth,  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  verses  of  the  first  chapter. 

I  shall  first  give  that  interpretation  of  these  verses,  which  seems  to 
arise  out  of  the  words  themselves;  and  I  shall  next  comment  upon 
another  interpretation  which  they  have  received. 

'Oj  tativ  sixuv  -fov  ©£ou  tov  ao^afoi).  It  is  proper  to  take  along  with  this 
expression,  two  corresponding  phrases  in  Heb.  i.  3. — *  05  uv  artavyaaiua 
ryjc  8o^y]i,  xoa  x^^oLxtrit  ''^^i^  vHojtaaeui  avtov.  AH  the  three  are  highly  figura- 
tive, as  the  whole  language  in  which  we  presume  to  speak  of  the 
Almighty  necessarily  must  be.  But  attention  to  the  point  in  which 
the  three  images  coincide  may  assist  us  in  understanding  every  one 
of  them.  Etxiou  is  a  likeness  or  portrait,  representing  the  features  of  a 
person,  the  expression  and  air  of  his  countenance  ;  artauya^^a,  that 
which  shines  forth  from  a  ray,  a  bright  ray  of  his  glory.  The  expres- 
sion is  probably  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  vii.  25,  where 

W^isdom  is  called  arto^^oia  ttj^  tov  rtavrox^Oito^o;  8o|);j  siKix^ivrj^,  artavytt7,ua  ^co-roj 

aiSiov,  "  a  pure  ray  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  everlasting  light."  As  light,  says  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  wrote  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  is  known  by  its  shining 

forth,  so  oi'to;  ail  tov  ^wfoj,  SyjXov  wj  siytcv  acv  to  anavyai/xa.     On  this  expression 

was  grounded  an  argument  for  the  eternity  and  consubstantiality  of 
the  Son,  his  being  always  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  nature. 
XaPaxtT]^,  from  ;^a?a5cyu),  imprimo,  a  stamp,  an  impressiwi,  as  that  by 
which  the  figure  engraved  on  a  seal  is  truly  represented  in  wax.  Tjjj 
vHostacssioi  avtov.  I  must  Warn  you  that  the  word  vTtoata^ji^,  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  Person,  does  not,  either  by  its  etymology, 
or  by  its  use  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle,  necessarily  convey  that 
distinction  which  we  now  mark,  when  we  speak  of  the  three  Persons 
in  the  Godhead.  For  the  first  three  centuries,  avaiaand  i^toata-m  were 
used  promiscuously,  and  it  was  in  the  progress  of  controversy,  that 
men  being  obliged  to  speak  with  more  precision,  and  to  define  their 
terms,  came  to  appropriate  vftoatami  to  denote  a  person,  while  ovaia 
signified  that  nature  or  substance  which  different  persons  might  have 
in  common.  It  would  therefore  have  been  more  correct,  because 
more  agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  Apostle's  time,  to  have  render- 
ed x<^C"'Xtr;^  t*ii  vHoatastui  avtov,  the  cxpress  image,  or  representation  of  his 
substance,  i.  e.  of  his  essential  attributes.  It  is  always  unsafe  to  build 
an  argument  upon  figurative  expressions ;  and,  until  we  be  further 
advanced  in  this  inquiry,  we  are  not  warranted  to  say  whether  these 
three  phrases  ought  to  receive  that  strict  interpretation  which  renders 
them  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  Tins  much  they  certainly 
imply,  that  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections  was  most  accurately 
reflected  and  exhibited  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  They  may  imply 
that  this  accurate  exhibition  arises  from  a  similitude,  or  sameness  of 
nature ;  and  if  plain  declarations  of  Scripture  shall  authorize  us  to 
affix  this  meaning  to  these  figurative  phrases,  you  will  recollect  that 
it  is  such  as  they  seem  easily  to  bear. 

ngwtof oxoc  ftaarii  xrtfffwj.   The  word  rt^wrotoxo;  is  applied  by  Homer,  U 
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xvii.  5,  to  an  animal  who,  for  the  first  time  brought  forth  young ; 
ft^io-toroxoi  xcvv^rj,  ov  rt^iv  si.5vM  roxoio,  noji  prius  experta  partum.  If  we 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  passage,  we  should  translate  rt^wToroxoj 
rtooj??  zrwfwj,  he  who  first  brought  forth  the  whole  creation,  which  would 
render  it  equivalent  to  a  phrase,  Rev.  iii.  14,  where  Jesus  calls  him- 
self rj  a€,xn  ■^'75  xtiaa^i  tov  ©fov.  A^x^i'  in  the  language  of  ancient  philosophy, 
denoted  an  efficient  cause,  that  which  gave  a  beginning  to  other 
things,  a  principle  or  source  of  existence.  According  to  this  received 
sense  of  the  .word,  a^x^  rrji  xttaioi^  tov  ®iov  means  more  than  our  English 
translation  conveys, — the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God  ;  it  is  he 
who  gave  a  beginning  to,  produced,  the  creation  of  God.  But  there 
are  several  reasons  which  prevent  us  from  giving  rt^utotoxoi  ■ra'jtji  x-ftoftoj 
the  sense  which  renders  it  equivalent  to  this  true  meaning  of  04x1  '''?« 
xtKTfwj.  1.  Although  rt^^tofoxoi,  like  other  compounds  of  ttroxa,  occurs 
in  an  active  sense,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  governing  a  case  of  the 
word,  denoting  the  thing  brought  forth  ;  and  that  case,  if  there  were 
one  governed  by  it,  would  not  be  the  genitive.  2.  In  other  places  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  18th  verse  of  this  chapter,  rt^ufofoxo; 
must  be  translated  in  a  passive  sense,  not  the  first  who  brought  forth, 
but  the  first  who  was  brought  forth.  3.  If  you  translate  it  here  in  an 
active  sense,  then  the  16th  verse  only  repeats  in  a  multitude  of  words 
that  proposition  of  which  it  professes  to  give  a  reason.  He  brought 
forth  the  whole  creation  ;  "  for  all  things  were  created  by  him."  For 
these  reasons,  Christian  writers  from  the  earliest  times  have  under- 
stood this  expression  in  a  passive  sense  ;  and  you  will  understand  the 
meaning  which  they  affix  to  it,  from  the  commentary  of  Justin  Martyr 
in  the  second  century  ;  o  ^oyoj,  rf^o  ruv  TtouYi^a-tuiv  owuv  xm  ysvofxivoi.  And, 
rt^uttotoxov  tov  ©sou,  xav  rtgo  Ttav-ec^v  tuv  xti,aij.aii^v.  By  their  use  of  the  prcpo- 
sition  rt^o  in  explaining  this  word,  it  appears  that  they  would  have 
translated  it  in  English,  born  or  begotten  before  every  creature  ;  and 
this  method  of  rendering  the  superlative  is  agreeable  to  the  expression 
in  John,  Tr^ioTo^  jxov  t]v,  he  was  before  me,  i.  e.  in  comparison  with  me, 
he  was  the  first ;  and  it  is  analogous  to  several  other  expressions  that 
occur  in  the  best  Greek  writers.  I  mention  only  one,  suggested  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  from  Euripides  ;  ovtii  aVK^i  hvotvxfO'to.'tri  ywri  (ixovth^vxsv;  there 
is  no  other  woman,  who,  considered  in  comparison  with  me,  deserves 
the  name  of  the  most  unhappy.  So  here,  Jesus,  in  respect  of  ^aoj/j 
xti6(^i,  is  rt^cjto-foxoj,  the  first  born,  i.  e.  he  was  born  before  it.  xiaoj^j 
xtiacui  is  rendered  in  our  translation,  "  every  creature."  According  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  if  xti^oi  means  creo,  x^kjij  is  creatio, 
the  act  of  creating,  and  xti<;ixa  creatura,  the  thing  created.  It  is  true 
that  this  distinction  is  not  invariably  observed  ;  for  as  rf?a|t$  often 
denotes  an  action,  a  thing  done,  so  xtiaii  sometimes  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  be  translated  a  creature.  But  there  are  several  passages 
where  it  must  be  understood  in  its  original  import,  as  Rev.  iii.  14, 
already  quoted,  and  Rom.  i.  20,  -to.  ao^ata  a-vtov  arco  xT-taiu?  xoa^w,  twj 
7toirina,6L  voov^iiva,  xoSo^atai.  The  English  would  have  come  nearer  the 
Greek  if  the  word  creation  had  been  used  here  instead  of  creature  ; 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  force  of  rt^^totoxo^  had  been  express- 
ed by  the  insertion  of  the  preposition,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  clause 
stand  thus,  begotten  before  the  whole  creation,  an  inconvenience 
would  have  been  avoided  which  arises  from  the  present  translation. 
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To  a  careless  reader,  indeed  to  every  one  who  is  not  capable  of  looking 
into  the  orighial,  these  words,  first-born  of  every  creature,  seem  to 
convey  that  Jesus  is  of  the  same  rank  and  order  with  other  creatures, 
distinguished  from  them  only  in  seniority ;  and  some  Arians  have 
urged  this  phrase  in  proof  of  the  leading  position  of  their  system.  But 
the  words,  if  closely  examined,  really  contain  a  refutation  of  that 
position  which  they  appear  to  support.  Had  it  been  said,  rtgcoroxnaroj 
Ttaurji  xtt-aei^f,  this  would  havc  implied  that  Jesus  was  a  xna^ua,  like  all 
other  beings.  But  the  word  n^oirotoxoi  separates  him  from  all  Ihe 
xtieixara.  The  act  of  producing  them  is  x^iUi.  But  he  is  f£;t9»s» 
derived,  produced  from  the  Father  in  a  different  manner,  before  any 
of  them  were  made.  It  is  not  intimated  in  the  word  rt^wroroxoj,  or  in 
the  phrase  used  by  John  iv  a^xv^  at  what  time  the  Son  was  thus  pro- 
duced, whether  immediately  before  the  creation,  or  from  eternity. 
That  must  be  gathered  from  other  passages  of  Scripture.  All  that 
we  learn  here  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  Son  of  God  was  prior  to 
that  of  any  created  being,  and  that  the  manner  of  his  being  produced 
is  marked  by  a  word  different  from  creation. 

In  verse 'sixteenth,  the  Apostle  mentions  an  infallible  proof  of  that 
which  we  have  given  as  the  amount  of  ^^wt'ot'oxo?  Ttaarn  xttaacoj.  The 
Son  of  God  was  born  before  the  whole  creation,  for  every  thing  that 
can  be  conceived  as  a  part  of  the  creation  was  made  by  him.     'On  ev 

auT'&j  ixtLsdrj  ta  Tiavta -ra  tv  toi^  OD^ocot^  xai  -taerti  -triiyrji,  tao^ataxa.i'faao^ata,  nts 
^ovoi,  £iti  xv^Mtrjtti,  iits  a^j;at,  ti-ts  flovuion'  to,  rtavta  6i  avtov  xat,  ftj  avtov  ixfis-fcU' 

The  proposition  is  enunciated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion very  strongly  to  the  universality  of  it.  There  is  first  the  same 
division  as  in  the  first  book  of  Genesis.     Ef  a^xn  tJioi,r;atv  6  ©to;  tov  o\^a,vov 

XM  -triv  yriv.       Here  *»  Tiav-Ca,  fa  iv  fotj  oi'^owotj  xat  -to,  iTli,  ifrji  yyj^.       And  with 

the  same  anxiety  to  mark  the  universality  of  the  proposition,  which 
suggested  the  repetition  that  we  found  in  John,  this  Apostle  adds, 
■fa  u^ata  xm  fa  ao^ata,.  We  deduce  the  propriety  of  this  addition  from 
what  we  know  of  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics.  They  said  that  the 
visible  world  was  made  by  the  5?7^ioD^yo5,  an  tEou  of  inferior  rank ; 
but  that  the  invisible  world,  all  the  different  orders  of  angels,  were 
emanations  from  the  Supreme  mind.  To  them,  therefore,  Ttai^ra  ra  ?«/ 
focj  oD^ai-otj  xat,  to.  nit,  trji  yj^j,  might  Seem  ouly  to  imply  that  the  celestial 
bodies  and  this  lower  world  were  the  work  of  Jesus.  But  ta  ao^ata, 
joined  to  ra  o^ara,  has  no  meaning  unless  it  comprehends  the  angels  ; 
and  that  no  order  of  angels  might  be  conceived  to  be  exempted,  the 
Apostle  adds  several  names,  all  of  which,  being  introduced  by  the 
particles  "tc,  appear  to  be  partitions  of  ■fa  ao^ata.  We  cannot  explain 
the  reason  why  these  particular  names  are  chosen.  But  we  naturally 
infer,  from  their  being  chosen,  that  they  refer  to  a  system  and  a  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  angels  that  was  then  known.  It  was  one  of 
the  doctrines  of  heathen  philosophy,  that  between  God,  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  man,  there  were  many  intermediate  spirits,  who  had 
particular  provinces  allotted  them  in  the  government  of  the  universe; 
and  this  doctrine  was  readily  embraced  by  those  who  wished  to  incor- 
porate heathen  philosophy  with  Rabbinical  learning.  For  it  accorded 
with  the  views  given  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
law  which  was  ordained  by  angels,  and  with  the  whole  of  that  inter- 
course which  the  Almighty  condescended  to  maintain  with  his  chosen 
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people.  We  read  in  Scripture  of  Michael  an  archangel,  and  of  a 
chief  prince,  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  all  which  gives  us  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  are  different  orders  amongst  the  spirits  who  excel 
in  strength.  Learned  men  have  collected  from  the  most  ancient 
writings  of  the  Jews  that  are  extant,  and  from  the  mention  which 
other  authors  incidentally  make  of  their  tenets,  that  they  not  only 
agreed  in  opinion  with  the  heathen  as  to  the  superintendence  of 
angels,  but  that  many  of  them  formed  systems  with  regard  to  the 
orders  and  offices  of  these  spirits,  gave  names  to  the  different  orders, 
and  paid  them  a  degree  of  homage  corresponding  to  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  their  nature.  To  these  opinions  and  practices  the  Apostle 
manifestly  refers,  Col.  ii.  18.  And  in  accommodation  to  the  systems 
formed  upon  this  subject,  he  says  here,  that  the  angels,  all  of  whom 
are  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  mortals,  were  made  by  the  Son, 
whatever  be  their  rank,  implied  in  ^gowt;  or  power,  in  xv^ioT;rirti,  from 
xo^toj;  or  extent  of  dominion,  in  "Ca:«'5  or  liberty  allowed  them  in  ex- 
ercising their  power,  in  itovaiac,  from,  flscfr't,  licet.  All  ^v  aiitoj  ix-eioeri, 
and  5i  a.vtov  (xtiotM.  These  two  expressions  are  equivalent.  They 
were  made  through  the  exertion  of  a  power  residing  in  him.  But 
tt5  wtov  impUes  more  ;  »j  marks  the  point  to  which  an  object  tends ; 
and  the  use  of  it  in  this  place  suggests  that  Jesus  did  not  create  all 
things  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  pleasure  or  glory  of 
another,  but  that  as  ihey  proceeded  from  him,  so  they  refer  to  him  as 
their  end.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  expression  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion,   i.    8.      Eyu  ft;Ui  I'D  A  xac  ro  Q,  a^;^?;  xat  ff^f,  Ttfytt  o  Kv^toc.       It   deSCrVCS 

your  particular  notice,  that  by  the  use  of  this  preposition  "5»  one  of 
the  forms  of  expression,  which,  in  other  places,  seems  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Father,  is  here  applied  to  the  Son.     We  read,  Rom.  xi. 

36,  i%  avtov,  xac  81  autoi),  xm  m;  avfof  ■fa  rtavra,  and  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  Axx'  rfxw  ili 
©foj  6  rtatr;^,  f|  ov  ta  rtavta,  xai  /jfitu;  tiy  av-tov.  xai  stj  Kr^toj  IjjSovj  XgWT'oc,  fit   oti  fa 

rtavtl  xav  r;ixcii  fia  aufou.  'H^ustj  tij  avfoi/  is  not,  "  wc  in  him,"  as  in  our 
translation,  but  "  we  to  him,"  or  "  for  him."  The  distinction  made 
by  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  seems  to  be  removed,  when  it 

is  said,  rCavtadvavtol  xom  eiiavtop  ex-tid'iat,. 

Verse  17th.  Kat  mtoi  latv  rtgo  rtwT'wv.  The  Apostle  may  be  considered 
as  repeating  the  amount  of  the  expression  rt^wfoToxof  Ttacrjjs  xtiaa^i,  that 
the  existence  of  Jesus  was  prior  to  that  of  any  created  being,  a  repe- 
tition made  with  propriety,  after  the  thing  affirmed  by  him  has  been 
proved,  by  his  being  the  Creator  of  all  things;  or  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  saying  something  new.  There  are  two  circumstances 
which  lead  us  to  understand  him  so.  1.  The  import  of  autoj,  a  pro- 
noun which  is  more  proper  to  introduce  a  new  proposition  than  to 
repeat  a  former  one.  2.  The  tense  of  t^ixi,,  which  intimates  not  what 
Jesus  was  before  the  creation,  but  what  he  is  now. 

These  circumstances  render  the  first  clause  of  the  seventeenth  verse 
an  expression  of  pre-eminence.  He  who  existed  before  all,  and  who 
created  all,  now  stands  before  all,  in  a  higher  rank  than  any  created 
being.  Kai  ta  Tnw-ea,  iv  avtoi  awcaff^xs ;  and  in  him  they  consist,  being 
continually  preserved  by  his  agency.  Paul  has  expressed  creation 
fully  in  the  sixteenth  verse.  And  the  pronoun  au^-^  giving  notice  that 
something  further  is  to  be  said  of  the  same  person,  it  is  most  natural 
to  translate  aweatTjxiv,  according  to  classical  use,  by  preservation.  This 
25  2  0 
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is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  passage  in  Aristotle,     a^xo-^o^  ^£v  f'f  ^oj 

xtti  Ttat^ioi  tati  rtaiLv  av^^wrtoij,  wj  sx  I'ov  0£ov  ia  rtavta,  xai  8ia  0£ov  tj/xcv  avveatrixi' 
ovSsixta  Si  4)V(jt5,  avtrj  xa9^  savtyjn  avta^xrii  t^tjfiudsiaa  'trji  ex  tovfou  fftofjj^taj.*       And 

also  to  an  expression  of  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  28,  where  Paul  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Athenian  poets.  The  quotation  has  been 
referred  both  to  Aratus  and  Cleanthes. 

Thus,  then,  by  an  analysis  of  these  three  verses,  we  Ijave  found  a 
learned  Jew  employing  the  language  suggested  by  the  writers  of  his 
own  country  and  the  philosophers  of  the  times,  as  the  most  proper 
for  expressing  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  creator  and  the 
preserver  of  all. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  person  here  spoken  of. 
For  there  is  no  other  antecedent  to  the  relative  oi,  but  vlov  rjj?  ayartj^j 
a-vrov ;  and  as  the  eighteenth  verse,  by  its  meaning,  must  be  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  there  is  as  clear  an  intima- 
tion as  can  well  be  given,  that  the  verses  intervening  between  the 
fifteenth  and  the  eighteenth,  apply  to  him  also.  But  these  intervening 
verses,  according  to  the  analysis  that  has  been  given  of  them,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  first  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 
And,  therefore,  those  who  hold  that  opinion,  being  unable  to  apply 
these  verses  to  any  other,  are  obliged  to  bring  forward  a  system  of 
interpretation,  according  to  which  they  may,  in  consistency  with  their 
opinion,  be  applied  to  Christ.  As  this  system  is  employed  in  the 
explication  of  several  other  passages,  and  is  a  characteristic  mark 
perpetually  recurring  in  the  writings  of  those  who  are  called  Soci- 
nians,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  you  fully,  with 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  rested  by  themselves. 

The  gospel  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  making  a  complete  change 
upon  the  character  of  all  who  embrace  it  in  faith.  The  opinions,  the 
sentiments,  the  alfections,  the  desires,  the  whole  conduct  of  those 
who  were  converted  from  the  superstition  and  gross  vices  of  heathen- 
ism became  different.  They  put  off  the  old  man  which  was  corrupt, 
and  they  put  on  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him.  This  total  change,  which  restores 
the  image  of  God  upon  the  soul  of  man,  is  called  in  different  places 
by  St.  Paul,  xMvrj  xtwis,-  a  significant  figure,  the  meaning  of  which  be- 
comes more  obvious,  if  you  translate  it  literally  a  new  creation,  rather 
than  a  new  creature.  Etfij  sv  X.^iata,  xMvrj  xnMs"  ta  a^x^o,  rta^rjxdsv,  tSow 
ysyoi.ixai.va,  tavta-  2  Cor.  V.  17.  And  the  apostlc,  in  an  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  written  at  the  same  time  as  this  Epistle,  joining  himself, 
according  to  his  usual  manner,  with  the  converts,  says,  Avtov  ya^  tafxiv 

TCoii^ixa,  xfi'Odevtti  ev  X^t,r!t(f>   Irjaov  frtt  ffyotj   ayaSotj.    Epll.     ii.     10.        But    the 

figurative  language  of  Scripture  does  not  stop  here.  The  Jewish 
prophets  were  accustomed  to  describe  future  events  relative  to  the  fail 
of  kingdoms,  or  their  restoration,  by  images  drawn  from  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation.  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is 
explained  by  Haggai  to  mean,  I  will  overthrow  the  throne  of  kings. 
That  I  may  plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
means,  in  Isaiah,  the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  the  Jews. — In 
conformity   to   this    frequent    language   of  ancient    prophecy,    the 

*  Arist.  Opera,  vol.  i.     lab.  de  Mundo,  ch.  vi.  375.     Ed.  Lug. 
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evangelical  prophet  Isaiah  paints  those  blessed  events  which  were  to 
be  the  consequences  of  Christ's  coming,  the  conversion  from  idolatry, 
the  assurance  of  pardon,  the  practice  of  righteousness,  and  the  union 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  under  one  head,  by  these  words :  "  Behold  I 
create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth:  And  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into  mind."*  There  was  a  particular  reason 
for  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  adopting  and  extending  this  image  of 
Isaiah,  because,  in  the  interval  between  the  days  of  the  prophet  and 
their  days,  the  early  opinions  with  regard  to  the  ditlerent  orders  of 
spiritual  beings  had  been  formed,  by  a  mixture  of  Jewish  tradition 
and  heathen  philosophy,  into  a  regular  system.  It  was  believed  that 
those  angels,  who  had  rebelled  against  God,  exercised  a  malignant 
influence  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  that  the  heathen 
were  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  prince  of  those  spirits,  who  is  styled 
in  Scripture, ''  the  prince  of  this  world. "t  But  Jesus  "  was  manifested, 
that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. "J  He  himself  says, 
"  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven. "§  He  gave  his 
disciples  power  over  evil  spirits  :  and  he  is  said  to  be  now  "  set  in  the 
heavenly  places  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and 
dominion  ;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers  being  made  subject  to 
him,"||  The  gospel  dispensation,  then,  is  represented  in  Scripture 
under  the  idea  of  a  new  creation  of  men  :  a  regulation  of  the  heavenly 
communities,  a  reformation  of  all  things,  7ta%Lyy(v(aia:  and  all  this  is 
only  a  figurative  language,  according  to  the  style  of  ancient  prophecy, 
describing  in  a  manner  the  most  likely  to  convince  the  understandings, 
and  to  affect  the  imaginations  of  those  who  were  addressed,  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  gospel,  the  power  exerted  in  its  propaga- 
tion, its  intended  universality,  and  the  efficacy  with  which  it  establishes 
truth  and  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man. 

According  to  this  general  system  of  interpretation,  which  is  applied 
to  many  passages  of  Scripture,  the  three  verses  in  question  are  thus 
understood.  The  Son  of  God,  under  whose  rule  you  converts  are 
now  placed,  is  the  representative  of  the  invisible  God,  the  Lord,  (the 
word  first-born  is  conceived  to  be  adopted  instead  of  Lord,  in  reference 
to  that  right  which  primogeniture  conveys  amongst  men,)  the  Lord  of 
the  new  creation  ;  Jews  and  Gentiles  being  regenerated  into  one  mass 
by  that  doctrine  which  he  first  preached.  For  the  efi'ects  of  his  reli- 
gion may  be  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  new  creation  of  all 
things,  there  being  not  only  a  reformation  of  the  world  of  mankind, 
but  a  subjection  to  Christ  of  those  heavenly  powers  who,  according 
to  Jewish  notions,  formerly  bore  rule  on  earth.  The  terms  in  which 
these  powers  are  here  spoken  of  were  found  in  Jewish  traditions. 
But  it  matters  not  how  far  the  traditions  were  well-founded.  Whether 
the  powers  were  real  or  imaginary,  the  style  used  would  convey  to 
those  whom  the  apostle  is  addressing,  the  same  exalted  idea  of  the 
power  of  Christ.  And  the  whole  image  is  introduced  merely  to  paint 
the  excellency  of  the  gospel  above  all  former  dispensations. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  exposition  of  this  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, to  do  justice  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests.     And  I  have 

•  Isaiah  Ixv.  17.  f  John  xiv.  .30.  +  1  John  iii.  8. 

§  Luke  X.  18.  1  Ephes.  i.  20,  21.  1  Peter  iii.  22. 
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explained  it,  not  according  to  the  rude  form  which  it  first  bore,  but 
with  all  the  improvements  and  corrections  to  which  modern  Socinians 
have  been  driven  by  a  multitude  of  objections. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  particularly  the  apj)lication  of  this 
system  to  the  passage  before  us,  there  are  two  general  observations 
which  I  wish  to  premise,  the  one  concerning  the  use  of  allegory  in 
Scripture  ;  and  the  other  concerning  the  interpretation  of  allegory. — 
1.  It  is  allowed  that  allegory  was  a  favourite  method  of  conveying 
truth  in  ancient  times,  and  that  while  the  vulgar  rest  in  the  literal 
sense,  an  enlargement  of  understanding  is  discovered  in  apprehending 
the  further  meaning.     There  are  allegories  of  different  kinds  in  the 
Old   Testament.     There  are  many  passages,  such  as  Psalm  Ixxii., 
which  apply,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  events  that  fell  under  the  prophet's 
observation,  but  the  full  explication  of  which  is  found  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel.     This  arose  naturally  from  the  character  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  was  a  preparatory  dispensation,  looking  for- 
ward in  all  its  points  to  the  grace  and  truth  that  were  to  come  by 
Jesus  Christ.     When  grace  and  truth  did  come,  this  reason  for  the 
use  of  allegory  ceased.     For  the  gospel  being  the  last  dispensation,  it 
has  not,  like  the  law,  to  give  intimation  during  its  existence,  of  an 
approaching  change.     Yet  still  the  general  uses  of  figurative  language 
continue  ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, educated  in  reverence  for  the  books  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  full  of  their  images,  would  not  lay  them  aside  entirely  in  de- 
scribing the  events  which  those  images  had  been  employed  to  foretell. 
Hence   an  acquaintance   with  the  figurative   language  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  of  great  service  in  expounding  the  New ;  and  the  exact 
correspondence  between  the  two  dispensations  may  be  so  employed 
as  to  make  them  throw  light  upon  one  another.     2.  With  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  allegories  which  are  found  in  Scripture,  I 
have  to  observe,  that  the  same 'propensity  to  allegorize,  or  to  find 
hidden  spiritual  meanings  in  plain  expressions,  which  is  discovered 
by  some  commentators  upon  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  very  great  abuse  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture. 
From  the  days  of  Origen  to  the  present  times,  the  inspired  writings 
have  been  brought  into  ridicule,  or  have  had  the  truths  in  them  per- 
verted by  the  intemperate  exercise  of  this  propensity.     In  mystical 
authors,  the  gospel  has  been  made  to  assume  a  form  which  disfigures 
its  simplicity,  and  alters  its  character :  and  by  those  writers,  whose 
principles  lead  them  to  banish  out  of  Christianity  every  doctrine  that 
is  not  easily  comprehended,  the  language  of  that  religion  is  often 
rendered  enigmatical.     For,  as  has  been  pointedly  said  of  them,  the 
Socinians  take  mystery  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  where  it  is 
venerable,  and  they  place  it  in  the  phrase  of  Scripture,  where  it  is 
repugnant   to    God's   sincerity.      The   recollection   of  these   abuses 
should  make  you  receive  with  some  suspicion  every  allegorical  ex- 
position of  Scripture.     And  in  judging  of  it,  it  becomes  you  to  recol- 
lect those  rules  concerning  the  proper  introduction  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, which  have  been  dictated  by  good  sense  and  enlarged  obser- 
vation, and  which  are  commonly  applied  in  reading  other  writers, 
both  as  a  test  of  their  good  taste,  and  as  a  method  of  attaining  their 
true  meaning.     You  have  direct  notice  from  some  expressions  in  a 
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passage,  that  the  words  are  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Or  you  find,  upon  examining  them  closely,  that  there  is  a  defect  in 
the  meaning  if  you  understand  them  literally.  Or  the  context  in- 
timates, that  a  passage  which  appeared  when  considered  singly  to  be 
hteral,  is  really  figurative.  There  does  not  occur  to  me  any  other 
way,  in  which  you  can  be  warranted  to  give  a  passage  of  an  inspired 
author  a  sense  diflerent  from  that  which  the  v/ords  naturally  bear  ; 
and  if  none  of  these  directions  are  given  us  in  this  place,  the  Socinian 
interpretation  of  these  three  verses  must  be  considered  as  an  unneces- 
sary and  licentious  introduction  of  allegory. 

There  is  not  any  expression  in  these  verses  which  necessarily 
suggests  a  figurative  sense.  All  the  nominatives  introduced  as  distri- 
butives of  f a  rtai/fa,  are  words  generally  used  in  the  language  of  those 
limes  to  denote  created  objects ;  and  xti^w  with  its  derivatives,  is  the 
verb   commonly    used   in   the    New  Testament  to  denote  creation. 

A^ioj  £1,  Kv^if ,  7M8tiv  -triv  So^av — ort  av  ixtiaa^  "fa  rtavta,  xai  5ia  -to  ^iXr^jAa  dov  not,  xok. 

ixtioOrjaav.  Rev.  iv.  1 1,  arto  xT'tawj  xoojuor.  Rom.  i.  20.  It  is  true  that 
jcfiC"?  and  x-fKjij,  are  employed  to  denote  reformation.  But  some 
expression  is  always  joined  with  them  in  these  passages  to  give  notice 
that  they  are  transferred  from  their  original  meaning.  When  Paul 
uses  xti-aii  in  this  sense,  2  Cor.  v.  17,  Gal.  vi.  15,  he  prefixes  the 
epithet  xawt],  which  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion of  that  passage  in  Isaiah,  whicli  runs  in  our  Bibles,"!  create 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth."  Eafav  6  ov^ai/05  xm  r;  yy;  xaiviq ;  and  when 
he  uses  the  verb  xn^u  in  the  same  figurative  sense,  the  intimation  is 
still  more  direct,  xit,se(vt(i  snt  ^gyoij  aya.eoiu  Ephesians  ii.  10.  In  these 
places,  the  writer  plainly  leads  us  from  the  literal  to  the  figurative 
sense.  Here  there  is  no  such  intimation ;  and  the  first  appearance 
of  the  words  does  not  suggest  any  reason  why  we  may  not  translate 
them  literally.  When  we  examine  them  according  to  this  literal 
translation,  we  do  not  find  such  a  defect  in  the  meaning  as  might 
warrant  our  rejecting  it  and  substitutisig  a  figurative  sense  in  its  place. 
We  believe,  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  all  the  things  here  spoken  of, 
extiarai,  were  called  out  of  nothing.  The  new  information  given 
us  is,  that  this  was  done  ««'  avro,  by  the  Son  of  God.  But  it  is  a  very 
bold  speculation  to  reject  the  obvious  meaning  of  a  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  gospel,  merely  because  it  gives  new  information  ;  and 
those  who  believe  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  will  require  some 
other  reason  to  be  assigned  before  they  find  themselves  at  liberty  to 
depart  from  the  obvious  meaning ;  more  especially  as  they  observe 
that  the  attempt  to  bring  plain  truth  out  of  the  words  in  this  place,  by 
such  departure,  is  very  unsuccessful.  You  cannot  conceive  a  reason 
for  so  particular  an  enumeration  as  is  here  given  in  the  partitives  of 
ta  rtou/ra,  uuless  the  actiou  meant  by  the  word  ixtiatai  extended  to 
all  the  things  enumerated.  But  that  action  cannot  be  reformation  ; 
for  with  regard  to  the  phrase  t<x  irto  tru  ytj^,  even  although  you 
restrict  its  meaning  to  men,  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  we  know  that 
many  have  died  without  hearing  the  gospel,  and  that  many  who  do 
hear  it  are  not  the  better  for  it :  and  with  regard  to  the  other  phrase, 
ta  tv  ta  ov^ava,\ve  havc  uo  grouud  for  thinking  that  the  character  of 
the  evil  angels,  revealed  in  Scripture,  was  in  the  least  improved  by 
our  Saviour's  coming,  or  that  the  character  of  the  good  angels  stood 
25* 
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in  need  of  any  amendment :  and  thus  the  notion  conveyed  by  the 
phrase  xaivrj  xncnj,  does  not  apply  to  a  great  part  of  the  ra  iTtt,  r*??  ■)'»;?, 
or  to  any  of  the  to.  tv  ta>  ov^a.v(^.  The  modern  Socinians,  aware  of  the 
force  of  tliis  objection,  have  substituted  in  place  of  xcih'?/  xrwtf,  or  rather 
have  added  to  it  what  they  call  regulation.  The  evil  angels,  they 
say,  are  stripped  of  their  power  by  Jesus,  and  he  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  angelic  host.  But  this  is  a  figurative  use  of  the  word  xn^w 
not  warranted  by  the  other  expressions  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  where 
a  new  creation  is  meant ;  and  if  it  be  adopted  here,  by  departing  from 
the  plain  literal  sense  oi  ixtt-oOr^,  you  are  obliged  in  the  same  sentence 
to  give  it  two  figurative  meanings,  one  reformation,  applied  to  those 
inhabitants  of  earth  who  become  by  the  gospel  "the  workmanship  of 
God,  created  unto  good  works;  the  other  regulation  or  subjection, 
applied  to  all  those  beings  whose  character  is  not  changed  by  the 
gospel.  It  is  plain  then,  that  as  the  words  themselves  do  not  neces- 
sarily suggest  a  figurative  sense,  nothing  is  gained  in  point  of  easy 
or  significant  interpretation  by  forcing  it  upon  them.  But  perhaps  the 
context  will  justify  it.  In  an  extended  allegory,  the  first  sentence  is 
generally  obscure.  But  the  primary  and  secondary  sense  are 
gradually  unfolded  by  the  art  of  the  composition  ;  and,  when  we 
look  back  to  the  beginning  after  having  arrived  at  the  end,  the  whole 
becomes  clear.  Here  the  case  is  totally  different.  In  the  eighteenth 
verse,  Jesus  is  styled  "the  head  of  the  body  of  the  church,"  i.  e.  of 
those  who  were  rescued  by  his  blood  out  of  the  slavery  of  sin,  and 
translated  into  his  kingdom.  The  same  word,  rt^^ororoxoj,  which  had 
been  applied  to  him  in  reference  to  nasrn  xTiaa^i,  is  there  applied  to 
him  in  reference  to  vsx^o^v,  because  he  was  the  first  that  rose,  or  was 
brought  forth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  never  to  die  any  more  ; 
and  as  he  was  not  only  before  the  creation  but  produced  it,  so  he  was 
not  only  the  first  that  rose,  but  also  a^x'i^  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
resurrection  of  others.  The  Head,  by  rising,  gave  assurance  that  the 
members  of  the  body  should  in  due  time  be  raised  also.  And  thus, 
as  the  pronoun  avroj  is  the  natural  intimation  that  something  else  is 
to  be  said  about  the  Person  who  had  been  mentioned  before,  so  if 
you  understand  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses  as  expressing  a 
literal  creation,  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  phrases  that 
had  been  used  upon  that  subject,  and  the  phrases  used  upon  the  new 
subject  in  the  eighteenth  verse.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  direct  notice 
given,  thai  the  subjects  are  different,  by  the  last  clause  of  the 
eighteenth  verse,  iw  yev/jtat,  sv  narnv  avtof  rt^Mttuw,  by  which  means  he 
, might  become  the  first  in  all  things.  He  was  the  first  in  creation, 
both  as  existing  before  all  creatures,  and  as  having  made  them :  He 
became  after  his  death  the  first  also  in  the  scheme  for  the  recovery  of 
the  world,  because  being  the  first  that  rose,  he  is  the  cause  of  the 
resurrection  of  others.  Such  is  the  light  which  a  plain  interpretation 
of  the  first  three  verses  throws  upon  the  context.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  understand  them  figuratively,  you  are  reminded  as  you 
advance  in  the  context  that  the  harsh  interpretation,  which  you  had 
been  obliged  to  impose  upon  the  phrases  contained  in  them,  is  not  the 
true  one,  because  by  it  you  confound  these  three  verses  with  the 
eighteenth ;  you  lose  the  beauty  in  the  analogy  of  the  corresponding 
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parts,  and  in  the  repetition  of  the  word  rtgwf otoxo; ;  and  you  destroy 
entirely  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  the  eighteenth  verse. 

It  appears,  then,  that  according  to  those  rules  of  interpretation, 
which  a  regard  to  perspicuity  or  ornament  suggests,  the  Socinian 
sense  of  this  passage  is  indefensible  ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  sense  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  every  person 
who  reads  it,  as  a  declaration  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world  ;  a  declaration  introduced  most  seasonably  in  this  place,  to 
exalt  the  dignity  of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
converts  to  that  religion. 


"^ECTION    III. 
Hebrews  i. 

The  last  passage  which  I  mentioned  as  containing  a  full  declara- 
tion that  Jesus  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  is  the  first  chapter  to  the 
Epistle  of  the  Hebrews.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  a  particular  com- 
mentary upon  all  the  parts  of  that  chapter,  because  many  of  them 
have  no  immediate  connexion  with  our  present  object ;  but  I  shall 
state  in  general  the  purport  of  the  apostle's  argument,  that  you  may 
see  the  propriety  and  significancy  with  which  the  declaration  that  we 
seek  finds  a  place  in  this  chapter. 

The  apostle  is  wrUing  to  Jews,  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  in 
order  to  furnish  them  with  answers  to  those  objections,  which  their 
unbelieving  countrymen  urged  against  the  new  religion.  The  first 
source  from  which  the  answers  are  drawn,  is  the  superior  dignity  of 
the  author  of  that  religion.  The  law,  indeed,  was  given  from  Mount 
Sinai  by  the  ministry  of  angels  ;  and  the  succession  of  prophets  who 
enlightened  the  Jewish  nation  were  messengers  of  heaven.  But  the 
various  manifestations  of  himself  which  the  Almighty  had  made  in 
former  times,  rtoxt^f^f^wj  xai  rtoy.Dr^orfuj,  cannot  claim  so  high  a  degree  of 
reverence;  as  that  message  which,  in  the  last  days,  the  time  that  had 
been  announced  as  the  conclusion  of  the  law,  was  brought  by  a 
person  more  glorious  than  a  prophet  or  an  angel :  'Ov  iBr.xi  x^^ovonop 

Ttcuvtuv^  8i  oil  xat,  tov;  atcjva;  (ftoiridcv  'Oj  uv  arCavyaafia  "tfji  5o|»7j,  xat  3;a^azr>;^  -itji 
irtoata,oeu>i  avtov,  ft^o^v  ti  •fa  rtavta  t'9  ^tjixaift,  irii  Swa-nsui  aviT'ov,  Si  iavtov  xa9a^i,6jxov 
Ttoit^nafxtvoi  tuv  afio^tLOiv  jj^ucoj/,  ixaOLatv  sv  Sc^ia  ftj^  ix(ya%ic>(3vv7j^  iv  v-^t^T^oii.       TluS    IS 

the  description  given  of  that  person  by  whom,  says  the  apostle,  God 
ill  these  last  days  hath  spoken  to  us.  When  it  is  said  of  the  King 
Eternal,  iOr;xs  x^r^^ovofiov,  we  must  understand  this  figurative  expression 
in  a  sense  consistent  with  his  unchangeable  glory,  and  such  a  sense 
is  suggested  by  the  ideas  universally  annexed  to  xhr^oio^ioi.  The  heir 
has  an  interest  in  the  estate  more  intimate  than  that  of  any  one  per- 
son except  the  proprietor  ;  and  he  may  be  intrustedfivith  a  degree  of 
authority  over  it,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  will  abuse 
that  which  he  is  to  possess.  Hence  in  the  old  Roman  law,  hxres  and 
dominus  were  considered  as  equivalent  terms.  "  Pro  harede  gerere 
est  pro  domino  gerere,"  says  Justinian  :  and  Paul,  in  allusion  to  this 
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Viiaxim  of  law,  says,  Gal.  iv,  1,  "  The  heir  while  he  is  a  minor,  is 
under  tutors,  xu^wj  Ttavti^v  w." 

Agreeably  to  this  import  of  the  word  xxyj^ovofioi,  Christians  of  every 
sect  understand  the  expression  here  used  to  mean  that  God  constituted 
Jesus  Lord  of  all.  They  agree  also  that  his  appointment  to  this 
sovereignty  was  declared  to  tlie  world  at  his  resurrection.  The  point 
jpon  which  they  differ  is  the  character  of  Jesus  before  this  appoint- 
ment. Those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  concerning  his  person,  that 
he  is  ^^t'-os  av9^<^7toi,  consider  the  titles  of  honour,  that  are  ascribed  to 
kirn  in  Scripture,  as  flowing  from  his  being  constituted  Lord  of  all 
things  :  and  they  endeavour  to  explain  the  first  three  verses  in  such 
d  maimer,  as  that  they  shall  not  seem  to  imply  any  original  dignity 
of  nature.  He  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  they  say,  because  he  is  made 
heir  or  Lord  of  all.  By  him  God  regulated  and  reformed  the  world  ; 
or,  understanding  at-umj,  according  to  the  literal  import  of  the  word 
and  its  use  in  several  places  of  Scripture,  to  denote  the  ages,  and 
considering  5i  ov  as  equivalent  to  5t  o^,  they  thus  paraphrase  the  last 
clause  of  the  second  verse  ;  for  whom,  in  respect  to  whom,  in  order 
to  illustrate  whose  glory,  when  he  should  be  constituted  Lord  of  all, 
God  disposed  or  ordered  the  ages :  i.  e.  the  antediluvian,  the  patri- 
archal, and  the  legal  ages,  all  the  divine  dispensations  towards  the 
sons  of  men.  They  interpret  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  third  verse 
as  expressions  of  that  perfect  representation  of  the  divine  perfections, 
which  appeared  in  the  character  of  Jesus  while  he  dwelt  upon  earth. 
Every  one  who  saw  that  excellent  man  in  whom  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God  resided,  saw  the  Father  also.  They 
apply  the  clause,  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  to 
his  transactions  upon  earth,  that  command  over  nature  which  was 
given  him,  and  all  those  miracles  by  which  he  proved  his  divine  com- 
mission, and  established  that  dispensation  which,  having  been  opened 
by  his  preaching,  and  sealed  by  his  death,  is  magnified  in  the  eyes  of 
men  by  the  resurrection  of  its  author,  and  by  their  knowing  assuredly 
that  he  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God,  having  obtained 
an  authority  and  a  rank  superior  to  that  of  the  angels. 

There  is  an  apparent  consistency  in  this  interpretation  which  ren- 
ders it  plausible.  But  when  you  weigh  the  several  expressions 
Here  used,  you  will  find  that  it  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  their 
natural  import.  1.  Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  whom  he  made 
jeir,  a  construction  which  implies  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  before 
jis  appointment  to  the  sovereignty.  2.  St  oh  xm  fovjawmj  frtotj^sff,  are 
Tvords  that  would  not  probably  suggest  to  the  first  readers  of  this 
epistle,  either  by  whom  God  reformed  the  world,  or,  by  whom  he 
disposed  the  ages.  Some  critics  have  thought  the  natural  translation 
of  them  to  be,  by  whom  God  made  the  angels,  as  it  is  likely  that, 
before  this  epistle  was  written,  the  Gnostics  used  ol  awvii  to  mark  the 
multitude  of  spirits  who  were  emanations  from  the  supreme  mind. 
But  although  this  use  of  the  word  might  be  known  to  the  apostle,  we 
have  no  reason  fbr  thinking  that  it  was  at  that  time  so  familiar  to 
Christians,  that  the  apostle  would  choose,  without  any  explication,  to 
introduce  it  into  an  epistle  written  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  their 
faith  in  the  Gospel,  more  especially  as  another  interpretation  of  these 
words  could  not  fail  readily  to  occur  to  their  minds.  We  are  told  that 
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ot  iUM'n  is  equivalent  to  a  Hebrew  phrase,  which  the  ancient  Jews 
employed  to  mark  the  whole  extent  of  creation,  divided  by  them  into 
three  parts,  this  lower  world,  the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  third 
heavens,  or  habitation  of  God.  The  Greek  word  activ,  an  lov,  was 
applied  to  the  world  as  marking  its  dnration  in  contradistinction  to  the 
short  hves  of  many  of  its  inhabitants.  The  word  occurs  often  in 
the  New  Testament  in  this  sense;  and  there  is  one  passage  which 
appears  to  be  decisive  of  the  meaning  of  tliis  phrase.     Heb.  xi.  3, 

tClotii  i'00vfJ.(i' xatr^f^ticOai, -fovi  atui/ai  IjTjfiatv  ®eov.       If  yoil  join  tO  tllis  received 

use  of  atcoms,  that  «rtot9;(5£  is  the  word  used  in  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  that  Sia  is  one  of  the  prepositions 
which  we  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  expressing  the 
creation  of  all  things  by  the  Son,  you  will  not  be  inclined  to  doubt 
that  this  clause  contains  another  declaration  to  the  same  purpose; 
and  when  you  so  understand  it,  you  see  the  reason  of  the  particle  xcu, 
being  introduced.  The  Son,  whom  God  did  <' appoint  heir  of  all,  8i 
01)  XM,  by  whom  also,"  it  is  a  further  information  concerning  his  person, 
no  way  implied  in  the  appointment,  and  its  being  additional  is  marked 
by  sjcti,  "  he  made  the  worlds."    3.  According  to  this  interpretation  of 

8i  ov  xat,  T'onj  aiw^aj   srtotjjsf,  (fii^av  -a  la  rtai'ta  Ta>  l,r}fi.a.ti,   t?;;  hvvaj.icui<;   airou,    will 

naturally  express  his  being  the  preserver  and  supporter  of  all  things 
which  he  created,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Colossians  had  said,  "  by  him  all 
things  consist."  And,  4th,  The  first  two  clauses  of  the  third  verse, 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  expression  that  we  found  there,  nxuv  tov 
©£ou  rov  ao^aroD,  appear  by  their  form,  as  well  as  their  meaning,  intended 
to  convey  additional  information  concerning  the  person  of  the  Son, 
so  that  the  amount  of  the  third  verse  may  be  thus  stated,  the  Son, 
appointed  by  God  the  Lord  of  all,  by  whom  God  created  the  world, 
who  being  originally  a  bright  ray  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  exact 
representation  of  his  essence,  and  sup[)orting  without  any  fatiguing 
exertion  all  the  things  made  by  him,  did  in  the  last  days  appear  to 
wash  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  having  acconjplished 
this  work,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

It  appears  from  this  review  of  the  first  three  verses,  that  besides 
the  simple  proposition  which  the  Socinians  find  in  them,  that  the  man 
by  whom  God  spoke  in  the  last  days  is  now  the  Lord  of  all,  they 
contain  also  further  intimation  concerning  this  man,  as  being  the  Son 
of  God,  by  whom  he  made  the  world.  These  further  intimations 
require  proof,  and  they  do  not  admit  the  same  kind  of  proof  with  the 
simple  proposition  that  he  is  now  Lord  of  all.  That  was  made  mani- 
fest by  the  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  he  endowed  the  first 
preachers  of  his  religion,  gifts  sufficient  to  prove  that  all  ])ower  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  is  now  given  to  him,  but  not  sufficient  to 
establish  with  certainty  any  conclusion,  which  extends  to  jiis  state 
previous  to  the  time  of  his  receiving  that  power.  As  there  is  thus 
occasion  for  proving  the  further  intimations  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  which  we  have  found  in  the  first  three  verses,  it  is  natural  to 
look  for  ttiat  proof  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  which  seems 
at  first  reading  to  relate  to  the  same  subject ;  and  the  proof  is  formally- 
introduced  by  the    fourth    verse.       Tooovta  x^utruv  ysvo^ivos  tuv  a.yyf%uv,  6a<^ 

8t*^o^i^t£^ov  Ttafi  avtovs  x£x7.')^^ovoix*ix(v  ovofia,  whicli  may  be  literally  rendered 
thus  :  "  being  as  far  superior  to  the  angels,  as  the  name  which  he  hath 

2  P 
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inherited  is  more  excellent  than  theirs."  The  point  to  be  proved  is 
not  that  he  is  now  superior  to  tlie  angels;  that  is  self-evident,  if  he 
be  Lord  of  all;  but  that  the  name  which  he  has  inherited  as  always 
belonging  to  him,  and  the  characters  by  which  he  has  been  announced 
in  the  former  revelations  of  God,  imply  a  pre-eminence  over  the 
angels  corresponding  to  his  present  exaltation.  This  point,  a  proof 
cf  which  the  train  of  the  apostle's  argument  requires,  is  fully 
established  in  the  following  verses,  in  the  manner  most  satisfactory  to 
the  Hebrews,  by  a  reference  to  their  own  Scriptures.  I  shall  just 
mark  the  steps  of  the  proof,  without  staying  to  illustrate  fully  the 
several  quotations. 

1.  He  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  with  an  emphasis  which  is  never 
applied  to  any  other  being.  Of  the  two  citations  in  the  fifth  verse, 
the  one  is  taken  from  Psalm  ii.  which  the  Jews  considered  as  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messiah  ;  the  other  from  a  message  which  the  prophet 
Nathan  brought  to  David,  I  Chron.  xvii.  11 — 14.  There  is  no 
mention  in  that  message  of  the  Messiah,  but  there  are  these  words, 
which  point  to  a  greater  than  Solomon.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
when  thy  days  be  expired,  that  thou  must  go  to  be  with  thy  fathers, 
that  I  will  raise  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  be  of  thy  sons.  I 
will  be  his  Father,  and  he  shall  be  my  Son  ;  and  1  will  settle  him  in 
mine  house,  and  in  my  kingdom  for  ever." 

2.  The  Psalmist  represents  the  Son  as  the  object  of  worship  to  angels. 

6.    'Oral'  8i  TiaXiv  f tffuyayij  t!ov  rt^u-totoxov  f tj  trjv  oixovf^evr^v,  Xiytr    Kat,  rt^oazDiJjtjartojai' 

avrcp  Ttavtii  ayytxoi,  ©sou.  The  repetition  of  the  adverb  rta^tr  is  the 
common  method  by  which  the  apostle  introduces  a  succession  of  quota- 
tions. It  is  therefore  a  very  forced  construction  which  has  been  given 
to  this  verse,  "When  he  bringeth  again  the  first  begotten,  wiien  he 
raiseth  him  from  the  dead."  The  command  is  taken  fr«m  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  of  Psalm  xcvii.  The  psalm  appears  to  relate  to  God 
the  Father.  But  we  are  taught  by  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  in 
this  citation,  to  apply  it  to  the  Son.  "When  God  bringeth  in  the 
first  begotten,  i.  e.  when  he  announceth  his  coming  into  the  world,  he 
saith.  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him." 

3.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  Son  over  the  angels  is  inferred  from  the 
very  different  language  which  is  employed  in  relation  to  the  angels 
and  him,  n^o^  nsv  tov^  ayycxovi  xsyit.  n^oi  8i 'tov  vlov  7,8,9.  The  angels 
are  spoken  of  as  servants  ;  the  Son  is  addressed  by  the  name  of  God, 
as  a  king,  whose  throne  is  everlasting.  The  quotations  are  taken 
from  Psalms  civ.  and  xlv.  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  apply 
to  the  Messiah.  Although  it  be  not  very  much  to  my  present 
purpose,  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  an  ingenious  criticism  on  the  7th 
verse,  which  is  found  in  Grotius,  which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Lowth 
in  his  elegant  book  De  SacrS  Poesi  Hebrajorum,  and  is  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Campbell  in  one  of  his  critical  dissertations.  Three  authorities  so 
respectable  claim  our  attention.  It  is  not  easy  to  atfix  any  meaning 
to  the  seventh  verse,  which  both  in  this  place,  and  in  Psalm  civ.  is 
thus  rendered,  "  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a 
flame  of  fire."  But  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  for  spirits 
may  be  translated  "  winds,"  and  ayyixo^  is  the  general  word  for 
"  messenger  ;"  so  that  the  verse  admits  of  a  translation  most  agreeable 
to  the  context  in  Psalm  civ.     "  Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot, 
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who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind;  who  maketh  the  winds 
his  messenger,  and  the  flaming  fire  his  servant,"  i.  e.  wlio  employs 
wind  and  fire  to  accomplish  his  pnrposes.  This  meaning  enters  most 
naturally  into  the  Psalm,  which  celebrates  the  glory  of  God  as  it 
appears  in  tlie  material  creation,  and,  if  adopted  here,  contributes  very 
much  to  the  force  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  by  the  improvement 
which  it  makes  upon  the  sense  of  the  quotation,  "  So  little  sacred- 
ness  is  there  in  the  name  Angels,  that  it  is  appHed  in  Scripture  to 
inanimate  objects,  storm,  and  Hghtning.  But  so  sacred  is  the 
name  of  the  Son,  that  the  Person  who  bears  it  is  addressed  by  the 
Almighty  as  an  everlasting  King.  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever." 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  change  which  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  the  minute  accuracy  of  Dr.  Campbell  had  omitted  to 
mention.  It  is  contrary  to  the  rule  to  which  I  referred  when  speaking 
of  these  words,  ©so?  9?i/ 6  ?toyo?,  that  in  Greek  the  predicate  is  commonly 
distinguished  from  the  subject  of  a  proposition  by  being  without  the 
article,  more  especially  when  the  predicate  stands  first;  w^rjij^ee.a'iyfvi'eo. 
I  doubt  not  that  it  was  a  regard  to  this  rule  which  led  our  translators 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  adopt  a  dark  expression  instead  of 
an  obvious  one.  I  believe  that  this  distinction  between  the  predicate 
and  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  observed,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
and  much  advantage  arises  from  the  observance  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  rule  is  founded  merely  upon  practice,  and  not,  as  far  as  1 
know,  upon  any  thing  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  language; 
and  as,  in  the  best  writers,  anomalous  expressions  sometimes  occur, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  place  of  the  article  in  this  verse  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  a  translation  which  is  so  striking  an 
improvement. 

4.  The  fourth  quotation,  10,  11,  12,  is  taken  from  Psalm  cii.  There 
is  not  in  that  psalm  any  direct  mention  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  if 
you  admit  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  inspired,  you 
cannot  suppose  that  the  apostle  was  mistaken  in  applying  these  words; 
and,  therefore,  the  only  question  is,  whether  he  does  apply  them  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  succession  of  quotations  leads  you  to  expect  this 
application,  for  there  would  be  an  abruptness  inconsistent  both  with 
elegance  and  perspicuity,  if  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  quota- 
tions, both  of  which  are  addressed  to  the  Son,  there  should  be  intro- 
duced, without  any  intimation  of  the  change,  one  addressed  to  the 
Father;  and  all  the  attempts  to  establish  a  connexion  made  by  those 
who  consider  it  as  thus  addressed  are  so  forced  and  unnatural,  as  to 
satisfy  us  that  they  are  mistaken.  You  may  judge  of  the  rest  by  that 
attempt  which  is  the  latest,  and  is  really  the  most  plausible.  Those, 
then,  who  consider  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  verses,  as  addressed  to 
God  the  Father,  endeavour  to  prepare  for  this  application  of  the 
words  by  translating  the  beginning  of  the  8th  verse  in  a  manner 
which  the  syntax  admits,  although  it  creates  a  very  harsh  figure. 
"  Unto  the  Son,  he  saith,  God  is  thy  throne  for  ever,"  i.  e.  the  support 
of  thy  throne.  As  it  is  said  by  God  to  the  Messiah,  Psalm  Ixxxix. 
4.  "I  will  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  s^enerations."  And  they  con- 
sider the  10th,  11th,  and  12tli  verses  as  introduced  to  show  the  un- 
changeableness   of  that  God  who  is  the  support  of  the  Messiah's 
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throne.  It  shall  endure  for  ever  ;  for  that  Lord  who  hath  promised 
to  support  it  has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  remains  the 
same  after  the  heavens  are  dissolved.  And  thus  the  apostle  is  made 
to  interrupt  a  close  argument  by  bringing  in  three  verses,  in  order  to 
prove  what  nobody  denied,  that  God  is  unchangeable.  The  question 
is  not  whether  God  be  able  to  fulfil  his  pronnse.  That  was  admitted 
by  all  the  Hebrews,  whether  they  received  the  Gospel  or  not.  But 
the  question  is,  what  God  had  promised  and  declared  to  the  Messiah  ; 
and,  therefore,  these  three  verses,  according  to  the  interpretation  now 
given  of  them,  may  be  taken  away  without  hurting  the  apostle's 
argument,  or  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  information  conveyed 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  following 
the  train  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  you  consider  this  quotation  as 
addressed  to  the  same  person  with  the  third  and  fifth,  it  is  a  proof  of 
that  assertion  in  the  end  of  the  2d  verse,  6'  ov  x.m  rov?  aiwj/aj  moirini,  of 
which  no  proof  had  hitherto  been  adduced;  and  it  is  a  direct  proof 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  cannot  be  evaded.  For  the  figurative  sense, 
given  by  the  Socinians  to  the  passage  in  the  Colossians,  will  not  avail 
them  here,  because  the  heavens  and  the  earth  spoken  of  in  this  place 
are  to  perish,  and  wax  old  like  a  garment.  But  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  which  Isaiah  expressed  by  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  shall  endure  for  ever.  The  number  of  its  subjects  is  continually 
increasing:  and  they  who  are  "the  workmanship  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  created  unto  good  works,"  shall  shine  for  ever  with  unfading 
lustre  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  The  material,  not  the  mora'l 
creation,  shall  be  changed ;  and,  therefore,  the  material  creation  must 
be  meant  by  that  earth  and  those  heavens,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Lord  here  addressed. 

5.  The  original  pre-eminence  of  Jesus  Christ  is  inferred,  in  the  last 
place,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  promise  of  that  dominion, ^vhich 
was  to  be  given  him,  is  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  quo- 
tation in  the  13th  verse  is  taken  frotn  Psalm  ex.  which  the  ancient 
Jews  always  applied  to  the  Messiah.  It  contains  a  promise  Avhich 
was  fulfilled  in  the  Son's  being  appointed  Lord  of  all  things,  and  in 
his  sitting  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.  The 
argument  turns  upon  the  style  of  this  promise.  A  seat  on  the  right 
is  in  all  countries  the  place  of  honour;  and  when  the  Almighty  says 
to  tlie  Messiah,  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool,"  the  address  conveys  to  our  minds  an  impression  of  the 
dignity  of  the  person  upon  whom  so  distinguished  an  honour  was 
conferred,  as  well  as  of  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom. 
The  Almighty  never  spoke  in  this  manner  to  any  angel.  They  do 
not  sit  at  his  right  hand.  They  are  spirits  employed  in  public  works, 
sent  forth  at  his  pleasure  in  different  services.  They  are  not  the  ser- 
vants of  men.  But  the  services  appointed  them  by  God  are  Sta  Ton 
fteXKovra?  xxyj^ayo^tw  (TwTjy^tai',  upou  accouut  of,  for  the  benefit  of,  those  who 
are  to  inherit  eternal  life.  The  Son,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  in 
the  highest  place  of  honour,  without  ministration,  till  those  who  resist 
his  dominion  be  completely  subdued. 

There  arises  from  this  review  of  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  tVie 
strongest  presumption  that  we. gave  a  right  interpretation  of  the  first 
three  verses.     For  if  we  consider  the  apostle  as  there  stating  the 
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original  pre-eminence  of  the  person  who  is  now  appointed  Lord  of 
all,  we  find  the  most  exact  correspondence  between  the  positions  laid 
down  at  the  beginning,  and  the  proofs  of  them  adduced  in  the  sequel: 
whereas  if,  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  some  plu'ases  in  the  first 
three  verses,  we  consider  them  as  stating  simply  (he  dominion  of 
Christ,  without  any  respect  to  his  having  been  in  the  beginning  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  we  are  reminded,  as  we 
advance,  of  the  violence  which  we  did  to  the  sense  of  the  author,  by 
meeting  with  quotations  which  we  know  not  how  to  apply  to  that 
simple  proposition  to  which  we  had  restricted  his  meaning. 


Section  IV. 

Having  now  found  in  Scripture,  full  and  explicit  declarations  that 
Christ  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  the 
amount  of  that  proposition,  hefore  I  proceed  to  the  other  actions  that 
are  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  his  pre-existent  slate. 

The  three  passages  that  have  been  illustrated  are  a  clear  refutation 
of  the  first  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  If  he  was  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  he  cannot  be4'^o5ai'&^wrto5.  But  it  is  not  obvious 
how  far  this  proposition  decides  the  question  between  the  second  and 
third  opinions,  whether  he  be  the  first  and  most  exalted  creature  of 
God,  or  wliether  he  be  truly  and  essentially  God.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  said  by  a  succession  of  theological  writers,  from  the  Ante-Nicene 
fathers  to  the  present  day,  that  creation,  i.  e.  the  bringing  things  out 
of  nothing  to  a  state  of  being,  is  an  incommunicable  act  of  Omnipo- 
tence ;  that  a  creature  may  be  employed  in  giving  a  new  form  to 
what  has  been  already  made,  but  that  creation  must  be  the  work  of 
God  himself;  so  that  its  being  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  direct  proof  that  he  is  God. 

It  appears  to  me  upon  all  occasions  most  unbecoming  and  pre- 
sumptuous for  us  to  say  what  God  can  do,  and  what  he  cannot  do : 
and  I  shall  never  think  that  the  truth  or  the  importance  of  a  conclu- 
sion warrants  any  degree  of  irreverence  in  the  method  of  attaining  it. 
The  power  exerted  in  making  the  most  insignificant  object  out  of 
nothing  by  a  word,  is  manifestly  so  unlike  the  greatest  human  exer- 
tions, that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  it  could  not 
proceed  from  the  strength  of  man ;  and  when  we  take  into  view  the 
immense  extent,  and  magnificence,  and  beauty  of  the  tilings  thus 
created,  the  different  orders  of  spirits,  as  well  as  the  frame  of  the 
material  world,  our  conceptions  of  the  power  exerted  in  creation  are 
infinitely  exalted.  But  we  have  no  means  of  judging  Avhether  this 
power  must  be  exerted  immediately  by  God,  or  whether  it  may  be 
delegated  by  him  to  a  creature.  It  is  certain  that  God  has  no  need 
of  any  minister  to  fulfil  his  pleasure.  He  may  do  by  himself  every 
thing  that  is  done  throughout  the  universe.  Yet  we  see  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  providence  he  withdraws  himself,  and  employs  the 
ministry  of  other  beings ;  and  we  believe  that,  at  the  first  appearance 
26 
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of  the  gospel,  men  were  enabled  by  the  divhie  power  residing  in  them 
to  perform  miracles,  i.  e.  such  works  as  man  cannot  do,  to  cure  the 
most  inveterate  diseases  by  a  word,  without  any  appUcation  of 
human  art,  and  to  raise  the  dead.  Although  none  of  these  acts  im- 
ply a  power  equal  to  creation,  yet  as  all  of  them  in}ply  a  power  more 
than  human,  they  destroy  the  general  principle  of  that  argument, 
upon  which  creation  is  made  an  unequivocal  proof  of  deity  in  him 
who  creates.  And  it  becomes  a  very  uncertain  conjecture,  whether 
reasons  perfectly  unknown  to  us  might  not  induce  the  Almighty  to 
exert,  by  the  ministry  of  a  creature,  powers  exceeding  in  any  given 
degree  those  by  which  the  apostles  of  Jesus  raised  the  dead. 

But  although  I  do  not  adopt  the  language  of  those  who  presume 
to  say  that  the  Almighty  cannot  employ  a  creature  in  creating  other 
creatures,  there  appears  to  me,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  strong 
probability  that  this  work  was  not  accomplished  by  the  ministry  of  a 
creature  ;  and  when  to  this  probability  is  joined  the  manner  in  which 
the  Scriptures  uniformly  speak  of  creation,  and  the  style  of  those 
passages  in  which  creation  is  ascribed  to  Jesus,  there  seems  to  arise 
from  this  simple  proposition,  that  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
a  conclusive  argument  that  he  is  God. 

I.  A  strong  probability,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the  work 
of  creation  was  not  accomplished  by  the  ministry  of  a  creature.  By 
creation  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  a  course  of  fair 
reasoning,  proceeding  upon  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind,  we  infer  from  the  existence  of  a  world  which  was  made  tlie 
existence  of  a  Being  who  is  without  beginning.  But  this  reasoning 
is  interrupted,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  light  of  nature  gives  no 
warning,  if  that  work  which  to  us  is  the  natural  proof  of  a  Being  who 
exists  necessarily,  was  accomplished  by  a  creature,  /.  e.  by  one  who 
owes  his  being,  the  manner  of  his  being,  and  the  degree  of  his  power 
entirely  to  the  will  of  another.  By  this  intervention  of  a  creature 
between  the  true  God  and  the  creation,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
principles  of  Gnosticism,  which  separated  the  Creator  of  the  world 
from  the  Supreme  God  ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  considering 
the  Creator  of  the  world  as  a  creature  is,  that,  instead  of  the  security 
and  comfort  which  arise  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  sound 
theism,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Creator,  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  he  may  not  have 
executed  in  the  best  manner  that  which  was  committed  to  him,  that 
he  may  be  unable  to  preserve  his  work  from  destruction  or  alteration, 
and  that  some  future  arrangements  may  substitute  in  place  of  all  that 
he  has  made,  another  world  more  fair,  or  other  inhabitants  more  per- 
fect. It  is  not  probable  that  the  uncertainty  and  suspicion,  which 
necessarily  adhere  to  all  the  modifications  of  the  Gnostic  system, 
would  be  adopted  in  a  Divine  Revelation  ;  that  a  doctrine  which 
combats  many  particular  errors  of  Gnosticism  would  interweave  into 
its  constitution  this  radical  defect,  and  would  pollute  the  source 
of  virtue  and  consolation  which  natural  religion  opens,  by  teach- 
ing us  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  the  work,  not  of  the 
God  and  Father  of  all,  but  of  an  inferior  minister  of  his  power, 
removed,  as  every  creature  must  be,  at  an  infinite  distance  from  his 
glory. 
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II.  This  presumption,  which,  however  strong  it  appears,  would 
not  of  itself  warrant  us  to  form  any  condusion,  is  very  much  con- 
firmed, when  we  attend  |o  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Scriptures 
uniformly  speak  of  creation.  You  will  recollect,  that  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
true  God,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  idols.  "  The  Lord," 
says  Jeremiah,  '"is  the  true  God;  he  is  the  living  God,  and  an  ever- 
lasting King.  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these 
heavens.  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  he  hath  established 
the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his 
discretion."  Jer,  x.  10,  11,  12.  Creation  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as 
the  work  of  God  alone,*  And  it  is  stated  as  the  proof  of  his  being, 
and  the  ground  of  our  trust  in  him.t  "  The  heavens  deckare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy-work.  The  sea 
is  his,  and  he  made  it,  and  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land.  0  come, 
let  us  worship  and  bow  down  ;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
Maker.  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works :  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all. "J  I  have  selected  only  a  few  striking  passages.  But 
they  accord  with  the  whole  strain  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament :  and  the  apostle  Paul  states  the  argument  contained 
in  them,  when  he  says  to  the  Romans,  i.  20.  "  The  invisible  things 
of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head."  The  things  made  by  God  are  to  us  the  exhibition  of  his 
eternal  power  ;  and  a  few  verses  after,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  the  heathen,  the  form  of  his  expression  intimates  that  no 
being  intervenes  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  "  They 
served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever  ;" 
roi>  xtioavta,  ii  (Gtiv  £v%oyt]-toin,stovi  aiuiui.  I  have  Only  to  add,  that  the 
book  of  Revelation  states  creation  as  the  ground  of  that  praise  which 
is  off'ered  by  the  angels  in  heaven.  "  The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall 
down  before  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  him  that  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power  ; 
for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created. "§ 

III.  The  style  of  the  three  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  creation  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ,  does  not  admit  of  our  con- 
sidering him  as  a  creature.  In  the  first  of  the  three  passages,  Jesus 
is  called  God.  It  is  admitted  that  the  word  God  is  used  in  Scripture 
in  an  inferior  sense,  to  denote  an  idol,  which  exists  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  him  by  whom  it  is  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  to  denote  a 
man  raised  by  office  far  above  others.  But  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  the  arrangement  of  John's  words  renders  it  impossible  to  affix 
any  other  than  the  highest  sense  to  ©foj  in  this  place.  In  the  first 
verse  of  John,  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  clause  is  made  the  first 

of  that  which    follows.       E^  a^;^^  rjv  u  Xoyoi,  XM  u  "koyoi  r,v  n^oi  xov  Qiov,  xat  0£Oi 

•  Job.  xxxviii.  Isaiah  xl.  12  ;    xliv.  24.  f  Isaiah  xl.  26.  Jer.  xiv.  22. 

\  Psalm,  xix.  xcv.  civ.  §  Rev.  iv.  10,  11. 
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tjvoxoyoi.  There  must  be  a  purpose  to  mislead,  in  a  writer  who  with 
this  arrangement  has  a  different  meaning  to  ©foj  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  clause.  The  want  of  the 
article  is  of  no  importance.  For  in  the  'Sixth  verse  of  that  chapter, 
and  in  numberless  other  places,  ©fo?  without  the  article  is  applied  to 
God  the  Father.     In  the  second  passage,  Jesus  is  called  «txwi'  tov  @sov 

■gov  ao^atov.  And  in  the  third  artavyart/ua rjjj  605)^5,  xai ;)(a^axrr^^  trj^ v7toara6su>i avfov, 

phrases  which  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  very  far  removed  from 
the  full  import  of  the  figure,  unless  they  imply  a  sameness  of  nature. 
In  the  second  passage,  it  is  said  that  all  things  were  made  ^l  avtov,  a 
phrase  which  might  apply  to  a  creature  whom  the  Almighty  chose  to 
employ  as  his  minister.  But  it  is  said  in  the  same  passage,  that  they 
were  made  "j  auTov,  which  signifies  that  he  was  much  more  than  an 
instrument,  and  that  his  glory  was  an  end  for  which  things  were 
made.  It  is  said  also,  rfavra  ev  a.\)tu>  aweatrixi,  which  implies  that  his  power 
is  not  occasional  and  precarious,  but  that  he  is  able  to  preserve  what 
he  has  made,  and  so  may  be  an  object  of  trust  to  his  creatures.  In 
the  third  passage,  it  is  said  that  God  made  the  worlds  by  the  Son. 
But  the  quotation  from  the  Psalms  adduced  in  proof  of  this  position, 
represents  the  Son  as  the  Creator;  and  as  in  no  degree  susceptible  of 
the  changes  to  which  his  works  are  subject.  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the 
begitming  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thy  hands.  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not 
fail." 

When  you  take,  in  conjunction  with  the  strong  probability  that  the 
Creator  of  the  world  is  not  a  creature,  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  makes  creation  the  work  of  the  true  God,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament,  where  creation  is  ascribed  to  Jesus, 
you  discover  the  traces  of  a  system  which  reconciles  the  apparent 
discordance.  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  God,  always  with  the  Father, 
united  with  him  in  nature,  in  perfections,  in  counsel,  and  in  opera- 
tions.— "  Whatsoever  things  the  Father  doth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise."*  The  Father  acts  by  the  Son,  and  the  Son,  in  creating 
the  world,  displayed  that  power  and  Godhead  which  from  eternity 
resided  in  him.  If  this  system  be  true,  then  creation,  the  character- 
istical  mark  of  the  Almighty,  may,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  be  ascribed  to  Jesus,  because, 
although  the  Father  is  said  to  have  created  the  world  by  him,  upon 
account  of  the  union  in  all  their  operations,  yet  he  is  not  a  creature 
subservient  to  the  will  of  another,  but  himself  "the  everlasting  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth."  This  system  is  delivered  in 
the  earliest  Christian  writers.  "  The  Father  had  no  need,"  they  say, 
"  of  the  assistance  of  angels  to  make  the  things  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  be  made  ;  for  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  always  with  him, 
by  whom  and  in  whom  he  freely  made  all  things,  to  whom  he  speaks 
when  he  says.  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  ;  and  who  are  one 
with  him,  because  it  is  added.  So  God  created  man  in  his  owo 
image."t 

*  John  V.  19. 

•j-  Irenseus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20,  edit.  Massuet. 
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We  require  more  evidence  than  we  have  yet  attained,  before  we 
can  pronounce  that  this  system  is  true.  You  will  only  bear  in  mind, 
that  it  is  suggested  in  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
that  if  it  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  it  recon- 
ciles that  account  with  the  natural  impressions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concerning  the  extent  of  power  and 
the  supremacy  of  character  implied  in  the  act  of  creation. 


•20*  2  Q 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ACTIONS    ASCRIBED    TO    JESUS    IN    HIS    PRE-EXISTENT    STATE. 

^Administration  of  Providence. 

Those  passages,  from  which  we  learnt  that  Jesus  is  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  tauglit  us  also  to  consider  him  as  the  Preserv-^v  .;f  all  the 
things  which  he  made.  Tliis  last  character  implies  a  continued 
agency,  and  resolves  all  that  care  of  Providence  by  which  the  creatures 
have  been  supported  from  the  beginning,  into  actions  performed  by 
Jesus  in  a  state  of  pre-existence.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  which  indicates  the  agency  of  this  person  ;  there  is 
no  part  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion  which  requires  that  we 
should  distinguish  his  agency  from  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Father 
of  all  ;  and  therefore,  the  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  those  interpositions 
of  Providence  which  respect  the  material  world,  and  the  life  of  the 
diiferent  animals,  are  not  accustomed  to  direct  our  attention  particu- 
larly to  that  Person,  by  whom  the  divine  power  is  exerted.  But  they 
do  intimate,  that  the  particular  economy  of  Providence,  which 
respects  the  restoration  of  the  human  race,  was  administered  in  all 
ages  by  that  Person,  by  whose  manifestation  it  was  accomplished  : 
and  upon  these  intimations  is  founded  an  opinion  which,  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  has  been  held  by  almost  every  Christian  writer 
who  admits  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  that  he  who  in  the  fulness  of 
time  was  made  flesh,  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  gave  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  spake  by  the  prophets,  and  maintained  the  whole  of 
that  intercourse  with  mankind,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

The  early  date  of  this  opinion,  and  the  general  consent  with  which 
it  has  been  received,  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  in  theological 
books,  the  uniformity  which  it  gives  to  the  conduct  of  the  great  plan 
of  redemption,  and  the  extent  of  that  information  which  it  promises 
to  open,  all  conspire  to  draw  our  attention  to  it,  and  induce  me  to  lay 
before  you  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests.  They  consist  not  of 
explicit  declarations  of  Scripture,  suflicient  by  themselves  to  establish 
the  opinion,  but  of  an  induction  of  particulars,  which,  although  they 
may  escape  careless  readers,  seem  intended  to  unfold  to  those  who 
search  the  Scriptures,  a  view  both  of  that  active  love  towards  the 
human  race  which  characterizes  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
oriG:inal  dignilv  of  his  person. 

The  general  principles  of  this  opinion  are  these.  God,  the  Father, 
is  represented  in  Scripture  as  '•  invisible,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at 
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any  time."  But  it  is  often  said  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the 
patriarclis,  the  prophets,  and  the  people  saw  God  ;  and  there  is  an 
ease,  a  familiarity  of  intercourse  in  many  of  the  scenes  which  are 
recorded,  inconsistent  with  the  awful  majesty  of  him  who  covereth 
himself  with  thick  clouds.  The  God  of  Israel,  whom  the  people  saw, 
is  often  called  an  angel,  i.  e.  a  person  sent ;  therefore  he  cannot  be 
God  the  Father,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  Father  should  be  sent  by 
any  one.  But  he  is  also  called  Jehovah.  The  highest  titles,  the  most 
exalted  actions,  and  the  most  entire  reverence  are  appropriated  to 
him.  Therefore  he  cannot  be  a  being  of  an  inferior  order.  And  the 
only  method  in  which  we  can  reconcile  the  seeming  discordance  is, 
by  supposing  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  who,  as  we  learn  from  John, 
"  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,"  who  being  at  a 
particular  time  "  made  flesh,"  and  so  manifested  in  the  human  nature, 
may  be  conceived,  without  irreverence,  to  have  manifested  himself  at 
former  times  in  different  ways.  This  supposition,  suggested  by  the 
lariguage  of  the  Old  Testament,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  John  vi.  46,  "  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father, 
save  he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father,"  and  of  his  apostle, 
John  i.  IS,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten 
Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  iiim." 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  extends  to  the  former  declarations  of 
God  under  the  Old  Testament.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  not 
the  preterperfect  tense  which  is  used  in  the  original,  but  the  aorist, 
which  intimates  that  he,  "  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  hath 
declared  him"  also  in  times  past.  He  who  alone  was  qualified  to 
declare  God,  who  certainly  did  declare  him  by  the  Gospel,  and  who 
is  styled  by  the  apostle,  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  as  the 
person  in  whom  the  glory  of  the  Godhead  appeared  to  man,  seems  to 
be  pointed  out  as  the  angel  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  God  in 
ancient  times. 

These  general  principles  receive  a  striking  illustration  when  we 
attend  to  the  detail  of  the  appearances  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
because  we  find  upon  examination  that  all  the  divine  appearances 
made  in  a  succession  of  ages,  are  referred  to  one  person,  who  is  often 
called  in  the  same  passage,  both  Angel  and  Jehovah,  and  that  several 
incidental  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  mark  out  Christ  to  be 
this  person. 


Section  I. 

ALL     APPEARANCES     IN     THE     OLD     TESTAMENT     REFERRED     TO     ONE     PERSON,     CALLED 

ANGEL    AND    GOD. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said  that  "the  Lord," 
which,  when  written  in  capital  letters,  is  always  the  translation  of 
Jehovah,  that  "Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre  ;"  and  the  manner  of  the  appearance  is  very  particularly 
related.  "  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  three  men  stood  by  him." 
He  received  them  hospitably,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  times. 
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In  the  course  of  the  interview,  one  of  the  three  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  God,  promises  such  blessings  as  God  only  can  bestow, 
and  is  called  by  the  historian  Jehovah.  Two  of  the  men  departed 
and  "  \v«iit  toward  Sodom,  but  Abraham,"  it  is  said,  "  stood  yet  be- 
fore the  Lord."  He  inquires  of  him  respectfully  about  the  fate  of 
Sodom  ;  he  reasons  witli  him  as  the  Judge  of  ah  tlie  earth,  who  has 
it  in  his  power  to  save  and  to  destroy  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
impressions  which  he  now  has  of  the  nature  of  the  man,  whom  a 
httle  before  he  had  received  in  his  tent,  when  he  says  to  iiim,  "  Be- 
hold now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  who  am 
but  dust  and  ashes."  It  is  the  same  Lord,  whom  Abraham  saw  in 
this  manner,  that  appeared  to  him  at  other  times,  and,  after  his  death, 
to  his  son  Isaac;  for  a  reference  is  made  in  the  future  appearances  to 
the  promise  that  had  been  made  at  this  time.  To  Jacob,  the  grandson 
of  Abraham,  the  Lord  appeared  upon  different  occasions,  under  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Abraliam  and  Isaac,  i.  e.  the  God  who  had  bless- 
ed them  ;  he  repeats  to  Jacob  what  he  had  said  to  them,  that  his 
posterity  sliould  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  become  a  great 
nation,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,  xxviii.  13,  14.  Jacob,  after  one  appearance,  said,  "I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,"  xxxii.  30  ;  after  another,  "  Surely  the  Lord 
is  in  this  place,  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Bethel,"  i.  e.  the 
house  of  God,  xxviii.  16 — 19.  He  raised  a  pillar;  he  vowed  a  vow 
to  the  God  whom  he  had  seen,  and  at  his  return  he  paid  the  vow. 
Yet  this  God,  to  whom  he  gave  these  divine  honours,  and  of  whom 
he  spoke  at  some  times  as  Jehovah  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
at  other  times  he  calls  an  angel.  "The  angel  of  God,"  he  says, 
"  spake  unto  me  in  a  dream,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,"  xxxi. 
11 — 13;  and  upon  his  death-bed  he  gives  in  the  same  sentence  the 
name  of  God  and  angel  to  this  person,  xlviii.  15.  "He  blessed 
Joseph,  and  said,  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac 
did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the 
Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads."  The  pro- 
phet Hosea  refers  in  one  place  to  the  earnestness  with  which  Jacob 
begged  a  blessing  from  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  him,  which  is 
called  in  Genesis  his  wrestling  with  a  man  and  prevailing.  So  says 
Hosea,  xii.  2 — 5.  "  By  his  strength  he  had  power  with  God,  yea,  he 
had  power  over  the  angel,  and  prevailed  ;  he  found  him  in  IBethel, 
and  there  he  spake  with  us,  even  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  Lord  is 
his  memorial."  The  same  person  is  called  in  this  passage  God,  the 
angel,  and  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

In  Exodus  iii.  we  read,  that  when  Moses  came  to  Horeb,  "the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  bush.  Moses  turned  about  to  see  tliis  sight,  "And  when  the 
Lord  saw  tliat  he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  tlie  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid 
his  face ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.  And  the  Lord  said,  I 
have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and 
I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them,  and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that 
land  unto  a  good  land.  Come  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee 
unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people."     You  Avfll 
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observe  in  this  passage  an  interchange  of  the  names  angel  and  God, 
a  reference  to  the  former  appearances  which  the  patriarciis  had  seen, 
and  a  connexion  estabhshed  between  this  appearance  and  the  subse- 
quent manifestations  to  the  children  of  Israel;  so  that  the  person 
whom  Abraham  saw  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  who  bronglit  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  is  declared  to  be  the  same.  Moses  asks  the  name  by 
which  he  should  call  the  God  who  had  thus  come  down  to  deliver  the 
children  of  Israel.  '•  And  God  said,  I  am  that  I  am :  thou  shalt  say  to  tiie 
children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  This  very  particular 
mode  of  expression  is  intended  to  be  the  interpretation  of  Jehovah, 
the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  implying  his  necessary,  eternal, 
and  unchangeable  existence.  Other  beings  may  be,  or  mciy  not  be. 
There  was  a  time  when  the)/'  were  not:  the  will  of  him  who  called 
them  into  existence  may  annihilate  them;  and  even  while  they  con- 
tinue to  exist,  there  may  be  such  alterations  upon  the  manner  of  their 
being,  as  to  make  them  appear  totally  difterent  from  what  they  once 
were.  But  God  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  that  which  he  now 
is :  and  the  name  which  distinguishes  him  from  every  other  being, 
and  is  truly  expressive  of  his  character,  is  this,  ty^o  hhi,  h u>v. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  same  passage  in  which  the  person 
who  appeared  to  Moses  assumed  this  significant  phrase  as  liis  name, 
he  is  called  by  the  historian,  the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  and  Stephen, 
Acts  vii.  30,  35,  in  relating  this  history  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
shows  the  sense  of  his  countrymen  upon  this  point,  by  repeating 
twice  the  word  ans:el.  "  There  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
of  Mount  Sinai  an  angel  of  the  Lord  in  a  flame  of  fire."  And  again, 
"  This  Moses  did  God  send  to  be  a  ruler  and  deliverer  by  the  hands 
of  the  angel  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush."  Stephen  says  most 
accurately  that  Moses  was  sent  to  be  a  ruler  and  deliverer  by  the 
hands  of  this  angel;  for  it  was  the  same  angel  who  appeared  to  liim 
in  the  bush  ;  that  put  a  rod  in  his  hand  wherewith  to  do  wonders 
before  Pharaoh  ;  that  brought  forth  the  people  with  an  out-stretched 
arm,  and  led  them  through  the  wilderness.  Accordingly,  Exod.  xiii. 
21,  we  read  "  The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire."  In  the  next  chapter,  xiv.  19,  we 
read,  "  The  angel  of  God,  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel, 
removed  and  went  behind  them."  The  same  Jehovah  who  led  them 
out  of  Egypt  gave  them  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai;  for  we  read, 
Exod.  XX.  1,  2,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  Our  atten- 
tion is  thus  carried  back  by  the  preface  of  the  law  to  that  appearance 
which  Moses  had  seen;  and  accordingly  Stephen  says,  Acts  vii.  3S, 
"  Moses  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness  with  the  angel  which 
spake  to  him  in  the  Mount  Sinai.''  An  angel  then  spake  to  Moses  in 
Mount  Sinai,  yet  this  angel  in  giving  the  law  takes  to  himself  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  The  first  connnandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me :"  and  Moses  when  he  recites  in  Deuteronomy 
the  manner  of  giving  the  law,  says  expressly,  that  God  had  given  it ; 
iv.  33,  36,  39,  '<  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live  ?  Out  of  heaven 
he  made  thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee  ;  and  thou 
heardest  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.     Know,  therefore 
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this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in 
heaven'  above,  and  upon  tlie  earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else." 

All  the  interpositions  recorded  in  the  Pentateucii,  by  which  the 
enemies  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  people 
were  safely  conducted  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  referred  to  the  same 
person,  who  is  often  called  the  angel  of  the  Lord  that  went  before 
them.  Moses,  who  begins  the  blessing  which  he  pronounced  upon 
the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death  with  these  words,  Deut.  xxxiii. 
"  The  Lord  came  from  Mount  Sinai,"  seems  to  intend  to  connect  the 
first  appearance,  which  this  Lord  made  to  him  in  Horeb,  with  every 
subsequent  manifestation  of  divine  favour,  when,  in  speaking  of 
Joseph,  he  calls  the  blessing  of  God  for  which  he  prays,  "  the  good 
will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush."  During  a  succession  of  ages  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  administered  with  the  attention 
and  tenderness  which  might  be  expected  from  a  tutelary  deity,  or 
guardian  angel,  to  whom  that  province  was  specially  committed  ;  and 
the  prophet  Isaiah  has  expressed  that  protection  amidst  danger,  that 
support  and  relief  in  all  their  distresses,  which  the  people  had 
experienced  from  his  guardianship,  in  these  beautiful  words,  Isaiah 
Ixiii.  7,  9  :  "I  will  mention  the  loving-kindnesses  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  the  great  goodness  towards 
the  house  of  Israel,  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them.  In  all  their 
affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them  : 
in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them,  and  he  bare  them  and 
carried  them  all  the  days  of  old."  Yet  we  are  guarded  in  other  places 
against  degrading  the  God  of  Israel  to  a  level  with  the  inferior  deities 
to  whom  the  nations  offered  their  worship.  "  Where  are  their  Gods," 
says  the  Lord  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  36—40,  "  their  rock  in  whom 
they  trusted  ?  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no  God 
with  me :  For  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say  I  live  for  ever." 
And  Isaiah  xliv.  6.  "  Tlius  sahh  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and 
his  Redeemer  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  and 
besides  me  there  is  no  God."  This  is  the  language  in  which  the  God 
of  Israel  speaks  of  himself,  and  in  which  he  is  addressed  by  the  people 
through  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  the  long  address- 
es, several  of  which  are  recorded,  the  high  characters  which  distin- 
guish the  true  God  are  conjoined  with  the  manitestations  in  former 
times,  of  which  I  have  been  giving  the  history,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  both  are  applied  to  the  same  Person.  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  is  the  solemn  thanksgiving  and  prayer  offered, 
Nehemiah,  ch.  ix.  by  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  who  returned  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  the 
Great.  "  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone  ;  thou  hast  made  heaven, 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things 
that  are  therein,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  preservest 
them  all,  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee.  Thou  art  the 
Lord,  the  God  who  didst  choose  Abraham, — and  madest  a  covenant 
with  him, — and  didst  see  the  affliction  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt, — and 
didst  divide  the  sea  before  ihem, — and  leddest  them  in  the  day  by  a 
cloudy  pillar,  and  in  the  night  by  a  pillar  of  fire.  Thou  camest  down 
also  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  spakest  with  them  from  heaven, — yea, 
forty  years  didst  thou  sustain  them  in  the  wilderness,"  &c.     There 
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is  no  interruption,  no  change  of  person  in  the  progress  of  this  prayer, 
so  that  we  must  suppose  a  dehision  to  run  through  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  unless  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  be  the  same 
Person  whom  Jacob,  and  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and  Stephen  call  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord. 

In  order  to  connect  all  the  intimations  which  tlie  Old  Testament 
gives  concerning  the  God  of  Israel,  you  must  carry  this  along  with 
you,  that  the  person  wiio  appeared  to  Moses,  and  who  gave  the  law 
from  Mount  Sinai,  commanded  the  people  to  make  him  a  sanctuary, 
that  he  might  dwell  amongst  them.  The  command  was  given  to 
Moses  at  the  time  when  he  went  up  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud  that 
abode  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  when  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  At  this  time  Moses  received  from  God  the  pattern 
of  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the  mercy-seat  on  the  top  of  the 
ark,  having  cherubims  which  covered  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings, 
and  looked  towards  one  another.  "  Thou  shalt  put,"  said  God,  "  the 
mercy-seat  above  upon  the  ark,  and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the 
testimony  that  I  shall  give  thee.  And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee, 
and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-sent,  from  be- 
tween the  two  cherubims,  of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in  com- 
mandment to  the  children  of  Israel."  Exod.  xxv.  21.  As  soon  as  the 
tabernacle  was  reared,  and  the  ark  with  these  appurtenances  was 
brought  into  it,  "  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle."  This  cloud  was  the  guide 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  journeyings.  When  the  cloud  was 
taken  up  from  the  tabernacle,  they  went  on;  when  it  was  not  taken 
up,  they  rested;  and  you  may  judge  how  intimately  they  connected 
the  appearance  of  the  ark  with  the  presence  of  God,  from  the  \vords 
recorded,  Numb.  x.  35,  36,  as  used  by  Moses  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  ark  of  the  Lord,  it  is  said,  went  before  them.  "  And 
when  it  set  forward,  Moses  said,  Rise  up,  Lord',  and  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee,  flee  before  thee.  And 
when  it  rested,  he  said,  "  Return,  0  Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands 
of  Israel."  Wheresoever  the  ark  was,  the  God  of  Israel  was  con- 
ceived to  be.  In  that  place,  he  met  with  his  people.  There  they 
consulted  him  in  all  their  exigencies;  and  the  glory  which  filled  the 
tabernacle,  called  the  Schechinah,  was  the  visible  symbol  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  God  of  Israel.  When  Solomon  built  a  temple,  he  intro- 
duced info  it  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle.  And  the  joy  which  he  felt 
in  accomplishing  that  work,  arose  from  his  having  found  a  fixed 
habitation  for  that  sacred  pledge  of  the  divine  favour  v/hich  had  often 
been  exposed  to  danger,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  but  which  every  devout  Israelite  regarded  as 
the  glory  and  tiie  security  of  his  nation.  In  Psalm  cxxxii.  which 
appears  to  have  been  composed  to  celebrate  the  introduction  of  the 
ark  into  the  temple,  you  find  these  words :  "  Arise,  0  Lord,  into  thy 
rest,  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength.  The  Lord  liath  chosen  Zion  ; 
he  hath  desired  it  for  his  habitation.  This  is  my  rest  for  ever;  here  will 
I  dwell."  In  the  solemn  prayer  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  1  Kings  vi.  it  is  declared  to  be  a  house  built  for  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  who  had  made  a  covenant  with  their  fathers,  when  he 
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brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  As  soon  as  the  ark  was 
bi ought  into  its  place  in  the  temple,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  To  this  place  all  the  prayers  and  services  of  the 
people  in  siicceeditjg  generations  were  directed.  The  Lord  was 
known  by  tliis  name,  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  who  dwelleth  be- 
tween the  cherubims.  And  hence  arises  the  significancy  of  that 
prayer  of  the  good  king  Jehoshaphat,  when  he  stood  in  tlie  house  of 
the  Lord  before  the  new  court,  2  Chron.  xx.  7,  8.  "  0  Lord  God  of 
our  fiithers,  art  not  thou  our  God  who  didst  drive  out  the  iniiabitants 
of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel,  and  gavest  it  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  thy  friend  for  ever  ?  and  they  dwelt  therein,  and  have 
built  thee  a  sanctuary  therein,  for  thy  name." 

These  circumstances  also  explain  to  us  various  expressions  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  which,  without  atterjding  to  them,  appear  unintelli- 
gible. The  Psalms  were  the  hymns  composed  for  the  service  of  the 
temple.  The  particular  occasions  upon  which  several  of  them  were 
composed,  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  history.  And  many 
of  them  have  a  special  reference  to  that  principle  which  was  incor- 
porated into  the  very  constitution  of  the  Jewish  state,  that  the  peculiar 
residence  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  in  the  ark,  and  that  his  presence 
was  manifested  by  a  visible  glory  encompassed  with  clouds,  and 
shining  sometimes  with  a  dazzling  splendour  which  none  could  ap- 
proacfi ;  sometimes  with  a  milder  lustre  which  encouraged  the  ser- 
vants of  the  sanctuary  to  draw  nigh.  Ps,  Ixxvi.  1.  '•  In  Judah  is 
God  known  :  his  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  also  is  his 
tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling  in  Zion."  Ps.  xcix.  1.  "The  Lord 
reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble  :  He  sitteth  between  the  cherubims, 
let  the  earth  be  moved."  Many  of  the  Psalms,  by  their  reference  to 
events  in  tlie  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  show  us  that  the  God  who 
was  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary,  is  the  same  who  made  a  covenant 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  appeared  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
led  his  people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Psalms 
Ixxviii.  cv.  and  cvi.  contain  an  historical  detail,  and  Psalm  Ixviii. 
confirms  in  a  striking  manner  the  glory  in  which  God  appeared  in  the 
sanctuary  with  his  former  manifestations  to  Israel.  "  0  God,  when 
thou  wentest  forth  before  thy  people  ;  when  thou  didst  march  through 
the  wilderness,  the  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the 
presence  of  God :  Even  Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of 
God,  the  God  of  Israel.  They  have  seen  thy  goings,  0  God, 
my  king,  in  the  sanctuary.  Because  of  thy  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
shall  kings  bring  presents  to  thee.  0  God,  thou  art  terrible  out  of 
thy  holy  places."  While  the  Psalms  thus  bring  together  the  former 
events  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the  glory  of  their  God  in  the 
sanctuary,  they  address  this  person  as  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
who  made  the  world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  mighty  God,  the 
king  and  judge  of  all  the  earth,  whom  the  angels  worship,  and  who 
alone  is  to  be  feared. 

The  view  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  the  person  by  whom  the  law  was  given,  will 
be  complete  when  it  is  added,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  writings  of 
the  later  prophets  represent  him  also  as  the  Saviour  of  Isra(3l,  and  the 
author  of  a  new  dispensation,  which  was  to  be  introduced  in  the  last 
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days.  The  interposition  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  deliver  tlicm  out  of 
the  many  national  calamities  which  mark  their  history,  do  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  and  thanksgivings, 
which  abound  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  The  expressions 
even  of  the  earlier  writers  bear  a  more  exalted  sense,  than  is  attained 
by  explaining  them  of  any  temporal  mercies.  And  about  the  time  of 
(he  captivity  of  the  nation,  and  of  their  return  to  their  own  land,  the 
prophets,  in  some  places,  speak  plainly  of  a  spiritual  deliverance,  and 
in  others  adopt  a  richness  of  imagery,  which  is  unmeaning  and  even 
ridiculous,  unless  it  be  understood  to  point  to  the  days  of  the  JNIessiah. 
But  the  clearest  intimations  of  the  future  glorious  dispensation  are 
always  conjoined  with  the  mention  of  its  being  accomphshed  by  that 
very  person  who  was  the  God  of  Israel.  Isaiah  sometimes  represents 
the  Almighty  as  himself  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  Israel ;  at  other 
times,  he  speaks  of  a  servant,  an  elect  of  God,  wlio  was  to  be  mighty 
to  save.  But  this  elect  is  distinguished  by  such  names,  Immanuel, 
i.  e.  God  with  us,  the  mighty  God,  the  Prince  of  peace ;  and  his 
character  and  appearance  are  described  with  such  majesty,  that  we 
soon  recognise  the  God  of  Israel,  for  whom  the  people  are  commanded 
to  wait.  Later  prophets  give  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  the  person  who 
was  to  be  employed  in  bringing  the  salvation.  Zech.  ii.  10,  11.  "  Sing 
and  rejoice,  0  daughter  of  Zion,  for  lo,  I  come,  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord 
of  hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  thee."  Here  is  one  Jehovah  sending 
another  to  dwell  in  Judah.  "  I  will  have  mercy  upon  the  house  of 
Judah,"  Hosea  i.  7,  "and  will  save  them  by  the  Lord  their  God." 
Micah  V.  2,  foretells  a  "  ruler  in  Israel  that  was  to  come  out  of  Bethle- 
hem," not  a  new  person,  but  one  "  whose  goings  forth  have  been  of 
old,  from  everlasting."  Jeremiah  says  expressly  that  the  new, 
covenant  with  Israel  was  to  be  made  by  the  same  person  who  had 
made  the  old.  Jer.  xxxi.  31.  "Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I 
will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel.  After  those  days  saith, the  Lord, 
I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts, 
and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  In  reference 
to  the  covenant  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  pro- 
phets, announces  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  these  words,  Mai.  iii. 
1 :  "  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  me  :  And  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in ; 
behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  The  Lord  coming  to 
his  own  temple  is  the  God  of  Israel  returning  to  illuminate  and  glorify 
by  his  presence  that  Jewish  temple,  which  had  been  originally  built 
for  his  name,  but  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  fabric  erected  by 
Solomon,  had  been  left  without  the  Shechinah,  the  visible  symbol  of 
his  presence.  By  his  coming,  the  glory  of  the  latter  house,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Haggai,*  was  made  greater  than  the  glory  of  the 

•  Hagg.  ii.  9. 
27  2  R 
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former,  because  no  symbol,  however  sacred  or  splendid,  deserved  to 
be  compared  with  the  actual  presence,  and  inhabitation  of  tlie  Lord 
of  glory.  The  Lord  coming  to  his  own  temple  is  called  in  this  pro- 
phecy the  Angel  or  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  in  whom  the  Jews 
delighted,  /.  e.  a  person  sent  by  another  for  the  purpose  of  making  thai 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  which  their  sacred  books 
taught  them  to  expect.  Here,  then,  we  are  brought  back,  at  the  end 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  same  word  Angel  or  Messenger,  which 
we  found  at  the  beginning  of  it.  The  Angel,  who  had  appeared  to 
Abraham,  to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses,  who  had  made  the  old  covenant 
with  Israel,  who  had  been  worshipped  in  his  own  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, is  here  called  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  which  was  to  be 
established  upon  better  promises.  The  conjunction  of  names  in  this 
concluding  prophecy  collects  all  the  information  concerning  this  per- 
son, which  we  have  found  scattered  through  the  Old  Testament,  and 
seems  to  be  introduced  on  purpose  to  teach  us,  that  he  who  had  con- 
ducted the  former  dispensation  was  to  open  the  new ;  that  the  same 
person,  by  whom  the  whole  plan  of  Divine  Providence  respecting  the 
souls  of  men  had  been  carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
was  to  visit  the  Jewish  temple  before  it  was  demolished  a  second 
time;  and  having  received  the  adoration  of  that  people  whom  he  had 
chosen  in  the  temple,  which  was  his  own  during  all  the  time  that  it 
stood,  was  to  be  entitled  by  another  manifestation,  and  a  fresh  dis- 
play of  his  love,  to  adorations  and  thanksgivings  corresponding  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  blessings  conveyed  by  the  new  covenant. 

This  singular  prophecy,  which  collects  all  the  information  concern- 
ing the  person  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  is  found  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  New,  it  is 
applied  by  Mark  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  application  is  a  favourable 
omen  of  the  success  to  be  expected  in  the  second  part  of  this  discussion, 
in  which  I  propose  to  show,  that,  as  all  the  divine  appearances  made 
in  a  succession  of  ages  are  referred  in  the  Old  Testament  to  one 
person,  who  is  called  both  Angel  and  Jehovah,  so  many  incidental 
expressions  in  the  New  Testament  mark  out  Christ  to  be  this 
person. 


Section  II. 

There  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  directly  affirms 
that  every  thing  said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  that  Person  who  is 
called  both  Angel  and  Jehovah  belongs  to  Christ.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  dis 
pensations  is  left  to  be  gathered  by  those  who  inquire.  There  are 
many  parts  of  the  counsel  of  God,  with  respect  to  which,  as  the 
Apostle  speaks,  to  those  whose  minds  are  blinded,  the  veil  remains 
•jntaken  away  in  reading  the  Old  Testament.  And  it  does  not  appear 
unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God  to  have  provided  in  this  way  a 
reward  for  that  industry  which  is  directed  to  the  Scriptures,  a  satisfac- 
tion to  speculative  minds,  and  an  increase  of  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  according  to  the  progress  wliich  men  make  in  sacred  know- 
ledge. 

In  tiie  progress  of  this  part  of  the  discussion,  you  will  have  a  speci- 
men of  what  the  Apostle  calls  "  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual,"  in  order  to  "know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of 
God."  You  will  find  the  proof  consisting  of  a  numher  of  detached 
circumstances.  But  you  will  not,  upon  that  account,  think  it  incom- 
plete. Circumstantial  evidence  is  often  resorted  to  in  human  affairs. 
There  are  many  occasions  upon  which  it  is  not  judged  worthy  of  less 
credit  than  the  most  direct  testimony  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular ohject  of  this  discussion,  if  we  are  attentive  and  patient  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  sentiments  of  the  apostles,  whose  writ- 
ings are  the  standard  of  our  faith,  may  be  as  certainly  known  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  expressed  themselves  at  many  differ- 
ent times,  as  if  any  of  them  had  judged  it  proper  formally  to  show 
that  Christ  is  the  Jehovah  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  who  was 
worshipped  in  the  temple,  and  who  was  announced  as  the  author  of 
a  new  dispensation. 

In  collecting  the  evidence  of  this  whole  proposition,  it  is  natural  to 
invert  the  order  in  which  I  brought  forward  the  different  parts  of  it. 
For  Christ  is  known  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  author  of  the  new 
dispensation.  That  is  the  character  under  which  we  find  him  there. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  thence,  is  an  answer  to 
this  question,  whether  the  terms  in  which  the  author  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation was  announced  under  the  Old  Testament  are  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  New.  If  they  are,  we  should  be  warranted  to  infer,  from 
the  induction  of  particulars  formerly  stated,  that  he  was  also  worship- 
ped in  the  temple,  and  that  he  appeared  to  the  patriarchs.  But  our 
faith  in  the  whole  proposition  will  be  very  much  confirmed,  if,  inde- 
pendently of  proof  of  the  second  and  third  facts  which  necessarily 
arises  from  the  proof  of  the  third,  we  find  them  also  established  by 
separate  evidence. 

1.  It  appears  from  various  expressions  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
Christ  is  Jehovah,  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  who  was  announced  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  author  of  a  new  dispensation.  The  allusions 
that  occur  in  the  New  Testament  to  expressions  in  the  Old  respecting 
the  Saviour  of  Israel,  are  infinite  in  number,  and  constitute  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  part  of  the  general  proposition.  But  there  are  two 
heads  under  which  we  may  arrange  those  passages,  which  afford  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  Christ  is  the  person  who  was  thus 
announced.  The  first  is  the  application  made  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  forerunner  of  Jehovah,  the  Saviour 
of  Israel ;  and  the  second  is  a  number  of  quotations,  from  a  long 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that  extends  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
chapter. 

1.  Application  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  forerunner  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  Saviour  of  Israel.  The  first  two  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel 
are  these;  "The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God ;  As  it  is  written  in  the  prophets.  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger 
before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee ;"  and  the 
same  prophecy  is  applied  in  Matthew  and  Luke  to  John  Baptist. 
The  words  are  taken,  with  a  small  variation,  from  Malachi  iii.  1. 
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111  the  prophet,  the  person  whose  messenger  was  to  prepare  the  way 
before  him  speaks,  "  Beliold,  I  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  me."  In  the  gospels,  the  Almighty  speaks  to 
the  pe''son,  whose  way  the  messenger  was  to  prepare.  "  I  send  my 
messenger  before  thy  face."  As  the  passage  is  literally  the  same  in 
all  three  gospels,  the  variation  from  the  present  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  probably  occasioned  by  some  version  or  copy  of  the 
Hebrew,  different  from  any  now  extant.  The  amount  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  the  same,  and  the  fulfilment  equally  exact,  whether  you 
read  "  before  me,"  or  "before  thee  ;"and  the  direct  application  to 
John  the  Baptist  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  Malachi,  is  a  clear 
warrant  to  apply  the  second  part  of  the  verse  to  Jesus,  the  person 
before  whom  John  went,  i.  e.  to  consider  Jesus  as  Jehovah  coming  to 
his  own  temple,  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  the  Jews  were 
taught  by  the  later  prophets  to  expect.  This  inference,  legitimately 
drawn  from  the  use  made  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  Malachi,  is 
established  by  that  quotation  which  immediately  follows  in  Mark, 
and  which  is  adopted  by  the  other  Evangehsts  in  the  beginning  of 
the  gospels.  "  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.  This  is  the  account 
which  John  gave  of  himself  when  the  Jews  sent  to  him,  asking,  "  Who 
art  thou  ?  1  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias."  The 
quotation  is  taken  from  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  first  eleven 
verses  of  which  are  an  account  of  the  nature  and  the  manner  of  that 
salvation  which  the  God  of  Israel  was  to  bring.  When  you  recollect 
the  language  which  John  uniformly  employed  with  regard  to  himself, 
"  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  I  am  sent  before  him  ;  that  he  should  be 
made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come, baptizing  with  water;" 
and  when  you  find  the  inspired  historians  agreeing  with  John  him- 
self in  applying  to  him  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  you  have  no  doubt 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  whose  way  the  voice  was  to  prepare  ;  and  you 
are  directed  to  apply  to  Jesus  all  the  expressions  employed  in  that 
passage  to  characterize  the  person  before  whom  the  voice  went,  ?'.e. 
you  will  find,  upon  reading  these  eleven  verses  of  Isaiah,  that  you 
are  taught  by  this  application  of  one  of  them  to  consider  Jesus  as  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  Israel,  who  came  himself,  with  a  strong  hand,  to 
be  their  Saviour,  and  their  Shepherd.  Accordingly,  the  angel,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Luke's  gospel,  thus  announces  to  Zachariah  the  birth 
of  John  ;  "  Many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord 
their  God ;  and  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias,  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,"  referring,  in 
this  annunciation,  to  the  prophecies,  both  of  Isaiah  and  Malachi :  and 
our  Lord,  by  taking  to  himself  the  name  of  the  good  shepherd,  and  by 
frequently  calling  his  disciples  his  flock,  his  sheep,  and  his  lambs, 
plainly  refers  to  these  words  of  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  "  He 
shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with 
his  arm."  But  as  all  the  parts  of  that  prophecy  mark  one  person 
whom  the  voice  was  to  announce,  if  this  expression  belong  to  him, 
the  rest  belong  also. 

II.  The  other  head,  under  which  I  proposed  to  arrange  those  ex- 
pressions, which  afford  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  Jesus  is  the 
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person  who  was  announced  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Jehovah,  the 
Saviour  of  Israel,  is  a  number  of  quotations  from  a  long  prophecy  in 
Isaiah,  that  extends  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  chapter.  The 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  had  comhined  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  they  threatened  to  dethrone  Ahaz,the  king,  and  to  raise  a  stranger 
to  rule  over  the  house  of  David.  The  prophet  is  sent  to  comfort  the 
king  and  the  people,  by  giving  them  assurance  of  the  stability  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  of  deliverance  from  their  present  enemies. 
The  prophecy  has  an  immediate  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
kingdom.  But  you  find,  upon  reading  it,  such  a  mixture  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  You  meet  with  ex- 
pressions which  seem  to  look  far  beyond  the  events  of  which  the 
prophet  is  speaking,  names  and  epithets  which  cannot,  without  a 
striking  impropriety,  be  applied  to  any  person  born  about  that  time, 
but  which  are  a  natural  description  of  the  character  and  oifice  of  that 
illustrious  descendant  of  David,  whom  former  prophecies  had  an- 
nounced, and  whose  everlasting  dominion  is  introduced  into  this  pro- 
phecy of  a  temporal  deliverance,  as  the  most  entire  security  that  the 
designs  of  the  enemies  of  Judah  must  fail,  because  the  counsels  of 
heaven  did  not  admit  of  any  interruption  in  the  lineal  succession  to 
that  crown,  wiiicli  was  to  fiourish  for  ever  upon  the  head  of  the  Mes- 
siah. This  is  the  train  of  thought  by  which  the  promises  of  temporal 
and  of  spiritual  deliverance  are  blended  together  in  this  message  to  the 
king  of  Judah.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  from  one  another,  and 
some  of  the  expressions  are  so  dark,  that  in  order  to  form  a  just  con- 
ception of  their  meaning,  you  will  find  it  necessaty  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  many  authors  by  whom  (hey  have  been 
illustrated.  You  will  derive  particular  advantage  from  reading  one 
of  Bishop  Hurd's  Lectures,  in  which  a  part  of  this  prophecy  is  eluci- 
dated with  the  clearness  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  this  master 
of  sacred  criticism.  It  is  also  fully  illustrated  by  MaccuUoch.  Even 
although  you  should  not  follow  the  prophet  in  all  the  changes  of  sub- 
ject, or  assign  the  precise  meaning  of  every  expression,  you  are  led 
by  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  to  consider  many  of  the  names  that  occur  in  this  prophecy 
as  descriptive  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  you  find  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
making  the  application  to  him.  Matthew,  in  relating  the  miraculous 
conception  of  our  Lord,  as  announced  by  the  angel  to  Mary,  says, 
"  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name-  Em- 
manuel, which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us."  I'liis  is  taken 
from  Isaiah  vii.  14,  and  being  applied  to  Jesus,  we  are  taught  that  he 
is  God  with  us,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  who,  according  to  the  promise 
by  Zechariah,  was  to  come  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them.''  The 
Word  was  God,  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst 
US.  The  angel  who  appeared  to  Mary  said,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Luke,  "  Thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  J(;sus  : 
And  he  shall  be  great,  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David  ;  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of 

•  Zechar.  ii.  10,  11. 
27* 
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Jacob  for  ever  and  ever  :  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.'' 
There  is  a  reference  here  botli  to  Isaiah  vii.  14,  and  also  to  Isaiah  ix. 
6,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ;  and  the  govern- 
.ment  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder  :  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom, to  order 
and  to  establish  it  for  ever."  Jesus,  then,  being,  according  to  this 
application  of  the  prophecy, that  Son  of  David  who  was  to  sit  for  ever 
on  the  throne  of  his  Father,  is  also  the  mighty  God.  In  another  part 
of  this  prophecy,  Isaiah  calls  this  Son  "  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse," 
and  "  a  branch  out  of  his  roots,  which  should  stand  as  an  ensign  to 
the  people,  and  to  which  the  Gentiles  should  seek."  And  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  the  course  of  an  argument  to  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  not  only  fulfilled  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  but  was 
given  also  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  his  mercy,  applies 
these  words  to  him,  Rom.  xv.  12  :  "And  again  Esaias  saith,  There 
shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust."  Allusions  to  other  expressions 
of  this  prophecy  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  But 
the  direct  quotations  which  have  been  made  are  sufficient  to  show 
that,  in  their  eyes,  Jesus  Christ  is  that  Saviour  of  Israel  whom  the 
prophet,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
propiiecy,  announces.  That  Person,  according  to  the  prophet,  is  Je- 
hovah the  God  of  Israel.  Therefore  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
inspired  books  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  truth  of  the  third  part 
of  our  general  proposition. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  often  styled  in  the  New  Testament  a  man  sent, 
given,  raised  up  by  God  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  said 
that  he  received  power  of  God  ;  that  the  Spirit  was  given  him;  that 
he  came  to  do  his  Father's  will.  And  this  language  may  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  being  Jehovah.  But  you  will  recollect  that  we 
meet  with  the  same  inconsistency  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ancient 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  Saviour  of  Israel  as  Jehovah  sent  by  Jehovah, 
himself  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  and  as  a  Son  born  of 
a  virgin.  It  is  by  this  peculiar  manner  of  designation  that  we  dis- 
tinguish him  in  the  Old  Testament  from  God  the  Father.  When  we 
find  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  confirmed  in 
the  application  which  we  have  made ;  and  Jesus  the  Saviour  must  be 
the  Jehovah,  who  was  to  come  and  save  Israel,  because,  like  him,  he 
is  called  both  the  messenger  of  God,  and  God. 

J  I.  The  second  part  of  the  general  proposition  is,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Person  who  was  worshipped  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  whose 
glory  filled  the  tabernacle.  It  might  bo  sufficient  to  rest  the  proof  of 
this  upon  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  same  Person  is  there  called 
the  Lord  coming  to  his  own  temple,  and  the  messenger  of  the  covenant. 
But  Jesus  is  unquestionably  the  messenger  of  the  covenant.  There- 
fore the  temple  to  which  he  came  was  his,  and  it  could  not  without 
impiety  be  called  his,  unless  he  was  worshipped  there.  This  proof 
is  confirmed  by  many  analogies,  and  by  some  express  intimations  in 
the  New  Testament. 

The  analogies  are  of  this  kind.     Jesus  is  called  the  effulgence  of 
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the  Father's  glory.  John  saySjtozjj.'toofi',  lie  tabernacled  amongst  us, 
and  idiaaaufOa  SoSac  avtov,  we  Contemplated  his  glory ;  a  phraseology 
most  natural  in  a  Jew,  who  considered  the  Shechinah  as  the  visible 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  if  he  also  believed  that  the  Person, 
who  had  exhibited  that  symbol  for  many  ages  in  the  temple,  became 
by  his  incarnation  an  inhabitant  of  earth.  His  body  was  a  tabernacle 
which  veiled  the  glory  of  his  presence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
safe  for  mortals,  Oiai^aaeai.,  to  look  steadily  for  some  time  upon  it. 
There  is  one  occasion,  indeed,  recorded  in  the  gospels,  when  this 
2;lory  burst  forth  so  as  to  overpower  the  beholders.  Upon  a  mount 
to  which  Jesus  led  three  of  his  disciples,  "  he  was  transfigured  before 
them,  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as 
snow,  and  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them."  This  is  called  by 
Peter,  when  relating  this  vision,  nsya'Mrt^iTxr;?  ?,o^a,  the  transcendant 
glory.  The  veil  which  usually  concealed  the  majesty  of  the  God- 
head from  the  sight  of  the  disciples  was  for  a  moment  dropped,  and 
their  senses  were  astonished  with  an  effulgence,  such  as  filled  the 
tabernacle  at  those  times  when  it  was  unsafe  even  for  the  sons  of 
Aaron  to  enter.  This  appearance,  however  transitory,  was  fitted  to 
mark  oi't  Jesus  to  those  who  were  permitted  to  behold  it  as  the  Lord 
of  glory  and  it  is  stated  by  the  apostle  as  the  pledge  of  that  glory  in 
which  he  is  now  enthroned,  and  in  which  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
world,  2  Peter  i.  16,  17.  "  We  have  not  followed  cnnniiigly  devised 
fables,  when  we  made  known  to  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he 
received  from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  came 
such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  when  we  were  with 
him  in  the  holy  mount."  The  new  Jerusalem  is  thus  described  by 
John.  "  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them.  The  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof."  Rev.  xxi.  3,  23.  It  is  said  that  Jesus  shall  come  at 
the  last  day,  iv  nv^i  ^■Koyoi :  And  that  he  shall  destroy  the  man  of  sin, 
rfj  £}ti^avit.(s.  T^rji  la^ov^Mi  avtov,  \vi\h  the  manifestation  of  his  presence,  2 
Thess.  ii.  8.  All  this  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  borrowed 
from  the  Shechinah.  And  it  will  appear  most  proper  and  significant, 
when  you  consider  Jesus,  whose  glory  enlightens  heaven,  whose 
brightness  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  on  the  mount,  and  whose 
excellence  might  be  contemplated  when  it  shone  ''  full  of  grace  and 
truth"  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  as  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  whose 
presence  had  formed  both  the  more  awful  and  the  more  encouraging 
appearances  of  the  Shechinah.  Analogies  of  this  kind,  when  they 
are  frequent  and  striking,  constitute  a  very  satisfying  evidence  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  tracing  them.  But  as  they  may  be  abused,  it  is 
always  desirable  to  have  them  supported  by  some  direct  proofs  of 
which  the  judgment  may  lay  hold,  without  the  aid  of  imagination. 
The  direct  proofs  of  the  point  suggested  by  these  analogies,  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  first  consists  of  quotations  applied  to  Jesus  from 
those  Psalms  in  which  the  glory  of  the  Jehovah  of  Israel  in  his  temple 
is  described.     The  second  is  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  John. 

1.  The  Psalms  were  hymns  composed  for  the  service  of  the  temple  ; 
and  several  of  them  were  mentioned  formerly  in  proof  of  this  position, 
that  the  Person  worshipped  in  the  temple  was  the  same   who  had 
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appeared  to  the  patriarchs.  But  several  expressions  in  these  very 
PsaUiis  are  applied  by  the  apostles  to  Christ.  We  read  in  Psalm 
xviii.  "  This  is  the  hill  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in.  They  have 
seen  thy  goings,  0  God,  my  king,  in  thy  sanctuary."  But  the  apostle, 
Eph.  iv.  8,  when  speaking  of  the  gift  of  Christ,  quotes  in  proof  of  it, 
the  ISth  verse  of  this  Psalm :  "  Wherefore  he  saith,  when  he  ascended 
up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men ;  and 
he  argues  that  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  ''he  ascended,"  arises 
from  this,  that  the  same  person  who  ascended  had  first  descended. 
Now  one  person  is  addressed  or  spoken  of  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Psalm.  It  is  impossible  that  at  the  18th  verse  there  can 
be  an  abrupt  address  to  Christ,  without  any  intimation  that  the  per- 
son addressed  is  different  from  him  mentioned  in  the  17th  verse,  and 
spoken  of  in  the  sequel.  We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  for  applying  the  whole  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  to  Jesus,  so  that 
we  may  say  of  him,  as  in  the  29th  verse,"  Because  of  thy  temple  at 
Jerusalem  shall  kings  bring  presents  to  thee."  Again,  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews  derived  one  proof  that  Jesus  was  originally  superior  to 
angels  from  the  command  given  them  to  worship  him.  But  this 
command  is  fomid  in  Psalm  xcvii.  where  the  majesty  of  the  God  of 
Israel  is  described  in  his  temple.  "  The  Lord  reigneth.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him.  A  fire  goeth  before  him.  Con- 
founded be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images;  worship  him,  all  ye 
gods,  or  angels.  Zion  heard,  and  was  glad."  The  command  is 
introduced  in  a  manner  which  plainly  distinguishes  the  person  to  be 
worshipped  from  idols,  and  marks  him  to  be  the  God  of  Israel.  He 
then,  whom  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  the  first  begotten,  is  the 
same  who  in  Judah  "  was  high  above  all  the  earth."  Once  more, 
the  apostle  derives  his  proof  that  Christ  created  the  world  from  a 
passage  in  Psalm  cii.  But  we  cannot  consider  these  words  as 
addressed  by  the  Psalmist  to  Christ,  without  admitting  that  ho  is  the 
person  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the  psalm.  And  the  reasoning 
of  the  apostle  is  inconclusive  and  sophistical,  unless  the  person  of 
whom  he  is  speaking  in  that  chapter  be  the  same  of  whom  the 
Psalmist  is  speaking  in  that  psalm,  /.  e.  the  God  who  was  worshipped 
in  Zion,  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  who  was  to  appear  in  his  glory,  and 
whose  praise  was  to  be  declared  in  Jerusalem,  when  he  built  up 
Zion. 

2.  The  argument  founded  upon  these  quotations  is  confirmed  by 
the  express  testimony  of  John  xii.  41.  The  evangelist,  speaking  of 
the  many  miracles  which  were  performed  by  Jesus  before  the  Jews, 
but  which  had  not  the  effect  of  leading  them  to  believe  on  him, 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  foretold  ;  and  then  he  subjoins, — "  These 
things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory  and  spake  of  him."  When 
you  road  that  chapter  of  Isaiah,  you  will  find  a  most  awful  and  ma- 
jestic description  of  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  in  the  temple,  not  that 
cloud  which  encouraged  the  priests  to  draw  near,  but  that  bright 
refulgent  glory  which  no  man  could  see  and  live.  "  I  saw,"  says 
isaiah,  "  tlie  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up  ;  and  his 
train  filled  the  temple."  The  expression  in  the  Septuagint  is,  TtAjj^jy? 
ootK05r>ji-  Sol?;;  aurou.    This  was  showu  in  tlie  vision  to  Isaiah  before 
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the  date  of  the  long  prophecy  to  which  I  formerly  referred,  as  if  to 
qualify  the  prophet  for  receiving  that  extraordinary  communication 
of  the  spiritual  deliverance  prepared  for  his  people.  But  he  felt  the 
weakness  of  humanity  in  this  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
"  Wo  is  me,"  he  said,  "  for  I  am  undone  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  king,  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Now  that  wliich  Isaiah  saw  is  called 
by  John  his  glory,  /.  e.  according  to  tlie  context,  the  glory  of  Christ. 
Therefore  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  whose  glory  filled  the  temple. 
In  order  to  evade  the  force  of  this  evident  conclusion,  those  who 
deny  the  pre-existence  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  have  adopted  the 
paraphrase  of  Dr.  Clarke.  "The  true  meaning,''  he  says,  "  is,  when 
Esaias  saw  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  revealing  to  him  the  coming 
of  Christ,  he  then  saw  the  glory  of  him  who  was  to  come  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father.  Esaias  in  beholding  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  receiving 
from  him  a  revelation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  saw,  that  is,  foresaw 
the  glory  of  Christ  just  as  Abraham  saw,  i.  e.  foresaw  his  day  and 
was  glad."*  You  may  judge  of  the  influence  which  attachment  to 
system  has  upon  the  most  acute  and  enlightened  minds,  when  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Clarke  could  do  such  violence  to  words  in  this  short 
sentence  of  John.  He  considers  saiu  as  equivalent  to  foresaw, 
although  neither  Isaiah  nor  John  intimate  that  the  objects  presented 
to  the  prophet's  sight  were  a  prophecy  of  future  events;  and  he  con- 
siders his  glory,  i.  e.  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  equivalent  to  the  glory  of 
God  revealing  to  him  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
I  should  rather  say  that  his  interpretation  gives  a  double  meaning  to 
each  of  the  words,  stSs  t-qv  Solw  avtov.  He  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and 
he  foresaw  the  glory  of  Christ. 

III.  One  part  of  the  general  proposition  still  remains.  That  Christ 
is  the  person  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  and  gave  the  law. 

We  are  entitled  to  consider  this  as  an  inference  from  the  points 
already  proved.  For  Christ  having  been  found  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
Israel,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  temple,  he  must,  according  to  the 
induction  stated  in  the  former  section,  be  the  same  who  appeared  to 
the  patriarchs,  and  who  gave  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai.  But  we 
are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  proof.  Even  of  this 
last  point,  seemingly  the  most  remote  from  the  gospel,  the  New  Testa- 
ment contains  separate  evidence;  for  there  are  many  expressions  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  this  part  of  the  proposition  gives  the 
most  natural  interpretation,  and  there  are  others  which  require  the 
belief  of  it.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  following  :  When  our  Lord  says, 
John  viii.  59,  "Abraham  saw  my  day,  and  was  glad;"  the  words 
will  appear  most  significant,  if  Christ  was  the  person  who  appeared 
to  Abraham.  When  Peter  says,  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11,  "The  prophets 
prophesied  of  the  grace  which  should  come,  searching  what  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify,"  he  seems  to  sny  that 
Christ  spake  by  the  prophets ;  and  when  he  says,  in  the  same  Epistle, 
"Christ  was  quickened,"  i.  e.  raised  from  the  dead  "in  the  .spirit,  by 
which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which 
sometimes  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-sutferitig  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,"  all  the 

*  Clarke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  No.  597. 
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Other  meanings  which  have  been  affixed  to  these  obscure  words, 
appear  forced  and  unnatural,  when  compared  with  this,  that  Christ 
is  Jeiiovah,  who  said  before  the  flood,  "  My  spirit  shaU  not  always 
strive  witli  man,  yet  his  days  shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,"  and  who,  during  this  time  of  forbearance,  raised  up  Noah,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness.  Once  more,  when  our  Lord  says,  Matth. 
xxiii.  37,  "0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  1  liave 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !"  if  you  consider  our  Lord  as 
the  person  who  had  carried  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  old,  who  had 
sent  prophets,  and  by  a  mixture  of  mercies  and  chastisements,  had 
called  them  to  repentance,  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  has  a  con- 
sistency, a  beauty,  and  an  energy,  which  are  very  much  lost,  by  sup- 
posing that  his  peculiar  care  of  them  only  began  with  his  manifesta- 
tion in  the  flesh. 

It  is  plain  that  all  these  passages  derive  much  light  and  improve- 
ment from  admitting  that  Jesus  is  the  person  who  appeared  to  the 
patriarchs  and  gave  the  law.  But  there  are  other  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  sense  of  which  obviously  requires  the  truth  of 
this  part  of  tlie  proposition.  The  Apostle,  1  Cor.  x.  4,  in  applying 
the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  an  example  and  warning  to 
Christians,  has  these  words:  "They  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that 
followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  The  part  of  Jewish  his- 
tory to  which  the  Apostle  refers,  is  thus  related,  Psalm  Ixxviii.  15, 
16,  "He  clave  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness,  and  gave  them  drink  as 
out  of  the  great  depths.  He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock." 
In  grateful  remembrance  of  this  seasonable  exertion  of  divine  power, 
God  is  often  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Rock  of  Israel;  so 
Psalm  Ixxviii.  35,  it  is  said,  "  They  remembered  that  God  was  their 
rock,  and  the  High  God  their  Redeemer."  Now  the  Apostle  says, 
that  the  spiritual  rock  that  followed,  i.  e.  went  along  with  them  in 
their  journey,  was  Christ.  His  power  brought  water  out  of  the  rock, 
and  the  same  power  continued  to  defend  and  guide  them.  Again,  1 
Cor.  X.  9,  the  Apostle,  continuing  to  draw  a  lesson  to  Christians  from 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  says,  "  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ  as 
some  of  them  also  tempted,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents."  We 
read,  Dent.  vi.  16,  "Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye 
tempted  him  in  Massah."  And  here  the  Apostle  substitutes  Christ 
in  place  of  the  Lord  their  God.  The  Greek  runs  thus,  Myj5s  sxnsL^a^oifiev 
tovX^i,r^rov,xa9LJi  xai  tivii  ahtuiviTiii^aiav.  It  has  been  Well  observed  that 
the  particles  xa9wj  xm,  require  us  to  repeat  after  trtngacrav  the  same 
accusatives  which  had  followed  «5«rta^a^to,u£i/:  and  almost  all  the  MSS^ 
and  the  most  ancient  versions  agree  with  the  earliest  writers  who 
quote  this  passage  in  reading  x^t-r-r'oj/  as  the  first  accusative.  The 
18th  verse  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  which  I  mentioned  formerly  as  quoted  by 
the  apostle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  applied  to  Christ,  immediately  fol 
lows  anotlier  verse  of  that  Psalm,  in  which  are  tiiese  words, — "  The 
Lord  is  among  them  in  the  holy  place,  as  in  Sinai;"  so  that  the  same 
person  who  ascended  on  high  was  in  Sinai :  and  accordingly  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  xii.  25,  26,  has  taught  us  that  it  was  the  voice 
of  Christ  which  shook  Mount  Sinai.     "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that 
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speaketh  from  heaven ;  for  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that 
spake  on  eartli,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away 
from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven.  Whose  voice  then  shook  the 
earth."  It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  understand  any  other  by  "him  that 
speaketh  from  heaven"  than  Jesus  Christ.  But  this  is  the  immediate 
antecedent  to  the  relative,  which  begins  the  next  clause,  "  Whose 
voice ;"  and  the  time  marked  by  "  then"  is  sufliciently  determined 
by  the  context  to  be  the  time  of  giving  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai. 

All  these  particulars  laid  together  constitute  an  evidence  which 
appears  to  be  satisfactory,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  person  who  appear- 
ed to  the  patriarchs,  and  gave  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  who  was 
worshipped  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  announced  by 
the  prophets  as  the  author  of  a  new  dispensation. 


Section  III. 

There  are  some  objections  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence 
now  adduced,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  proposition,  supposing  it  to  be  proved.  It  is  proper 
that  you  should  be  acquainted  both  with  the  objections  and  with  the 
different  opinions.  In  following  out  this  discussion,  I  was  led  to  con- 
sult a  variety  of  authors,  many  of  wliom  repeat  the  same  things,  with 
a  small  change  of  expression.  By  comparing  them  together,  I  shall 
be  able  to  state  the  objections  and  the  different  opinions  clearly  ;  and 
it  may  be  both  agreeable  and  useful  to  you  to  know  the  names,  and 
to  receive  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  those  writers  who  have  entered 
most  deeply  into  this  controversy.  In  the  quotations  which  follow,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  oppose  Socinian,  Arian,  and  Athanasian 
writers  to  one  another.  For  the  objections  which  the  Socinians  make 
to  the  evidence  of  the  proposition,  are  answered  not  only  by  the 
Athanasians,  but  by  the  Arians  also  ;  and  the  futility  of  the  inference 
which  the  Arians  draw  from  the  proposition  is  exposed  by  the 
Socinians,  as  well  as  by  the  Athanasians.  So  that  those  who  hold 
the  third  opinion  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  have  for  their  allies, 
in  one  part  of  this  discussion,  those  who  hold  the  second  opinion,  and 
in  another  part  of  it,  those  who  hold  the  first. 

The  Socinians  are  obliged,  in  consistency  with  their  principles,  to 
combat  the  whole  of  that  proposition  which  we  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  establish,  because,  if  it  be  true,  it  leaves  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus.  I  will  not  follow  them  in  their  attempts 
to  give  another  interpretation  to  those  texts  which  constitute  the 
evidence  of  the  proposition,  but  will  leave  you  to  judge  from  review- 
ing them,  whether  that  interpretation  by  which  the  proposition  is 
supported  be  not  agreeable  to  the  natural  sense  of  the  words  in  every 
particular  passage,  and  to  the  analogy  of  all  of  them  taken  together 
In  stating  the  objections  to  the  evidence,  I  have  two  things  to  lay 
before  you. — 1.  The  Socinian  solution  of  that  expression  in  the  Old 
Testament,  an  Angel  of  Jehovah,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  general 
grounds   of  the  proposition.      2.  A  plausible  argument  against   it, 
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drawn  from  a  mode  of  expression  which  occurs  in  different  places  of 
the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  person  whom  we  traced  tiirough  the  Old  Testament  is  often 
called  an  angel,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  from  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  cannot  be  God  the  Father.  But  Mr.  Lindsey,  one  of 
the  latest  and  ablest  defenders  of  pure  Socinianism,  in  the  Sequel  to 
his  Apology,  furnishes  the  following  solution  of  that  expression  :  '•'  In 
the  account  which  is  given  of  the  divine  appearances  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  sometimes  related  in  what  form  and  manner  they  were  notified 
and  made,  viz.  by  an  extraordinary  light,  fire,  cloud,  audible  voice, 
&c.  At  all  other  times  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  was  some 
sensible  sign  given,  though  it  be  not  always  mentioned.  Now  this 
outward  toicen  of  the  presence  of  God  is  what  is  meant  generally  by 
the  angel  of  God,  where  not  particularly  specified  and  appropriated 
otherwise  ;  that  which  manifested  his  appearance,  whatever  it  was." 
He  considers  the  Shechinah,  or  material  symbol  of  glory,  and  the 
audible  voice  of  the  oracle  from  thence,  as  angels  of  the  Lord,  the 
true  God  acting  upon  them,  and  manifesting  himself  by  them ;  and 
therefore  he  concludes  that  it  was  not  any  great  angel  or  separate 
spirit  who  was  seen  and  heard  in  the  instances  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  God  himself  appearing  in  the  only  way  in  which  a 
spiritual  being  can  appear,  by  sensible  tokens  and  actions,  exhibited 
for  the  end  proposed,  such  as  an  extraordinary  light,  a  particular 
shape  or  figure,  an  articulate  voice,  &c.  &c.*  The  solution  proceeds 
upon  this  sound  principle  of  theism,  that  all  the  creatures  of  God  may 
be  employed  to  execute  his  purposes.  He  maketh  the  winds  his 
messengers,  and  fire,  pestilence,  and  sword,  receiving  their  destination 
from  him,  may  be  called  his  angels.  But  this  principle,  however  true, 
does  not  give  a  satisfactory  explication  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied.  For  the  appearances  to  be  accounted  for  are  not  occasional, 
unconnected,  and  varying.  We  have  found  one  angel  of  God  stand- 
ing forth  through  all  the  Scriptures,  bearing  a  certain  character,  and 
employed  in  offices  and  actions  which  are  described  with  every 
circumstance  of  time  and  place  that  can  serve  to  mark  a  person,  and 
often  with  a  reference  to  former  offices  and  actions  of  the  same  person. 
I  shall  give  you  this  answer  to  the  Socinian  solution,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  an  English  clergyman,  who  published,  some  years  ago, 
a  book  entitled.  The  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai  to  his  friends  for 
embracing  Christianity.  Under  the  assumed  appearance  of  a  Jew, 
stating  the  reasons  which  made  him  think  the  Christian  faith  not 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  Moses,  Mr.  Taylor  artfully  introduces, 
and  defends  with  learning  and  ingenuity,  his  own  views  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  considers  Jesus  as  the  first  of  the 
creatures  of  God,  an  angel  distinguished  above  every  other,  who 
conducted  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  who  completed 
the  scheme  for  the  redemption  of  the  human  race,  by  assuming  a 
body  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  preached.  This  part  of  his 
creed  leads  him  to  defend  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Socinians ;  and  in  answer  to  their  hypothesis,  that  all 
the  appearances  which  we  have  ascribed  to  one  person  are  nothing 

*  Sequel  to  Lindsey's  Apol.  p.  324,  336. 
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more  than  the  appearance  of  the  invisible  Jehovah  by  symbol,  he 
thus  reasons:  "  The  accountsof  many  of  these  appearances  arc  given 
in  so  plain  and  historical  a  manner,  and  with  so  many  circumstances, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  either  by  vision  or  figurative  expres- 
sion, that  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  former  ages  have  looked 
upon  them  to  be  literal;  and  if  they  are  not  historical  facts,  there  is 
no  dependence  upon  the  literal  sense  of  any  one  action  recorded  in 
Scripture.  ""  A  plague  or  an  earthquake  may  be  called  a  ntessenger 
of  Jehovah,  though  it  be  no  person.  But  it  is  never  called  Jehovah  : 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  an  angel  called  Jehovah,  who 
was  visible  to  several  people  at  the  same  time,  and  conversed  with 
them  personally,  can  be  considered  merely  as  a  symbol,  or  as  any 
other  than  a  real  person."* 

2.  The  second  objection  against  the  proposition  which  we  have 
been  illustrating,  is  a  plausible  argument  drawn  from  a  mode  of 
expression  that  occurs  in  different  places  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  God,  who  at 
sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son."  And  there  are  many  other  expressions  to  the  same  purport, 
which  seem  to  imply  that  God  had  not  spoken  by  his  Son  till  the  last 
days  ;  and  imdoubtedly,  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations than  these  words  contain,  this  is  the  interpretation  we 
should  give  them.  But  every  author  is  to  be  explained  in  a  manner 
which  renders  his  meaning  in  one  place  consistent  with  his  meaning 
in  another;  and  every  author,  supposing  that  his  readers  will  ob- 
serve this  rule,  is  not  accustomed  to  say  in  one  place  every  thing  that 
may  be  said  upon  a  subject,  but  leaves  much  to  be  supplied  from 
other  places.  When  we  take  into  view  what  we  may  learn  from  the 
rest  of  Scripture  concerning  the  character  and  ofiices  of  the  Son,  it  is 
easy  to  interpret  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  this  manner.  God  spake 
formerly  by  the  prophets,  the  messengers  of  his  will  to  the  fatliers. 
The  Son  did  not  appear.  It  was  not  known  to  the  world  or  to  the 
prophets  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  ministry  of  the  Son  ;  and  no 
inconvenience  arose  from  this  circumstance  not  being  made  known, 
because  the  message  was  equally  divine,  and  claimed  the  same 
reverence,  whether  the  prophets  received  it  from  God,  or  from  the 
Son  of  God.  But  now  the  Son  hath  been  made  manifest.  A  person 
assuming  that  name,  and  conversing  freely  with  men,  hath  declared 
God,  not  in  vision  to  prophets,  but  openly  to  the  people.  Now, 
therefore,  it  is  fit  to  reveal  the  original  dignity  of  this  Person,  in  order 
that  respect  for  the  messenger  may  procure  attention  and  obedience 
to  the  message.  The  earliest  Christian  writers  furnish  the  answer 
which  I  have  now  given.  "  The  Lord  was  truly  the  instructor  of 
the  ancient  people,  first  by  Moses,  afterwards  by  the  prophets.  But 
he  is  the  guide  of  the  new  people,  by  himself  face  to  face."t  And 
the  answer  has  been  adopted  by  those  who  hold  the  second  and  third 
opinions  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  sufficieiit  to  repel  this, 
part  of  the  Socinian  objection.     "  The  plain  sense  of  the  word,"  says 

*  Ben  Mordecai,  p.  228,  256. 
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Mr.  Taylor,  "appears  to  me  to  be  this:  God  spake  formerly  to  our 
fathers  by  the  mediation  or  ministry  of  the  prophets,  but  now  speaks 
to  us  by  the  Son  liimself,  without  any  such  mediation."*  But  there 
is  another  part  of  this  objection  arising  from  those  expressions  in  the 
New  Testament  where  the  law  seems  to  be  ascribed  to  angels.  "  Our 
fathers,"  says  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  53,  "  received  the  law  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  angels."  And  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  argues  upon  this 
ground,  that  the  gospel  is  superior  to  the  law.  "  If  the  word  spoken 
by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience 
received  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  ?" 
It  is  impossible,  then,  say  the  Socinians  to  olher  Christians,  that  the 
Son,  whom  you  account  a  being  superior  to  angels,  was  the  Author 
of  the  law,  for  the  excellence  of  the  gospel  is  made  to  consist  in  this, 
that  it  was  given  by  him.  Tlie  answer  to  this  objection  is,  in  part, 
the  same  as  to  the  former.  It  is  implied  in  some  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  the  giver  of  the  law  was  attended  upon  Mount  Sinai 
by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host. — "  The  Lord,"  says  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  "came  from  Sinai:  He  shined  forth  from  Mount 
Paran,  and  he  came  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints  ;  from  his  right 
hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them."  The  Son  of  God  was  not  then 
revealed.  His  superiority  to  the  retinue  of  angels  was  not  known  ; 
and  no  particular  mention  being  made  of  him,  it  is  said  accurately  by 
Stephen  that  the  fathers  received  the  law  »5  ^larayaj  ayy^xui/,  i^^er 
turmas  ungdoruin.  Whereas  the  gospel  was  spoken  by  the  Lord 
himself  without  that  attendance  of  the  heavenly  host  which  consti- 
tuted part  of  the  awful  scene  upon  Mount  Sinai,  but  with  a  mani- 
festation of  his  own  original  glory.  In  this  respect  the  manner  of 
giving  the  law  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  manner  of  giving  the 
gospel,  without  our  being  obliged  to  infer  from  the  expressions  used 
that  an  angel  was  the  author  of  the  law.  But  in  order  to  perceive 
the  full  force  of  the  answer  to  this  objection,  you  must  recollect  that 
the  ten  commandments  are  not  included  under  "the  word  spoken  by 
angels;"  for  the  history  of  Moses  requires  us  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  decalogue  and  the  rest  of  the  law.  The  ten  command- 
ments were  spoken  by  God  himself  "  God  spake  these  words,  say- 
ing, I  am  Jehovah."  But  the  majesty  with  which  they  were  delivered 
was  so  terrible,  that  the  people  entreated  God  would  not  speak  to 
them  any  more.  "  Speak  thou  with  us,"  they  said  to  Moses,  "  and 
we  will  hear,  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  Accord- 
ingly Moses  says,  Deut.  v.  22,  "  These  words,"  the  decalogue,  "  the 
Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of 
fire,  with  a  great  voice,  and  he  added  no  more."  "  The  rest," 
says  Dr.  Randolph,  "both  the  judicial  and  the  ceremonial  law,  was 
delivered,  and  the  covenant  was  made,  by  the  mediation  of  Moses; 
and  therefore  the  apostle  says,  Gal.  iii.  19, 'The  law  was  ordained 
by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  Mediator  :'  hence  it  is  called  the  law  of 
Moses.  And  the  character  given  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  this — • 
these  are  the  statutes,  and  judgments,  and  laws,  which  the  Lord  made 
between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai,  by  the  hand 
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of  Moses.  In  like  manner,  after  the  tabernacle  was  reared,  God 
communed  with  Moses  from  between  the  cherubims  on  the  mercy- 
seat,  who  represented  angels,  and  with  the  priests  who  entered  the 
tabernacle.  But  the  people  were  not  permitted  to  approach."*  So 
far  Dr.  Randolph,  formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford,  whose 
writings,  one  entitled  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  another,  Prailectiones  Theologicae,  chiefly  upon  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  I  have  found  very  useful,  composed  with  sound  judg- 
ment, and  with  much  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  You  will  attend 
to  the  force  of  the  distinction  which  he  has  mentioned.  The  ten 
commandments,  which  are  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  and 
which  are  incorporated  as  part  of  the  gospel,  so  that  the  moral  law 
is  established  by  faith,  were  spoken  by  God  himself.  But  the  judicial 
and  ceremonial  law,  which  were  local  temporary  institutions,  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  boundaries  and  the  duration  of  the  Jewish  state, 
were  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  Mediator,  The  divine 
Author  of  them  was  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  for 
Moses  stood  between  him  and  them :  but  there  was  no  intervention 
of  this  kind  in  the  delivery  of  the  gospel.  Instead  of  that  terrible 
majesty  which  had  accompanied  the  giving  of  the  ten  commandments, 
which  made  the  people  request  that  God  would  not  speak  any  more, 
there  was  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  a  grace  which  invited  men  to 
draw  near;  and  he  himself  spoke  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

Considering,  then,  the  Socinian  objections  as  not  sufficient  to  inva- 
Hdate  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced,  I  shall  now  direct  your 
attention  to  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning  the 
amount  of  the  general  proposition.  If  Jesus  appeared  to  the 
patriarchs,  gave  the  law,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  temple,  it  is 
plain  that  he  existed  before  he  was  born  of  Mary.  But  it  is  not  self- 
evident  whether  he  be  an  exalted  creature,  or  essentially  God.  And 
many  of  those  who  consider  him  as  the  first  of  the  creatures  of  God, 
while  they  defend  his  pre-existence  against  the  Socinians,  endeavour 
to  reconcile  this  proposition  with  their  own  system.  You  will  judge 
of  the  nature  of  the  attempt,  from  two  books  in  which  it  is  formally 
made.  The  one  is  entitled,  Essay  on  Spirit,  by  Dr.  Clayton,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland.  The  principles  of  his  book  are  these. 
The  whole  expanse  is  full  of  spirits  of  different  ranks  and  degrees. 
God  may  communicate  what  proportions  of  his  attributes  he  pleases 
to  the  ditferent  gradations  of  created  beings  :  and,  according  to  an 
ancient  opinion,  he  may  employ  those  upon  whom  he  has  conferred 
more  exalted  powers,  to  act  in  a  middle  station  between  him  and  the 
lower  productions  of  his  Almighty  hand.  Now,  while  inferior  angels 
were  appointed  to  preside  over  other  people  and  nations  upon  earth, 
one  angel,  who  is  called  by  Moses  Jehovah,  had  Israel  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Most  High  as  the  portion  of  his  inheritance.  He  was  tlie 
guardian  angel  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  ;  and  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  him  was  this,  that  he  was  authorized  to  ap- 
pear in  the  name  and  person  of  Jehovah,  as  his  image  and  represen- 
tative.    Hence,  although  in  some  places  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
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Almighty  who  sent  him,  yet,  in  others,  he  takes  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  claims  and  receives  the  honours  due  to  God. 

The  other  book  is  the  apology  of  Ben  Mordecai,  one  great  object 
of  which  is  to  elucidate  and  support  the  opinion  that  had  been 
delivered  in  the  Essay  on  Spirit.  Mr.  Taylor  lays  down  this  principle, 
that  as  it  is  said  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  that  Jehovah  often  appeared 
and  conversed  with  men  ;  and  as  the  supreme  God  and  Father  never 
was  seen  by  any  one,  there  must  be  some  other  person  besides  hira 
who  is  called  by  that  name.  He  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  principle 
by  most  of  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  Section  First ;  and  then  he  concludes  from  them : — "  Thus 
we  see  that  the  sacred  writers  attribute  to  the  angel  who  acts  in  the 
nams,  and  authority,  and  moral  character  of  God,  the  name  Jehovah, 
And  this  angel,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God  that  sent  him,  uses  the 
first  person  ;  and  whatever  is  performed  by  this  angel  is  said  to  be 
performed  by  God  himself.  So  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Moses  in 
the  busli,  said, '  I  am  that  I  am.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.'  All  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
received  customs  of  mankind,  and  well  understood.  The  angel  takes 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  because  it  is  a  common  maxim,  loquitur  legatiis 
sermone  mittentis  eum,  as  an  ambassador  in  the  name  of  his  king, 
or  the  fecialis  when  he  denounced  war  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people  :  and  what  is  done  by  the  angel,  is  said  to  be  done  by  God, 
according  to  another  maxim.      Qui  facit  per  aliuin,facit  per  se.^ 

From  these  two  writers  you  may  learn  the  Arian  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  the  proposition  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. That  person,  they  say,  v/hom  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment call  both  angel  and  Jehovah,  is  a  created  spirit,  who  was 
allowed  to  personate  the  Almighty,  not  only  speaking  by  his  authority, 
but  appearing  in  his  person,  and  bearing  his  name,  who  having,  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  conversed  with  the  patriarchs,  and  given  the 
law,  came  in  the  last  days  in  his  own  person  to  preach  the  gospel. 

To  this  opinion  I  shall  oppose  the  words  of  Mr.  Lindsey  and  of 
Dr.  Randolph. 

It  is  an  opinion  which  the  Socinians  cannot  admit,  because  it 
establishes  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus :  and  as  this  opinion  appears  to 
remove  some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  third  opinion  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  and  has  been  adopted  by  many  as  a 
middle  system  between  that  which  degrades  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
to  the  rank  of  a  man,  and  that  which  exalts  him  to  be  equal  with  God 
the  Father,  the  Socinians  consider  it  as  peculiarly  formidable  to  their 
tenets,  and  they  attack  it  with  much  vigour,  and  often  with  sound 
argument.  Mr.  Lindsey,  after  quoting  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord 
passed  by  and  proclaimed  his  nam.e  before  Moses,  says,  "  If  this  be 
not  a  description  and  peculiar  character  of  God,  where  shall  we  meet 
with  it?  An  angel  ever  so  great,  ever  so  ancient,  is  still  a  creature  ; 
and  can  never  be  clothed,  nor  ought  to  be  clothed  with  these  divine 
attributes  upon  any  occasion."  "  The  whole  transaction  at  Mount 
Sinai  shows  that  Jehovah  was  present,  and  acted,  and  not  another 
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for  him.  It  is  the  God  that  had  delivered  them  out  of  Egypt,  with 
whom  they  were  to  enter  into  covenant,  as  their  God,  and  wiio  there- 
upon accepted  them  as  his  people,  and  who  was  the  author  of  iheir 
religion  and  laws,  and  who  himself  delivered  to  them  those  ten  com- 
mands, the  most  sacred  part.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  person  who  was  their  God,  did  not  speak  in  his  own 
name  ;  not  the  least  intimation  that  here  was  another  representing 
him."* 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  Spirit  is  aware  of  the  force  of  these 
objections  to  his  system.  "The  only  difficulty  in  this  case,"  he  says, 
"is  that  the  Jehovah  of  Zion  does  not  always  declare  that  he  is 
deputed,  but  actually  and  literally  speaks  in  his  own  name,  calls  him- 
self Jehovah,  and  positively  prohibits  the  worship  of  any  God  but 
himself  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods  before  me  ;  thereby 
seeming  to  forbid  even  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Jehovah."  His 
answer  to  this  difficulty  is,  that  the  Hebrews  were  far  from  being 
explicit  and  accurate  in  their  style ;  and  that  it  was  customary  for 
prophets  and  angels  to  speak  in  the  name  and  character  of  God.f 

You  will  judge  how  far  this  answer  removes  the  difficulty,  from 
the  following  extract  out  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Randolph,  who,  in  his 
vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  has  given  a  formal  answer 
to  the  Essay  on  Spirit ;  and  in  other  parts  of  his  works  also,  employs 
much  pains  to  establish  this  point,  that  the  angel  who  is  called 
Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  a  creature,  but  truly  God. 
"  Some,  to  evade  these  strong  proofs  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  have 
asserted  that  this  was  only  a  created  angel,  appearing  in  the  name 
or  person  of  the  Father  ;  it  being  customary  in  Scripture  for  one 
person  to  sustain  the  character,  and  act  and  speak  in  the  name  of 
another.  But  these  assertions  want  proof  I  find  no  instances  of 
one  person  acting  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  another,  without  first 
declaring  in  whose  name  he  acts  and  speaks.  The  instances  usually 
alleged  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  we  sometimes  find  an  angel 
in  the  book  of  revelation  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  yet  from  the 
context  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  this  angel  was  the  great  angel, 
the  angel  of  the  covenant.  But  if  there  should  be  some  instances  in 
tlie  prophetical  or  poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  of  an  abrupt  change  of 
persons,  where  the  person  speaking  is  not  particularly  specified,  this 
will  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  case  before  us.  Here  is  a  person 
sustaining  the  name  and  character  of  the  most  High  God  from  one 
end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other;  bearing  his  glorious  and  fearful  name, 
the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah,  expressive  of  his  necessary 
existence  ;  sitting  in  the  throne  of  God ;  dwelling  and  presiding  in 
his  temple ;  delivering  laws  in  his  own  name  ;  giving  out  oracles  ; 
hearing  prayers ;  forgiving  sins.  And  yet  these  writers  would 
persuade  us  that  this  was  only  a  tutelary  angel ;  .that  a  creature  was 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  to  this  creature  all  their  service  and  wor- 
ship was  directed  ;  that  the  great  God, '  whose  name  is  jealous,'  was 
pleased  to  give  his  glory,  his  worship,  his  throne,  to  a  creature.  What 
is  this  but  to  make  the  law  of  God  himself  introductory  of  the  same 
idolatry  that  was  practised  by  all  the  nations  of  the  heathen?     But 

»  Lindsey,  p.  313—339.  f  Essay  on  Spirit,  p.  65. 
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we  are  told,  that  bold  figures  of  speech  are  common  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  is  not  to  be  tied  down  in  its  interpretation  to  the 
severer  rules  of  modern  criticism.  We  may  be  assured  that  those 
opinions  are  indefensible,  which  cannot  be  supported  without  charging 
the  word  of  God  with  want  of  propriety  or  perspicuity.  Such  pre- 
tences might  be  borne  with,  if  the  question  were  about  a  phrase  or 
two  in  the  poetical  or  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture,  But  this,  if  it 
be  a  figure,  is  a  figure  which  runs  through  the  whole  Scripture.  And 
a  bold  interpreter  must  he  be,  who  supposes  that  such  figures  are 
perpetually  and  uniformly  made  use  of  in  a  point  of  such  importance, 
without  any  meaning  at  all.  This  is  to  confound  the  use  of  language, 
to  make  the  Holy  Scripture  a  mysterious  unintelligible  book,  surficient 
to  prove  nothing,  or  rather  to  prove  any  thing,  which  a  wild  imagi- 
nation shall  suggest.'"* 

I  have  not  been  willing  to  interrupt  the  impression  which  thir.. 
whole  passage  is  fitted  to  make.  The  three  great  circumstances  con 
tained  in  it,  and  which  constitute  the  whole  argument  upon  this 
subject,  are  these.  1.  The  uniformity  with  which  the  angel  appears 
in  the  person  of  Jehovah.  It  is  not  upon  a  few  particular  occasions, 
when  an  abrupt  change  of  persons  might  be  dictated  by  strong 
emotions,  or  interpreted  by  interesting  situations.  But  throughout 
the  whole  Bible,  at  the  delivery  of  laws,  in  plain  historical  narration,, 
as  well  as  in  impassioned  poetry,  the  angel,  without  any  intimation  of 
a  figure,  speaks  as  God.  But,  as  has  been  well  said,  even  an  ambas- 
sador, when  he  declares  the  commands  of  his  prince,  speaks  in  the 
third  person, — The  King  my  master.  The  prophets  commonly 
introduced  their  revelations  with  this  exordium,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
before  they  presumed  to  speak  in  his  name.  Angels,  when  they 
appeared  in  vision,  declared  that  they  were  sent  by  the  God  of 
heaven  ;  and  there  appears  the  grossest  impiety  in  supposing  that  a 
creature  during  a  succession  of  ages,  histrioniam  exercuisse,  in  qua 
Dei  nomen  assumat,  et  omnia,  quse  Dei  siuit,  sibi  attribuatA  2. 
The  second  circumstance  is,  that  this  angel  not  only  takes  tlie  other 
names  by  which  the  Almighty  is  known,  but  calls  himself  Jehovah, 
although  that  word,  both  by  its  natural  import,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Scriptures  introduce  it,  appears  to  be  the  proper  distinguish- 
ing name  of  the  Supreme  God.  Eyw  tifxi  6  uv,  is  the  exposition  which 
the  Septuagint  give  of  this  name.  Now  toov  was  the  name  given  by 
Plato  to  the  Supreme  Being.  'Et,  Thou  art,  was  the  single  word 
written  upon  the  entrance  of  the  temple  at  Delphos;  and  Plutarch 
says  that  this  name  is  solely  applicable  to  God,  since  that  which  truly 
is  must  be  sempiternal.  The  Scripture  use  of  the  name  Jehovah 
corresponds  to  the  import  of  this  exposition.  "  Thou  whose  name 
alone  is  Jehovah."  "  Jehovah  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not 
give  to  another.''^  .  Yet  this  word  the  angel  takes  to  himself;  and 
when  Moses  asked  him,  if  "  they  shall  say  unto  me,  what  is  his  name  ? 
What  shall  I  say  unto  them  ?"  this  is  the  name  which  he  desires 
Moses  to  carry  to  the  children  of  Israel  as  his.§  3.  The  third 
circurastance  is,  that  the  angel  not  only  demands  worship,  but  claims 

*   Randolph's  View,  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  f  Bull.  p.  10. 
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it  as  his  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  being.  The  professed  object 
of  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  preserve  the  Jews  from  tlie  idolatry  of 
the  surrounding  nations.  But  if  the  author  of  their  law  was  only  a 
creature  of  a  liigher  rank  than  the  angels  who  presided  over  otlier 
kingdoms,  and  if  the  continued  use  of  a  figure  of  speech,  which  was 
never  properly  explained,  led  them  to  consider  this  creature  as  God, 
then  did  the  Almighty  lend  his  name  to  establish  in  the  land  of 
Israel  the  worship  of  a  creature  ;  and  all  the  preparation  and  s[)len- 
dour  of  the  law  were  insignificant,  since  it  only  taught  the  Jews 
to  worship  one  creature,  while  their  neighbours  were  worshipping 
another. 

These  reasons  appear  to  show,  that  without  supposing  an  inextri- 
cable delusion  to  run  through  all  the  Scriptures,  we  must  admit  that 
the  person  whom  we  have  traced  in  the  Old  arid  New  Testament  is 
not  a  creature,  but  that  the  name  which  he  uniformly  takes  to  him- 
self, belongs  to  him  by  nature. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  you,  that  by  ascribing  that  intercourse 
with  mankind  which  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  to  a  person 
who  is  himself  truly  God,  we  remove  God  the  P'ather  from  all  care  of 
the  children  of  men,  and  detract  from  the  honour  due  to  him.  But 
we  may  find,  as  we  advance  in  this  subject,  that  the  Scriptures  have 
obviated  this  difficulty,  by  intimating  that  perfect  union  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  which  was  just  mentioned  in  summing  up  the 
argument  from  creation.  Although  God  made  the  work!  by  his 
Son,  yet  he  is  also  the  Creator  of  all,  because  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  one ;  and  although  God  from  the  beginning  manifested  himself 
by  his  Son,  "  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  yet  the  glory 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  satne.  It  was  the  power  of  the 
undivided  Godhead  which  was  exerted  by  the  So-n  at  creation;  it 
was  the  majesty  of  the  undivided  Godhead  which  appeared  in  the 
Son  upon  Mount  Sinai ;  and  all  the  adorations  offered  through  ages 
to  the  giver  of  the  law  were  the  tribute  which  the  one  true  God  is 
alone  worthy  to  receive.  We  may  find  that  this  system  is  revealed 
in  Scripture ;  and  that  it  reconciles  all  the  discoveries  made  concern- 
ing the  person  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  present  we  are  employed  in 
collecting  the  facts  upon  which  this  system  rests  ;  and  without  pre- 
tending to  speculate  as  to  the  probability  of  any  particular  fact,  we 
receive  the  information  which  the  Scripture  affords. 

One  great  advantage  we  derive  from  the  proposition  which  has 
lately  engaged  our  attention.  It  connects  in  the  closest  manner  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  They  not  only  point  to  one  great 
object,  but  they  were  conducted  by  one  person,  who,  as  Justin  Mar- 
tyr speaks,  although  he  did  at  length  for  good  reasons  take  to  himself 
a  body,  yet  had  always  been  doing  good  to  the  human  race  :  for  no 
excellent  thing  was  ever  performed  by  men  without  the  presence  of 
this  Divine  Person.  You  may  expect  then  to  find  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  that  unity  of  design,  that  correspondence  and 
analogy  of  parts  which  mark  all  the  schemes  of  a  superior  enlightened 
mind.  According  to  this  proposition,  the  glorious  person  who  had 
established  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  made  to 
withdraw  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  an  end.  But  he  appears  in  the  New 
Testament  under  another  character,  with  a  display  of  more  conde- 
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scending  and  more  universal  love,  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had 
begun,  and  to  fulfil  the  words  of  his  prophets.  Every  thing  said  by 
them  concerning  the  person  who  had  sent  them  is  applied  by  this 
proposition  to  the  person  whom  they  announced ;  and  there  is  a 
depth  and  perfection  of  wisdom  in  the  manner  of  the  application.  As 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  known  while  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  existed,  we  find  that  the  ancient  Jews 
had  very  imperfect  conceptions  of  his  nature.  But  when  he  came  in 
the  flesh,  he  took  off  the  veil  from  the  ancient  Scriptures.  The  Old 
Testament  now  appears  to  be  full  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  all  the  reve- 
lations, from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  collected  and  interpreted  by 
their  application  to  him,  redound  to  the  honour,  and  illustrate  the 
original  dignity  of  the  angel  of  the  covenant. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


DOCTRINE    CONCERNING    THE    PERSON  OF  CHRIST  TAUGHT    DURING    HIS 

LIFE. 


I  HAVE  considered  both  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  teach 
plainly  that  Jesus  existed  before  he  was  born  of  Mary,  and  those 
which  ascribe  certain  actions  to  him  in  his  pre-existent  state.  The 
manner  in  which  these  actions  are  described,  not  only  contains  a  clear 
refutation  of  the  first  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  but 
seems  intended  to  convey  an  impression  that  he  is  not  a  creature ; 
and  with  the  prejudice  arising  from  this  impression,  we  now  proceed 
to  attend  to  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  to  direct  us  in 
forming  a  conception  of  his  original  dignity. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  'Tis  a  thing  very  destructive  of 
religion,  and  the  cause  of  almost  all  divisions  amongst  Christians, 
when  young  persons,  at  their  first  entering  upon  the  study  of  divinity, 
look  upon  human  and  perhaps  modern  forms  of  speaking,  as  the  rule 
of  their  faith ;  understanding  those  also  according  to  the  accidental 
sound  of  the  words,  or  according  to  the  notions  which  happen  at  any 
particular  time  to  prevail  in  the  world,  and  then  picking  out,  as 
proofs,  some  few  single  texts  of  Scripture,  which,  to  minds  already 
strongly  prejudiced,  must  needs  seem  to  sound,  or  may  easily  be  ac- 
commodated, the  same  way  ;  while  they  attend  not  impartially  to  the 
whole  scope  and  general  tenor  of  Scripture.  Whereas  on  the  con- 
trary were  the  whole  Scriptures  first  thoroughly  studied,  and  seriously 
considered,  as  the  rule  and  only  rule  of  truth  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
and  the  sense  of  all  human  forms  and  expressions  deduced  from 
thence,  the  greatest  part  of  errors,  at  least  of  uncharitable  divisions, 
might  in  all  probability  have  been  prevented." 

Dr.  Clarke  speaks  the  language  of  all  true  Protestants,  when  he 
says  that  the  Scriptures,  thoroughly  studied  and  seriously  considered, 
are  the  rule,  and  the  only  rule  of  truth  in  matters  of  religion.  He 
speaks  like  a  sound  critic,  when  he  says  that  texts  ought  not  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  accidental  sound  of  the  words,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  which  happen  at  any  particular  time  to  prevail. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  we  can  attain  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  whole  scope  and  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  without  a  close 
examination  of  particular  texts.  In  every  inquiry  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  errors  which  arise  from  partial  views,  by 
comparing  different  parts  of  the  subject,  and  by  correcting  the  conclu- 
sions which  had  been  too  hastily  formed.     But  still,  notwithstanding 
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this  danger,  the  scientific  method  of  arriving  at  truth  in  all  subjects  is 
to  proceed  by  an  induction  of  particulars  to  an  apprehension  of  the 
whole;  and  in  the  study  of  theology,  which  is  in  truth  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  any  notions  formed  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  them 
must  be  loose  and  precarious,  unless  you  investigate  by  sound 
criticism  the  amount  of  words  and  phrases.  Although  therefore  I 
consider  the  collection  of  texts  from  the  New  Testament  relative  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  the  ground- 
work of  his  propositions,  as  a  most  useful  lielp  to  any  one  who  sets 
himself  to  examine  the  subject,  I  do  think  that  by  following  the 
method  of  studying  it  which  he  recommends,  there  is  a  danger  of 
being  prevented,  by  a  phraseology  which  runs  through  many  of  the 
texts,  from  receiving  the  obvious  sense  of  others.  If,  because  it  is 
said  in  numberless  places  that  the  Son  is  sent  by  the  Father,  and  came 
to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  that  all  things  are  given  him  by  God, 
we  infer  that  there  is  an  inferiority  to  God  in  his  nature,  and  after- 
wards find  this  inference  in  direct  opposition  to  those  texts,  which 
teach  that  there  is  an  equality,  we  have  reason  to  presume  that  we 
have  committed  a  mistake ;  and  we  are  reminded,  that  the  proper 
method  of  proceeding  was  not  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  a  general 
impression,  but  to  begin  with  ascertaining  the  sense  of  particular 
texts,  and  to  rest  in  that  conclusion  which  affords  a  consistent  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  the  same  subject. 

I  said,  indeed,  that  we  bring  with  us  to  the  part  of  the  subject  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering,  an  impression  that  Jesus  is  not  a  creature. 
But  this  is  an  impression  suggested  by  a  careful  and  patient  examina- 
tion of  those  texts  in  which  he  is  described  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  those  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  which  he  is  described  as  the  Person  by  whom  all  inter- 
course between  the  Deity  and  the  human  race  has  been  conducted. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  progress  in  any  subject  without  forming  some 
opinion  as  we  advance.  If  that  opinion  receive  no  support  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  subject,  it  rests  upon  its  original  foundation. 
If  it  be  contradicted,  we  ought  to  revise  the  grounds  of  it,  that  we 
may  discover  where  the  mistake  lies:  but  if  it  be  found  to  coincide 
with  the  amount  of  future  researches,  it  receives  light  and  confirma- 
tion from  this  concurrence  of  evidence. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  am  to  proceed  in  a  critical 
examination  of  those  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  the  true  meaning 
of  which  must  decide  the  question  between  the  second  and  third 
opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  But  as  the  texts  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Epistles,  which  were  not  written  for  twenty  years  after 
our  Lord's  death,  I  think  it  proper  to  begin  with  an  historical  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  concerning  his  person  was  taught 
during  his  life. 

It  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  reads  the  gospels,  that  our  Lord  did 
not  unfold  all  the  truths  of  his  religion  at  once  to  his  disciples.  In 
condescension  to  the  narrowness  of  their  views,  and  the  strength  of 
their  prejudices,  there  was  a  preparation  by  which  he  led  them  on,  as 
they  were  able  to  bear  it,  to  points  of  difficult  apprehension.  When 
we  observe  that  he  never  spoke  plainly  of  his  sufferings,  till  they  had 
declared  their  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah — that  the  future  extension 
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of  his  religion  was  intimated  to  them  in  parables — that  they  were  not 
permitted  before  his  death  to  preach  the  gospel  to  any  but  Jews — and 
that  their  expectations  of  a  temporal  kingdom  continued  till  his  ascen- 
sion, we  cannot  doubt  that  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  very  imperfectly  known  by  the  apostles  while  our 
Lord  was  with  them  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  these  words  in 
his  last  discourse  to  them,  *'  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."*  If  he  was  truly  God,  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar fitness  in  the  reserve  with  which  he  chose  to  reveal  the  dignity 
of  his  person.  He  appeared  as  a  man,  that  he  might  converse 
familiarly  with  his  brethren — that,  by  leading  a  life  of  sorrow,  he 
might  go  before  his  companions  in  the  practice  of  those  virtues 
which  they  also  were  to  be  required  to  exercise — and  that,  by  falling 
in  due  time  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  might  accomplish 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  For  these  purposes,  the  veil  of  liunmnity 
was  assumed  ;  and  if  it  was  indeed  the  Godhead  which  that  veil  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  ordinary  beholders,  the  same  purposes  re- 
quired that  those  persons  who  were  continually  around  the  person  of 
Jesus,  should  have,  during  his  life,  only  an  indistinct  impression  of 
the  glory  and  majesty  of  him  with  whom  they  conversed — and  that 
the  clear  knowledge  that  he  was  God,  should  be  conveyed  to  their 
minds  after  his  death,  by  that  recollection  and  explication  of  his  words, 
which  they  were  to  derive  from  the  illumination  of  liis  Spirit.  After 
he  had  ascended  to  heaven,  they  could  not  think  too  highly  of  his 
character;  and  their  conceptions  of  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  their 
Master  would  be  very  much  raised,  when  they  found  that  those 
words,  the  full  force  of  which  they  understood  not  at  the  time  when 
they  were  spoken,  admitted  of  an  interpretation  every  way  suited  to 
the  exalted  notions  which  they  were  taught  by  the  Spirit  to  enter- 
tain concerning  the  dignity  of  him  from  whom  they  had  proceeded. 

This  appears  fo  be  the  plan  wMiich  the  wisdom  of  God  followed  in 
revealing  this  subject.  We  find,  during  the  life  of  Jesus,  intimations 
of  the  superiority  of  his  character,  such  as  are  not  only  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  future  revelation  that  he  is  God,  but  such  as  nothing 
less  than  that  revelation  can  fully  explain.  At  the  same  time,  we 
find  both  the  apostles  and  Jews  rather  confounded  than  enlightened 
by  these  intimations;  and  it  is  not  in  the  conversations  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  but  in  the  expressions  used  by  the  authors  of  them,  or  by 
the  other  apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  we  discern  their 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  their  Master.  By  giving  a  short  con- 
nected view  of  these  previous  intimations,  I  shall  follow  the  prepara- 
tion which  our  Lord  used  in  showing  himself  to  his  disciples. 

All  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  birth  of  Jesus,  marked 
him  out  as  an  extraordinary  person.  The  annunciation  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  first  to  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  Joseph — the  reference 
to  ancient  prophecy,  in  the  language  which  the  angel  used — the  glory 
which  shone  around  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehen)  at  the  time  of  the 
birth — and  the  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  which  was 
with  the  angel  that  spake — together  with  the  visit  of  the  wise  men, 
who,  led  by  a  star  in  the  East,  "  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  him 

*  John  xvi.  12. 
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that  was  born  King  of  the  Jews," — all  these  things  could  not  fail  to 
be  noised  abroad  ;  they  were  matter  of  wonder  to  those  that  heard 
them,  and  Mary,  not  nnderstanding  what  they  meant, "  kept  all  these 
things,"  we  are  told,  "  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart."  The  first 
direct  explication  of  them  was  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  John,  whose 
mother  Elizabeth  was  a  relation  of  Mary,  had  been  born  a  few 
months  before  Jesus.  The  Angel,  who  appeared  to  his  father 
Zacharias  the  priest,  had  said  that  the  son  who  was  to  be  born 
"should  go  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias:"  and  Zacharias,  instructed  by  the  temporary  dumbness,  which 
had  been  the  punislmient  of  his  unbelief,  to  repose  entire  confidence 
in  the  words  of  the  angel,  said,  after  John  was  born,  "  Thou,  child, 
shalt  he  called  the  Prophet  of  the  Highest ;  for  thou  shalt  go  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways."*  When  John  was  about 
thirty,"  the  word  of  God  came  unto  him,"  and  he  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  the  destination  of  ancient  prophecy  applied  to  him  at  his  birth, 
"the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord."t  Although  personally  acquainted  with  Jesus,  John  knew 
not  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  till  taught  by  these  words,  in  what 
manner  he  was  to  be  distinguished  from  others  :  "  Upon  whom  thou 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he 
which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost. "J  Soon  after  this  revelation 
was  made  to  John,  Jesus  came  with  the  multitude  to  be  baptized  of 
John,  who  preached  (he  baptism  of  repentance  ;  and  as  he  went  up 
out  of  the  water,  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
descended,  cither  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  or  in  the  manner  in  which 
a  dove  descends,  and  lighted  upon  him,  "  And  lo,  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
Instantly  John  recognized  Jesus  as  the  person  to  whom  he  was  sent 
to  bear  witness.  Having  seen,  he  "bare  record,  that  this  is  the  Son 
of  God,"  and  pointed  out  .Tcsus  as  such  to  the  Jews.§ 

It  appears  impossible  to  me,  that  any  person,  who,  to  all  the 
circumstances  that  had  conspired  to  raise  the  highest  expectations 
concerning  Jesus,  joins  the  solemnity  and  splendor  of  that  appearance 
by  which  he  is  made  known  to  John,  his  forerunner,  can  interpret  the 
words  uttered  by  the  voice  from  heaven  in  an  inferior  metaphorical 
sense,  or  can  give  them  any  other  than  that  exalted  import  which 
they  naturally  bear,  and  which  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  them  in 
ancient  prophecy.  This  opinion  fcnnided  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  is  confirmed  by  two  criticnl  remarks  which  deserve  attention. 
The  one  is,  that  in  all  the  three  Evangelists  who  record  them,  the 
article  is  prefixed  both  to  the  substantive  and  the  adjective,  Matt.  iii. 
17,  oito^  uativ  t  vioi  ixov  o  ayarit^toi ;  the  most  discriminating  mode  of  expres- 
sion that  could  be  employed,  as  if  to  separate  Jesus  from  every  other 
who  at  any  time  had  received  the  appellation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
to  lead  back  the  thoughts  of  the  hearers  to  the  prophecies  in  which  the 
Messiah  had  been  announced  under  that  name.  This  is  that  Son  of 
mine  who  is  the  beloved.  The  other  critical  remark  is,  that,  in  ah 
the  three  Evangelists,  the  verb  of  the  second  clause,  in  whom  I  am 

*  Luke  ch.  i.  |  Luke  iii.  3—6. 

ii  John  i.  33.  §  Mat.  iii.  16,  17.     John  i.  34. 
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well  pleased,  is  in  the  first  aorist,  iv  L  fvBoxrjea.  Now,  although  we 
often  render  the  Greek  aorist  by  the  English  present,  yet  this  can  be 
done  with  propriety  only  when  (he  proposition  is  equally  true  whether 
it  be  stated  in  the  present,  in  the  past,  or  in  the  future  time.  Taj  ^ujv 
tuv  ^av-Kw  avvrjOsMi  oxi-yoi  p^^otoj  6u%v!j£v.  It  matters  nothing  to  the  truth  or 
significancy  of  this  proposition,  in  what  time  you  translate  StEXucs;  for 
a  short  space  of  time  has  dissolved  the  connexions  of  the  wicked  in 
past  ages,  does  dissolve  them  in  our  days,  and  will  dissolve  them  in 
the  days  of  our  posterity.  Tliis  force  of  tlie  Greek  indefinite  tense  is 
preserv^^d  in  English  by  introducing  the  adverb  always.  A  short 
space  of  time  always  dissolves  the  connexions  of  the  wicked.*  And 
thus  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language  requires  us  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  name,  Son  of  God,  as  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Jesus, 
but  also  to  refer  to  the  expression  used  at  his  baptism,  to  that  inter- 
course which  had  subsisted  between  tlie  Father  and  the  Son,  before 
this  name  was  announced  to  men. 

This  voice  from  heaven  which  John  heard  appeared  to  have  con- 
veyed to  his  mind  the  most  exalted  apprehensions  of  that  Person 
whom  it  marked  out  to  him.  For  the  words  in  which  he  afterwards 
speaks  of  Jesus  correspond  to  the  third  opinion  concerning  his  Person, 
rather  than  to  the  second.  "  He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all. 
And  what  he  hath  seen  and  heard,  that  he  testifieth.  The  Father 
loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand."t  We  can- 
not say  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  expression  was  known  to  the 
apostles,  and  that  they  could  not  consider  a  man,  to  whom  such  a 
name  had  been  given  in  such  a  manner,  as  merely  a  man  whom  God 
had  sent.  And  yet,  when  we  find  them  introducing  at  different  times 
into  declarations  of  their  faith,  this  expression.  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  referred  to  the  voice 
heard  at  his  baptism.  There  is  one  place  in  John's  Gospel,  where 
our  Lord  appears  to  found  an  argument  for  his  divine  mission  upon 
this  voice.  John  v.  37,  3S.  He  had  spoken  of  the  Witness  which 
he  received  from  John,  and  of  the  works  that  he  did,  which  bare 
witness  that  the  Father  had  sent  him  :  and  he  adds,  according  to  our 
translation,  "  And  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne 
witness  of  me.  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor 
seen  his  shape.  And  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you  ;  for  whom 
he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not.  "A  different  translation  of  these 
verses,  which  had  been  suggested  by  others,  and  which  always 
appeared  to  me  probable,  is  adopted  and  ably  defended  by  Dr. 
Campbell.  His  translation  is,  "  Nay,  the  Father  who  sent  me,  hath 
himself  attested  me.  Did  ye  never  hear  his  voice,  or  see  his  form? 
Or  have  ye  forgotten  his  declarations,  that  ye  believe  not  him  whom 
he  hatli  commissioned?"  The  reader  will  observe,  says  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, in  a  note,  that  the  two  clauses  which  are  rendered  in  the  English 
Bible  as  declarations,  are  in  this  version  translated  as  questions.  The 
difference  in  the  original  is  only  in  tlie  pointing.  That  they  ought  to 
be  so  read,  we  need  not,  in  my  opinion,  stronger  evirlence,  than  that 
they  throw  much  light  upon   the  whole  passage,  which,  read  in  the 

*  Dalzel's  Coll.     Grxca  Majora,  Notse  in  Herod.     19,  6.  Ed.  1808. 
t  Johniii.  31,  32,35. 
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common  way,  is  both  dark  and  ill-connected.  Our  Lord  here  refers 
them  to  the  testimony  given  of  him  at  his  baptism;  and,  when  you 
read  the  two  clauses  as  questions,  all  the  chief  circumstances  attend- 
ing that  memorable  testimony  are  exactly  pointed  out.  Have  ye 
never  heard  his  voice,  ^wi/j;  (x  tuiv  ov^avi^v,  nor  seen  his  form — the 
(jto^uaf txoj/ f i6o{,  ill  which  Luke  says  the  Holy  Ghost  descended?  And 
have  ye  not  his  declaration  abiding  in  you,  tov  -koyov,  the  words  which 
were  spoken  at  that  time  ? 

There  appears  to  me  very  strong  internal  evidence  for  the  correction 
proposed  by  Dr.  Campbell,  according  to  which  our  Lord  here  refers 
to  the  ?toyo5,  the  words  uttered  at  his  baptism,  as  his  warrant  for  calling 
liimself  the  Son  of  God.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  takes  that  name 
to  himself  in  an  eminent  sense,  both  in  his  discourses  with  his  disciples, 
with  Nicodemus,  a  master  in  Israel,  with  the  people  of  the  Jews,  and 
at  his  trial,  when,  being  asked  by  the  High  Priest,  •'  Art  thou  the  Son 
of  God  ?"  he  acknowledged  that  he  was :  a  confession  which, 
according  to  the  sense  affixed  to  the  question  by  those  who  put  it, 
was  direct  blasphemy.  "  What  need  we  any  further  witnesses,"  said 
the  High  Priest :  "  ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy."  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  although  our  Lord  seems  to  delight  in  calling  the  Almighty, 
when  he  is  speaking  of  him  to  the  disciples,  your  Father,  your 
heavenly  Father,  a  gracious  name  most  suitable  to  the  discoveries  of 
his  religion  ;  and  although,  in  the  prayer  which  he  taught  them  to 
use,  the  address  is,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  yet  he  never 
uses  the  expression  our  Father  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  him- 
self vv^ith  them.  All  his  discourse  implies  that  God  is  his  Father,  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  in  which  he  is  the  Father  of  -all  mankind ; 
and  the  form  of  his  expression  in  one  place  seems  chosen  to  mark  the 
distinction,  John  xx.  17,  "  Go  tell  my  brethren,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God."  Indeed 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  that  are  found  in  his  own 
words,  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  connexion 
between  his  Father  and  him.  "  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father:  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  will  reveal  him."*  Here  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  held  forth 
as  alike  incomprehensible  to  mortals.  "  What  things  soever  the 
Father  doth,  these  doth  the  Son  likewise."!  Here  is  an  exact  like- 
ness in  their  works,  ^y^  xm  o  ttanrj^  tv  santv.  "I  and  the  Father  are 
one."J  The  argument  arising  from  the  two  last  passages  becomes 
much  stronger  than  it  appears  at  the  first  hearing  them,  when  you 
attend  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  declarations  were  made.  In 
the  fifth  chapter  of  John,  our  Lord,  being  accused  of  breaking  the 
Sabbath,  because  upon  that  day  he  made  a  man  whole,  makes  this 

apology,    V.    17  :    'O  ri-x-trie,  .wou  ew;  a^T'e,  f^yaCstcu.,  xayw  s^yafo^at.  "  My  Father 

worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  /.  e.  My  Father,  who  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  the  work  of  creation,  never  rests  from  the  work  of 
preserving  and  blessing  his  creatures ;  and  I,  after  his  example,  do 
works  of  mercy  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  Jews  were  offended  with 
this  saying,  because  they  conceived  it  to  imply  that  Jesus  called  God 

*  Mat.  xi.  27.  f  John  v.  19  +  John  x.  30. 
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rtats^a,  iSiov,  which  means  much  more  than  our  translation  has  express- 
ed, "  said  that  God  was  his  Father."  U^ov  rtate^a  means  his  Father,  in 
a  sense  appropriated  to  him.  iSwj  is  opposed  to  xoivoi.  And  I  call 
him  i5io;  rtar>?^,  who  is  not  the  Father  of  others  as  well  as  of  me,  but 
who  is  the  Father  of  me  only.  From  his  calling  God  pecuharly  his 
Father,  they  inferred  that  he  made  himself  equal  with  God  ;  and 
therefore  they  sought  to  kill  him.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  give 
a  different  interpretation  to  the  18th  verse.  But  they  appear  to  me 
so  forced  that  I  will  not  recite  them.  What  the  verse  conveys  to 
every  plain  reader  is  this,  that  the  Jews,  although  they  looked  up  to 
God  as  the  father  of  their  nation,  considered  it  as  blasphemy  in  any 
individual  to  call  God  in  a  peculiar  manner  his  Father,  because  this 
was  putting  in  a  claim  to  that  title,  the  Son  of  God,  which  seems  to 
imply  a  sameness  or  equality  of  iiatiu'e  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
which  they  were  taught  by  their  Scriptures  to  regard  with  the  high- 
est reverence.  But  our  Lord,  instead  of  giving  such  an  explication  of 
his  words  as  inight  exculpate  him  from  this  charge  of  blasphemy, 
subjoins  in  his  answer,  other  expressions  which  appear  to  be  a  direct 
assertion  of  that  equality  with  God,  which  the  Jews  conceived  to  be 
implied  in  his  calling  God  peculiarly  his  Father.  He  says,  "  What 
things  soever  the  Father  doth,  these  also  doth  the  Son  likewise," 
assuming  the  omnipotence  of  God.  He  says,  "  The  Father  showeth 
the  Son  all  things  that  himself  doth,"  making  his  knowledge  com- 
mensurate with  the  works  of  God.  He  says,  ''  The  Son  quickeneth 
whom  he  will.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  hitnself,  so  hath  he  given 
to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  It  is  acknowledged  in  all  these 
expressions,  that  whatsoever  the  Son  has  is  communicated  to  him  by 
the  Father;  and  this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  the  Son  of  God. 
But  if  this  communication  be  not  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  to  imply  an 
equality  with  God,  a  sameness  of  nature  and  perfections,  there  is  not 
only  an  unwarrantable  presumption  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  but  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  uttered,  there  is  an  equivoca- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  man. 

This  argument  is  confirmed  by  attending  to  a  similar  passage  in  the 
10th  chapter  of  John.  Our  Lord,  speaking  of  that  assurance  of  eternal 
life  which  his  religion  conveys  to  his  disciples,  says,  x.  29,  30,  "  They 
shall  never  perish.  My  Father  which  gave  them  me  is  greater  than 
all ;  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  1 
and  my  Father  are  one.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone 
him."  And  they  assign  as  the  reason  for  so  doing,  the  very  same 
which  John  had  mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter :  "  We  stone  thee  for 
blasphemy,  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God." 
Our  Lord's  answer  is,  "  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said,  ye  are 
gods?  If  he  called  them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came, 
and  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken,  i.  e.  if  the  language  of  Scripture 
be  unexceptionable,  say  ye  of  him  whom  the-Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world,  thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God?"  These  words  are  quoted  in  support  of  their  opinion, 
by  those  who  hold  that  our  Saviour  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  purely 
upon  account  of  the  commission  which  he  received.  But  the  force 
of  the  argument,  and  the  consistency  of  the  discourses,  require  us  to 
affix  a  much  highei  meaning  to  that  expression.     Our  Lord  is  reason- 
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ing  a  fortiori.  He  vindicates  himself  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy, 
in  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  because  even  those  who  hold  civil 
offices  upon  earth,  are  called  in  Scripture  gods.  But  that  he  might 
not  appear  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  them,  and  to  retract  his 
former  assertion,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  he  not  only  calls  him- 
self, "  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world," 
which  implies  that  he  had  a  being,  and  that  God  was  his  Father  before 
he  was  sent ;  but  he  subjoins, "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father  be- 
lieve me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works, 
that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him  ;" 
expressions  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  his  former  assertion,  "  I 
and  the  Father  are  one,"  and  which  were  certainly  understood  by  the 
Jews  in  that  sense  ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  them,  •'  they  sought 
again  to  take  him."  The  full  argument  of  our  Lord  is,  that  the 
union  between  the  Father  and  him  gives  him  a  much  better  title  to 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  than  any  office  can  give  men  to  the  name 
gods:  and  thus  at  the  very  time  that  he  shelters  himself  from  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  under  this  Scripture  expression,  he  inlimates 
repeatedly,  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  accused  him  of  blasphemy 
for  what  he  said,  the  superior  dignity  of  his  person. 

As  our  Lord,  in  this  emphatical  manner,  took  to  himself  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God,  so  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  which  he 
guards  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  against  supposing  that  his 
being  called  the  Son  of  David,  implied  a  sameness  of  nature,  or  an 
equality  in  point  of  dignity  with  his  earthly  progenitor.  "While  the 
Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them,  What  think  ye 
of  Christ  ?  Whose  son  is  he  ?  They  say  unto  him,  the  son  of  David. 
He  saith  unto  them,  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord, 
saying.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  If  David  then  call  him  Lord, 
how  is  he  his  son  ?  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word."* 
It  is  known  to  those  who  have  read  psalm  ex.  in  the  original,  that 
although  the  Septuagint  version  be  imiv  6  Kt^toj  t<^  Y^v^i'a  fxov,  and  our  . 
English  translation  be  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  ;"  yet  the  word 
in  the  nominative  is  different  from  that  which  is  in  the  dative.  The 
nominative  is  Jehovah,  the  incommunicable  name  of  God  expressing 
his  necessary  existence.  The  dative  is  Adonai,  a  word  expressing 
dominion  or  sovereignty.  It  admits,  therefore,  of  being  construed 
with  a  possessive  pronoun,  my  Lord  ;  and  it  may  denote  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  dominion.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  not  what  our 
translations  might  suggest,  that  the  same  name  Lord  is  applied  to  the 
Messiah  as  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  it  lies  here.  David,  a 
Sovereign  Prince,  who  had  no  earthly  superior,  who  was  taught  by 
the  promise  of  God  to  consider  the  Messiah  as  his  descendant,  yet 
many  ages  before  the  Messiah  was  born,  calls  him  "  My  Lord  ;"  an 
expression  which  is  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  his  inferiority  to  his 
own  descendant,  and  which  implies  that  the  Messiah  existed  in  a 
superior  nature  before  he  descended  from  him.  Our  Lord  draws  the 
attention  of  the  Pharisees  to  this  difficulty  in  their  own  Scriptures, 
which  they  seem  to  have  overlooked,  and  which  they  were  unable 

•  Matth.  xxii.  41—46. 
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to  solve.  He  could  not  solve  it,  without  unfolding  to  them  what  he 
chose  at  present  only  obscurely  to  intimate.  Bat  he  leaves  it  with 
them  as  a  proof  drawn  from  an  authority  which  they  did  not  ques- 
tion, that  if  they  considered  the  Messiah  as  of  no  higher  extraction 
than  a  son  of  David,  they  were  mistaken. 

The  whole  conduct  of  our  Lord  tended  to  confirm  the  impressioji 
arising  from  this  manner  in  which  he  spake  of  himself.  Amidst  all 
the  simplicity,  the  humility,  and  condescension  of  his  life,  there  was 
an  unaffected  dignity  uniformly  supported  in  his  words  and  actions, 
which  mark  him,  to  an  unprejudiced  observer,  as  more  than  man. 
He  discovered,  upon  many  occasions,  that  knowledge  of  the  secret 
workings  of  the  heart,  and  that  acquaintance  with  transactions  the 
most  retired  from  the  eyes  of  men,  which  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  divine  omniscience.  And  you  cannot  suppose,  that  repeated  dis- 
plays of  this  omniscience  would  be  overlooked  by  those  who  were 
continually  with  him,  when  you  observe  the  effect  which  one  instance 
produced  ;  John  i.  47,  "  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him,  and 
saith  of  him,  behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.  Na- 
thanael saith,  whence  knowest  thou  me  ?  Jesus  answered,  before 
that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thon  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
thee  ;"  referring  probably  to  some  act  of  secret  devotion,  or  of  private 
beneficence.  Nathanael,  finding  that  this  stranger  knew  a  transaction 
which  no  eye  had  seen,  and  no  ear  had  heard  from  him,  immediately 
exclaims,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel."  In  our  Lord's  miracles  there  was  an  ease  and  readiness 
which  showed  that  he  exerted  inherent  powers,  and  a  command  over 
nature  which  indicates  its  Lord.  Upon  some  occasions  he  chose,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  spectators,  to  direct  their  attention  to  his  Father, 
from  whom  he  acknowledged  that  he  received  all  power;  but  at 
other  times,  he  healed  diseases,  or  raised  the  dead  by  a  word.  "  I 
will,  be  thou  clean."  "  Young  man,"  speaking  to  him  that  was 
dead,  "  I  say  unto  thee,  arise."  He  taught  men  to  infer  from  all  his 
works,  the  union  between  his  Father  and  him:  and  he  interprets  one 
of  his  miracles  as  a  direct  proof  of  his  having  power  to  do  what  be- 
longs to  God  alone.  Mark  ii.  Knowing,  probably,  that  the  sick  of  the 
palsy  who  was  brought  to  him  was  humbled  by  disease,  and  prepared 
to  receive  with  contrition  the  Lord's  Christ,  he  said  to  him,  "  Son, 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."  The  scribes,  who  were  sitting  by,  reasoned 
in  Iheir  hearts,  "  Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak  blasphemies  ?  Who 
cam  /brgive  sins  but  God  only  ?"  He  discerned  their  reasonings,  and 
ho  aviswered  them  by  saying,  "  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  ?" 
The  same  divine  power  which  would  have  rendered  the  one  of  these 
sayings,  when  pronounced  by  me,  effectual,  entitles  me  to  use  the 
other :  "  And  therefore,  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise."  Here,  then, 
Jesus  takes  to  himself  a  right  to  forgive  sins  ;  that  prerogative  wliich 
Ihe  scribes,  both  by  reason,  and  by  express  declarations  of  their  own 
scriptures,  were  taught  to  consider  as  belonging  exclusively  to  God. 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  superior  nature  of  Jesus,  which  were 

laid  before  the  world  during  his  abode  upon  earth.    The  ablest  critics 

on  the  New  Testament  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  inference  which 
29* 
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the  apostles  drew  from  these  proofs,  whether  a  belief  of  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  accompanied  their  belief  of  his  being  the  Messiah.  The 
question  appears  to  me  problematical,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  sufficient  evidence  to  decide  tlie  point.  But 
it  is  not  of  great  importance.  I  observed,  that  the  intimations  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  given  during  his  life,  were  purposely  obscure; 
and  the  apostles  brought  with  them  such  prejudices,  and  met  with 
such  disappointment  in  their  expectations,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
did  not  reason  from  these  intimations  as  they  might  have  done.  But 
there  is  recorded  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  of  John  a  declaration 
made  by  one  of  the  apostles,  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  of  his 
having  then  attained  the  knowledge  of  that  doctrine,  which  all  these 
intimations  seem  intended  to  prepare  them  for  receiving.  Thomas, 
after  his  scruples  were  removed,  answered  and  said  to  Jesus,  John 
XX.  28,  o  Kd^ios  ^ov,  xat  o  Gfoj  fiov ;  a  Conjunction  of  words  probably  from 
Ps.  XXXV.  23,  "  Awake  to  my  judgment,  my  God,  and  my  Lord." 
The  Socinians  consider  the  words  of  Thomas  as  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  upon  seeing  Jesus  alive,  or  of  gratitude  to  God  who  had 
raised  him  :  My  God  and  my  Lord  hath  done  this.  But  you  will 
observe,  it  is  expressly  said  that  these  words  are  addressed  to  Jesus, 
as  an  answer  to  what  he  had  spoken,  arttx^iOrj  xat,  urtsv  avtc>;  and  our 
Lord,  in  his  reply,  considers  them  as  a  confession  of  Thomas's  faith  ; 
"  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  :  Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  Either,  therefore,  the 
nominative  is  here  as  in  many  other  places  equivalent  to  the  vocative, 
or  the  ellipsis  is  to  be  supplied  by  »  ou.  It  is  so  natural  to  interpret 
these  words  as  a  declaration  of  Thomas's  believing  Jesus  to  be  his 
God,  that  if  our  Lord  had  wished  them  not  to  be  so  understood,  the 
ambiguity  required  a  correction  from  him.  But  by  accepting  this 
declaration,  and  pronouncing  his  blessing  upon  those  who,  without 
the  same  evidence  of  sense,  should  make  the  same  declaration,  he 
approves  of  what  Thomas  had  said,  according  to  the  obvious  sense  of 
the  words,  and  teaches  his  followers,  in  succeeding  ages,  to  acknow 
ledge  him  not  only  as  their  Master  or  Lord,  but  as  their  God. 
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The  confession  made  by  the  apostle  Thomas  may  be  considered  as 
an  introduction  to  those  plain  assertions  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus, 
which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  after  the  ascension  of 
their  Master :  and  the  words  of  that  confession  direct  us  to  attend,  in 
the  first  place,  to  those  passages  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God. 
But,  before  we  begin  to  examine  them  particularly,  it  is  proper  to 
advert  to  a  difficulty  attending  the  argument  that  is  founded  upon 
them. 


Section  I. 

If  the  name,  God,  were  in  Scripture  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  would  afford  an  unequivocal  proof  that 
he  is  not  a  creature.  But  the  fact  is,  that  although  God,  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  of  that  word,  is  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  there 
is  a  loose  or  figurative  sense,  in  which  the  use  of  it  is  very 
much  extended.  Admiration,  which  delights  in  magnifying  its  ob- 
jects, li;is  often  prompted  men  to  speak  of  their  fello vv -creatures  in 
language  to  which  no  mortal  is  entitled.  The  expression  in  Homer, 
iBoOioi  (j)L05,  we  have  copied  in  the  epithets  god-like  and  divine.  By 
frequent  use  and  by  the  progress  of  science  these  epithets  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  figures  of  speech.  But  they  were  originally  dictated 
by  a  principle  which  is  most  observable  in  ruder  states  of  society,  a 
proneness  to  consider  all  who  discover  eminent  qualities,  or  extraor- 
dinary powers,  as  raised  above  the  condition  of  human  nature.  The 
sup[)osed  existence  of  many  of  the  heathen  gods  may  be  traced  to  this 
principle.  The  protectors  and  benefactors  of  their  country,  who  had 
been  admired  during  their  life,  were  adored  after  their  death,  i.  e. 
were  em-oUed  amongst  those  higher  orders  of  being,  to  whom  it  was 
conceived  they  had  always  been  assimilated.  Nay,  there  were  in- 
stances in  which  the  extravagance  of  flattery,  and  the  excess  of 
vanity  which  that  flattery  nourished,  conspired  in  ascribing  to 
a  mortal,  even  while  he  remained  upon  earth,  the  name  and 
honours  of  a  god.  The  Scriptures,  which  must  speak  according  to 
the  sentiments  and  usages  of  those  who  are  addressed,  have  adopted, 
in  numberless  places,  this  popular  extension  of  the  name  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Being.  The  first  commandment  is,  Thou  slialt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me,  as  if  any  other  could  exist.  The  name,  gods,  is 
uniformly  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  those  fictitious  objects  of 
worsJiip  before  wliich  the  nations  bowed  ;  and  the  apostle  Paul,  1 
Cor.  viii.  5,  at  the  very  time  that  he  says,  ''  An  idol  is  nothing  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  none  other  God  but  one,"  adds,  "  Tiiough 
there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  as  there 
be  gods  many."  The  Hebrew  word  for  gods  is  applied  to  the  angels 
"  who  excel  in  strength,"  and  who  "dwell  in  heaven."*  To  rulers, 
because  they  are  exalted  above  their  subjects,  it  is  said,  "Ye  are 
gods."t  The  belly  of  the  sensualists,  to  the  service  of  which  they 
are  devoted,  is  called  their  god :+  and  the  Almighty  himself  says  to 
Moses,  Exod.  vii.  1,  "  See,  1  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and 
Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet,"  i.  e.  the  king  shall  be 
astonished  at  the  displays  of  thy  power ;  and  the  orders  which  thou 
shalt  issue  to  him  shall  be  dehvered  by  the  mouth  of  Aaron,  who  shall 
thus  be  thy  prophet  to  Pharaoh. 

This  extended  figurative  use  of  the  name  of  God  has  suggested,  to 
those  who  liold  Jesus  to  be  an  exalted  creature, the  following  system, 
which  I  give  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Spirit,  p.  S9. 
"As  the  self  existent  cause,  of  whom  are  all  things,  can  alone  be 
properly  called  God,  when  this  title  is  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  any 
other  being  but  the  Father,  we  are  to  understand  it  only  as  expres'- 
sive  of  some  god-like  power  which  hath  been  given  or  communicated 
to  that  being  by  God  the  Father.     In  this  sense  the  application  may 
be  attributed  to  tlie  Son,  because,  when  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  was  given  to  him,  he  was  made  a  god  to  those  beings  over 
whom  that  power  was  given."     This  system  is  supported  by  aVemark 
borrowed   from   Sir   Isaac   Newton,   and    adopted   by   Dr.    Clarke. 
"  God,"  says  Sir  Isaac,  "  is  a  relative  term,  which  has  reference  to 
subjects ;  and  the  word  deity  denotes  the  dominion  of  God  over  sub- 
jects;"  and  again,  "  we  worship  and  adore  God  on  account  of  his 
dominion."     In  like  manner.  Dr.  Clarke,  having  laid  it  down  as  the 
25th  proposition  in  his  scripture-doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  "  The  reason 
why  the  Son,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  sometimes  styled  God,  is  not 
upon  account  of  his  metaphysical  substance,  how  divine  soever,  but 
of  his  relative  attributes  and  divine  authority,  communicated  to  him 
from  the  Father  over  us" — supports  the  proposition  in  the  notes  by 
the  following  reason— "  The  word  God,  when  spoken  of  the  Father 
himself,  is  never  intended  in  Scripture  to  express  philosophically  liis 
abstract  metaphysical  attributes,  but  to  raise  in  us  a  notion  of  his 
attributes  relative  to  us,  his  supreme  dominion,  authority,  power,  jus- 
tice, goodness,"  &c.     However  profound  the  respect  is  which  every 
one,  who  has  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  science,  must  entertain  for  the 
name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  you  will  probably  find  reason  to  think, 
when  you  examine  his  writings  upon  subjects  not  capable  of  strict 
demonstration,  that  in  them,  according  to  the  expression    used  by 
Bishop   Horsley,  the  editor  of  his  mathematical  works,  the   great 
Newton  went  out  like  a  common  man.     It  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  in  his  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  and  by  Dr.  Ran- 

•  Psalm  viii.  f>.  f  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6.  \  Phil.  iii.  19. 
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dolph,  ill  his  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  that  the  name  God,  when 
applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Supreme  Being,  involves  in  it  the  notion 
of  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  his  wisdom,  power,  eternity,  and  all- 
sufficiency.  I  need  not  mention  any  other  Scripture-proof  of  this, 
than  that  decisive  passage  in  Psalm  xc. — "  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God."  Dr.  Waterland 
observes,  that  although  dominion  enters  into  the  notion  of  God,  yet  it 
is  the  excellence  of  the  divine  nature  manifested  to  us  in  his  works, 
which  is  the  object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
dominion  over  us :  so  that  the  whole  idea  of  God  is  that  of  an  eternal, 
unchangeable,  almighty  Ruler  and  Protector.  "  If,"  says  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph, p.  77,  "  God  be  only  a  relative  term,  which  has  reference  to 
subjects,  it  follows,  that  when  there  were  no  subjects,  there  was  no 
God;  and,  consequently,  either  the  creatures  must  have  been  some 
of  them  eternal,  or  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  there  was  no 
God.  Again, as  the  creatures  are  none  of  them  necessarily  existent,  it 
will  follow  that  God  himself  does  not  exist  necessarily;  and  if  we 
suppose  God  to  annihilate  all  creatures,  he  would  thereby  annihilate 
his  own  Deity,  and  cease  to  be  God." 

Althougli  this  reasoning  should  satisfy  you  that  the  word  God  is 
not  merely  a  relative  term,  but  that,  in  its  proper  sense,  it  implies  a 
transcendent  and  independent  excellence  of  nature,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  you  will  perceive,  that  as  it  does  imply  dominion  founded  upon 
this  excellence  of  nature,  it  may  be  used  relatively.  My  God,  is  that 
being  whose  infinite  perfections  are  employed  in  my  protection,  and 
are  an  object  of  trust  and  submission  to  me.  You  will  perceive,  also, 
from  this  account  of  its  true  meaning,  how  it  may  be  applied  in  a 
loose  figurative  sense  to  those  who  resemble  the  Supreme  Being  in 
any  part  of  the  whole  idea  annexed  to  the  word ;  who  have  either 
attained  any  measure  of  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  or  who  are 
intrusted  by  him  with  the  exercise  of  any  portion  of  his  universal 
dominion. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  much  circumspection  is 
necessary  in  drawing  an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus  from  those 
passages  in  which  he  is  styled  God  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
argument  is  necessarily  inconclusive.  There  is  hardly  any  word 
which  is  not  occasionally  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  loose  and  figura- 
tive. It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  sound  criticism,  to  judge  whether  we 
are  to  interpret  words  and  phrases  more  or  less  strictly ;  and  every 
accurate  composition  furnishes  some  discriminating  circumstances 
which  guide  us  in  making  this  judgment.  No  person  can  be  led  into 
so  gross  a  mistake  as  to  think  Moses  truly  a  god,  when  the  Almighty 
says  to  him, — "  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh ;"  or  civil 
magistrates  truly  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,  when  we  read,  "  I  said 
ye  are  gods ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men ;"  or  the  angels,  however 
exalted  above  men,  really  like  to  God,  when  we  read  a  command 
given  them  to  worship  another  being ;  or  the  idols,  before  whom  the 
nations  bowed,  worthy  of  trust,  when  the  prophets,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  call  them  gods,  say  they  are  vanity,  the  work  of  errors,  and 
have  no  power  to  do  good  or  evil.  It  may  be  expected,  from  the 
analogy  of  these  instances,  that  if  this  name  be  given  in  an  improper 
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figurative  sense  to  any  other  person,  more  especially  if  it  be  often  so 
given,  we  shall,  in  some  way,  be  effectually  guarded  against  mistake. 
The  preservative,  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  against  applying  the  term 
God  ill  the  highest  sense  to  that  person  who  is  often  called  God,  is  to 
be  found  in  those  general  declarations  of  Scripture  that  there  is  but 
one  God  :  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  Lord  is  one  Lord."  "  There 
is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God."  But  a  little  attention  will  satisfy 
you  that  this  preservative  is  not  sufficient;  for  the  very  person  who 
is  often  called  God  in  the  New  Testament,  says,  "  I  and  the  Father 
are  one;"  and  this  declaration,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Divine  unity,  has  appeared  to  many  pious  Christians,  and 
to  many  of  the  most  able  and  inquisitive  men  in  all  ages,  to  teach 
this  system,  that  although  there  be  but  one  God,  the  Person  to  whom 
that  name  is  often  given  in  the  New  Testament,  is,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  God.  The  general  preservative  being  thus  insuffi- 
cient to  guard  against  mistake,  if  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  does 
not  belong  to  that  Person,  there  was  much  occasion  for  some  marks 
of  inferiority  in  the  manner  of  its  being  applied  to  him  which  might 
suggest  a  lower  sense.  But  if,  instead  of  meeting  with  such  marks 
we  mept  with  circumstances  in  the  manner  of  his  being  called  God, 
which  imply  that  the  word,  in  the  strict  and  most  exalted  sense, 
belongs  to  him  ;  and  if  the  interpretation  which  we  are  thus  led  to 
give  to  the  name  correspond  with  other  scripture  proofs  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  Person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  we  cannot  avoid  con- 
cluding, that  the  Scriptures,  by  calling  Jesus  Christ  God,  meant  to 
teach  us  that  he  is  God. 

Let  your  examination  of  the  texts  which  are  commonly  alleged  for 
this  purpose  be  scrupulous  and  suspicious.  Every  point  of  import- 
ance ought  to  be  carefully  examined  ;  and  it  is  the  great  advantage 
which  accrues  from  diversity  of  opinion,  that  you  are  both  guarded 
against  that  supine  indolence  with  which  assent  is  yielded  to  points  in 
which  men  are  generally  agreed,  and  that  you  are  furnished  with  the 
best  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  by  having  an  opportunity  of 
opposing  to  one  another  the  arguments  which  very  able  men  have 
adduced  upon  either  side.  1  shall  not,  therefore,  barely  enumerate 
the  texts  in  which  Jesus  is  plainly  called  God,  but  I  shall  endeavour, 
in  canvassing  their  meaning,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
scripture-criticism,  without  the  continued  exercise  of  which  you  can 
neither  arrive  at  certainty,  nor  give  a  good  reason  of  your  own 
opinions  upon  any  of  the  disputed  questions  of  theology. 

1.  The  first  text  is  contained  in  that  passage  at  the  beginning  of 
John's  Gospel,  which  has  already  been  fully  explained.  The  whole 
passage  was  then  vindicated,  from  the  Sabellian  interpretation,  by 
showing  that  o  xoyo?  is  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father,  the  same  who 
is  called  in  the  17th  verse  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  observed  that  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  first  verse,  o  xoyo;  t^v  ^^05  top  ®eov,  the  word  ®foj  occurs 
in  the  highest  sense  ;  and  that,  as  the  form  of  the  apostle's  expression 
is  to  make  the  last  word  of  one  clause  the  first  word  of  the  succeeding, 
nothing  but  a  purpose  to  mislead  could  have  induced  him,  without 
any  warning,  to  apply  the  name  God  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  clause,  if  he  had  meant  it  to  be  understood  there  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  used  it  at  the  end  of  the 
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second.  It  was  observed,  further,  that  the  want  of  the  article  makes 
no  essential  difference,  both  because  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
language  requires  that  the  article  should  be  prefixed  to  the  subject 
rather  than  to  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  ;  and  also,  because  ©eoj, 
without  the  article,  in  the  following  verses  of  this  chapter,  and  in 
many  other  places,  is  used  in  the  highest  sense.  I  have  only  to  add 
to  these  observations,  that  ©so?  cannot  be  understood  here  merely  as 
a  relative  term,  because  it  is  not  said  ©foj  lytvEto  o  xoyoj,  the  word 
became,  or  was  made  God  after  the  world  was  created ;  but  0fof  rjv  o 
Jtoyo?,  the  word  was  God  in  the  beginning,  /.  e.  before  he  proceeded  to 
make  any  thing,  when  there  were  no  creatures  and  no  subjects.  Even 
Dr.  Clarke,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  paraphrase  this  expression  thus  : 
"  Partaker  of  divine  power  and  glory  with  and  from  the  Father,  not 
only  before  he  was  made  flesh,  or  became  man,  but  also  before  the 
world  was."  Now,  if  the  manner  in  which  the  name  God  is  here 
given  to  Jesus  implies  that  the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature 
belonged  to  him  in  the  beginning  when  no  creatures  existed,  and  if 
there  is  no  limitation  of  the  degree  in  which  he  then  possessed  these 
excellencies,  we  seem  warranted,  by  fair  construction  of  the  apostle's 
words,  to  infer  from  his  being  called  God,  that  he  is  God. 

2.  The  second  passage  is  Acts  xx.  28.     n^oas^ff^  ow  laufoij,  :«cu  navti, 

TfCji  rtoijuvtcjj,  IV  4>  vjxai  to  Uvivfia  to  ayioi/  tdtto  f  jtcojcortou;,  TCot,ficuv£i,v  rr^v  exxXyjiiav  tov 
©fov,  ^v  ni^isnoiriaato  6ca  tov  t6tov  otjuaroj.       The    nommative    tO    rte^Lertoirj^ato, 

which  is  not  expressed  in  the  Greek,  and  is  supplied  in  our  translation 
by  the  pronoun  he,  must  be  taken  from  the  nearest  substantive,  @eov. 
There  is  no  other  noun  in  the  whole  verse  which  admits  of  being 
made  the  nominative.  But  @eov  cannot  here  mean  the  Father  ;  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  is,  that  we  are  redeemed  or  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  an  action  appropriated  to  him  in  all 
the  descriptions  of  the  method  of  our  salvation.  He  took  a  body 
that  he  might  shed  his  blood  for  us  ;  and  the  phrase  tSiov  al^a,  the 
blood  which  was  proper,  peculiar  to  him,  is  used  also  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  there  opposed  to  at,«a  a%%ot^i,ov,  Heb.  ix.  12,  25,  to 
show  that  it  was  truly  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  no  other  person, 
that  was  shed.  The  nominative  to  m^i-eTtoirinato,  therefore,  whatever 
the  word  be,  must  mean  Jesus  Christ;  and  consequently  in  this  place 
he  is  called  God. 

But  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
do  not  agree  hi  reading  ©fw.  Grotius  conjectures  that  the  original 
reading  was  x^tarov,  abbreviated  into  xor,  and  that  out  of  xw  came 
0oi;,  for  ®fov.  But  this  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  any  authority. 
Mr.  Mill,  who,  in  his  most  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
has  collected  the  various  readings,  and  mentioned  the  authorities  by 
which  every  one  of  them  is  supported,  informs  us  that  some  read 
xv^vov  ;  others  xv^i-jv  xm  @fov ;  others,  @eov.  Mr.  Mill,  who  had  access  to 
judge  of  all  the  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quotations  in  favour  of 
each  of  the  three,  has  no  difficulty  in  preferring  &fov  as  the  best 
supported.  Griesbach,  the  latest  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  pre- 
fers xv^iov,  and  says  it  is  supported  by  the  best  and  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts, by  the  most  ancient  versions,  and  by  the  fathers.  There  is 
not  any  reason,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  giving  up  our  read- 
ing, ixx-Kriaw,  ©ton ;  it  Is  a  very  common  conjunction  of  words  in  the 
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New  Testament,  and  God's  purchasing  the  church  with  liis  own  blood 
is  an  expression  fully  justified  by  the  perfect  union  between  the  divine 
and  human  nature  of  Christ,  At  the  same  time,  as  xv^iov  appears  to 
be  a  very  ancient  reading,  which  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Irenseus,  in  the  second  century,  the  present  reading,  however 
probable,  cannot  be  certainly  known  to  have  been  that  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  apostle ;  and  no  man  who  is  guided  purely  by  the 
love  of  truth,  would  choose  to  rest  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  upon 
such  questionable  ground. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  next  passage,  Rom.  ix.  5,  there  is  no  diffi- 
aulty  of  this  kind.  Upon  the  authority  of  Mill,  I  say  that  all  the 
manuscripts,  and  all  the  ancient  versions  support  the  present  reading ; 
and  Griesbach  does  not  propose  any  various  reading.  It  is  quoted 
by  the  fathers  both  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  as  clear 
proof  that  Christ  is  God.  And  there  does  not  appear  the  least  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  text  was  ever  read  in  any  other  manner.  We 
are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  argue  from  the  words  as  they  now  stand ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  what  is  the  true  interpretation  of  them  ? 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  the  Greek  words,  being  of  ambiguous  construc- 
tion, admit  of  three  different  renderings ;  and  I  choose  to  quote  him, 
because  he  expresses  accurately  and  concisely  what  others  have  spread 
out  more  loosely.  "  They  may  signify  either,  of  whom,  as  concern 
ing  the  flesh,  Christ  came  :  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever, 
Amen :  or,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is 
over  all :  God  be  blessed  for  ever,  Amen :  or,  Of  whom,  as  concern 
ing  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all  God  blessed  for  ever, 
Amen."  He  admits  that  the  third  rendering  is  the  most  obvious. 
But  he  inclines  to  prefer  to  it  either  the  first  or  second,  for  these  two 
reasons.  1.  EvXoyj^roy  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  God  the  Father,  and 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  as  his  proper  name ;  for  the 
High  Priest  said  to  Jesus  on  his  trial,  Sv  ci6  x^ioroj,  6  woj  ton  fvxoyjyfou.* 
2,  o  erti.  fiavtiov  ©toj  was  generally  understood  to  be  a  title  so  peculiar 
to  God  the  Father,  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  Son,  without 
danger  of  Sabellianism,  i.  e.  of  confounding  the  person  of  the  Father 
and  Son.  These  are  Dr.  Clarke's  reasons  for  preferring  either  of  the 
two  first  renderings  to  the  third.  But  you  will  observe  the  present 
question  is,  whether  these  two  titles  are  here  applied  to  Christ.  It  is 
not  an  answer  to  this  question,  to  say  that  they  are  commonly  applied 
to  the  Father.  For  it  is  possible,  and  there  may  be  very  good  rea- 
sons for  so  doing,  that  names  and  titles  which  are  generally  appro- 
priated to  the  Father,  should,  in  some  places,  be  given  to  the  Son. 
We  may  learn  from  such  occasional  applications  that  the  two  persons 
are  equal,  and  yet  by  attending  to  the  discriminating  marks  which 
the  Scriptures  furnish,  we  may  be  preserved  from  the  danger  of  con- 
founding them. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  examined,  whether  the  construction  of  the 
words  warrants,  or  seems  to  require,  that  these  titles  be,  in  this  place, 
applied  to  Christ.  In  order  to  judge  of  this,  it  will  be  of  use  to  attend 
to  the  four  following  observations. 

1.  The  first  observation  respects  the  clause  *o  xofo  oa^xa.  The  apos 
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tie,  having  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse  the  warmest  affection  for 
the  IsraeUtes,  his  countrymen,  *"»'  avyyevuv  ^ov  xnta  aa^xa,  enumerates  in 
the  4th  verse  many  privileges  which  distinguished  his  nation  from 
every  other ;  and  he  proceeds  in  his  enumeration  at  the  beginning  of 
the  5th,  ^v  ol  Ttati^a,  "  Whose  are  the  Fathers, "^.e,  Who  are  descended 
from  the  patriarchs,  tho^'e  venerable  names  that  are  found  in  Jewish 
history,  *!  ^v  o  x^wroj,  "  and  from  whom  is  descended  the  Christ." 
The  apostle  adds  a  limiting  clause,  to  xata  (jo^a,  secundum  id  quod 
pertinet  ad  carnem,  which  implies  that  there  were  circumstances 
pertaining  to  the  Christ,  in  respect  of  which  he  did  not  descend  from 
the  Israelites,  Had  the  sentence  ended  here,  this  clause  would  have 
been  a  warning  to  the  reader  that  the  Christ  was  not  xa.ua  rca-vta  ii  avu^v, 
and  the  reader  Avould  have  been  left  to  supply,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  derived  from  other  sources,  what  the  respects  are  in  which 
the  Christ  did  not  descend  from  the  Israelites. 

2.  But  you  will  observe,  that  the  sentence  does  not  appear  to  end 
with  this  limiting  clause,  because  the  form  of  the  subsequent  clause 
refers  it  to  X^.sroj.  u  wv  is  a  relative  expression,  which  carries  you 
back  to  the  preceding  nominative.  This  kind  of  reference  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language.  And  it  is  used  by 
this  apostle,  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  where  the  form  of  expression  is  very 
similar. 

3.  You  will  observe,  that  by  thus  referring  the  last  clause  to  x^kjt'os' 
you  obtain  an  antithesis  to  fo  xata  aa^xa  and  you  discover  the  reason 
why  the  apostle  introduced  that  restricting  clause,  viz.  that  the  same 
person,  who  in  one  respect  was  descended  from  the  Israelites,  was 
also  God  over  all,  and  in  that  respect  certainly  was  not  of  human  ex- 
traction. It  is  a  most  satisfying  coincidence,  that  the  connection  of 
the  two  clauses,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  strictly  grammatical,  fur- 
nishes that  very  information  concerning  the  person  mentioned,  which, 
without  this  connexion,  you  would  be  obliged  to  derive  from  other 
sources  of  knowledge.  And  it  is  usual  with  the  apostle,  in  some  such 
manner  as  this,  to  complete  the  description  of  this  person,  Rom.  i.  3, 
4,  the  same  person  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  descendant  of  David. 
He  was  visibly  the  descendant  of  David,  by  the  manner  of  his  birth: 
He  was  demonstrated  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  that  attestation  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  his  claim  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead ; 
and  thus,  in  that  passage,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  apostle  himself  fur- 
nishes the  antithesis  to  the  restricting  clause,  xata  aa^xa. 

4.  Observe,  that  the  complete  description  which  the  apostle,  accord- 
ing to  his  manner  in  other  places,  and  according  to  the  expectation 
raised  by  the  limiting  clause,  here  gives  of  Xgwroj,  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  general  scope  of  his  discourse  in  this  place.  He  wishes 
to  magnify  the  honours  of  his  nation ;  he  has  enumerated  many  of 
their  privileges ;  and  he  concludes  by  crowning  all  of  them  with  the 
mention  of  this,  that  he  who  is  God  over  all,  when  he  assumed  the 
human  form,  took  a  body  from  the  seed  of  Israel. 

These  four  observations  seem  to  constitute  a  strong  internal  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  received  translation  ;  and  this  evidence  is  confirmed, 
when  you  attend  to  the  consequences  which  result  from  adopting 
either  of  the  other  two  renderings.  If  you  put  a  point  at  xara  oa^xa, 
you  obtain  the  first ;  "  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came  : 
30 
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God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever. — Amen."  By  this  rendering, 
the  information  concerning  x^kj-^oj  is  incomplete.  There  is  introduced 
most  abruptly  a  doxology  to  God  the  Father ;  and  the  form  of  ex- 
pression in  this  doxology  is  not  classical.  For  ^  wy  being  a  relative 
expression,  which  leads  you  back  to  a  preceding  word,  the  participle 
wv  is  redundant  and  improper,  if  a  succeeding  word,  ©fo,-,  be  the  nomi- 
native that  agrees  with  it.  If  you  put  a  point  at  navtu.v,  you  obtain 
what  Dr.  Clark  calls  the  second  rendering ;  "  Of  whom,  as  concerning 
the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all :  God  be  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen."  By  this  rendering,  the  information  concerning  x^iaros  is  more 
complete,  and  ""  is  referred  to  a  preceding  nominative.  But  still  there 
is  the  abrupt  introduction  of  a  doxology  to  a  Person  who  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause  ;  and  there  is  a  barrenness  in 
the  word  ©fo?,  which  in  this  situation  requires  to  be  clothed  with  an 
article,  o  ©to?  f vxoyjjto; .  It  is  further  to  be  added,  that  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  who  quote  this  passage  appear,  by  the  course  of  the 
argument,  to  understand  it  as  a  plain  declaration  that  Christ  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  It  is  so  rendered  in  the  most  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  the  possibiUty  of  another  interpretation  was  not  suggested 
till  the  sixteenth  century.  If  the  apostle,  then,  did  not  mean  to  give 
these  titles  to  Jesus,  he  employs  a  form  of  expression,  in  which  the 
natural  grammatical  construction  of  the  words  misled  the  whole 
Christian  church  for  1500  years.  If  he  did  mean  to  give  them  to 
Christ,  then  not  only  is  this  Person  called  God,  but  the  name  has  such 
accompaniments  that  it  must  be  understood  in  its  most  exalted  sense. 
It  is  not  said  that  he  was  appointed  God  to  a  particular  district,  but 
in  the  most  absolute  terms  that  he  is  God.  'o  wr  irti-  nai/TtoK  ©so?,  as  it  is 
said  of  God  the  Father,  Eph.  iv.  6,  m  ©fo?  xm  rtattj^  rtai'T'wv,  u  stu-  rtwtuv. 
To  him  is  ascribed  the  title  tu^oyj^f 05 ,  which  is  used  in  the  New  Tesla- 
nlent  as  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  and  which  was  employed  by  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  Jews  in  their  adoration  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  1  Chron.  xxix.  10,  Evxoytjtof,  «,  Kv^k,  6  ©105  la^arj-K.  We  can  place 
no  reliance  upon  the  language  of  Scripture,  if  there  be  an  inferiority 
of  nature  in  a  Being  thus  designed.  And  the  very  purpose  of  the 
expressions  here  used  seems  to  be,  to  teach  us  that  every  notion 
which  can  be  conceived  to  be  implied  under  the  name  of  God,  belongs 
to  this  Person  as  well  as  to  the  Father. 

4.  1  Tim.  iii.  16. — There  is  a  diflerence  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  reading  of  one  word  in  this  verse.  Two  of  the  most  ancient 
versions  of  the  Greek  Testament  render  the  verse  as  if  ©fo?  were  not 
there.  One  Greek  MS.  has  0  in  place  of  ®fo?  ;  another  has  05.  It  has 
hitherto  been  conjectured  that  ©fo?  is  an  interpolation  made  by  some 
zealous  Christian,  who  wished  to  add  this  verse  to  the  other  proofs  of 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  But  you  will  observe,  that  if  the  word 
be  o,  the  neuter  of  the  relative,  the  antecedent  is  nvatf;^iov,  {.  e.  the  Gos- 
pel j  in  which  case,  the  sense  of  several  of  the  clauses  will  be  forced 
and  unnatural.  The  Gospel,  "  manifested  in  the  flesh,  seen  of  angels, 
received  up  into  glory."  If  the  word  be  'i?^  either  the  masculine  of 
the  relative,  or  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  it  is  not  manifest  who 
is  meant.  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom,  by  this  reading,  all  the  clauses  are 
referred,  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  A'-erse  ;  and  it  is 
not  according  to  the  manner  of  a  perspicuous  or  grammatical  writer, 
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to  oblige  his  readers  to  educe  an  antecedent  to  ^s,  out  of  the  amoimt 
of  the  preceding  clause  M^y*  *^f  ^  * "  ■'''?5  fv^sSna;  fivatrj^Lov.  There  is,  thus, 
internal  evidence  that  some  substantive  noun,  marknig  the  person 
spoken  of,  is  the  nominative  to  the  succession  of  verbs ;  and  all  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  two  mentioned  above, 
concur  in  reading  ©fos  as  the  nominative.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
find  this  verse  formally  quoted  in  the  Arian  controversy  till  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  so  that  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  judging 
by  early  quotations  what  was  the  original  reading.  But  besides  the 
authority  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  MSS.  in  support  of  the  word 
0£os,  there  is  this  further  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  that  reading, 
that  if  0£os  be  the  nominative,  we  can  give  an  easy  explication  of 
every  one  of  the  clauses  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  analogy  of 
facts,  and  the  language  of  the  most  ancient  writers. 

Having  mentioned  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  I  shall  notice, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  state  of  the  controverted  word  in  the 
Alexandrian,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  of  these  MSS, 
There  has  been  some  controversy  with  regard  to  the  age  of  this  manu- 
script. But  there  appears  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  written 
in  the  fourth  century,  not  long  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  by  the  hand 
of  an  Egyptian  lady.  It  was  carried  from  Alexandria  to  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  given  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  Charles 
I.  of  England.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum;  and  a 
/ac  simile,  i.  e.  an  edition  in  which  the  form  of  the  letter  is  an  exact 
representation  of  the  original,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Woide.  To 
understand  his  description  of  the  controverted  word,  it  should  be 
known  that  abbreviations  of  such  words  as  frequently  occur  being 
common  in  the  ancient  MSS.  there  was  written,  instead  of  ©so;,  the 
Greek  capital  ©  and  o,  with  a  line  above  the  two  letters,  as  a  mark 
of  the  abbreviation.  Mr.  Woide  says,  "  While  I  am  writing,  and 
looking  at  this  place,  which  has  been  often  too  imprudently  touched 
by  the  finger,  I  can  hardly  distinguish  any  thing  but  the  short  line  of 
abbreviation,  the  point  in  the  middle  of  the  ©  now  become  faint,  and 
some  small  remains  of  the  circle  round  the  point."  Bishop  Walton, 
who  published  a  Polyglott  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  who  has 
collected  the  various  readings  with  great  industry  and  fidelity,  and 
who  has  mentioned  the  change  upon  this  word  in  another  MS. 
appears,  by  expressing  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  ©so;  in 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  to  have  found  it  there  in  his  time.  Bishop 
Pearson,  the  very  learned  author  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  says, 
that  all  the  transverse  line  was  even  then  so  faint,  that  at  first  he 
thought  the  Avord  was  o?,  yet,  upon  a  narrower  inspection,  he  saw 
marks  which  satisfied  him,  that  there  had  been  such  a  line ;  and  Mr. 
Woide  says,  that,  on  first  inspecting  the  manuscript,  he  agreed  in 
opinion  with  Mill,  although,  as  the  ©  is  now  almost  wholly  effaced,  he 
cannot  affirm  the  same  from  the  present  state  of  the  MS.  From  this 
induction  of  particulars,  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most 
learned  men  who  have  examined  this  subject,  that  ©fo;  is  the  genuine 
reading  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  coeval  Avith  the  MS.  itself  They 
think  that  the  reading  ^s,  arose  from  the  faintness  of  the  transverse 
line,  and  that  o;  was  changed  into  u,  because  the  neuter  antecedent 
\ivatri^<.ov  did  not  admit  of  a  masculine  relative.     I  observe  that  Gries- 
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bach  prefers  the  reading  os.  and  has  introduced  it  into  the  text :  but  I 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  former  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  sup- 
ported, as  they  say,  both  by  the  Alexandrian,  and  by  other  very 
ancient  MSS. ;  and  you  will  observe,  that  if  ©fos  be  the  genuine  read- 
ing in  this  passage,  it  affords  an  instance  not  only  of  the  name  being 
applied  to  Jesus,  but  of  its  being  applied  to  him,  when  it  is  the  subject, 
not  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  This  is  an  advantage  in  the 
argument  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  because  those  who  contend  that 
he  is  called  God  only  in  an  inferior  sense  of  that  word,  affirm  that  the 
word  may  be  predicated  of  him,  but  that  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the  Father.  Dr.  Clarke's  11th 
Proposition  is,  "  The  Scripture,  when  it  mentions  God  absolutely  and 
by  way  of  eminence,  always  means  the  Person  of  the  Father,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  proposition."  The  reason  of  the  rule 
is,  that  when  the  word  is  predicated  of  Jesus,  we  are  taught  by  this 
very  circumstance,  that  it  is  predicated  of  a  Person  different  from  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  give  it  certain  limitations ;  but  when  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proposition,  it  is  of  necessity  stated  absolutely,  without  any 
sign  of  limitation.  This  would  be  the  reason,  if  the  Scriptures  did 
make  such  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  this  word.  But  here  is  an 
instance  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  Clarke's  rule,  where  the  Father 
cannot  be  meant,  because  he  was  never  manifested  in  the  flesh,  where 
the  person  meant  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  is  stated  as  the  subject  of 
the  propositions  affirmed  concerning  this  person.  Dr.  Clarke,  indeed, 
aware  probably  that  the  present  reading  cannot  upon  any  sufficient 
grounds  be  rejected,  says  that  it  is,  in  reality,  of  no  importance  ;  for 
the  sense  is  evident,  that  that  Person  was  manifested  in  the  flesh 
whom  John,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  styles  ©foj.  But  this  is 
giving  up  his  own  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
of  a  proposition.  For,  in  John,  ©foj  was  the  predicate  ;  here  ©foj  is  the 
subject :  and,  therefore,  either  the  distinction  which  he  made  in  his 
11th  Proposition  is  of  no  importance,  or  something  more  decisive  with 
regard  to  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  is  contained  in  this  passage  of 
Timothy  than  in  the  beginning  of  John's  Gospel. 

5.  1  John  V.  20.  In  some  manuscripts  and  versions,  ^lov  is  inserted 
after  oxyiOivov  in  this  verse.  This  is  of  no  importance  to  the  sense.  But 
there  is  a  controversy  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  last  clause  ; 
and  that  you  may  judge  whether  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  the 
Father,  or  to  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  I  sliall  give  two  interpretations  of 
it,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Randolph.  Dr.  Clarke's  is, 
"  The  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  has  enlightened  the  eyes  of  our  under- 
standing, that  we  may  know  the  true  God;  and  we  are  in  that  true 
God  by  or  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  God,  whom  the  Son 
has  given  us  an  understanding  to  know,  is  the  true  God,  and  to  be  in 
him  by  his  Son  is  eternal  life.  This  is  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
and  the  way  to  eternal  life."  Dr.  Randolph's  is.  This  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  "given  us  an  understanding  to  know  him  that  is  true,  is 
the  true  God  and  eternal  life."  By  this  interpretation,  ovroj  is  referred 
to  the  antecedent  immediately  preceding,  which  is  also  the  principal 
subject  of  the  whole  verse ;  the  tautology  which  Dr.  Clarke's  para- 
phrase fixes  upon  the  apostle,  "  The  true  God  is  the  true  God,"  is 
avoided;  the  strongest  reason  is  given  for  our  being  in  the  true  God 
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by  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  himself  is  the  true  God,  and  so  cannot  mislead 
us  :  and,  lastly,  no  more  is  affirmed  concerning  Jesus  Christ  than  may 
be  gathered  from  other  places  of  John's  writings.  He  is  elsewhere 
called  life.*  "Eternal  life,"  it  is  said,  "is  in  the  Son."t  He  is 
called  God;  he  is  called  oaxri0t,voi.%  And  if  John  meant  to  teach  us 
that  he  who  is  called  God  is  truly  God,  it  was  inost  natural  for  him 
to  join  this  adjective  to  the  substantive  when  speaking  of  the  Son,  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  speaking  of  the  Father.  This  text  was 
urged  in  the  Council  of  Nice  against  the  Arians;  and  they  did  not 
deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  here  called  the  true  God;  but  contented 
themselves  with  saying,  that  if  he  was  truly  made  God,  he  is  the  true 
God  :  an  evasion  which,  joined  to  many  others,  produced  the  inser- 
tion of  the  term  ojwoouoioj  in  the  orthodox  creeds,  as  a  term  necessarily 
implying  that  the  Son  had  not  been  made  God,  but  is  essentially  God. 


Section  H. 

To  those  passages  in  which  the  name  of  God  is  given  to  Jesus 
Christ,  there  naturally  succeed  those  which  ascribe  to  him  attributes 
that  constitute  the  character  of  the  being  to  whom  that  name  belongs. 

Tiie  passages  in  which  all  power  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  are  innumera- 
ble ;  and  they  are  various  and  strong  in  point  of  expression.  But  to 
the  argument  for  his  divinity  that  is  derived  from  the  extent  of  his 
power,  it  is  opposed  by  the  Arian  system,  that  the  Almighty  is  the 
sole  fountain  of  all  the  power  that  is  exerted  throughout  the  universe, 
that  we  behold  various  measures  of  power  communicated  to  the 
creatures  with  whom  we  converse,  that  the  purposes  of  the  divine 
government  may  require  that  a  degree,  infinitely  beyond  any  which 
we  beliold,  or  which  we  can  conceive,  may  be  imparted  to  that  being 
by  whom  God  made,  by  whom  he  saves,  and  by  whom  he  is  to  judge 
the  world;  but  that  as  all  the  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  which  is 
given  to  Jesus  Christ  was  derived  from  God,  it  redounds  to  the  honour 
of  Him  from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  does  not,  in  fair  argument,  prove 
the  divinity  of  him  by  whom  it  is  received.  This  argument  will  ap- 
pear to  many  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  power  of  Jesus.  They  will  think  it  not  likely 
that,  if  Jesus  were  a  creature,  any  exertion  which  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  would  be  described  in  language  by  which  they  are  assimilated, 
both  in  the  greatness  and  facility  of  them,  to  those  of  the  Creator. 
But  as  this  language  may  not  make  the  same  impression  upon  every 
mind,  and  as  it  was  acknowledged  by  Jesus,  and  is  often  said  by  his 
apostles,  that  he  received  all  power  from  God,  we  require,  in  arguing 
from  the  attributes  of  Jesus  to  his  divinity,  some  attributes  which  do 
not  admit  of  the  same  communication  as  power  does,  some  which 
respect  rather  the  maimer  of  his  being,  than  the  extent  of  his  exer- 
tions. 

You  may  attend,  first,  to  the  time  of  his  being.  If  Jesus  is  the 
Creator  of  all,  it  follows  that  he  existed  before  any  of  those  measures 

*lJohni.  2.  flJohnv,  11.  +  Rev.  iii.  7,  14. 
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of  time  which  are  deduced  from  the  motion  or  succession  of  created 
objects.  In  this  sense  the  Arians  allow  eternity  to  Jesus,  saying  that 
he  was  begotten  rtcortavtufacwvw.'.  But  the  Scriptures  do  not  admit  of 
any  equivocation  with  regard  to  this  attribute  of  Jesus,  because  the 
very  same  terms  in  which  the  eternity  of  God  is  described  are  applied 
to  him;  so  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the 
eternity  of  the  Son,  neither  do  they  prove  the  eternity  of  llie  Father. 
The  ancients,  all  of  whom  applied  the  description  of  wisdom  in 
Proverbs  viii.  to  that  person  whom  John  calls  ^^oyoj,  argued  from  the 
similarity  between  Psalm  xc.  2,  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  thou  art  God  ;"  and  a  part  of  that  chapter,  "  I  was  set  up  from 
everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was."  If  we  con- 
sider that  Christ  is  only  a  beautiful  personification  of  wisdom,  we 
shall  not  admit  the  force  of  this  argument.  But  there  are  plain  de- 
clarations to  the  same  purpose  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  And 
you  will  observe  the  reason  why  in  that  book  they  become  plain.  In 
the  conversations  with  the  apostles  which  the  gospels  record,  Jesus 
purposely  obscured  his  divinity,  because  he  was  with  them  in  the 
human  form.  But  when  Stephen,  before  his  martyrdom,  "  looked  up 
steadfastly  to  heaven, he  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  God."  When  Jesus  appeared  to  Paul  after  his 
ascension,  "  there  was  at  mid-day  a  light  from  heaven  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  ;"  and  out  of  that  light  the  Lord  spake  to  Paul, 
saying,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest."  In  both  instances,  it 
was  the  full  effulgence  of  the  Schechinah,  which  every  Jew  regarded 
as  the  visible  symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  In  like' manner,  in  the 
book  of  the  Revelation,  Jesus  speaks  to  his  servant  John  from  heaven 
in  his  glorified  state.  In  the  description  of  the  person  whom  John 
saw,  the  most  splendid  objects  in  nature  are  brought  together  to  con- 
vey some  conception  of  his  majesty.  The  brightness  ol'the  sun  is  the 
image  of  his  countenance ;  his  eyes  are  like  a  flame  of  fire  ;  in  his 
hand  he  wields  seven  stars ;  and  when  he  speaks,  it  is  not  the  weak 
sound  of  man's  voice  ;  it  is  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  loud,  con- 
tinued, and  impetuous.  The  manner  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  him- 
self, Rev,  i.  7,  8,  corresponds  most  properly  to  this  description  of  his 
Majesty.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  person  speaking  in  the 
8th  verse  is  the  Father  or  the  Son.  But  you  will  find  when  you  con- 
sider the  whole  passage,  that  by  applying  this  verse  to  the  Father 
there  is  a  most  abrupt  change  of  person  ;  whereas  the  context  leads 
us  to  consider  Jesus  Christ,  the  person  who  is  described  in  the  7th 
verse,  and  who  begins  to  speak  to  John  at  the  11th,  as  giving  this 
account  of  himself  in  the  8th. 

The  only  reason  for  not  following  the  direction  of  the  context,  in 
applying  this  8th  verse  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  the  two  last  titles  here 
introduced  arc  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  Father.  But  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  this  reason  proceeds  upon  a  mistake.  Owv,  xaio  r,v, 
xat,  u  f^xoatvos,  is  indeed  used  in  the  4th  verse,  as  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  the  Father,  But  it  is  known  by  the  learned  that  the  amount 
of  these  words  is  the  full  exposition  of  the  name  Jehovah.  Now  we 
found,  by  comparing  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  many  places  in 
which  the  name  Jehovah  is  given  to  Jesus ;  and  our  Lord  seems  to 
take  it  to  himself  by  the  peculiarity  of  that  expression,  John  viii.  58, 
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7(^(,v  A§^aaft  yeviaOat,  not  fyw  rjv,  but  fy"  eifxi,.  iia.v'iox^a'tu)^,  a  word  express- 
ing the  most  exalted  power  and  the  most  universal  dominion,  the 
sovereign  and  proprietor  of  all,  is  used  occasionally  by  the  Septua- 
o-int  as  the  translation  of  the  same  Hebrew  phrase  which  they  else- 
where render.  Lord  of  Hosts,  xv^ioj  dwaf^n^v.  But  there  are  many  places 
in  the  Old  Testament,  where  that  Hebrew  phrase  is  applied  to  the  an- 
gel of  the  covenant ;  and  we  learned  from  John  xii.  41,  that  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  which  Isaiah  saw  was  the  glory  of  Christ.  The 
application,  then,  of  the  two  last  titles  to  Jesus  does  not  afford  any 
reason  for  transferring  the  whole  verse  from  the  Son  to  the  Father ; 
and  the  two  first  titles  are  elsewhere  assumed  by  the  Son  as  Lis.*  "  I 
am  the  first  and  the  last."  "  I  am  a  and  o,  the  beginning  and  the 
end."  But  these  are  the  very  descriptions  which  the  Father  gives 
of  his  eternity.  Isaiah  xliv.  6,  "  I  am  the  first ;  and  I  am  the  last ; 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  God."  Isaiah  xliii.  10,  "  Before  me  was 
there  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me  ;"  titles  which, 
both  by  their  natural  import,  and  by  their  being  consecrated  as  the 
description  of  God  the  Father,  imply  that  a  being  to  whom  they  are 
applied  had  no  beginning,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

As  the  existence  of  Jesus  is  thus  affirmed  to  be  without  beginning, 
so  the  Scriptures  declare  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  change.  An  un- 
changeable existence  is  the  character  of  Him  "  who  i-s,  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  come."  And  the  same  thing,  which  is  clearly  implied  in 
this  name,  is  directly  expressed  in  that  part  of  Psalm  cii.  which  we 
found  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  first  chapter  applying  to 
Jesus.  "  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  fail  not :"  and  to  this  cor- 
responds another  expression,  Heb.  xiii.  8,  i>?wd5  x^uatos  x^'-s  xai  6rifiie,ov 
V  avzos ,  xai  as  Tovs  aiums .  For,  although  the  Ariaus  understand  these 
words  to  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
unchangeable,  yet  it  is  plain  that  this  is  a  figurative  sense  of  the  words; 
that,  according  to  the  literal  interpretation,  they  teach  that  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  in  all  times,  past,  present,  and  future;  that 
this  literal  meaning  is  the  only  sense  which  the  words  in  the  first 
chapter  will  bear ;  and  that  the  unchangeableness  of  his  person  is  the 
surest  foundation  of  the  unchangeableness  of  his  doctrine.  It  is  not 
easy  for  any  one  who  attends  to  these  things  to  believe  that  the  apos- 
tle,in  commending  the  steadfastness  with  which  Christians  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  faith,  would  choose  to  introduce  an  expression  which 
so  naturally  leads  his  hearers  to  ascribe  immutability  to  the  author 
of  that  faith,  if  Jesus  were  not  truly  exempt  from  all  the  vicissitudes 
that  are  inseparable  from  created  beings. 

An  existence  thus  without  beginning,  and  continued  in  all  times 
without  change,  is  represented  also  as  extended  through  all  space. 
While  it  is  the  essential  condition  of  a  creature  to  inhabit  the  spot 
assigned  him,  or  to  change  his  habitation  according  to  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  and  thus  to  be  only  in  one  place  at  one  time,  Jesus  says  of 

himself  John  iii.  1  3,  u  f*:  tou  or^arou  xataSa^,  <j  vtoj  Tov  avd^iortov  u  cov  (v  ta  ou^avcj : 

words  which,  according  to  their  most  natural  exposition,  hnply  that 
he  who  came  down  from  heaven  is  in  heaven.     He  promises.  Matt. 

Xviii.  20    ov  ya?  ""  ^^'°  V  "^^^S    ou^J^y^fvoi,  fts  m  SIJ.OV  ovofia,  ixn  et-jxt,  iv  ^ad^  aufwv. 
•  Rev.  i.  17;  iii.  14;  xxii.  13. 
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He  had  said,  that  his  gospel  was  to  be  preached  in  all  the  world, 
The  fact  has  corresponded  to  the  prophecy.  Yet  here  is  his  promise^ 
that  in  every  place  where  his  disciples  are  assembled,  there  he  is ; 
and  in  like  manner  he  said  to  his  apostles,  when  he  was  just  about  to 

ascend.  Matt.  XXViii.  20,  i-f>ov,  tyu  ^fO'  i'^wf  fi^it,  ttn^as   raj  rixf^o-s,  ttoj  rrjs  <Jw- 

TfXfcas  tovMuvus-  It  cannot  be  said  by  any  one  who  understands  the 
terms  which  he  uses,  that  omnipresence,  like  power,  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  being  who,  in  some  former  period  of  his  existence,  did 
not  possess  it.  ]^ut  even  this  assertion  is  precluded  by  the  Scriptures, 
which  ascribe  this  essential  attribute  to  Jesus  from  the  beginning,  ra 
rfavfa  ev  avtai  avvsaifrixi;  words  which  imply  that  his  existence,  since  the 
creation,  is  co-extended  with  his  works. 

This  extended  existence  is  connected  with  the  continued  exercise 
of  the  most  perfect  intelligence.  The  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
most  exalted  spirits  must  be  limited  in  proportion  to  the  bounds  of 
the  space  which  they  inhabit.  At  least,  their  knowledge  of  any  thing 
beyond  that  space  cannot  be  immediate,  but  must  be  communicated 
to  them  by  other  beings,  or  acquired  by  investigation.  But  of  Jesus 
Christ  it  is  said,  that  he  knoweth  all  things ;  that  he  knows  that  God 
who  is  incomprehensible  to  man ;  that  he  knows  what  is  in  man.* 
His  knowledge  extends  to  that  region  which  is  removed  from  the 
eyes  of  mortals,  and  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  which  the  Al- 
mighty reserves  lo  himself  as  his  prerogative.  "  Thou,  even  thou 
only,"  says  Solomon,  1  Kings  viii.  39,  "knowest  the  hearts  of  all 
the  children  of  men."  "  I  the  Lord,"  says  the  Almighty,  Jer.  xvii. 
10,  "  search  the  heart,  I  tr}?-  the  reins."  But  Jesus,  who,  while  he 
was  upon  eai^h,  had  discovered  in  numberless  instances  his  know- 
ledge of  the  heart,  claims,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  this  divine 
prerogative  as  his  own.  Rev.  ii.  23.  "All  the  churches  sliall  know," 
ott  fyco  fiftc  (i  f^fwwj/ M^^ous  xat  xa^Stas ." — And  there  is  a  description  of 
o  jtoyos"  rou  ®iov,  Heb.  iv.  12,  13,  which  all  the  ancients  apply  to  Christ 
the  Word,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Word  is  "  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart :  and  that  there  is  no  creature  that 
is  not  manifest  in  his  sight." 

Thus  we  find  the  Scriptures  ascribing  to  Jesus  an  existence  with- 
out beginning,  without  change,  without  limitation,  and  coimected,  in 
the  whole  extent  of  space  which  it  fills,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most 
perfect  intelligence.  These  are  the  essential  attributes  of  Deity. 
Measures  of  power  may  be  communicated  ;  degrees  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  may  be  imparted  to  created  spirits  :  but  our  conceptions  of 
God  are  confounded,  and  we  lose  sight  of  every  circumstance  by 
which  he  is  characterized,  if  such  a  manner  of  existence  as  we  have 
now  described  be  common  to  him  and  any  creature.  When  we 
recollect  that  the  Person  to  whom  this  manner  of  existence  is  ascribed 
is  the  Creator  of  the  world;  that  by  him  all  the  intercourse  between 
the  Deity  and  the  human  race  has  been  carried  on  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  that  in  the  Old  Testament  he  often  bears  the  incommunicable 
name  Jehovah,  and  that  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  called  God,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  word :  when  we  lay  together  these  things, 
which  are  the  premises  that  have  been  establislied,  the  conclusion 

•  Matt,  xi.  27.    John  ii.  24,  25. 
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appears  to  be  clear.  The  Scriptures  mean  to  teach  us  that  this 
Person  is  God  :  and  this  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  when  we  find 
that  in  Scripture  he  is  worshipped  as  God. 


Section  III. 

This  remaining  ground  of  argument  upon  the  subject  of  our 
Saviour's  divinity,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  state  fully,  on  account  of 
the  different  opinions  to  which  it  has  given  occasion,  and  the  extent 
of  some  of  the  discussions  in  which  the  different  opinions  have  been 
supported. 

It  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  reason  that  worship,  which  is  the 
humblest  expression  of  entire  veneration,  and  of  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence, should  be  appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  was  the 
character  of  heathen  idolatry  that  even  those,  who  believed  in  one 
Being,  far  exalted  in  power  and  dignity  above  every  other,  gave  to 
inferior  deities,  testimonies  of  respect  and  submission  the  same  in  kind 
with  those  which  he  received.  It  was  the  great  object  of  the  law  of 
Moses  to  form  a  people,  who,  instead  of  going  after  other  gods,  and 
bowing  down  before  them,  should  confine  their  worship  to  the  one 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel.  Hence  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
abound  with  descriptions  of  the  vanity  of  idols:  the  Almighty  is  there 
known  by  the  name  Jealous,  claiming  worship  as  his  incommunica 
ble  right ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  institution  is  thus  expressed  by 
Isaiah  xlii.  8  :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will 
I  not  give  to  another."  This  spirit  of  the  law  seems  to  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  gospel,  since  our  Lord,  upon  being  tempted  by  the  devil 
to  worship  him,  says,  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan  ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."* 
And,  upon  being  asked.  Which  is  the  first  commandment  of  all  .?f  he 
began  his  answer  thus:  "  The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is,  Hear, 
0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord." 

Upon  a  comparison  of  these  quotations,  it  seems  to  be  obvious  that 
our  Lord  meant  to  exclude  every  other  being  from  a  competition 
with  the  Lord  God,  either  in  the  affections  of  the  heart,  or  in  that 
expression  of  those  affections,  which  is  commonly  called  worship. 
Yet  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  i.  6,  applies  to  Jesus  Christ  these 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him." 
Our  Lord  says,  John  v.  23,  "  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father ;"  words  which  may  imply  an 
equality  in  the  degree,  and  a  sameness  in  the  expressions  of  honour. 
The  xA-postle  to  the 'Philippians,  ii.  10,  says,  "that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow."  During  our  Lord's  intercourse  with 
his  apostles,  the  astonishment  excited  in  their  breasts  by  some  of 
his  works,  produced  expressions  of  reverence,  which  implied  at 
least  a  momentary  apprehension  of  his  divine  character  ;  and  as  lie 
was  carried  up  from  them  into  heaven,  "  they  worshipped  him."t 

•  Mat.  iv.  10.  f  Mark  xii.  29.  t  Luke  xxiv.  52. 
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The  last  words  of  the  martyr  Stephen  were,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit.     Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."* 

The  Epistles  contain  many  petitions  which  are  directly  addressed 
to  Jesus,  and  in  which  his  name  is  conjoined  with  that  of  God  the 
Father.  In  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  Jesus  receives  the  adoration 
of  all  the  host  of  heaven.  The  twenty-four  elders,  who  fall  down 
before  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  fall  down  before  the  Lamb 
also  ;  and  John  heard  every  creature  in  heaven  saying,"  Blessing  and 
glory  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for 
ever  and  ever."t 

The  Christian  church,  following  these  examples  in  Scripture, 
introduces  the  name  of  Jesus  into   the  earliest  doxologies  that  are 

recorded.       MeS'  ov  om  6o|a,  xai.  tcp  ayto  jtveviA-att,  and  Sot  6o|a,   xai   rcj  09  rtoaSi 

lt]aov,  xat  r9  ayio  rcvevudtc,  are  forms  found  in  the  writings  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  of  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  which  is  preserved  in  a  letter 
from  the  church  of  Smyrna,  giving  an  account  of  his  sufferings  in  the 

second  century,  runs  thus  :  ^aov  X^t,atov  tov  ayanr^tov  aov  TtatSoj*  6t  oi  coc  aw 
avtcfi  tv  rtiifwatL  aytci  5o|a  x(u  vuv,  xat,    £i{  t'odj  fjifXXovtai  atwi/aj.      Afxrjv.       ThcSC 

doxologies  of  Clemens  and  Polycarp  were  not  peculiar  to  them,  but 
were  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  their  days  ;  and  from 
this  venerable  authority  is  derived  that  form  of  words  which  appears 
to  have  been  used  through  all  the  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
is  often  repeated  in  the  English  liturgy,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost." 

This  account  of  the  early  doxologies  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  in  his 
letter  to  Trajan,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  when, 
speaking  of  the  Christians,  he  says,  "Affirmabant  banc  fuisse  summam 
vel  culi)ae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem 
convenire  ;  carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem."J 
And  Eusebius  appears  to  be  describing  this  carmen,  or  "  the  psalms, 
and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks, 
Eph.  V.  19,  when  he  says  in  the  fourth  century,  ^a^^iuot  xai  uSm  aSfX^wi- 

ortoi^;^jj;  irco  rtiatc^v  y^a^ciaai,  tov  Xoyov  -tov  ©fou,  "tov  X^cntoi/  vfiuouoi,  6£oXo'j'Ovi"tii.§ 

Although  the  Christians,  in  the  earliest  times,  honoured  the  memory 
of  martyrs,  by  meeting  at  the  places  where  they  had  suffered,  by 
celebrating  the  anniversary  days  of  their  martyrdom,  and  by  recom- 
mending the  imitation  of  their  example,  they  distinguished  most 
scrupulously  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  mortals  from  the  worship 
which  is  due  to  God.  For  their  principle,  as  it  is  expressed  at  a  later 
period  by  Origen,  was  this,  "  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped:  other 
beings  may  be  T't;«>jj  a|ta,  ov  fiev  xax  n^oaxwrjaius  ^°^  of(Ja3;uoi'.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  distinction,  the  two  verbs  7<e,orsxvinv  andc-iSfn^ai.  are 
used  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  second  century  to  express  the  homage 
which  belongs  to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  that  which  belongs 
to  the  Father.  When  the  Christians  were  charged  with  atheism, 
because  they  did  not  worship  idols,  Justin  Martyr  answered,  ''  We 
acknowledge  that  we  are  atheists  in  respect  of  those  who  are  com- 
monly called  gods,  but  not  in  respect  to  the  true  God,  the  Father  of 

•  Acts  vii.  59,  60.  f  Rev.  v.  13. 

*  Plin.  Epist.  Lib.  X.  97.  -    §  Eus.  Hist.  Ecc.  Lib.  V.  cap.  28. 
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all ;  both  him,  and  the  Son  who  came  from  him,  and  the  prophetical 

Spirit,  nfSoutOa  xai  rf(^oiixvtiovfiep,  Xoy&j  xai  a^r^Oeia  rLfxutvtt;  "* 

The  particulars  which  I  have  mentioned  may  suffice  as  a  specimen 
of  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  first  three  centuries.  I  do  not 
propose  to  entangle  myself  in  that  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  particular  passages,  which  Dr.  Priestley's  hasty  and  super- 
ficial History  of  Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ  has  occasioned. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  inaccuracy  has  been  completely  exposed 
by  his  able  and  learned  antagonists,  and  that  the  more  carefully  any 
one  examines  the  records  which  are  preserved  in  the  earliest  Christian 
writers,  he  will  be  the  more  fully  satisfied  of  the  following  points: 
that  although  a  few  individuals  had  begun,  even  then,  to  disseminate 
other  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  yet  the  great  body  of 
the  Christian  church  considered  him  as  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
worship  with  the  Father,  and  were  accustomed,  in  different  parts  of 
their  public  services  of  devotion,  to  ascribe  this  worship  to  liim ;  that 
his  title  to  tliis  worship  was  in  their  minds  connected  with  the  divinity 
of  his  nature  ;  and  that  the  principle  upon  which  their  practice  rested 
was  the  same  wliich  is  expressed  in  the  fourth  century  by  Cyril,  who, 
when  the  Christians  were  accused  by  the  Emperor  Julian  of  worship- 
ping, like  the  Heathen,  a  dead  man,  thus  answered :  "  We  do  not 
make  a  god  of  a  man,  but  we  worship  him  who  is  essentially  God, 
and  on  that  account,  is  fit  to  be  worshipped."! 

This  being  the  principle  upon  which  the  Christian  church  from  the 
earliest  times  had  worshipped  our  Saviour,  when  the  Arians,  in  the 
fourth  century,  avowedly  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  creature,  and 
yet  joined  with  other  Christians  in  worshipping  him,  Athanasins,  and 
all  those  writers  who  held  the  received  opinion  concerning  his  Person, 
charged  them  with  idolatry,  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  was 
practised  among  the  heathen.  Their  argument  was  this.  Heathen 
idolatry  did  not  consist  in  ascribing  the  same  dignity  and  rank  to  all 
the  multiplicity  of  gods  who  were  worshipped;  for  the  cosmogony  of 
the  philosophers,  which  always  exhibited  some  theory  of  the  gods  as 
a  branch  of  the  system  of  nature,  generally  proceeded  upon  the  sup- 
position of  there  hc'iug  e'l-s  o-yi^i'^'^os i  xm  noxKoi.  yivvTjtot, ;  and  the  populai 
traditionary  theology  of  the  poets,  and  the  vulgar  exalted  the  Father 
of  gods  and  men  far  above  the  other  objects  of  worship.  But  heathen 
idolatry  consisted  in  this,  that  the  same  kind  of  worship  was  paid  to 
deities  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  and  produced,  as  to  that 
Being  who  was  called  supreme ;  and  that  men,  proceeding  gradually 
in  this  prostitution  of  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  one  unorigi- 
nate  Intelligence,  came  to  worship  animals  which  had  their  birth  upon 
earth,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  which,  however  splendid  or  useful, 
are  confessedly  the  workmanship  of  some  mind.  This  is  the  very 
account  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  which  the  Apostle  Paul  gives, 

Rom.  i.  25,  when  he  says,  EaeSa'jOrjaa.v  xat  (TMr^ivnav  -fyj  xTicrsi  rto^a  rov  xtvaavto.', 

not  as  in  our  translation,  '■'  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator ;"  but,  "  by  the  side  of  the  Creator,  along  with  him." 
But  these  words,  in  which  the  apostle  most  accurately  describes  thft 
practice  of  the  heathen,  may  be  literally  applied  to  the  Arians.     For 

•  Apol.  Prima,  p.  11.  \  Cyril,  cont.  Jul.  Lib.  VI.  p.  203.  Ed.  Lipe. 
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in  their  zeal  to  maintain  the  honour  of  God  the  Father,  they  had 
represented  him  as  having,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  produced  out  of 
nothing  that  glorious  being  who  is  called  the  Son,  and  after  having 
thus  separated  the  Son  from  the  Father,  as  far  as  a  creature  is  neces- 
sarily separated  from  the  Creator,  they  worshipped  this  creature, 
sjMt^ivnav  rr)  xtiasi  rta^a  rov  xticavta.  It  is  truc  that  the  heathen  worshipped 
many  created  beings  in  conjunction  with  one  supreme,  whereas  the 
Arians  worshipped  only  one  :  but  this  circumstance  did  not  constitute 
any  essential  clifference  between  them.  The  principle  upon  which 
tlie  Arians  worshipped  Christ  was  so  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the 
worship  of  other  created  beings,  that  it  naturally  led  to  this  extension 
of  worship.  For,  as  Athanasius  reasons,  if  Christ  is  worshipped  on 
account  of  the  superior  eminence  of  his  glory,  it  follows  that  every 
inferior  being  ought  to  Avorship  its  superior ;  axx'  ovx  iariv  oi^rw;-  xz-t^^uan 

yag  X7'i,nfia  ou  n^oaxvvsi,  aXTjx  xtLOfxa  Qiov.'* 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Athanasius  and  the  writers  of  his  day, 
when  they  accused  the  Arians  of  idolatry,  for  worshipping  a  being 
whom  they  considered  as  a  creature.  The  ansAver  which  was  then 
made  to  the  charge  is  not  extant,  for  almost  all  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Arians  are  lost.  But  if  we  may  judge  of  their  answer  from 
the  replies  of  tlicir  adversaries,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  which  is  found  in  the  writings  of  those  who  in  later  times  have 
held  their  opinions. 

The  modern  Arians  attempt  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  idolatry  by  making  a  distinction  between  the  worship  which  they 
pay  to  God  the  Father,  and  that  which  they  pay  to  the  Son:  the 
former  they  call  supreme  divine  worshij),  the  latter  inferior  religious 
worship.  You  will  find  amongst  the  tracts  of  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn,  a 
sincere  and  zealous  assertor  of  Arian  principles  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  treatise  entitled,  A  Vindication  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  Unitarian  princi])les.  The  plan  of 
the  treatise  is  to  show,  that  supreme  divine  worship  is,  in  Scripture, 
neither  given  nor  required  to  be  given  to  Jesus  Christ;  that  the 
inferior  religious  worship  of  him,  which  the  Scriptures  allow  and 
command,  does  not  intrench  upon  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  God ; 
and  that  as  this  mark  of  honour  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  which 
the  Scriptures  expressly  warrant,  cannot  be  called  will-worship,  so  it 
does  not  afford  any  sanction  to  Pagan  or  Popish  idolatry.  A  distinc- 
tion of  the  same  kind  is  the  subject  of  several  of  those  propositions  in 
which  Dr.  Clarke  sets  forth  what  he  calls  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  and  this  is  his  man.ner  of  stating  it.  "  Supreme  honour  or 
Avorship  is  due  to  the  person  of  the  Father  singly ;  and  all  prayers  and 
praises  ought  primarily  or  ultimately  to  be  directed  to  the  person  of 
the  Father :  the  honour  Avhicli  the  Scriptures  direct  to  be  paid  to  the 
Son  is  upon  account  of  his  actions  and  attributes  relative  to  us,  in 
accomplishing  the  dispensation  of  God  toAvards  mankind,  and  must 
ahvays  be  understood  as  redounding  ultimately  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father." 

The  Roman  Catholics  employ  the  same  distinction  between  supreme 
and  inferior  AVorship  in  vindication  of  their  Avorshipping  angels,  the 

•  Athan.  Orat.  II.  23, 
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Virgin  Mary,  and  departed  saints.  They  have  marked  the  distinction 
by  ^at^tia,  and  S^vkcm,  two  words  which  were  used  promiscuously  in 
ancient  times,  but  which  are  carefully  separated  in  the  church 
of  Rome;  the  first  Ijeing  employed  to  express  that  worship  whicii 
belongs  to  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all ;  the 
second,  to  express  that  inferior  worship  which  it  appears  to  them 
lawful  and  fit  to  yield  to  beings  created  by  God.  They  admit,  thai 
the  practice  of  the  heathen  deserves  the  severest  condemnation,  be 
cause  it  was  fiSw^oxar^fta,  i.  e.  idoiolatria,  giving  the  highest  worship 
to  idols  ;  but  they  contend  that  no  part  of  their  practice  deserves  tht; 
name  of  idolatry,  because  it  is  only  bovxna.  which  they  pay  to  any  of 
the  creatures  whom  they  worship. 

It  is  of  no  importance  in  the  present  argument,  to  investigate  at 
what  period  of  the  Christian  church  the  distinction  of  these  two  words 
was  invented.  It  is  manifest  that  the  distinction  was  unknown  to 
the  apostle  Paul ;  for  speaking  of  the  heathen,  he  says  in  one  place, 

(^.tkt^tvaa,v  irj  xtiatt,  -ta^a  iov  xtiaavfa.  ',*  in  another,  ibov'KsvaatB   rot?  firj  ipvoct  ovn 

^fotj.f  Athanasius  and  the  writers  of  his  day  appear  to  have  followc^ 
the  Scripture  in  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  two  words;  and  the 
whole  train  of  reasoning  which  they  employ  against  the  Arians  shows 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  that  distinction  betwixt  supreme  and  in- 
ferior worship,  which  the  two  words  have  been  employed  to  mark. 
The  fallacy  of  the  distinction  has  been  fully  exposed  by  the  learned 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  several  places  of  his  works,  and  particularly  in 
his  Discourse  concerning  the  nature  of  Idolatry.  It  is  touched  upon 
occasionally  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  his  valuable  work,  entitled  The  In- 
tellectual System  of  the  Universe  :  and  it  is  stated  at  great  length  and 
with  much  perspicuity,  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  by  the  other  writers  whom  the  revival  of  the  Arian  controversy 
in  the  last  century  has  called  forth  in  defence  of  the  ancient  faith  of 
the  church. 

The  arguments,  opposed  by  the  Athanasian  writers  to  the  answers 
by  which  the  Arians  endeavour  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  idolatry,  may  thus  be  stated  in  few  words.  There  is  no 
intim-.tion  in  Scripture  of  any  distinction  between  supreme  or  ultimate, 
and  inferior  or  relative  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  worship,  which 
is  the  expression  of  that  veneration  and  submission  of  soul  that  is  due 
to  God,  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  consisting  of  certain  outward 
acts,  such  as  adoration,  prayer,  offering  sacrifice,  burning  incense,  and 
making  vows  ;  all  which  acts  are  cleaily  discriminated  from  expres- 
sions of  the  respect  due  to  creatures.  Instead  of  allowing  these  acts 
of  worship  to  be  performed  to  creatures  upon  this  provision  that  they 
ultimately  tend  to  his  glory,  the  Almighty  hath  chosen  to  guard  the 
honour  of  his  great  name  by  claiming  them  as  exclusively  his  own  ; 
and  we  are  not  left  to  distinguish  an  act  of  worship  performed  to  a 
creature,  from  the  same  act  performed  to  the  Creator,  by  the  difference 
of  intention,  the  different  degrees  of  esteem  which  accompany  the  act ; 
but  we  are  required  to  follow  the  precise  rule  kid  down  in  Scripture, 
according  to  which  the  worship  of  a  creature  never  can  agree  with 
the  worship  of  the  Creator,  but  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  being  an  in- 

•  Rom.  i.  25.  f  Gal.  iv.  8. 
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vasioii  of  (he  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  character 
which  Paul  gives  of  the  heathen,  is,  t6.t%(voaf(  rotj  firj  ^van  w-i  ^fotj ,-  and 
Christians,  says  one  Father,  return  to  hevii] wmsm,  -tri  xtian  owaianuxovtef 
tov  ^van  Qsov.  "  Either,  therefore,"  says  another,,"  let  the  Arians  cease 
to  worship  him  whom  they  call  a  creature,  or  cease  to  call  liim  a 
creature  whom  they  worship,  lest,  under  the  name  of  worship,  they 
be  found  to  commit  sacrilege." 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  argument  upon  both  sides,  in  the  Arian 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  worship  of  Christ.  I  have  now  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  form  which  this  subject  has  assumed  in 
the  Socinian  controversy. 

When  Socinus,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  revived  that 
opinion  which  had  been  broached  by  a  few  individuals  in  the  first 
century,  that  Christ  w^as  a  mere  man,  he  did  not  so  far  depart  from 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  church  as  to  deny  that  Christ  ought  to  be 
worshipped.  But  having  represented  the  title  of  Christ  to  worship, 
as  founded  upon  that  universal  dominion  with  which  he  was  invested 
after  the  resurrection,  Socinus  endeavoured  to  show,  that  there  is  no 
instance  in  Scripture  of  our  Saviour's  being  worshipped  pi  ior  to  his 
resurrection,  and  that  all  the  instances  of  worship  paid  to  him  posterior 
to  that  period  iiave  a  reference  to  the  glory  and  power  to  which  he 
was  tlien  exalted  in  consequence  of  the  actions  which  he  had  done 
upon  earth;  and  he  maintained  that,  independently  of  any  positive 
precept,  the  kingdom  which  our  Lord  received,  and  the  authority 
which  he  continues  to  exercise  in  relation  to  us,  create  an  obligation 
upon  Christians  to  worship  him.  Several  of  those,  who  held  the 
same  opinion  with  Socinus  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  this  speculation.  They  contended  that  if  Clnist  be 
merely  a  man  he  never  can  be  entitled  to  any  other  kind  of  honour 
than  that  which  is  due  to  human  excellence,  and  that  no  degree  of 
exaltation  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  his  disciples  for  ascribing  to  him 
that  worship  which  belongs  to  God.  Socinus  did  not  perceive  or  did 
not  choose  to  admit  that  this  was  a  consequence  which  flowed  from 
his  principles.  There  is  extant  in  his  works  a  dispute  between  him 
and  Franciscus  Davides  upon  this  subject.  The  dispute  ended,  like 
most  others,  without  changing  the  opinion  of  either  of  the  parties: 
Socinus  continued  to  inveigh  against  those  who  refused  to  worship 
Christ ;  and  he  gave  his  consent  that  Franciscus  Davides  should  be 
susponded  from  his  public  ministry,  merely  for  his  teaching  that 
Christ  ought  not  to  be  worshipped. 

But  there  is  so  manifest  a  repugnancy  between  the  worship  of 
Christ  and  the  pure  principles  of  Socinianism,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  authority  to  preserve  this  branch  of  the  practice  of  Socinus 
amongst  those  who  received  and  followed  out  his  system.  Accord- 
ingly, Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  all  the  Socinians  of  the  last 
century,  who  call  themselves  Unitarians,  have  openly  disclaimed  the 
worship  of  Christ.  While  they  profess  the  highest  veneration  for  the 
name  of  Socinus,  they  consider  his  zeal  for  defending  the  Avorship  of 
Christ,  as  either  an  accommodation  to  established  opinion,  which  he 
judged  prudent  at  the  first  introduction  of  his  system,  or  as  a  degree 
of  prejudice  and  weakness  of  which  even  his  mind  was  unable  to 
divest  itself:  and  they  remove  what  they  call  an  imperfection  which 
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aaliered  to  the  first  sketch  of  the  Socinian  doctrine,  by  avowing  as 
Iheir  principle,  that  rehgious  worship  is  to  be  offered  to  one  God  the 
Father  only,  as  his  incommunicable  honour  and  prerogative.  Their 
chief  objections  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  amount  to 
this,  that  it  contains  prayers  addressed  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  their  prac- 
tice in  their  meetings  is  to  avoid  every  form  of  words  which  seems  to 
imply  that  he  is  an  object  of  worship. 

Tile  arguments  by  which  the  modern  Unitarians  vindicate  this 
practice,  appear  to  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  different 
acceptations  of  ne^oaxwM,  the  word  which,  both  in  the  Septuagint  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  translated  worship.  It  sometimes  marks 
adoration,  and  sometimes  nothing  more  than  that  prostration  of  the 
body  which  was  common  in  eastern  countries  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  superior.  It  is  used  in  this  last  sense  by  Herodotus,*  and  even 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  1  Chron.  xxix.  20,  we  read,  "  that  all 
the  congregation  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lord 
and  the  king,  /.  e.  they  bowed  their  bodies  in  testimony  of  reverence 
both  for  the  God  and  the  king  of  Israel.  Nay,  in  one  of  our  Lord's 
parables.  Matt,  xviii.  26,  it  is  said,  that  the  servant  falling  down  be- 
fore his  Master,  "  rt^oafXDi/ft  atru."  But  the  advantage  which  the  Uni- 
tarians derive  from  this  ambiguous  use  of  the  Greek  word  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  For  besides  that  circumstances  will  almost  always 
clearly  indicate  whether  the  action  marked  by  Tte.o'jxwit^  expresses,  in 
that  case,  religious  homage,  or  merely  the  highest  degree  of  civil  re- 
spect, we  derive  our  warrant  for  worshipping  Christ  not  simply  from 
the  application  of  that  word,  but  from  a  variety  of  acts  which,  al- 
though they  are  by  no  means  implied  in  the  literal  sense  of  rt^offzvww, 
go  to  make  up  the  general  notion  of  worship,  and  in  which  there  is 
nothing  equivocal.  We  say  that  there  are  in  Scripture  many  instances 
of  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  being  addressed  to  Jesus,  all  of 
which  imply  a  conviction  in  the  worshippers  that  his  knowledge  and 
power  are  not  limited,  and  that  he  is  every  where  present :  and  from 
these  instances,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  command  to  honour 
him  even  as  we  honour  the  Father,t  and  with  the  revelation  of  the 
glory  of  his  character,  and  his  relation  to  us,  we  infer  that  it  is  not 
only  lawful,  but  proper  for  Christians  to  worship  him. 

The  Unitarians  endeavour  to  invalidate  this  conclusion  by  a  labour- 
ed attempt  to  explain  the  Scriptures  in  a  consistency  with  their  own 
system.  They  say,  that  the  thanksgivings  which  we  quote  are  mere 
effusions  of  gratitude  ;  -that  the  prayers  are  only  wishes ;  that  the  in- 
vocation of  Stephen  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  the  doxologies  in  the 
book  of  the  Revelation  were  addressed  to  Jesus  when  he  was  pre- 
sent, and  do  not  warrant  us  to  pray  to  him  or  praise  him  when  he  is 
absent.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  their  criticisms. 
But  if  you  take  the  instances  of  worship  being  paid  to  Jesus,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  has  very  fairly  collected  in  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  read  at  the  same  time  the  commentaries  upon  these  texts, 
which  Mr.  Lindsey  has  inserted  in  the  sequel  to  his  Apology,  and  in 
a  separate  dissertation  upon  this  subject,  you  will  have  an  excellent 
specimen  of  that  kind  of  Scripture  criticism  which  the  Socinians  are 

*  Herod.  Polym.  136.  f  John  v.  23. 
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oiten  obliged  to  employ  in  defence  of  different  parts  of  theii  system, 
and  which,  in  giving  a  sense  of  Scripture  far  from  being  obvious,  re- 
quires such  an  expense  of  ingenuity  as  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  their  opinions  are  not  founded 
in  Scripture. 

The  controversy  between  the  Athanasians,  the  Arians,  and  the  So- 
cinians,  upon  the  points  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  may  be 
thus  shortly  stated.  The  Athanasian  syllogism  is,  none  but  God 
ought  to  be  worshipped :  Jesus  Christ  is  worshipped  in  Scripture ; 
therefore  he  is  God.  The  Arian  syllogism  is,  supreme  worship  is  due 
to  God,  but  inferior  worship  may  be  paid  to  a  creature  :  It  is  only 
inferior  worship  that  is  paid  to  Jesus  Christ  in  Scripture ;  therefore, 
although  he  be  worshipped,  he  is  a  creature.  The  Socinian  syllogism 
is,  none  but  God  ought  to  be  worshipped :  Christ  is  not  God  ;  there- 
fore all  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  ascribe  Avorship  to 
him,  are  to  be  explained  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  consistent  with  this 
conclusion.  The  Socinians  adopt  the  major  proposition  of  the  Atha- 
nasian syllogism,  that  Christ  is  not  to  be  worshipped.  The  Arians 
deny  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Arians  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  the 
major  proposition  is  by  a  distinction  which,  we  say,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  Scripture.  The  manner  in  which  the  Socinians  attempt  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  minor  proposition  is  by  a  kind  of  criticism 
which,  we  say,  does  violence  to  Scripture.  If  it  shall  appear  to  you, 
upon  examining  the  subject,  that  we  are  right  in  saying  so,  you  will 
be  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  consistency  of  the  Athanasian  sys- 
tem. According  to  that  system,  the  Scriptures  having  ascribed  to 
Jesus  the  names,  the  attributes,  and  the  actions  of  God,  and  having 
expressly  declared  that  he  is  God,  give  us  a  practical  proof  that  those 
whom  the  Spirit  guided  into  all  truth,  considered  him  as  God,  by  their 
paying  him  that  worship  which  the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  the  in- 
communicable prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Here  is  a  chain 
of  argument  in  which  nothing  appears  to  be  wanting.  All  the  parts 
of  it  hang  together,  and  support  one  another.  It  produced  a  convic- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  first  proposed ;  and  the  authority  of  example,  the  respect  which 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  pay  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  placed 
in  a  most  favourable  situation  for  judging,  is  thus  superinduced  to 
warrant  that  conclusion  which  the  declarations  of  Scripture  appear 
to  us  to  establish,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  essentially  God. 
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It  is  one  part  of  the  third  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
that  he  is  truly  God.  But  the  whole  history  of  his  life  exhibits  him 
as  a  man;  and  the  constant  language  of  Scripture  upon  this  head, 
which  has  led  the  Socinians  to  consider  him  as  merely  a  man,  is  the 
ground  of  the  other  part  of  the  third  opinion  concerning  his  person, 
that  he  is  not  only  truly  God,  but  also  truly  man. 

The  proofs  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  obvious  to  the  plainest  understanding  ;  and  whatever  difficuUies 
may  occur  to  those  who  attempt  to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  the 
opinion  itself  has  been  generally  held  in  the  Christian  church. 
Although  Jesus  upon  some  occasions  assumes  this  exalted  title,  "the 
Son  of  God,"  he  generally  calls  himself  by  a  name  most  significant 
of  his  humanity,  "  the  Son  of  man."  We  found  by  an  analysis  of  the 
beginning  of  John's  gospel,  that  "  the  Word,"  who  "  in  the  beginning 
was  with  God,  and  was  God,"  is  called  Jesus  Christ;  and  we  read 
elsewhere  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  was  "  wearied  with  his  journey,"* 
that  "  he  was  hungry,"!  that  "  he  ate  and  drank,"J  that  his  soul  was 
"  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death,"§  that  "  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  from  the  grave. "1| 

These  propositions,  so  opposite  to  one  another,  imply  a  correspond- 
ing di(f.?rence  of  nature  in  the  person  concerning  whom  all  of  them 
are  atfirmed.  There  is  an  illusion  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
if  he  who  made  the  worlds,  and  he  who  "  was  an  hungered,"  is  not 
the  same  person  ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  that  he  who  made  the  worlds 
was  God,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  who  was  an  hungered  was 
man.  The  inference  thus  clearly  drawn,  from  laying  different 
passages  together,  is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  those  places 
which  present  in  one  view  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.     Of  this  kind  are  the  three  following. 

John  i.  14.  Kat  o  Myo^  do^l  lytvito.  The  Socinians,  in  conformity  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  understand  this 
phrase  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  God 
resided  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  and  might  thus  figuratively  be  said 
to  have  become  flesh.  But  all  those,  both  Athanasians  and  Arians, 
who  consider  ^oyoj  in  the  first  verse  as  denoting  a  person,  must  under- 
stand what  is  here  said  of  him  as  meaning,  "  this  person  became 

•  John  iv.  6.  -j-  Mark  xi,  12.  +  Mark  ii.  14. 

§  Matth.  xxvi.  38.  |  John  xix.  xi. 
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flesh,  or  was  incarnate."  And  all  that  is  said  of  the  y^oyo?  in  the 
former  verse  may  be  appHed  to  the  person  who,  at  a  certain  time 
became  flesh. 

Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  The  apostle  is  recommending  to  Christians 
humility,  from  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  order  to  explain  what  mind  was  in 
Christ,  or  what  degree  of  luniiility  he  exhibited,  the  apostle  describes 
two  different  states  of  Christ,  one  which  he  resigned,  and  another  to 
which  he  submitted  ;  and  his  humility  consisted  in  descending  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  first  state  is  expressed  by  this  phrase, 
ij  IV  ixo^/pY]  Qcov  vva^x<^i>.  The  Sociniaiis,  who  do  not  admit  that  Jesus 
Christ  ever  was  in  any  state  more  dignified  than  that  of  a  man,  have 
no  other  mode  of  explaining  this  phrase,  but  by  applying  it  to  those 
extraordinary  displays  of  divine  wisdom  and  power  which  Jesus 
exhibited  upon  earth,  and  by  which  he  who  was  merely  a  man, 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  to  be  a  God.  But  this 
interpretation,  besides  that  it  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  import 
of  the  phrase,  inverts  the  order,  and  impairs  the  force  of  the  whole 
passage.  It  represents  the  /xo^^t]®iov  as  posterior  to  the  actvwctj,  and 
the  humility  of  Christ  as  consisting  purely  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
employ  his  extraordinary  powers  in  preserving  his  life.  Whereas 
the  ,«ogt)7  @eov  appears  intended  by  the  apostle  to  represent  a  state 
prior  to  the  xfvwa^,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  Christ's  appearance 
upon  earth  becomes  an  example  of  humility. 

The  Arians,  who  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  often  appeared  under  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  person,  and  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  employ 
these  appearances  to  explain  this  phrase,  ''  Who,  being  before  his 
incarnation  in  the  form  of  God,  appeared  during  his  life  in  the  form 
of  a  man."  The  Athanasians,  who  believe  that  Jesus  is  essentially 
God,  understand  by  no^iprj&cov.  not  a  character  which  he  occasionally 
personated,  but  those  glories  of  the  divine  nature  which  from  eternity 
belonged  to  him,  which,  in  reference  to  the  phrase  used  in  the  4th 
verse,  may  be  called  tatavtov,  and  which  correspond  to  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  6th  verse,  -ro  nvai  noOfv  Whether  the  Arian  or  Athana- 
sian  interpretation  of  ito^l"?  ®fo*'  be  adopted,  Jesus  Christ  did  display 
great  humility  in  becoming  a  man.  But  the  Arians  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  their  system  with  the  second  clause  of  the  6th  verse.  They 
cannot  adopt  our  translation,  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal, 
with  God,"  because  that  clearly  implies  that  he  was  once  equal  with 
God,  and  that  he  considered  this  equality  as  his  right,  which  he  was 
not  under  any  obligation  to  resign.  They  translate  the  clause,  there- 
fore, thus,  "  He  did  not  look  upon  the  being  honoured  equally  with 
God,  as  a  prize  to  be  snatched,  eagerly  laid  hold  of.  He  did  not 
covet  it."  Dr.  Clarke  has  defended  this  translation  with  the  ability 
of  a  scholar ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  as  far  as  a^na)fiov  rjyriaaro  is  concerned, 
with  success.  For  whether  we  consider  these  two  words  in  them- 
selves, or  compare  the  few  places  of  other  authors  where  they  occur, 
it  appears  more  natural  to  render  them,  "  thought  a  prey  of  which  he 
was  eager  or  tenacious,"  than  "  thought  it  a  robbery."  But  if  you 
read  the  perspicuous  able  commentary  which  Bishop  Sherlock  has 
given  in  the  first  three  parts  of  his  discourse  on  this  text,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  discourses,  vou  will  perceive 
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that,  although  the  Ariaiis  are  delivered  from  that  direct  contradiction 
to  their  system  which  the  translation  in  our  Bible  bears,  yet  even 
their  own  translation  does  not  give  any  essential  support  to  their 
system.  For  ro  ttrat  toa  ©e^  refers  to  the  same  thing  with  ;uo^(}»?  ©eou, 
and,  being  set  in  opposition  to  the  appearance  of  a  creature  which 
Christ  assumed,  impUes  an  essential  equality  with  God.  But  if  he 
had  no  right  to  this  equality,  it  is  a  strange  instance  of  humiUty  in 
Christ,  that  he  had  not  the  presumption  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Whereas 
if  he  had  a  right,  his  not  eagerly  retaining  it,  but  laying  aside  the 
appearance  of  it,  was  the  greatest  humility.  So  tliat  the  apostle's 
argtmient  turns  upon  the  right  of  Christ  to  be  like  God ;  and  the  only 
difference  created  by  the  two  translations  is  this — according  to  our 
translation,  tlie  last  clause  of  the  6th  verse  is  a  continuation  of  the 
description  of  the  prior  state  of  Christ :  according  to  Dr.  Clarke's,  it 
is  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  his  humiliation.  You  will  per- 
ceive the  course  of  the  apostle's  argument  in  the  following  paraphrase  : 
"Jesus  Christ,  who,  before  he  appeared  upon  earth,  was  in  the  form 
of  God,  i.  e.  possessed  all  the  glories  of  the  divine  nature,  was  not 
tenacious  of  this  equality  with  God,  did  not  consider  it  as  a  thing  to 
be  eagerly  grasped,  but  emptied  himself.  He  could  not  cease  to  be 
God,  but  he  divested  himselfof  those  glories  which  constitute  the  form 
of  God,  having  taken  the  form  of  a  servant.  Had  he  appeared  as  an 
angel,  this  would  have  been  taking,  in  respect  of  God,  the  form  of  a 
servant;  and  therefore  it  is  added  as  the  specific  description  of  that 
form  of  a  servant  which  he  took,  having  become  in  the  likeness  of 
men  ;  and  although  he  retained  the  nature  of  God,  yet,  as  to  outward 
appearance  or  fashion,  being  found  by  those  who  sought  to  take  avi^ay 
his  life,  such  as  man  is,  he  humbled  himself  so  far,  that,  when  he  had 
power  to  retain  his  life,  he  surrendered  it,  and  submitted  to  an  igno- 
minious death." 

By  this  natural  interpretation,  the  succession  of  propositions  con- 
tained in  this  passage  teaches  us  that  the  same  person  who  was  God 
became  man ;  and  since  he  who  was  once  God  must  be  always  God, 
the  nature  of  God  being  unchangeable,  it  follows  that  he  was  at  the 
same  time  both  God  and  man. 

The  same  thing  is  intimated  less  clearly,  but  with  a  little  attention 
it  will  appear,  not  less  exclusively,  in  the  third  passage,  Heb.  ii.  14, 
16.  The  apostle  is  giving  a  reason  why  the  Captain  of  Salvation 
took  part  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  reason  is,  that  he  might  have  it  in 
his  power  to  die,  because  his  death  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  our 
deliverance  from  death.  But  as  nobody  thinks  of  giving  a  reason 
why  a  man  should  be  a  man,  the  apostles  givmg  a  reason  why  Christ 
took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  implies  that  this  was  not  the  necessary 
condition  of  his  being,  but  that  it  was  a  matter  of  choice  ;  and  there- 
fore it  follows  not  only  that  he  existed  before  he  made  the  choice, 
but  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  different  choice,  i.  e.  that 
he  existed  in  a  state  which  admitted  of  his  choosing  a  more  splendid 
appearance,  had  he  so  inclined.  That  this  state  was  superior  to  the 
condition  of  angels,  is  made  plain  by  the  16th  verse,  the  most  literal 
and  proper  rendering  of  which  is,  "  For  truly  he  lays  not  hold  of 
angels,  but  he  lays  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  u9fv,  upon  account 
of  his  making  which  choice,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  in  ail 
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things  be  made  like  his  brethren.  Now  whether  "  laying  hold  of 
angels"  implies,  as  the  Socinians  are  fond  of  interpreting  the  phrase, 
"helping  angels,"  because  they  do  not  suppose  that  Christ  had  it  in 
his  power  to  be  like  an  angel ;  or  whether  it  means,  according  to  our 
translation,  laying  hold  of  them,  so  as  to  assume  their  nature  and 
form,  the  phrase  is  very  improper,  unless  the  Being  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied was  so  far  superior  to  angels,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  pass 
by  them  or  not,  to  lay  hold  of  them  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  And  this 
Being,  who,  in  his  antecedent  state  of  existence  was  superior  to  an- 
gels, it  is  here  said,  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  which  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  men ;  and  because  he  was  thus  made  in  all  things  like 
them,  they  are  called  his  brethren. 

The  review  of  these  three  passages  suggests  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment upon  this  subject,  which  may  be  thus  stated  in  a  few  words. 
The  names,  the  characters,  the  actions,  and  the  honours  of  God  are 
ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ :  the  affections,  the  infirmities,  and  the  sufljer- 
ings  of  man  are  also  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ ;  therefore  in  him  the 
divine  and  human  natures  were  united,  or  the  same  Person  is  both 
God  and  man. 

It  would  seem  that  this  inference  should  be  admitted  by  all  those 
who  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture ;  and, 
had  Christians  rested  in  this  inference,  there  could  not  have  been 
much  variety  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  But  when  men  began  to 
speculate  concerning  the  manner  of  that  union  which  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  to  believe,  they  soon  went  far  beyond  the  measure  of  infor- 
mation Avhich  the  Scriptures  aftbrd.  They  multiplied  words  without 
having  clear  ideas ;  their  meaning  being,  in  this  way,  never  perfectly 
apprehended  by  themselves  was  readily  misunderstood  by  others  ;  and 
the  controversies  upon  this  point,  which,  at  the  beghming,  involved  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  degenerated  at  last  into  a 
verbal  dispute,  conducted  with  much  acrimony,  hi  the  mere  jargon 
of  metaphysics. 

Those  sects  who  considered  Jesus  as  merely  a  man,  whatever  was 
the  date  of  their  existence,  or  whatever  were  the  numbers  that  em- 
braced their  tenets,  escaped  by  the  simplicity  of  their  system  from 
this  controversy.  But  the  great  body  of  Christians,  who  learned  from 
Scripture  that  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man,  differed  widely  in 
their  speculations  as  to  the  manner  of  reconciling  the  opposite  descrip- 
tions of  his  Person ;  and,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  dis- 
pute was  of  much  importance,  because  it  turned  upon  the  reality  of 
the  two  natures,  or  the  permanency  of  their  union. 

In  the  history  of  this  controversy  our  attention  is  first  engaged  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Gnostics.  All  the  Gnostics  agreed  in  considering 
the  Christ  as  an  emanation  from  the  Supreme  Mind,  an  JEon  of  the 
highest  order  sent  from  the  Pleroma,  i.  e.  the  space  inhabited  by  those 
spirits  who  had  emanated  from  the  Supreme  Mind,  to  deliver  the  hu- 
man race.  But  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  system  was  the 
inherent  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter,  all  of  them  agreed  also 
in  thinking  it  impossible  that  so  exalted  a  spirit  was  truly  and  perma- 
nently united  to  a  gross  material  substance.  Some  of  them,  there- 
fore, snp])osed  that  Jesus,  although  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  w?£ 
not  really  a  man ;  that  the  body  which  the  Jews  saw  was  either  a 
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phantasm  that  played  upon  their  senses,  or,  if  it  had  a  real  existence, 
was  a  spiritual  substance,  not  formed  of  the  same  corruptible  mate- 
rials as  our  bodies,  standing  in  no  need  of  those  supplies  which  it 
seemed  to  receive,  and  incapable  of  those  sufferings  which  it  seemed 
to  endure.  Those  Gnostics,  who  considered  Jesus  as  a  man  only  in 
appearance,  are  known  by  the  name  Soxjjtai.  Other  Gnostics,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  mere  phantasm  of  a  body  with  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  followed  the  more  substantial  system  of  Ce- 
rinthus,  who  held  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  man  born  like  other 
men,  and  not  distinguished  from  his  countrymen,  till  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  innocence  of  his  life ; 
that  when  he  came  to  John  to  be  baptized,  that  exalted  JEon  called 
the  Christ,  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  or  in  the  man- 
ner in  wljich  a  dove  descends,  and  continued  to  inhabit  his  body 
during  the  period  of  his  ministry ;  that  the  person  called  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  man,  all  whose  actions  were  directed  by  the  ^on  who  dwelt 
within  him,  but  that  when  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  the  Christ  returned  to  the  Pleroma,  and  Jesus  was  left  to  suffer 
and  to  die. 

It  is  a  tradition  derived  from  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  that  the 
Apostle  John  lived  to  witness  both  these  branches  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy,  and  that  he  wrote  his  gospel  and  his  epistles  on  purpose  to 
correct  their  errors ;  and  this  tradition  is  very  much  confirmed  by  our 
observing  that  by  means  of  the  continual  reference  which  his  writings 
bear  to  the  tenets  that  were  then  spreading  among  Christians,  we  are 
able  to  derive  from  them  the  clearest  proofs  both  of  the  divinity  and 
of  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour.  Thus,  in  his  gospel,  as  he  begins 
with  declaring  "the  word  was  God,"  so  he  says  at  the  14th  verse, 
"  the  word  was  made  flesh :"  and  in  his  1st  Epistle,  v.  20,  as  he  says 
of  Jesus  Christ,  "  This  is  the  true  God,"  so  he  bears  his  testimony 
both  against  the  Cerinthians,  who  separated  Jesus  from  Christ,  (ii.  22,) 
and  against  the  Docetae,  who  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  truly  a 
man.  (iv.  2,  3.)  The  phrase  used  in  the  last  of  these  passages,  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,"  furnishes  an  argument  which  Dr.  Horsley 
has  urged  with  his  wonted  acuteness  against  the  modern  Unitarians. 
The  argument  is  this :  Unless  the  words  "  in  the  flesh"  are  mare  ex- 
pletives, they  limit  the  words  "  is  come"  to  some  particular  manner 
of  coming.  This  limitation  either  is  nugatory,  or  it  presumes  a  pos- 
sibility of  other  ways  of  coming.  Bat  it  was  not  possible  for  a  mere 
man  to  come  otherwise  than  in  the  flesh ;  therefore  .Jesus  Christ  is  more 
than  man.  And  thus  in  this  proposition,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,"  the  deuial  of  which  John  makes  a  mark  of  Antichrist,  there  is 
an  allusion  both  to  the  divinity  and  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour. 

While  the  general  principles  of  the  Gnostics  led  them  to  deny  the 
reality  of  Christ's  body,  it  is  the  character  of  that  system  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ApoUinarian,  to  ascribe  to  our  Saviour  a 
true  body,  but  not  a  human  soul.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ancient  Arians,  who  held  Christ  to  be  the  most  exalted  spirit  that 
had  proceeded  from  God,  considered  this  spirit  as  performing  the 
functions  of  a  human  soul  in  the  body  which  it  assumed,  so  that,  as 
in  all  mere  men,  there  is  the  union  of  a  body  with  a  human  soul,  there 
was  in  the  oerson  of  Jesus  Christ  the  union  of  a  body  with  an  angelical 
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spirit.  ApoUinaris  did  not  hold  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  Arius.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Athanasius,  himself  an  able  and  zealous  assertor  ol 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  But  he  conceived  that  the  most  natiu-al  way  of 
explaining  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  to  consider  the 
Godhead  as  supplying  the  place  of  a  soul,  and  the  body  which  the 
Godhead  animated,  as  in  all  respects  like  the  bodies  of  other  men ; 
and  as  this  system  appeared  to  degrade  the  Godhead,  by  subjecting 
it  to  all  the  sensatiojis  of  a  human  soul,  ApoUinaris  endeavoured  to 
obviate  the  objection  arising  from  this  degradation,  by  recurriug  to  a 
distinction  well  known  in  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy ;  a  distinction 
between  -^vxr;,  the  sensitive  soul  which  man  has  in  common  with  the 
other  animals,  and  vuvi,  the  rational  soul  by  which  he  is  raised  above 
them.  ApoUinaris  held  that  Christ  assumed,  together  with  the  body, 
the  ■h>xi^  or  principle  of  animal  life ;  but  that  he  did  not  assume  the 
fovi,  the  principle  of  thought  and  reason,  because  all  the  offices  which 
belong  to  this  higher  power  were  in  him  performed  by  the  Godhead. 

The  modern  Arians,  who,  in  the  last  century,  have  revived  the 
ancient  tenet,  that  Christ  the  Word  is  an  exalted  angel,  incline  to  adopt 
the  Apollinarian  system.  It  appears  to  them  superfluous  to  place  the 
spirit  of  an  angel  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  the  same  body  ;  and  they 
say,  that  the  easiest  explication  of  this  phrase,  "  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,"  that  which  preserves  the  most  proper  unity  of  person,  and 
renders  Jesus  Christ,  strictly  speaking,  one  intelligent  agent,  is  this, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  angel,  who  is  called  the  Word,  inhabited  and 
animated  a  human  body.  The  modern  Arians  defend  this  Apollina- 
rian system  by  the  following  arguments.  As  the  body  is  the  only 
part  of  human  nature  which  we  perceive,  and  as  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manner  of  the  union  between  body  and  mind,  the 
name  man  is  properly  applied  to  every  being  which  possesses  a  human 
body,  performing  its  functions  under  the  guidance  of  a  spirit,  whatever 
the  origin  or  rank  of  that  spirit  be  :  and  accordingly  those  inhabitants 
of  heaven  who  appeared  frequently  under  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  angels  who  appeared  at  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are  called  men, 
because  they  had  the  appearance  of  men,  although  it  was  never  sup- 
posed that  they  had  a  human  soul.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  Christ's 
coming  in  the  flesh,  of  his  being  made  flesh,  of  his  taking  part  of  flesh 
and  blood  :  they  never  speak  of  his  taking  a  soul ;  and  all  the  phrases 
in  which  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Christ  are  mentioned,  do  not  denote 
diflerent  parts  of  the  same  person,  but  are  Hebrew  idioms  which  mean 
nothing  more  than  Christ  himself. 

The  answers  to  these  arguments  of  the  modern  Arians  which 
readily  occur  are  the  following :  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  truly  a 
man,  imless  he  assumed  that  kind  of  spirit  which  is  characteristical  of 
the  human  species ;  that  man  is  what  he  is,  by  his  mind  more  than 
by  his  body ;  and  that  if  our  Lord  stooped  to  the  external  form,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  disdain  to  connect  himself  with  the  spiritual 
inhabitant ;  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  transient  appearances 
of  angels  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  permanent  complete  humanity 
manifested  in  the  words,  the  actions,  and  the  sufferings  of  him  who 
"dwelt  among"  men  ;  and  that  the  expressions  of  Scripture  referring 
to  the  soul  of  Christ  are  so  many,  and  repeated  in  such  a  variety  of 
forms,  that  a  gl'eat  part  of  the  history  of  Jesus  is  enigmatical  and  illu- 
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sory,  unless  he  was  truly  a  man  in  respect  of  his  soul  as  well  as  ui 
respect  of  his  body. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  our  habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
suggest,  and  which  the  Athanasians  and  Socinians  of  our  days  con- 
spire in  opposing  to  the  Apollinarian  system.  But  there  is  another 
argument  which  was  considered  in  ancient  times  as  a  more  effectual 
refutation  of  the  Apollinarian  system  than  any  that  I  have  mentioned. 
It  was  universally  believed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  there  is  a  place  for  departed  spirits,  where  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  rest  in  joy  and  hope,  although  they  are  not  put  in  possession 
of  the  complete  happiness  of  heaven,  until  they  are  re-united  to  their 
bodies  at  the  last  day.  This  place  was  called  Hades,  hell,  a  word 
which,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  denoted  originally  not  a  state  of  pun- 
ishment, but  merely  the  habitation  of  departed  spirits,  as  the  grave  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  body.  Of  this  place  David  was  supposed  to 
speak  in  Psalm  xvi.  "  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption  ;"  and,  as  the  Apostle 
Peter  expressly  applies  these  words  to  Jesus,  Acts  ii.  31,  when  he 
says,  "  David,  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
that  his  soul  v/as  not  left  in  hell,  neither  did  his  flesh  see  corruption," 
it  was  believed  on  this  authority,  that  when  the  body  of  Christ  was 
committed  to  the  grave,  his  soul  went  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
and  remained  there  till  his  resurrection.  But  if  the  soul  of  Christ 
went  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  it  follows  that  he  had  a  complete 
human  soul,  and  was  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  his  body, 
made  like  his  brethren.  For  the  ^vxn-:  the  sensitive  soul  of  animals, 
does  not  enter  that  place  :  the  Godhead  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  confined  there ;  and  therefore  it  could  be  nothing  but  the  ^wj, 
the  reasoning  soul,  which  the  Apollinarian  system  denied  to  Christ, 
that  waited,  in  the  same  place  with  other  souls,  the  resurrection  of  his 
body. 

VVIien  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  second  of  those  which  are  called  general  councils,  condemned 
the  opinion  of  Apollinaris,  they  declared  that  they  considered  Christ  as 
being  ov-ti  oAfVxov-,  outs  avovK,  and  that  they  did  not  hold  amxri  trv  trie,  aa^xo^ 
nxoi'ouiav,  i.  e.  that  they  believed  him  to  be  truly  and  completely  a 
man.  The  church  did  not  long  rest  in  this  acknowledgment  of  that 
truth  which  the  Scriptures  seem  to  teach  upon  this  subject,  but 
soon  began  to  speculate  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  com- 
plete human  nature  is  united  with  the  Godhead,  and  from  their  specu- 
lations upon  this  incomprehensible  point  there  arose  different  sects, 
whose  peculiar  tenets  are  still  retained  in  some  parts  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  the  business  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  trace  the  origin 
and  the  progress  of  these  sects.  I  shall  content  myself  with  marking 
their  distinguishing  opinions,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  follow 
them  througii  the  labyrinth  of  metaphysics,  in  which  they  contended 
with  one  another,  I  shall  barely  suggest  the  general  views  upon 
which  the  different  opinions  proceeded. 

Nestorius,  who  had  been  taught  to  distinguish  accurately  between 
the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  was  offended  with  some  ex- 
pressions commonly  used  by  Christians  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  seemed  to  destroy  that  distinction,  and  particularly 
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with  their  calHng  the  virgin  Mary  ^toroxoj,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
Godhead  to  be  born.  His  zeal  provoked  opposition  ;  in  the  eager- 
ness of  controversy  he  was  led  to  use  unguarded  expressions;  and  he 
was  condemned  by  the  third  of  the  general  councils,  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  year  431.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  if  he  had  been  allowed  by  his  adversaries  fairly 
to  explain  them,  would  have  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
established  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  that  Christ  is  one  person,  in 
whom  two  natures  were  n)ost  closely  united.  But  whatever  was  the 
exteirt  of  the  error  of  Nestorius,  from  him  is  derived  that  system  con- 
cerning the  incarnation  of  Christ,  which  is  held  by  a  large  body  of 
Christians  in  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  other  regions  of  the  east,  and 
which  is  known  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  west  by  the  name 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  The  object  of  the  Nestorians  is  to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  ascribing  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  the  weakness 
of  humanity;  and  therefore  they  distinguish  between  Christ,  and  God 
who  dwelt  in  Christ  as  in  a  temple.  They  say,  that  from  the  moment 
of  the  virgin's  conception,  there  commenced  an  intimate  and  indis- 
soluble union  between  Christ  and  God,  that  these  two  persons  pre- 
sented in  Jesus  Christ  one  7te,osi^7iov,  or  aspect,  but  that  the  union  be- 
tween them  is  merely  an  union  of  will  and  affection,  such  in  kind  as 
that  which  subsists  between  two  friends,  although  much  closer  in 
degree. 

Opposite  to  the  Nestorian  opinion  is  the  Eutychian,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Eutyches,  an  abbot  of  Constantinople,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in  his  zeal  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Nestorius, 
was  carried  to  the  other  extreme.  Those  who  did  not  hold  the 
Nestorian  opinions  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  "  one  in- 
carnate nature"  of  Christ.  But  Eutyches  used  this  phrase  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  appear  to  teach  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
absorbed  in  the  divine,  and  that  his  body  had  no  real  existence.  This 
opinion  was  condemned  in  the  year  451,  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
the  fourth  general  council,  which  declared,  as  the  faith  of  the  catholic 
church,  that  Christ  is  one  person  ;  that  in  this  unity  of  person  there 
are  two  natiu'es,  the  divine  and  the  human;  and  that  there  is  no 
change,  or  mixture,  or  confusion  of  these  two  natures,  but  that  each 
retains  its  distinguishing  properties.  The  decree  of  Chalcedon  was 
not  universally  submitted  to.  But  many  of  the  successors  of  Euty- 
ches, wishing  to  avoid  the  palpable  absurdity  which  was  ascribed  to 
him,  of  supposing  that  one  nature  was  absorbed  by  another,  and 
anxious  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  that  unity  which  the  Nestorians 
divided,  declared  their  faith  to  be,  that  in  Christ  there  is  one  nature, 
but  that  this  nature  is  twofold  or  compounded. 

From  this  tenet,  the  meaning  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain, 
the  successors  of  Eutyches  derive  the  name  of  Monophysifes ;  and 
from  Jacob  Baradasus,  who  in  the  following  century  was  a  zealous 
and  successful  preacher  of  the  system  of  the  Monophysites,  they  are 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jacobites.  The  Monophy- 
sites or  Jacobites  are  found  chiefly  near  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris; 
they  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  Nestorians ;  and  although  they 
profess  to  have  corrected  the  errors  which  were  supposed  to  adhere 
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to  the  Eutychian  heresy,  they  may  be  considered  as  having  formed 
their  peculiar  opinions  upon  the  general  principles  of  that  system. 

The  Monothelites,  an  ancient  sect,  of  wliom  a  remnant  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Libanus,  disclaim  any  connexion  with 
Eutyches,  and  agree  with  the  Catholics  in  ascribing  two  natures  to 
Christ;  but  they  have  received  their  name  from  their  conceiving 
that  Christ,  being  one  Person,  can  liave  only  one  will :  wliereas  the 
Catholics,  considering  both  natures  as  complete,  think  it  essential  to 
each  to  have  a  will,  and  say  that  every  inconvenience  whicli  can  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  two  wills  in  one  person,  is  removed  by  the 
perfect  harmony  between  that  will  which  belongs  to  the  divine,  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 

Only  one  circumstance  remains  to  be  stated,  in  order  to  complete 
the  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  concerning  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  It  is  what  is  called  the  miraculous  conception  of  our 
Saviour  ;  by  which  is  meant  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
formed,  not  in  the  ordhiary  method  of  generation,  but  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  evidence  upon  which  this  article  of  the  Christian  faith  rests,  is 
found  in  Matt.  i.  18 — 23,  and  in  the  more  particular  narration  which 
Luke  has  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  gospel.  If  we  admit  this 
evidence  of  the  fact,  we  can  discern  the  ernphatical  meaning  of  the 
appellation  given  to  the  Saviour,  when  he  is  called  the  seed  of  the 
woman.  Gen.  iii.  15  ;  we  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  which 
Luke  has  introduced  into  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  Luke  iii.  23,  and  of 
which  otherwise  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  good  account ;  ">',  tob  svoi-u^sro, 
'loili05rj^;  and  we  can  discover  a  peculiar  significancy  in  an  expression 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Gal.  iv.  4,  "  God  sent  forth  liis  Son,  made  of  a 
woman." 

Some  sects  of  early  Christians,  whose  principles  did  not  allow  them 
to  admit  the  miraculous  conception,  got  rid  of  this  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian failh  by  rejecting  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's  gospel,  the 
only  gospel  which  they  received  ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  has  spent  half  a 
volume  in  attempting  to  show  that  this  doctrine  may  be  false, 
although  it  is  delivered  by  two  Evangelists.  Upon  those  who  believe 
the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Scripture,  his  argument  will  make 
no  impression,  and  as  these  are  the  two  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  my  course  proceeds,  I  will  not,  at  this  stage  of  our  progress, 
spend  any  time  in  combating  the  reasons  which  Dr.  Priestley  pre- 
sumes to  oppose  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  miraculous  con- 
ception, the  last  article,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  which  Dr.  Priestley  has 
struck  out  of  his  scanty  creed,  has  been  the  uniform  faith  of  the 
Christian  church  :  it  is  the  foundation  of  several  questions  concerning 
Mary,  more  curious  than  useful,  which  have  been  eagerly  discussed  ; 
and  it  is  implied  in  those  honours  which,  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  paid  to  her,  and  which,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  have  degene- 
rated into  idolatry.  The  conception  of  Jesus  is  the  point  from 
which  we  date  the  union  between  his  divine  and  human  nature  ; 
and,  this  conception  being  miraculous,  the  existence  of  the  Person 
n  whom  they  are  united  was  not  physically  derived  from  Adam. 
But,  as  Dr.  Horsley  speaks  in  his  sermon  on  the  incarnation,  union 
32 
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with  the  uncreated  Word  is  the  very  principle  of  personality  and 
individual  existence  in  the  Son  of  Mary.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  the  miraculous  conception  gives  a  completeness  and 
consistency  to  the  revelation  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  Not  only  is 
he  the  Son  of  God,  hut,  as  the  Son  of  man,  he  is  exalted  ahove 
his  brethren,  while  he  is  made  like  them.  He  is  preserved  from 
the  contamination  adhering  to  the  race  whose  nature  he  assumed ; 
and  when  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  was  made  flesh,  the  intercourse  which,  as  man,  he  had 
with  God  is  distinguished,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind,  from 
that  which  any  prophet  ever  enjoyed,  and  is  infinitely  more 
intimate,  because  it  did  not  consist  in  communications  occasionally 
made  to  him,  but  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  his  human 
nature  had  its  existence. 

After  the  fact  is  admitted,  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  were 
united  in  Jesus  Christ,  all  speculations  concerning  the  manner  of  the 
fact  are  vague  and  unsatisfying  ;  all  disputes  upon  this  point  instantly 
degenerate  into  a  mere  verbal  controversy,  in  which  the  terms  of 
human  science  are  applied  to  a  subject  which  is  irjfinitely  exalted 
above  them,  and  words  are  multiplied  very  far  beyond  the  number 
and  clearness  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  those  who  use  them. 
There  are  no  disputes,  even  in  scholastic  theology,  which  are  more 
frivolous,  and  none  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  appear 
more  uninteresting,  than  those  that  respect  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation ;  and  there  is  a  danger  that  you  may  from  thence  conceive 
a  prejudice  against  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  itself.  I  mean, 
therefore,  to  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  the  different  opinions,  and 
to  take  hold  of  that  simple  proposition  which  the  Scriptures  declare, 
that  I  may  show  you  the  rank  which  it  holds  in  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  consequences  which  flow  from  it — and  the  influence 
which  it  sheds  over  other  articles  of  our  faith. 

We  have  learned  from  Scripture  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  God :  we 
have  learned  from  Scripture  that  he  is  truly  man  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  he  is  both  God  and  man. 
This  union  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  in  his 
person,  is  called  by  divines  the  Hypostatical  or  Personal  Union,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  adequate  conception,  and 
upon  which  the  mind  soon  wanders  when  it  begins  to  speculate  ;  but 
which,  with  those  who  rest  in  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  is  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  the  same  person  is  both  God  and  man. 

Since  Jesus  Christ  is  both  God  and  man,  it  follows  that  each 
nature  in  him  is  complete,  and  that  the  two  are  distinct  from  one 
another.  If  the  divine  nature  were  incomplete,  he  would  not  be 
God  ;  if  the  human  nature  were  incomplete,  he  would  not  he  man  ; 
and  if  the  two  natures  were  confounded,  he  would  neither  be  truly 
God,  nor  truly  man,  but  something  arising  out  of  the  composition. 
In  this  respect  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  a  man  is  a  very 
inadequate  representation  of  the  hypostatical  union.  Neither  the 
soul  nor  the  body  is  by  itself  complete.  The  soul  without  the  body 
has  no  instrument  of  its  operations:  the  body  without  the  soul  is 
destitute  of  the  principle  of  life  ;  the  two  are  only  different  parts 
of  one  complex  nature.     But  Jesus  Christ  was  God  before  he  became 
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man,  and  there  was  nothing  deficient  in  his  humanity ;  so  that  the 
hypostatical  union  was  the  union  of  two  distinct  natures,  each  of 
which  is  entire. 

The  hypostatical  union,  thus  understood,  is  the  key  which  opens  to 
us  a  great  part  of  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  concerning  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  sotnetirnes  spoken  of  as  God  ;  He  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  man  ;  and  things  peculiar  to  each  nature  are  affirmed 
concerning  him,  not  as  if  he  possessed  one  nature  to  the  exchision 
of  the  other,  but  because,  possessing  both,  the  characters  of  each 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  ascribed  to  him.  This  is  known  in  the 
Greek  theological  writers  by  the  nauie  of  ttvttSocrt?  iStuftarwi/,  which  the 
Latins  have  translated  comniunicatio  proprietatum.  the  communi- 
cation of  the  properties.  You  will  not  understand  them  to  mean  by 
this  phrase,  that  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  divine  nature  was  com- 
municated to  the  human,  or  vice  versa  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Deity  can  share  in  the  weakness  of  humanity,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  humanity  could  be  exalted  to  a  participation  of  any  of  the  essen- 
tial perfections  of  the  God-head.  Although,  therefore,  the  Word  fills 
heaven  and  earth,  because  by  him  all  things  consist,  yet  as  it  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  body  to  occupy  a'certain  portion  of  space,  the  body  of 
Christ,  without  losing  that  nature  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
cannot,  by  union  with  the  Word,  become  omnipresent,  but  during  our 
Lord's  ministry  was  upon  earth,  forty  days  after  his  resurrection 
ascended,  /.  e.  was  transferred  by  a  local  motion  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  is  now  in  heaven.  I  have  chosen  this  example,  because  the 
Lutheran  church,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  words  used  by  our 
Lord  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  "  This  is  my  body," 
have  conceived  that  ubiquity  is  derived  to  the  body  of  Christ  from  its 
conn;ixion  with  the  Tioyoj. 

This  error  our  church  justly  condemns.  Each  nature  we  conceive 
to  retain  its  own  properties,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  communication 
of  properties  for  this  reason,  because  the  properties  of  both  natures 
are  ascribed  to  the  same  person,  in  so  much,  that  even  when  Jesus 
Christ  derives  his  name  from  his  divine  nature,  as  when  he  is  called 
the  Son  of  God,  things  peculiar  to  the  human  nature  are  affirmed  of 
him.  "  Christ,  in  the  work  of  mediation,  acteth  according  to  both 
natures,  by  each  nature  doing  that  which  is  proper  to  itself.  Yet,  by 
reason  of  the  unity  of  the  person,  that  which  is  proper  to  one  nature 
is  somstimes  in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  person  denominated  by  the 
other  nature."* 

Thus,  when  we  read  of  the  "  church  of  God  which  he  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood" — "  that  God  laid  down  his  life  for  us" — 
"  that  th3  Lord  of  glory  was  crucified," — we  do  not,  from  such  ex- 
pressions, infer  that  God  could  suffer :  but,  taking  the  passages  from 
which  we  had  inferred  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  as  a  guide, 
we  consider  these  expressions  as  only  transferring,  in  consequence  of 
the  closeness  of  that  union,  to  him  who  is  called  God,  because  he 
is  God,  the  actions  and  passions  which  belong  to  him  because  he  is 
man.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read  that  all  things  were  made  by 
the  Wot 4,  we  do  not  suppose  that  they  were  made  by  the  Word  after 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  riii.  7. 
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he  became  flesh ;  and  when  our  Lord  says,  "  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  to  forgive  sins,"  we  recollect  that  the  Person  who  claims  this 
high  and  incommunicable  prerogative  of  the  Deity  is  the  Word  who 
"  in  the  beginning  was  with  God,  and  was  God ;"  and  the  truih  of 
the  proposition  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  least  impaired  by 
his  condescending  to  remind  us,  at  the  very  time  when  he  claims  this 
prerogative,  that  he  is  also  the  Son  of  man. 

This  mode  of  speaking,  so  frequent  in  Scripture,  by  which  the  pro- 
j)erties  of  both  God  and  man  are  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  properties 
of  God  even  when  he  is  called  man,  and  the  properties  of  man  even 
when  he  is  called  God,  has  given  occasion  to  one  distinction  which  is 
used  by  the  ancient  theological  writers,  and  to  another  which  is  used 
by  the  modern.  Neither  distinction  is  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  :  but  both  are  warranted  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  ;  and 
both  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  to  explain  several  passages 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which,  without  attending  to  such  distinctions, 
appear  to  contradict  the  analogy  of  faith.  The  ancient  distinction  is 
thus  explained  by  Bishop  Bull,'"  whose  words  I  shall  nearly  translate. 
"  The  whole  doctrine  concerning  Christ  was  divided  by  the  ancient 
doctors  of  the  church  into  two  parts,  which  they  called  ^foy.oyta  and 
oixovo^i!)..  By  "^ioxoyia.  they  meant  every  thing  that  related  to  the  divinity 
of  our  Saviour  ;  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  ages,  and  the  world's  being  made  by  him.  By  oixovomo.  they 
meant  his  incarnation,  and  every  thing  that  he  did  in  the  flesh  to  pro- 
cure the  salvation  of  mankind.  Our  God  Jesus  Christ,  says  Ignatius, 
was  born  by  Mary  xa.t''  oLxo%>oi.aav  esou.  Christians,  says  Justin,  acknow- 
ledge Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  before  the  morning  star,  and 
condescended  to  be  made  flesh  "■»  hia.  trj?  oixovofua^  tavrr;^  the  serpent 
might  be  destroyed.  We  believe,  says  IrenaQus,  in  the  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  by  whom  are  all  things,  xau  m  -raj  oizoro,wiaj  avrov, 
by  which  the  Son  of  God  became  man.  These  three  primitive  writers, 
all  of  whom  lived  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  led  the 
way  to  their  successors  in  the  use  of  the  word  oixovofiia ;  and  the  ancient 
way  of  explaining  those  passages  which  seemed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  was  to  refer  them  to  the  oixovnixia. 

The  same  thing  is  meant  by  the  modern  distinction,  according  to 
which  some  things  are  said  to  be  spoken  of  our  Saviour  in  his  human 
nature,  and  others  in  his  divine.  It  is  allowed  that  the  words  divine 
and  human  nature  of  Christ  are  not  found  in  Scripture.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  is  there  spoken  of  sometimes  as  God  and  some- 
times as  man,  and  that  some  propositions  which  would  appear  to  be 
false,  if  he  were  only  God,  and  others  which  would  appear  to  be  false, 
if  he  were  only  a  man,  are  affirmed  concerning  him  who  is  both  God 
and  man.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures,  althougli  they 
do  not  use  the  words,  afford  us  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  modern 
distinction :  and  we  learn  from  numberless  instances  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction is  clearly  implied,  to  exercise  our  judgment  in  interpreting 
those  passages  which  have  some  degree  of  obscurity,  according  to 
either  the  divine  or  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  may  best  preserve 
the  analogy  of  faith. 

•  Judicium  Ecc.  Cath.  cap.  v.  p.  45. 
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I  shall  give  you  a  specimen  of  this  use  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
distinctions,  by  applying  them  to  the  explication  of  passages  respecting 
the  three  following  subjects,  the  humiliation  of  Jesus,  his  exaltation, 
and  the  termination  of  that  kingdom  which  is  said  to  have  been  given 
him. 

1.  The  ancient  and  modern  distinction  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  is  of  use  to  explain  the 
descriptions  that  are  given  of  his  humiliation.  It  is  said  that 
"  Christ  came  down  from  heaven  ;"  that  he  wlio  "■  was  rich  became 
poor;"  that  "he  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels;"  that 
txivi^Ofv  kavtov,  which  we  render  "  made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  but 
which  properly  means,  emptied  himself  of  that  which  he  had.  Now 
it  has  been  asked  with  triumph  by  those  who  deny  the  original  dig- 
nity of  our  Saviour's  person,  how  a  God  could  leave  heaven ;  how  it 
is  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe 
to  desert  his  station,  and  confine  himself  for  thirty  years  within  a 
human  body  ;  and  how  his  place  was  supplied  during  this  temporary 
relinquishment  of  the  care  of  all  things  ?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  derived  from  the  distinction  of  wPiich  we  are  speaking,  i.  e. 
the  expressions  now  quoted  are  to  be  referred  to  the  otxoj^o^uia.  They 
do  not  imply  any  change  upon  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  by 
being  divine  is  incapable  of  change ;  they  do  not  mean  that  the 
powers  of  the  Godhead  were  impaired  or  suspended,  but  only  that 
the  exercise  of  them  was  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  mortals,  and  that 
the  form  of  God,  which  Jesus  had  before  the  worlds  were  made,  was 
veiled  by  the  humanity  which  he  assumed.  For,  as  Eusebius  speaks, 
(see  Bull,  275,)  "  he  was  not  so  entangled  with  the  chains  of  flesh  as 
to  be  confined  to  that  place  where  his  body  was,  and  restrained  from 
being  in  any  other ;  but  at  the  very  time  when  he  dwelt  with  men, 
he  filled  all  things,  he  was  with  the  Father,  and  he  took  care  of  all 
things  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  in  earth."  And  all  this 
is  but  a  commentary  upon  these  words  of  our  Lord,  John  iii.  13, 
"  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven ;"  who  is  in 
heaven  at  the  very  time  when  the  body  with  which  he  has  united 
himself  is  upon  earth.  The  same  distinction  suggests  the  proper 
interpretation  of  those  phrases  in  which  our  Lord  speaks  of  himself 
according  to  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  the  servant  of  God. 
"  As  the  Father  gave  me  commandment,  even  so  I  do.  As  my  Father 
hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me."*  The  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  v.  7,  8,  speaks  still  more  strongly.  Now  if  we  kneAv 
nothing  more  of  Jesus  than  these  passages  contain,  we  could  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  all  that  inferiority  to  the  Supreme  Being  which  the 
Arians  or  even  the  Socinians  teach.  But  if  we  recollect  that  the 
attributes  and  names  of  God  are  elsewhere  applied  to  him,  then 
according  to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  which  teach  us  to  adopt 
that  interpretation  by  which  an  author  is  made  consistent  with  him- 
self, we  must  refer  the  passages  containing  that  strong  language  to 
the  oixovofiia,  and  consider  them  as  spoken  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ; 

•  John  xiv,  31  ;  viii.  28 ;  vi.  38. 
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who  at  his  incarnation  became  the  minister  of  his  Father's  will,  who, 
as  man,  prayed  and  gave  thanks  to  his  God,  and  whose  human 
nature  admitted  of  learning,  and  suffering,  and  strong  crying,  and 
fear. 

In  the  same  manner  we  are  accustomed  to  explain  that  remarkable 
expression  of  our  Lord,  Mark  xiii.  32 :  "  Of  that  day  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  The  Son 
of  God  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment.  For  we  read, 
that  in  him  "  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  ;" 
that  "  the  Father  showeth  the  Son  all  things  that  himself  doth  ;"  that 
"no  man  knoweth  the  Father,  save  the  Son."*  We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  distinction  between  the  divine  and 
human  nature  of  Christ :  and  as  the  expression,  Luke  ii.  52,  "  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,"  unquestionably  means  that  the 
human  soul  which  animated  his  body  improved  as  his  body  grew, 
although  the  ^oyoj  united  to  the  soul  knew  all  things  from  the  begin- 
ning, so  here  the  Son,  considered  as  the  Son  of  man,  by  which  name 
our  Lord  had  spoken  of  himself  at  the  26th  verse,  is  said  to  be  igno- 
rant of  that  which  the  Son  of  God  certainly  knew. 

2,  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  same  distinction  to  explain  what  is 
said  in  Scripture  concerning  the  exaltation  of  Jesus.  You  read  in 
numberless  places  of  a  dominion  being  given  to  Jesus,  of  his  receiv- 
ing power  from  the  Father,  of  his  overcoming  and  entering  into  his 
glory.  You  find  the  connection  between  his  sufierings  and  his  ex- 
altation stated  explicitly,  Heb.  ii.  9,  and  Phil.  ii.  8,  9,  10;  and  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  John  v.  26,  27,  appear  to  be  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  inference  obviously  drawn  from  such  passages  is  this,  that 
Jesus  Christ  receiA'^ed  from  God  the  Father  a  recompense  for  his  obe- 
dience and  sufferings  in  procuring  our  salvation  •,  that  this  recompense 
was  not  only  the  highest  honour  and  felicity  conferred  on  himself, 
but  also  a  sovereignty  over  those  whom  he  had  redeemed ;  and  that 
thus  by  his  recompense  there  is  derived  to  him  from  God  a  right  to 
the  worship  and  service  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  so  agreeable  to  our  natural  sense  of  justice,  that  eminent  virtue 
should  be  crowned  with  an  illustrious  reward ;  it  is  so  flattering  to 
our  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  to  behold  a  man  raised  by 
the  excellence  of  his  character  to  the  government  of  the  universe,- 
that  this  inference  constitutes  by  much  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the 
Socinian  system :  and  as  it  may  be  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  doctrine  which  you  profess  to  teach, 
you  will  find  that  you  cannot  introduce  into  your  sermons  a  more 
popular  topic  of  exhortation,  and  of  encouragement  to  persevering 
exertion  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

But  pleasing  and  useful  as  this  view  of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  is, 
it  plainly  does  not  contain  the  whole  account  of  the  matter,  for  the 
following  reasons: — 1.  Some  of  the  very  passages  which  speak  of  a 
recompense  being  given  to  Jesus  had  declared,  a  little  before,  the  ori- 
ginal dignity  of  his  person.  He  had  been  styled  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory ;"  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  "  he  who  was  in  the  form  of  God ;"  and  he  had  said 

•  Col.  ii.  3.     John  v.  20.     Matt.  xi.  27. 
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of  himself,  John  v.  1 9,  "  What  things  soever  the  Father  doth,  these 
also  doth  the  Son  hkewise,"  2.  Many  passages  of  Scripture,  by  de- 
claring that  Jesus  Christ  created  all  things,  teach  us  that  before  he 
obeyed  or  suffered  in  the  flesh,  he  possessed  a  clear  title  to  universal 
dominion.  And,  3.  This  original  dignity  of  person,  and  this  most 
ancient  title  to  dominion,  are  of  such  a  kind  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  receive  any  accession.  He  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God  could  not  by  any  new  state  be  rendered  more  glorious  or  more 
happy ;  and  no  gift  or  subseqiient  appointment  could  constitute  a 
more  perfect  right,  or  a  more  complete  subjection  of  all  things  to 
Jesus  Christ,  than  that  which  arose  from  his  being  the  Word  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  and  by  whom  they  consist. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  consider  Christ  only  as 
the  Son  of  God,  his  exaltation  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  his 
original  title  to  dominion  was  published  by  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  universally  recognized,  and  that  to  this  original  title  there 
was  superadded  the  new  title  of  Redeemer  of  the  world.  But  this 
is  not  a  full  explication  of  all  the  places  in  which  his  exaltation  is 
spoken  of;  for  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Hebrews,  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  from  John,  lead  us  to  attend,  in  the  very  appointment  of 
this  dominion,  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  dominion 
is  said  to  be  given  him  because  he  is  the  vSon  of  Man — for  the  suffer 
ing  of  death — because  he  humbled  himself;  and  we  are  thus  obliged, 
in  explaining  that  dominion,  to  have  recourse  to  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern distinction  which  we  are  now  applying.  It  is  part  of  the  oixovofiM, 
which  the  Scriptures  teach,  that,  as  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  was 
made  flesh,  veiled  his  glory,  so  after  his  resurrection,  the  flesh  which 
he  had  assumed  was  exalted  to  partake  of  that  glory.  All  that  from 
the  beginning  had  appertained  to  the  Son  of  God,  is  now  declared  to 
belong  to  that  person  who  is  both  God  and  man :  and  he  is  invested 
with  the  office  of  Ruler  and  Judge,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
completes  that  work  which  he  began,  when  he  was  made  flesh.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  in  respect  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  does 
not  admit  of  a  recompense,  but  in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  that 
his  exaltation  is  stated  under  the  notion  of  a  reward :  the  scandal 
attending  his  humiliation  is  thereby  completely  removed :  and  the 
declaration  of  his  appointment  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe  is 
the  provision  which  God  hath  made,  that,  notwithstanding  his  humi- 
liation, "  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father." 

3.  By  the  same  distinction  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  what  is 
said  in  Scripture  concerning  the  termination  of  the  dominion  given  to 
Christ.  The  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  upon  this  subject,  1  Cor.  xv. 
24,  25,  28,  cannot  mean  that  the  dominion  of  Christ,  which  is  founded 
on  his  having  created  all  things,  shall  come  to  an  end  ;  for  this  must 
continue  as  long  as  any  creature  exists;  neither  can  they  mean  that 
the  gratitude  and  worship  of  those  whom  he  redeemed  by  his  blood, 
and  that  right  to  their  obedience  which  arises  from  his  interposition, 
shall  ever  cease  ;  for  this  is  an  obligation  which  must  co-exist  with 
the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  Accordingly,  John  heard  every  creature 
in  heaven  and  in  earth  saying,  "  Blessing,  and  iionoiir,  and  glory,  and 
power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
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for  ever  and  ever:"*  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  represented,  both 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  as  everlasting.  The  meaning, 
therefore,  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  must  be,  that  the  office  with 
which  the  Son  of  Man  was  invested,  in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect 
the  purposes  of  his  incarnation,  which  divines  are  accustomed  to  call 
his  mediatorial  kingdom,  shall  cease  when  these  purposes  are  accom- 
plished. His  autliority  to  execute  judgment  must  expire,  after  the 
quick  and  tlje  dead  have  received  according  to  their  works  :  and  he 
can  no  longer  rule  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  after  they  are  all  put 
tinder  his  feet.  Every  thing  which  the  ancient  theological  writers 
meant  by  otxow^ua  will  then  be  concluded  :  and  although  tlie  Son  of 
God  never  can  lay  aside  his  relation  to  those  whom  by  that  economy 
he  hath  brought  to  his  Father,  yet  the  office  implied  under  the 
character  of  Mediator,  which  had  a  reference  to  their  preparation  for 
heaven,  can  have  no  place  amongst  the  glorified  saints,  but  God  shall 
be  all  in  all,  and  the  Son  shall  reign  in  the  glory  which  he  had  M'ith 
the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

In  this  manner,  from  the  union  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christ,  and  the  communication  of  the  properties  of  the  two 
natures,  we  are  able  to  deduce  an  explication  of  several  passages  of 
Scripture  which  would  otherwise  appear  unintelligible.  There  is  one 
other  use  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  incarnation,  which  is  clearly 
stated  in  Scripture,  and  with  which  I  close  all  that  relates  particularly 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  by  the  union  of  the  natures  in  one  person  that  Christ  is  quali- 
fied to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  became  man,  that  with  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  those  whom  he  was  sent  to  instruct, 
he  might  teach  them  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God ;  that  his  life 
might  be  their  example ;  that  by  being  once  compassed  with  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  he  might  give  them  assurance  of  his  fel- 
low-feeling ;  that  by  suffering  on  the  cross  he  might  make  atonement 
for  their  sins ;  and  that  in  his  reward  they  might  behold  the  earnest 
and  the  pattern  of  theirs. 

But  had  Jesus  been  only  man,  or  had  he  been  one  of  the  spirits 
that  surround  the  throne  of  God,  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the 
work  which  he  undertook  ;  for  the  whole  obedience  of  every  creature 
being  due  to  the  Creator,  no  part  of  that  obedience  can  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  other  creatures,  so  as  to  supply  the  defects  of  their 
service,  or  to  rescue  them  from  the  punishment  which  they  deserve. 
The  Scriptures,  therefore,  reveal,  that  he  who  appeared  upon  earth  as 
man  is  also  God,  and,  as  God,  was  mighty  to  save  ;  and  by  this  reve- 
lation they  teach  us  that  the  merit  of  our  Lord's  obedience,  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  interposition,  depend  upon  the  hypostatical  union.f 

All  modern  sects  of  Christians  agree  in  admitting  that  the  greatest 
benefits  arise  to  us  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  being  man  ;  but  the 
Arians  and  Socinians  contend  earnestly,  that  his  sufferings  do  not 
derive  any  value  from  his  being  God ;  and  their  reasoning  is  specious. 

*  Rev.  V.  1 3. 

f  'Hi-wuf  v  ovv  tov  avO^oirtof  tcf>  @icjt. — E5f  t  ya^  fuaitrjv  @tov  te  xat,  miB^urCuv  fiia  -ftji  t^toj 
jt^oj  exatt^ovi  o(.xiioti^toi  ttj  ^tKuw  »ttt  ojuoyMOU'  rovj  a/i^(W«^ovj  a\,vayo/)fii,v>     Iron.  COnt 
Haer.  lib.  iii.  cap.  187. 
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You  say,  they  argue,  that  Jesus  Christ  who  suffered  for  the  sins  ot 
men,  is  both  God  and  man.  You  must  either  say  that  God  sulfered, 
or  that  he  did  not  suffer;  if  you  say  that  God  siitiered,  you  do  indeed 
affix  an  infinite  vahie  to  the  sufferings,  but  you  aflirm  that  the  God- 
head is  capable  of  suffering,  which  is  both  impious  and  absurd:  if 
you  say  that  God  did  not  suffer,  then,  ahhough  the  person  that  suffered 
had  both  a  divine  and  a  human  nature,  the  sufferings  were  merely 
those  of  a  man,  for,  according  to  your  own  system,  tlie  two  natures 
are  distinct,  and  the  divine  is  impassible. 

In  answer  to  this  method  of  arguing,  we  admit  that  the  Godhead 
cannot  suffer,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  kind  of  support 
which  the  human  nature  derived  under  its  sufferings  from  the  divine, 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  two  were  united.  Bnt  from  the  uniform 
language  of  Scripture,  which  magnifies  the  love  of  God  in  giving  his 
only  begotten  Son,  which  speaks  m  the  highest  terms  of  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  represents  him  as  coming  in  the 
body  that  was  prepared  for  him,  to  do  that  which  sacrifice  and  burnt- 
offering  could  not  do — from  all  this  we  infer  that  there  was  a  value, 
a  merit,  in  the  sufferings  of  this  Person,  superior  to  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  sufferings  of  any  other:  and  as  the  same  Scriptures 
intimate  in  numberless  places  the  strictest  union  between  the  divine 
and  human  natures  of  Christ,  by  applying  to  him  promiscuously  the 
actions  which  belong  to  each  nature,  we  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  separate  in  our  imagination  this  peculiar  value  which  they  affix 
to  his  sufferings,  from  the  peculiar  dignity  of  his  person. 

The  hypostatical  union,  then,  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  religion. 
We  are  too  much  accustomed,  in  all  our  researches,  to  perceive  that 
things  are  united,  without  being  able  to  investigate  the  bond  which 
unites  them,  to  feel  any  degree  of  surprise  that  we  cannot  answer  all 
the  questions  which  ingenious  men  have  proposed  upon  this  subject: 
but  we  can  clearly  discern,  in  those  purposes  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  which  the  Scriptures  declare,  the  reason  why  they  have 
dwelt  so  largely  upon  his  divinity ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  take  into 
our  view  the  whole  of  that  description  which  they  give  of  the  person 
by  whom  the  remedy  in  the  gospel  was  brought;  if,  in  our  specula- 
tions concerning  him,  we  neither  lose  sight  of  the  two  parts  which  are 
clearly  revealed,  nor  forget,  what  we  cannot  comprehend,  that  imion 
between  the  two  parts  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  revelation 
of  them,  we  shall  perceive  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  a  com- 
pleteness, and  a  suitableness  to  the  design  of  his  coming,  which  of 
themselves  create  a  strong  presumption  that  we  have  rightly  inter- 
preted the  Scriptures. 
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I  HAVE  now  given  a  view  of  the  different  opinions  that  have  been 
held  concerning  that  person,  by  whom  the  remedy  offered  in  the  gos- 
pel was  brought  to  the  world.  But  there  is  also  revealed  to  us 
another  person  by  whom  that  remedy  is  applied,  who  is  known  in 
Scripture  by  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  whom  our  Lord,  in  different  places  of  that  long  discourse  which 
John  has  recorded  in  chaps,  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.  of  his  gospel,  calls 
7ta^ax%7jroi.  When  you  read  John  xv.  26,  you  cannot  avoid  consider- 
ing o  Tta^axXijtoi  as  the  same  with  *o  Ttviv/xa,  and  as  a  person  distinct  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  xia^axxj^roj  is  derived  from  Tra^axaxao,  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  which  is,  "  standing  by  the  side  of  a  person  1  call 
upon  him  to  do  something,"  and  which  is  commonly  translated,  "I 
comfort  or  encourage."  Hence  the  word  na^axxriroi  is  rendered  in  our 
Bibles  the  Comforter  ;  but  if  you  attend  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
language,  you  will  perceive  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed 
from  the  verb,  suggests  as  the  more  literal  interpretation  of  the  noun 
advocatus,  advocate,  "  one  who,  being  called  in,  stands  by  the  side 
of  others  to  assist  them." 

Of  the  offices  of  this  person  I  shall  have  to  speak,  when  I  proceed 
in  the  progress  of  my  plan  to  the  application  of  the  remedy.  At  pre- 
sent I  have  only  to  state  the  information  which  the  Scriptures  afford, 
and  the  different  opinions  to  which  that  information  has  given  rise, 
concerning  the  character  of  this  person.  The  subject  lies  within  a 
much  narrower  compass  than  that  which  I  have  just  finished. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  collected,  in  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  Spirit  is  men- 
tioned. They  are  very  numerous ;  they  have  been  differently  inter- 
preted ;  and  corresponding  to  this  difference  of  interpretation  is  the 
variety  of  opinions  which  have  been  held  concerning  this  person. 
The  simplest  method  in  which  I  can  state  the  progress  of  these 
opinions,  is  to  begin  with  directing  your  attention  to  the  form  of  bap- 
tism taught  by  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Baptism,  or  washing,  is 
found  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  all  nations.  Among  the  heathen, 
the  initiated  after  having  been  instructed  in  certain  hidden  doctrines 
and  awful  rites  were  baptized  into  these  mysteries.  The  Israelites 
are  said  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  x,  2,  to  have  been  baptized  into 
Moses,  at  the  time  when  they  followed  him  as  the  servant  of  God, 
sent  to  lead  them  through  the  Red  Sea. 

Proselytes  to  the  law  of  Moses  from  other  nations  were  received  by 
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baptism ;  and  all  the  people  who  went  out  to  hear  John,  the  forerun 
ner  of  Jesus,  were  baptized  by  him  into  the  baptism  of  repentance. 
In  accommodation  to  this  general  practice,  Jesus,  having  employed 
his  apostles  to  baptize  those  who  came  to  him  during  his  ministry, 
sent  them  forth,  after  his  ascension,  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  by 
baptizing  them.  But,  in  order  to  render  baptism  a  distinguishing 
rite,  by  which  his  followers  might  be  separated  from  the  followers  of 
any  other  teacher  who  chose  to  baptize,  he  added  these  words,  "  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  earliest  Christian  writers  inform  us  that  this  solemn  form  of 
expression  was  uniformly  employed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  said  to  those 
who  were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  38,  "  Repent 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and 
that,  in  different  places  of  the  book  of  Acts,  it  is  said  that  persons 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  and  from  hence  those, 
who  deny  the  argument  which  I  am  about  to  draw  from  the  form  of 
baptism,  have  inferred  tliat,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  this  form  was 
not  rigorously  observed.  But  a  little  attention  will  satisfy  you  that 
the  inference  does  not  follow,  because  there  is  internal  evidence  from 
the  New  Testament  itself,  that  when  the  historian  says,  persons  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  means  they  were  baptized 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  Jesus.  Thus  the  question  put  by 
Paul,  Acts  xix.  2,  3,  shows  that  he  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for  any 
person  who  administered  Christian  baptism  to  omit  the  mention  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  even  after  this  question,  the  historian,  when  he 
informs  us  that  the  disciples  were  baptized,  is  not  solicitous  to  repeat 
the  whole  form,  but  says  in  his  usual  manner,  Acts  xix.  5,  '•  when 
they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
There  is  another  question  put  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  13, 
which  shows  us  in  what  light  he  viewed  the  form  of  baptism.  The 
question  implies  his  considering  the  form  of  baptism  as  so  sacred,  that 
the  introducing  the  name  of  a  teacher  into  it  was  the  same  thing  as 
introducing  a  new  master  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  New  Testament  contrary  to  the  clear 
information  which  we  derive  from  the  succession  of  Christian  writers, 
who  agree  in  declaring  that  the  form  of  baptism  originally  prescribed 
by  Jesus  was  from  the  beginning  observed  upon  every  occasion.  At 
a  time  when  Christianity  was  not  the  established  religion  of  the  state, 
but  was  spreading  rapidly  through  the  Roman  empire,  many  were 
daily  baptized  who  had  been  educated  in  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  other  religions,  and  baptism  was  their  initiation  into  the  faith  of 
Christ.  In  order  to  prepare  them  for  this  solemn  act,  they  received 
instruction  for  many  days  in  the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  particularly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  three  Persons  into  whose 
name  they  were  to  be-  baptized,  and  they  were  required  at  their 
baptism  to  declare  that  they  believed  what  they  had  been  taught. 
The  practice  of  connecting  instruction  with  the  administration  of 
baptism  rests  upon  apostolical  authority  ;*  and  upon  this  was  probably 
founded  the  following  practice,  which  we  learn  from  early  writers  to 

•  Acts  viii.  35—38.     Rom.  x.  10.     1  Pet.  iii.  21. 
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have  been  universal.  Those  who  were  to  be  baptized  underwent  a 
preparation,  during  which  they  were  called,  in  the  Greek  church, 
xatrjxo^H-f^oi- y  in  the  Latin  church,  cotnpetentes.  Y^o.xrixov\iiwi  is  derived 
from  xo.trixi'^',  a  compound  of  xara  and  nx^^^  sono,  which  implies  that 
they  were  instructed  viva  voce  by  catechists,  whose  business  it  was 
to  deliver  to  them  in  the  most  familiar  manner  the  rudin)ents  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  Christ :  Co/w/?e/e;2/e*,  competitors,  or  candidates,  implies 
that  they  were  seeking  together  the  honour  of  being  initiated  into 
Christianity.  When  the  catechumens  or  coinpetentes  were  judged  to 
have  attained  a  sufficient  measure  of  knowledge,  they  were  brought 
to  the  baptismal  font,  and  immediately  before  their  baptism  two 
things  were  required  of  them.  The  one  was  called  artoraltj  rov  latava, 
segregatio  a  Satana ;  the  other,  avvca^i.i  n^o^  Xgioroi/,  aggregatio  ad 
Christum.  By  the  one  they  renounced,  in  a  form  of  words  that  was 
prescribed  to  them,  the  devil,  his  works,  iiis  worship,  and  all  his 
pomp,  i.  e.  they  professed  their  resolution  to  forsake  both  vice  and 
idolatry  :  by  the  other,  they  declared  their  faith  in  those  articles  in 
which  they  had  been  instructed.  The  most  ancient  method  of 
declaring  this  faith  was  taken  from  the  form  of  baptism.  The  person 
to  be  baptized  said,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost."  By  these  words,  he  professed  that  his  faith  embraced 
that  whole  name  into  which  he  was  to  be  baptized  ;  and  the  creeds, 
which  came  to  be  used  in  different  churches,  appear  to  have  been 
only  enlargements  of  this  original  declaration,  the  substance  of  which 
was  retained  in  all  of  them,  but  was  extended  or  explained  by 
insertions  which  were  meant  to  oppose  errors  in  doclri**  as  they 
sprang  up,  and  which  consequently  varied  in  every  church  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  errors  that  prevailed  there,  and  the  light  in  which 
these  errors  were  viewed.  Every  church  required  its  catechumens 
to  repeat  its  own  creed  before  they  were  baptized,  so  that  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  creed  was  a  dec'aration  on  the  part  of  the  catechumens, 
that  their  faith  in  the  name  into  which  they  were  to  be  baptized  was 
the  same  with  that  of  the  church  from  which  they  were  to  receive 
baptism. 

It  appears  by  this  deduction,  that  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a 
branch  of  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  derived  from  that  form  by 
which  our  Lord  appointed  disciples  to  be  initiated  into  his  religion  ; 
and  in  this  form  you  will  observe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conjoined 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  such  a  manner  as  obviously  to  imply 
that  he  is  a  person  of  equal  rank  with  them.  When  you  recollect  the 
exalted  conceptions  which  the  gospel  gives  of  the  Father,  and  the 
full  revelation  which  it  has  made  of  the  dignity  of  the  Son  ;  when 
you  recollect  that  there  is  authority  in  the  New  Testament  for 
worshipping  the  Son  as  the  Father;  and  when  you  consider  further 
that  the  persons  who  professed  their  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  did  at  the  very  same  time  renounce  the  worship  of  idols, 
you  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  unaccountable  ambiguity  in 
the  expression  prescribed  by  our  Lord  ;  nay,  that  the  form  used  upon 
his  authority  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  lead  Christians  into  the 
practice  of  idolatry  which  they  then  reiioiuiced,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost 
be,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  an  object  of  worship.  This  clear 
inference  from  the  form  of  baptism  was  probably  confirmed  in  the 
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earliest  ages  by  its  being  observed,  that,  besides  all  those  places  of  the 
New  Testament  whicli  teach  us  to  reverence  the  Spirit,  there  is  one 
passage  where  the  Apostle  Paul  has  joined  the  three  persons  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  seems  intended  to  convey  to  his  readers  a  con- 
ception of  tlie  equality  of  their  rank."*  "The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
be  with  you  all." 

Upon  these  authorities  the  Christian  church,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, worsliipped  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  clear  evidence  of  this 
fact,  in  a  passage  from  Justin  Martyr,t  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
quote  as  the  best  voucher  of  the  opinions  and  the  practices  of  early 
times.  The  succession  of  Christian  writers  from  Justin  say  the  same 
thing,  and  the  Spirit  is  conjoined  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
most  ancient  doxologies.  But  it  was  a  principle  with  the  first 
Christians,  tov  &sov  fiovov  5^  Tt^oaxvt^nv.  The  worship  of  any  creature  was 
in  their  eyes  idolatry  ;  and  therefore  tlieir  worshipping  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  expressing  by  their  practice  the  same  inference  which 
they  draw  in  their  writings  from  the  form  of  baptism,  viz.  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  a  person  of  the  same  rank  with  tlie  Father  and  the 
Son. 

If  this  uniform  testimony  of  the  Christian  writers  could  be  supposed 
to  require  any  support,  we  might  quote  a  dialogue  entitled  Philopatris, 
commonly  ascribed  to  Lucian,  and  certainly  written  either  by  him, or 
by  some  contemporary  of  his,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
The  author  means  to  give  a  ludicrous  representation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  catechumens  were  instructed,  and  amongst  other  circum- 
stances, he  introduces  the  following.^  The  scholar  asks  by  whom 
he  should  swear,  and  the  christian  instructor  answers  in  words  which 
imply  that  the  Christians,  in  the  days  of  Lucian,  were  accustomed  to 
swear  by  all  the  three  Persons  mentioned.  But  as  swearing  by  a 
Person  is  one  of  those  honours  which  are  most  properly  called  divine, 
Lucian  infers,  from  this  part  of  the  practice  of  the  Christians,  that  in 
their  estimation  every  one  of  the  three  Persons  was  Zivixai,@(o;;  and 
thus  his  testimony  comes  to  be  a  voucher  of  both  theopiiiions  and  the 
practice  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  with  regard  to  tlie  Holy 
Ghost. 

During  the  first  three  centuries,  there  was  not  any  particular  con- 
troversy upon  this  subject,  except  that  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
system  of  the  Gnostics.  The  numerous  sects  that  come  under  this 
description,  who  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  by  a  mixture 
of  the  tenets  of  oriental  philosophy,  held  both  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
to  be  ^ons,  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Mind.  But  as  they  de- 
nied the  divine  original  of  the  books  of  Moses,  they  said  that  the 
Spirit,  which  had  inspired  him  and  the  prophets,  was  not  that  exalted 
^on  whom  God  sent  forth  after  the  ascension  of  Chris^t,  but  an  JEon 


*  2  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

f  Axk'  txeivov  ti  (rtarf^a,)  zou,  tov  ria.^  avtov  vlov  i'hBovta,  xai  hi.ha.'-avta.  /jfiai  tavta 
xat  rov  rcov  a^Xof  trofisvuiv  xat,  e^ouoiovufviov  aya3^v  ayyiXiov  OT^arov,  rCvtvaa  -ts  •fo 
7t^o^r;-fixov  niSofxcOa  ;cai.  rC^o-^xwovufv,  Xoya  xai  a'krjSiM  ■fi.uidt'T'f  {.     ^ee  Bull,  Def.  70. 

+  See  Bull,  Dcf.  F.  N.  73,  and  Jud.  32.' 
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very  much  inferior,  and  removed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Su 
preme  Being.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  behef  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  the  same  Spirit  who  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
apostles  had  operated  in  the  saints  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  cha- 
racter uniformly  given  of  the  Spirit  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenajus,  and 
the  other  primitive  writers,  was  in  such  words  as  these :  to  n^o^r^tixov 
rtviv/xa — to  5ta  tuv  rt^o^j^fwj/  xixr^v^os  ta$  oixovufiias  ©fov.  In  Order,  therefore, 
to  oppose  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  there  came  to  be  introduced  into 
the  creed  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  honoured  through- 
out the  east  as  the  mother  of  all  the  churches,  in  addition  to  the  ori- 
ginal words,  "  I  believe  »$■  to  ayw  Ttfuuixa,'^  the  following,  "  to  Tta^axTL^^Tov, 
to  Kaxrioav  bia  tuv  rt^o^) j^fw*-."  We  kuow  that  Cyril,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  creed  of 
which  these  words  are  a  part ;  and  we  learn  from  his  writings,  that 
this  creed  was  explained  to  the  catechumens  in  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that  they  were  required  to  repeat  it  before  they  received 
baptism. 

Here  the  matter  rested  till  after  the  time  of  the  Arian  controversy. 
As  Arius  held  the  Son  to  be  the  most  excellent  creature  of  God,  by 
whom  all  others  were  created,  the  Spirit  was  necessarily  ranked  by 
him  amongst  the  productions  of  the  Son :  and  accordingly  the  an- 
cient writers  who  have  left  an  account  of  the  heresy  of  Arius,  say 
that  he  made  the  Spirit  xtiofia  xTw^af  oj,  the  creature  of  a  creature.  But 
as  his  attacks  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  divinity  of  the  Son, 
and  as  his  opinions  concerning  the  Spirit  were  only  an  inference  from 
the  leading  prhiciples  of  his  system,  they  did  not  draw  any  particular 
attention  in  the  council  of  Nice.  This  first  general  council,  which 
met  A.  D.  325,  published  the  creed,  which  is  known  by  tlie  name  of 
the  Nicene  creed,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  errors  of  Arius.  Accord- 
ingly, they  are  added  in  this  creed  to  the  second  article  of  the  ancient 
creeds,  that  concerning  the  Son,  several  clauses  which  were  meant  to 
declare  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  his  consubstantiality  with  the 
Father  ;  but  the  third  article,  that  concerning  the  Spirit,  is  continued 
in  the  same  simple  mode  of  expression  which  had  been  originally 
suggested  by  the  form  of  baptism,  xm  «j  to  Ttvtvfia  to  ayiov. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  Macedonius,  who  held  a  par- 
ticular modification  of  the  Arian  system  concerning  the  Son,  follow- 
ing out  the  principles  of  that  system,  openly  denied  the  divinity  of 
the  Spirit,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  sect,  known  in  those  times  by 
the  name  Uviv^iato^axoi.  Macedonius  is  said  by  some  to  have  denied 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  to  have 
considered  what  the  Scriptures  call  the  Spirit,  as  only  a  divine  energy 
diffused  throughout  creation.  According  to  others,  he  held  the  Spirit 
to  be  a  creature,  the  servant  of  the  Most  High  God.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  detail  of  his  opinions.  We  only  know  in  general 
that  lie  did  not  admit,  what  in  his  time  had  been  generally  received 
hi  the  Christian  church,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person  of  the  same 
divine  nature  with  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  we  have  the  clearest 
evidence  that  the  opinion  of  Macedonius  appeared  to  the  church  to 
be  an  innovation  in  the  ancient  faith.  For  as  the  first  general  coun- 
cil, the  council  o^  Nice,  had,  A.  D.  325,  condemned  the  opinions  of 
Arius  with  regard  to  the  Son,  so  the  second  general  council,  the 
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council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  condemned  the  opinions  of 
Macedonius  with  regard  to  the  Spirit.  The  council  of  Nice  testified 
their  disapprobation  of  the  opinions  of  Arius,  and  guarded  those  who 
should  be  received  into  the  Christian  church  against  his  errors,  by  the 
additions  which  they  made  to  the  second  article  of  the  ancient  creeds ; 
and  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  like  manner,  entered  their  tes- 
timony against  the  errors  of  Macedonius  by  the  following  change 
upon  that  creed  which  had  been  used  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  in  substance  with  that  used 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  third  article  of  the  ancient  creed 

had  run  thus,  f  i?  to  ayiov  nvsvixa,  to  Tta^axXritov,  to  TM^rjaav  Sia  t(^v  rt^o^r^tiov.  In- 
stead of  TO  7ta^a,x-Kr;tov,  whicli  might  be  conceived  to  convey  a  notice  of 
inferiority  and  ministration  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople introduced  the  following  expressions :  Kat  a?  to  rtwv,ua  to 

oytoi/,  to  xi'^toy  to  ftoortotovf,  to  ex  tov  rtar^oj  exrto^evojXFyov,  to  aw  rtat'jt  xat,  viat  rt^otj- 
xwovj-iivov  xttt  (Jui'6o|a^OjU£i'o»',  to  JM.'Krjaav  6ta  t<^v  rt^o^jji'cov. 

The  expressions  inserted  instead  of  ro  na^axxritov,  were  intended  to 
declare,  what  the  natural  import  of  the  words  very  strongly  conveys, 
that  majesty  of  character  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  equality  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  in  worship  and  glory,  which  those  who  are 
admitted  to  Christian  baptism  after  being  catechumens  had  been 
taught,  in  the  application  of  the  original  form,  to  believe,  and  which 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  great  body  of  the  church,  till  the  time  of 
Macedonius,  had  ever  thought  of  questioning. 

When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  opinions  concerning  the  Son,  much 
bolder  than  those  which  had  been  held  by  Arius,  or  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers, were  avowed  and  published  by  Socinus,  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  could  acquiesce  in  the  received  creed  concerning  the  Spirit : 
and  the  opinion  which  he  adopted  upon  this  subject  was  the  same 
with  that  refined  system  which  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  Mace- 
donius. Socinus  did  not  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  creature ;  he 
said  that  it  is  the  power  and  energy  of  God  sent  from  heaven  to  men  ; 
that  by  its  being  given  Avithout  measure,  as  the  Scriptures  speak,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  this  great  Prophet  was  sanctified,  and  led,  and  raised 
above  all  the  other  messengers  of  heaven ;  that  by  the  extraordinary 
measure  in  which  it  was  given  to  his  apostles,  they  were  qualified 
for  executing  their  commission ;  and  that  it  is  still  communicated  in 
such  manner  and  such  degree  as  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
sanctification  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

This  is  the  system  of  the  modern  Socinians,  which  Lardner  has 
brought  forward  in  some  pieces  that  are  published  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  volumes  of  his  works,  and  which  is  found  often  recurring  in 
the  v/ritings  of  Priestly  and  Lindsey.  The  arguments  upon  which 
this  system  rests  are  of  the  following  kind.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
reconcile  with  this  system  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem 
to  imply  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  distinct  person  ;  it  is  said  that  the. 
Spirit  of  God  sometimes  denotes  the  power  or  wisdom  of  God,  as 
they  are  communicated  to  men,  i.  e.  spiritual  gifts;  that  it  is  some- 
times merely  a  circumlocution  for  God  himself;  and  that  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  person,  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  figure  of  speech,  the  same  kind  of  prosopopoeia 
by  which  it  is  said  that  charity  is  kind  and  envieth  not — that  sin 
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deceives  and  slays  us — and  that  the  law  speaks.  It  is  allowed  that 
the  figure  is  variously  used  in  different  places;  but  it  is  alleged,  that, 
by  a  moderate  exercise  of  critical  sagacity,  all  those  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  mentioned,  may  be 
explained  without  our  being  obliged  to  suppose  that  a  person  is 
denoted  by  that  expression. 

This  is  the  Socinian  mode  of  arguing  with  regard  to  the  Holy- 
Ghost.  Upon  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  by  Bishop  Pearson,  who 
has  treated  the  subject  very  fully  and  distinctly  in  his  Exposition  of 
the  Creed  ;  by  Dr.  Barrow,  in  one  of  his  Sermons  on  the  Creed ;  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  by  others,  that  num- 
berless actions  and  operations  which  unavoidably  convey  the  idea  of 
a  person  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost — that  there  are  many  places 
in  which  neither  prosopopoeia  nor  any  other  figure  of  speecli  can 
account  for  this  manner  of  speaking — and  that  the  attributes,  and 
names,  and  description  of  this  person,  are  such  as  clearly  imply  that 
he  is  no  creature,  but  truly  God. 

The  subject,  it  may  be  seen,  from  this  general  account  of  the  argu- 
ment upon  both  sides,  runs  out  into  a  long  detail  of  minute  criticism. 
Without  attempting  to  enter  into  this,  I  will  only  suggest  four  general 
observations,  which  it  is  proper  to  carry  along  with  you  when  you 
examine  those  passages  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  fairly  collected  in  his 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  upon  which  the  other  writers 
argue, 

1.  in  many  places  of  Scripture,  "  the  Spirit  of  God"  may  be  a  cir- 
cumlocutior:  for  God  himself,  or  for  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God. 
Thus,  when  we  read, "  whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  and  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?" — "  they  vexed  his  lioly  spirit" — "  by 
his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens  ;"  or  when  Jesus  says,  "  If 
I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;"  in  another  gospel  it  is,  "  if  I  by  the  finger 
of  God  cast  out  devils,"  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  infer  from  these 
expressions  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  person  distinct  from  God,  than 
it  would  be  to  suppose  that,  when  we  speak  of  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
we  mean  a  person  distinct  from  the  man  himself  You  will  not  think 
that,  because  the  circumlocution,  for  which  the  Socinians  contend, 
does  not  give  the  true  explication  of  all  the  passages  to  which  they 
wish  to  apply  it,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  being  used  in  Scripture: 
and  you  will  always  carry  along  with  you  this  general  rule  of  scrip- 
ture criticism,  that  it  is  most  unbecoming  those,  who  profess  to  derive 
all  their  knowledge  of  theology  from  the  Scriptures,  to  strain  texts  in 
order  to  make  them  appear  to  support  particular  doctrines,  and  that 
there  never  can  be  any  danger  to  truth,  in  adopting  that  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  which  is  the  most  natural  and  rational. 

2.  There  are  many  passages  in  which  "the  Spirit  of  God"  means 
gifts  or  powers  communicated  to  men,  and  from  which  we  are  not 
warranted  to  infer  that  there  is  a  person  who  is  the  fountain  and  dis- 
tributer of  these  gifts.  So  we  read  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  when  nothing  more  is  necessarily 
'.mplied  under  the  expression,  than  that  the  person  spoken  of  was 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill,  or  might  or  wisdom. 
So  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
upon  you,"  were  fulfilled  under  the  New  Testament,  by  what  are 
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there  called  "  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  in  reference  to  which  we 
read,  "that  Christians  received  the  Holy  Ghost" — "  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given  to  them" — "  that  they  were  filled  with  the  Spirit." 
Neither  the  u^ords  of  the  promise,  nor  tlie  words  that  relate  the  fulfil- 
ment of  it,  suggest  the  personality  of  the  Spirit ;  and  if  we  knew 
nothing  more  than  what  sucli  passages  suggest,  the  Socinian  system 
upon  this  subject  would  exhaust  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Spirit  would  appear  to  be  merely  a  virtue  or  energy  proceeding  from 
God. 

3.  But  my  third  observation  is,  that  if  there  are  passages  in  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  described  as  a  person, 
then,  however  numerous  the  passages  may  be  in  which  "the  Spirit 
of  God"  appears  to  be  a  phrase  meaning  gifts  and  powers  communi- 
cated to  men,  this  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit,  because  it  is  a  most  natural  and  intelligible 
figure  to  express  the  gifts  and  powers  by  the  name  of  that  person 
who  is  represented  as  the  distributer  of  them.  The  true  method, 
then,  of  stating  the  question  upon  this  subject  between  the  So- 
cinians  and  other  Christians,  is  not,  whether  it  be  possible  to  inter- 
pret a  great  number  of  passages  that  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
without  being  obliged  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  distinct  Person  to 
whom  this  name  is  given,  but  whether  there  are  not  some  passages 
by  which  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  may  be  clearly  ascertained. 

There  are  two  passages  of  this  last  kind  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention.  The  first  is,  the  long  discourse  of  our  Lord,  in  chaps, 
xiv.  XV.  and  xvi.  of  John's  Gospel,  where,  in  promising  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  apostles,  he  describes  him  as  a  person  who  was  to  be 
sent  and  to  come,  who  hears,  and  speaks,  and  reproves,  and  instructs  ; 
as  a  person  different  from  Jesus,  because  he  was  to  come  after  Jesus 
departed,  because  he  was  to  be  sent  by  Christ,  and  to  receive  of  Christ, 
and  to  glorify  Christ;  as  a  person  different  from  the  Father,  because 
he  was  to  be  sent  by  the  Father,  and  because  he  was  not  to  speak  of 
himself,  but  to  speak  what  he  should  hear.  The  second  passage  is  a 
discourse  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  xii.  1 — 13,  where  the  apostle,  in 
speaking  of  the  diversities  of  spiritual  gifts,  represents  them  as  under 
the  administration  of  one  Spirit.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  words 
which  can  mark  more  strongly  than  the  11th  verse  does,  that  there  is 
a  Person  who  is  the  author  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  and  who  distributes 
them  according  to  his  discretion. 

You  will  meet,  in  the  collection  of  texts  upon  this  subject,  with 
many  other  passages  which  show  that  the  apostles  considered  the 
Spirit  as  a  person :  and  to  the  inference  obviously  suggested  by  all 
these  passages,  you  are  to  add  this  general  consideration,  that  as  the 
prosopopoeia,  to  which  the  Socinians  have  recourse  in  order  to  evade 
the  evidence  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  appears  to  be  forced  and 
unnatural,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  long  discourse  recorded  by  John, 
so  the  supposition  of  any  such  prosopopoeia  being  there  intended,  is 
rendered  incredible  by  our  Lord's  introducing,  after  that  discourse,  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  baptism,  and  thus  conjoining  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  he  had  described  as  a  person,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  who  are  certainly  known  to  be  persons.  There  is,  in  all  this,  a 
continued  train  of  argument,  so  much  fitted  to  impress  our  minds  with 
33* 
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a  conviction  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  that,  if  the  Socinian  sys- 
tem on  this  subject  be  true,  it  will  be  hard  to  fix  upon  any  inference 
from  the  language  of  Scripture  in  which  our  minds  may  safely 
acquiesce. 

4.  My  fourth  observation  is,  that  if  the  Spirit  of  God  be  a  person, 
it  follows  of  course  that  he  is  God.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Spirit  is 
anywhere  in  Scripture  directly  called  God :  and  aUhough  the  writers 
on  this  subject  have  repeatedly  said  that  this  name  is  given  him  by 
implication,  because,  Acts  v.  3,  4,  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  stated 
as  the  same  as  lying  to  God ;  and  our  bodies  are  called,  1  Cor.  vi.  19, 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  the  temple  of  God, 
yet  I  would  not  rest  so  important  an  article  of  faith  upon  this  kind  of 
verbal  criticism.  The  clear  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  in  my  opinion  be  thus  shortly  stated.  Since  all  spiritual  gifts 
arerepresented  as  being  placed  under  the  administration  of  this  per- 
son ;  since  blasphemy  against  him  is  declared  to  be  an  unpardonable 
sin  ;  since  our  Lord  commands  Christians  to  be  baptized  into  the 
name  of  this  person  as  well  as  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son;  and  since  the  apostle  Paul  prays  or  wishes  for  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
love  of  God,  it  is  plain  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  honour  and 
worship  this  person  as  we  honour  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  if  he  bore  to  these  two  persons  the  relation 
of  a  creature  to  the  Creator,  we  should  be  in  this  manner  led  to  con- 
sider all  the  three  as  of  the  same  nature. 

So  much  force  is  there  in  this  argument,  that  the  supposition  of  the 
Spirit's  being  a  creature  has  long  been  abandoned.  It  has  not  even 
that  support  which  the  Socinian  opinion  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
appears  to  derive  from  the  expressions  relating  to  his  humanity.  The 
Spiiit  is  nowhere  spoken  of  in  those  humble  terms  which  belong  to 
the  man  Christ  Jesus :  and  they  who  are  not  disposed  to  admit  his 
divinity,  finding  no  warrant  for  affixing  to  him  any  lower  charafier, 
are  obliged  to  deny  his  existence,  by  resolving  all  that  is  said  of  him 
into  a  figure  of  speech. 

Your  business,  therefore,  in  studying  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Spirit,  is  to  examine  whether  this  figure  of  speech,  which  is  natural 
in  some  passages,  can  be  admitted  as  the  explication  of  all ;  or 
whether  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  introduce  it  into  some  places 
where  the  Spirit  is  described,  be  not  so  glaring  as  to  leave  a  convic- 
tion upon  the  mind  of  every  candid  inquirer,  that  tlie  Scriptures  reveal 
to  us  a  third  person,  whose  agency  is  exerted  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  the  Gospel :  and  if  your  minds  are  satisfied  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Spirit,  you  have  next  to  examine  whether  the  descriptions 
of  this  person,  being  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  that  inferiority 
of  character  which  belongs  to  a  creature,  do  not  lead  you  to  consider 
him  as  truly  and  properly  God. 
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From  the  information  which  is  given  us  concerning  the  two  per- 
sons whom  the  Gospel  reveals,  it  appears  to  follow  that  both  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  truly  and  essentially  God.  But  this  com- 
munication of  the  attributes,  the  names,  and  the  honours  which 
belong  to  God  the  Father,  implies  that  these  two  persons  have  an 
intimate  connexion  with  him,  and  with  one  another :  and  we  are  thus 
led,  after  considering  the  two  persons  singly,  to  attend  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  united  with  the  Father.  For  when  reason  is  able 
to  dediice  from  Scripture  tliat  there  are  three  persons,  each  of  whom 
is  God,  that  curiosity,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  exercise  of  our 
powers,  renders  her  solicitous  to  investigate  the  connexion  that  sub- 
sists amongst  the  three :  and  it  is  not  till  after  she  has  made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts,  that  she  is  forced  to  acquiesce  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  inability  to  form  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject. 

I  am  now  therefore  to  subjoin  to  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  view  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  held  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  they  are  united  with  the  Father;  a 
subject  which  is  known  in  theology  by  the  name  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  In  stating  these  opinions,  I  shall  not  recite  a  great  deal 
that  I  have  read  without  being  able  to  penetrate  its  meaning :  nor 
shall  I  attempt  to  go  minutely  through  all  the  shades  of  difference 
that  may  be  traced ;  but  I  shall  produce  the  fruit  which  I  gathered 
from  a  wearisome  perusal  of  many  authors,  by  marking  the  great 
outlines  of  the  three  systems  upon  this  subject,  which  stand  forth 
most  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another.  I  shall  give  them  the 
names  of  the  Sabellian,  the  Arian,  and  the  Catholic  systems.  I  call 
the  third  the  Catholic  system,  because  it  is  the  opinion  concerning  the 
Trinity  which  has  generally  obtained  in  the  Christian  Church. 


Section  I. 

The  point,  from  which  a  simple  distinct  exposition  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  sets  out,  is  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  natural 
religion,  the  unity  of  God.  Ahhough  the  heathens  multipHed  gods, 
yet,  even  in  their  popular  mythology",  a  wide  distinction  was  made 
between  the  subordinate  deities  and  that  Supreme  Being  from  whom 
they  were  derived,  and  by  whom  they  were  controlled  ;  and  the 
more  enlightened  that  the  mind  of  any  philosopher  became,  he  rose 
the  nearer  to  an  apprehension  of  the  divine  unity.     Our  notions  of 
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the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  involve  the  idea  of  unity;  and 
that  nice  analogy  of  parts,  which  a  skilful  observer  discovers  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  Providence,  is  an  experimental  confirmation 
of  all  the  reasonings  upon  which  tliis  idea  is  founded.  The  law  of 
Moses,  which  separated  the  Jews  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
the  nations,  cjeclares  that  there  is  none  other  besides  him,  and  asserts 
his  unity  in  these  words,  Deut.  vi.  4,  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord."  Our  Saviour,  Mark  xii.  32,  adopts  the  unity  of 
God  as  the  principle  of  the  first  and  great  conunandment  of  his  reli- 
gion. In  another  place,  Mark  x.  18,  he  disclaims  the  appellation  of 
good,  saying,  "  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God."  The 
divine  unity  is  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  by  his  apostles,  "  To  us 
there  is  but  one  God,  the  only  wise  God,  who  only  hath  immortality."* 
It  is  said  that  those  who  were  converted,  "  turned  to  God  from  idols 
to  serve  the  living  and  true  God  ;"t  and  we  cannot  read  the  New 
Testament  without  being  strongly  impressed  with  this  truth,  that  the 
supposition  of  a  number  of  gods,  which  philosophy  and  Judaism 
discard,  is  most  repugnant  to  the  perfect  revelation  made  by  Him 
who  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  to  declare  God  to  man. 

If  there  be  truth  in  this  first  principle  of  natural  religion,  so  earnestly 
inculcated  by  the  general  strain  of  the  New  Testament,  then  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  three  Gods,  but  there 
must  be  a  sense  in  which  these  three  Persons  are  one  God.  Our 
Lord  has  been  generally  understood  to  intimate  that  there  is  such  a 
sense,  when  he  says,  John  x.  30,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  ;"  and 
his  apostle  says  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  all  the  three,  1  John 
y.  7.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  miade  to  tliis  application  of  these  two  texts. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  has  been  said  that  the  words  of  our  Lord 
do  not  necessarily  imply  that  unity  of  which  wc  are  speaking,  and 
that,  whether  we  consider  the  context,  or  the  similar  expressions 
which  he  uses  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  his  words  may 
mean  no  more  than  this,  I  and  my  Father  are  one  in  purpose,  /.  e. 
his  power,  which  none  can  resist,  is  always  exerted  in  carrying  into 
effect  my  gracious  designs  towards  my  disciples.  With  regard  to  the 
second  text,  it  has  been  said  that  the  whole  verse  is  an  interpolation, 
because  it  is  wanting  in  many  Greek  manuscripts,  and  because  it  is 
not  quoted  by  any  Christian  father  who  wrote  in  Greek  before  the 
Council  of  Nice.  The  authenticity  of  this  verse  is  certainly  proble- 
matical, for  very  able  jndges  have  formed  different  opinions  concern- 
ing it.  Mill,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  after  stating  at  great  length  the  argu- 
ments upon  both  sides,  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  the  verse  is 
genuine.  But  Gricsbach,  the  latest  editor  of  the  New  Testament, 
after  a  long  investigation,  declares  in  the  most  decided  manner,  that 
the  strongest  testimonies  and  argimients  are  against  this  verse;  and 
that,  if  it  is  admitted  upon  the  slight  grounds  which  have  been  alleged 
in  defence  of  it,  Textus  Novi  Teslamenti  tiniversns  plane  incertii^ 
esset  Clique  dubhis.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Person,  the  late 
celebrated  Greek  Professor  in  England,  and  of  Herbert  Marsh,  the 
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Editor  of  Michaelis.  I  must  accede  to  such  authorities — and  I  have 
further  to  say,  tliat  eveu  ahhough  we  should  admit  this  verse,  we 
cannot  positively  affirm  that  it  teaches  an  unity  of  nature  in  tliree 
persons  ;  for  it  may  mean  nothing  more  than  an  agreement  in  that 
record,  which  all  the  three  are  there  said  to  bear. 

It  is  not,  then,  upon  this  controverted  verse  in  John's  Epistle,  nor 
upon  the  probability,  however  strong,  that  the  emphatical  words  of 
our  Lord,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  mean  something  more  than 
an  unity  of  purpose,  that  the  unity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  ought  to  be  rested  ;  but  it  is  upon  the  following  clear 
induction.  The  Scriptures,  in  conformity  with  right  reason,  declare 
that  there  is  one  God :  at  the  same  time,  they  lead  us  to  consider 
every  one  of  three  Persons  as  truly  God,  But  the  one  of  these  pro- 
positions must  be  employed  to  qualify  the  other;  and  therefore  there 
certainly  is  some  sense  in  which  these  three  persons  are  one  God. 
This  induction  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  never  speaks  of  three  Gods,  but  uniformly  mentions  these 
three  persons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  an  union  of  council  and 
operation  infinitely  more  perfect  than  any  which  we  behold. 

The  force  of  the  induction  which  I  have  now  stated  has  been  felt 
in  all  ages  of  the  church.  The  earliest  Christian  writers,  who  paid 
the  same  honours  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  the  Father, 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  polytheism,  and  considered  themselves 
as  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God.  In  the  second  century,  the  word 
r^taj,  trinitas,  was  imported  from  the  Platonic  school,  to  express  the 
union  of  the  three  persons;  and  the  whole  successioti  of  Ante-Nicene 
fathers,  although  their  illustrations  are  not  always  the  most  pertinent, 
discover  by  innumerable  passages  that  they  worshipped  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  constituting  what  Tertullian  calls,  in 
the  second  century,  Trinilas  unius  divinitatis,  and  Cyprian,  in 
the  third,  Jidunata  trinitas,  and  Athanasius,  in  the  fourth,  aZuu^ito^ 


Section  H. 

The  first  attempt,  in  the  way  of  speculation,  to  reconcile  with  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  what  Christians  had  learnt  to  call  the  Trinity, 
was  made  in  the  second  century  by  Praxeas,  and  was  continued,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  by  Noetus,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  by  Sabellius.  There  may  be  some  shades  of  difference  in  the  opi- 
nions of  these  three  men :  but  as  the  leading  parts  of  their  system 
were  the  same,  the  names  of  Praxeas  and  Noetus  came  to  be  lost  in 
the  name  of  Sabellius,  and  the  points  common  to  all  the  three  consti- 
tute that  system  of  the  Trinity  vvhich  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sa- 
bellianism.  According  to  this  system,  God  is  one  Person,  who,  at 
his  pleasure,  presents  to  mortals  the  different  aspects  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  In  respect  of  his  creating  and  preserving  all  things, 
he  is  the  Father ;  in  respect  of  what  he  did  as  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
he  is  the  Son ;  and  in  respect  of  those  influences  which  he  exerts  in 
their  sanctification,  he  is  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  accounts  which  aa- 
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cient  writers  give  of  the  opinions  of  Sabellius  lead  us  to  think  tha 
he  considered  the  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  as 
merely  nominal,  calling  God  retwu-uoj.  But  several  circumstances, 
collected  by  the  acute  and  industrious  Mosheim,  render  it  probable 
that  Sabellius  conceived  a  ray  or  portion  emitted  from  the  divine  sub- 
stance to  have  been  joined  to  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  form 
the  Son ;  so  that  his  opinion  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  Gnostics,  who  considered  Jesus  Christ  as  a  man 
to  whom  an  emanation  of  the  Supreme  Mind  was  united,  and  with 
that  of  the  modern  Socinians,  who  consider  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  as  dwelling  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  even  after  this  re- 
finement upon  the  opinions  of  Praxeas  and  Noetus ;  God  coiitinued 
to  be  staterl  in  this  system  as  one  person,  who  assumes  ditierent  names 
from  the  different  aspects,  which  himself  or  a  part  of  himself  pre- 
sents :  and  the  true  character  of  Sabellianism  is  this,  that  it  destroys 
the  distinction  of  persons  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  confounding  the 
sender  with  the  person  sent,  him  that  begat  with  him  that  is  begot- 
ten, and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father,  from  whom  he  is  said  to 
proceed.  Tertullian,  who  wrote  against  Praxeas  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  the  writers  of  the  third  who  opposed  Sabellius,  urge  with 
great  strength  of  argument  the  various  passages  in  which  this  dis- 
tinction is  expressed  or  implied :  and  that  they  might  place  in  the 
most  odious  light  the  doctrine  by  which  it  was  confounded,  they  gave 
to  SabeUius  and  his  followers  the  name  of  Patropassians,  meaning  to 
represent  it  as  a  consequence  of  their  doctrine,  that  the  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  all  had  endured  those  sufferings  which  the  Sci'iptures  ascribe 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

Sabellianism  preserves  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  imity  of 
God ;  and  on  this  account  it  may  appear  to  be  the  most  philosophical 
scheme  of  the  Trinity.  But  insuperable  objections  to  it  arise  from 
the  language  and  views  introduced  into  the  New  Testament.  Those 
who  wrote  after  this^system  was  first  published,  were  so  sensible  of 
the  force  of  these  objections,  that  they  discover  an  extreme  solicitude 
to  express  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
They  were  sometimes  led  by  this  solicitude  into  modes  of  speaking, 
which  have  been  represented  as  inconsistent  Avith  a  belief  of  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Son  ;  and  the  great  controversy  which  was  agitated  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
fathers  concerning  the  person  of  the  Son,  took  its  rise  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  being  in  their  times  some  who  denied  the  divi- 
nity of  our  Saviour,  and  others  who  denied  the  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  these  fathers  wrote  against  both,  and,  from  their  zeal 
for  the  truth,  or  from  the  eagerness  of  controversy,  used  expressions 
in  attacking  the  one  of  those  heresies,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  recon- 
cile with  tlie  expressions  used  against  the  opposite  heresy. 

The  language  employed  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  in  con- 
demning Sabellianism  encouraged  Arius,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  confounding  the  person 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  broaching  an  opinion  which  his  con- 
temporaries represent  as  an  innovation,  till  that  time  unheard  of  He 
said  that  the  Son  was  a  creature  who  had  no  existence  till  lie  was 
made  by  God  out  of  nothing — that  his  being  begotten  means  nothing 
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more  than  his  being  made  by  the  will  of  the  Father— and  that  this 
peculiar  terra  is  applied  to  him,  because  he  was  made  before  all  other 
creatures,  that  he  might  be  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty  in  creat- 
ing tliem.  By  this  system  Arius  steered  clear  of  Sabellianism,  and 
at  tne  same  time  he  preserved  tlie  unity  of  God.  For  Jesus  Christ 
according  to  hnn^is  in  reality  a  creature,  and  only  called  God  upon 
account  of  the  offices  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Father  Almic^hty  To 
Anus,  therefore,  there  was  but  one  God,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
word  :  but  as  he  admitted  that  Jesus  Christ,  a  diiterent  person  from 
the  Father,  was  also  God,  because  he  was  constituted  God,  iiis  opi- 
nion must  be  stated  as  one  of  the  ancient  systems  of  the  Trinity 

I  have  formerly  explained,*  at  great  length,  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  opinion  of  Arius  concerning  the  Son  was  rejected  by  the 
Christian  church.  At  present  I  have  to  advert  to  the  meanino-  of 
those  terms  in  which  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  expressed  Their 
condemnation  of  this  opinion.  The  council,  who  knew  the  sense  in 
which  Anus  applied  the  words  God,  and  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  to  Jesus  Christ,  wished  to  frame  such  a  creed  as  could  not  be 
repeated  by  those  who  held  the  Arian  opinions;  and  with  this  view 
they  made  a  large  addition  to  the  second  article  of  the  ancient  creed 
and  annexed  to  the  creed  a  condemnatory  clause.t  * 

The  word,  in  this  addition,  which  requires  the  most  particular  at- 
tention, upon  account  of  its  frequent  use  in  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  Trmity.is  >ou..oj.  It  is  compounded  of  u^oj,  idem,  and  o.ua, 
substantia ;  denoting  that  which  is  of  the  same  substance  or  essence 
with  another.  It  had  been  used  by  classical  Greek  writers  in  this 
sense.  So  Aristotle  says,  o^oo^ua  ^a^ra  ant^^j..  it  jiad  been  appliedt  bv 
Christian  writers  long  before  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  very  sense 
in  which  It  was  used  by  the  council :  and  it  only  expresses  the  amount 
of  those  images  which  had  been  employed 'by  the  succession  of 
writers  from  the  earliest  times,  to  mark  the  relation  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  one  of  the  most  common  and  significant  of  which 
IS  introduced  into  the  creed  itself,  tco?  ix  tuto;.  As  a  derived  lio-ht  is  the 
same  in  nature  with  the  original  light  at  which  it  was  kindled  so 
whatever  be  the  meaning  of  <j.co5  when  applied  to  the  Father,  the  word 
must  have  the  same  meaning  v/hen  the  Son  is  called  4.wj  .*  ^^to^. 

*  Book  iii.  ch.  1. 

t  Kac  «,  to.  iva  Kr^to.  I,*o«v  X^Wfo^,  fo„  ^^o.;  roD  ®sov,  y,vvr^O,vta  tx  to,  Xaf^oi 
IM>POys.r,_,  tovt,6tw  sx  trj,  ou^.a;  tov  rtat^oy  •  0,o.  .«  ^,ov.  t-5  ^x  ^.to,  ,  %,ov  aX«9^.o^ 
«  ^Eou  o.-Kri0.vov,  y,uvr;9B,ta  ov  rtovriOsvta,  ^oaimo.  t^  rtar^,,  8,  ov  ra  Havta,  sysv.to.  x. 
f.  r..  T0i,5  8.  ■K.yovra,,  r^v  riot,,  6ts  0u6  ;?.,  xao  n^,,  yf..,j9^„ac,  ovx  r^v,  xa.  it.  t%  ovx 
o.r«v .yt..To. ri f I .r.^ar vHo,Ta,,^i^ovaia; ^a.xo.ra,  «m^ r, xtc,ro.,rit^srttuv, rj aXXov^to, 
tov  v,ov  tov  &,ov,  rovrov;  a.a9f^,atc^,,  ^  xaeoUxr,  x^  ari.atoX.xrj  ,xxXri,ca.  Tiie  second 
clause  ,s  thus  translated  by  the  church  of  Engla.id,  in  thai  creed  which  they  call  the  Mcene 
Creed,  and  wh.ch  forms  part  of  the  communion  service.  "  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  F  uher  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Li.rht 
of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  ma,le,  bein-  of  one  substance  with  the  Fa- 
ther by  whom  all  things  were  made."  &c.  &c.  The  anathematizing  clause  is  not  adopted 
by  the  church  of  England. 

+  Bull,  D.  F.  N.  28. 
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There  is  a  circumstance  respecting  the  ancient  use  of  the  word 
o/«)OD3toj,  which  it  is  proper  to  state,  because  it  creates  some  embarrass- 
ment, and  has  been  the  subject  of  satire  and  ridicule.     This  word, 
which  the  council  of  IN  ice  introduced  into  their  creed,  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  a  council  which  met  sixty  years  before  at  Antioch ;  and 
this  inconsistijncy  between  two  early  councils  has  been  stated  in  a 
light  very  unfavourable  to  the  uniformity  of  the  Christian  fahh.  But 
the  true  account  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  this.  At  the  time  of  the 
council  at  Antioch,  the  controversy  was  with  the  Sabellians,  who  de- 
nied the  distinction  of  persons  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
Sabellians,  employing  every  method  to  fix  an  odium  upon  th*^  doc- 
trine generally  held  concerning  the  Son,  represented  the  word  o^oovaioi, 
wliich  Christians  often  used,  as  implying  that  there  was  a  substance 
anterior  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  of  which  each  received  a  part. 
The  council  of  Antioch  judged  that  the  easiest  way  of  repelling  this 
attack  of  the  Sabellians,  was  by  layhig  aside  the  use  of  ofioovcio^ ;  and 
although  they  did  not  mean  to  acknowledge  that  those  who  had  used 
the  word  held  the  doctrine  said  by  the  Sabelhans  to  be  couched  under 
it,  they  effectually  disowned  that  doctrine,  by  recommending  that 
other  terms  should  be  employed  for  expressing  the  Catholic  opinion. 
At  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  Sabellianism  was  less  an  object 
of  attention.     The  impossibility  of  reconciling  that  system  with  the 
language  of  Scripture  had  been  completely  exposed ;  the  sense  of 
the  church  with  regard  to  the  distinction  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
had  been  precisely  expressed ;  there  was  little  danger  of  any  misap- 
prehension of  terms  upon  this  subject ;  and  a  new  adversary,  who 
held  opinions  directly  opposite  to  those  of  Sabellius,  but  whose  sys- 
tem was  conceived  to  be  not  less  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  by  agree- 
ing with  the  church  in  the  expression  which  had  been  introduced  into 
former  creeds  concerning  the  Son,  seemed  to  demand  some  unequi- 
vocal declaration  of  the  common  faith.  The  council  of  Nice,  therefore, 
whose  faith  we  have  the  best  reason  for  thinking  was  the  same  with 
that  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  revived  the  word  oA'oovfwq,  not  in  the 
Sabellian  sense,  upon  account  of  which  the  council  of  Antioch  had 
laid  it  aside,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been  used  by  more  an- 
cient writers,  and  in  which  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  general 
train  of  their  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  the  council's  adopting  this 
particular  phrase  was  this,  that  no  other  could  be  found  so  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  the  Arian  system.    For  although  the  Arians  might 
call  Jesus  God,  meaning  that  he  was  constituted  God,  and  might  say 
that  he  was  begotten  of  the  Father,  meaning  by  begotten  created,  yet 
as  they  held  that  he  was  made  fS  <'vx  ovto^v,  they  could  not  say  that  he 
was  (X  T'>7?  outjta?  rtar^ 05 ;  and  as  they  said  that  he  was  ix  fr,i;  Irf^a?  ov  Sia^ , 
being  a  creature  in  respect  of  the  Creator,  they  could  not  say  that  he 
was  Cfxoov6i,o^-    Eusebius,  the  patron  of  the  Arians,  declared  in  a  letter 
to  the  council  of  Nice,  that  this  word  was  incompatible  with  their 
tenets ;  and  for  this  very  reason  we  are  told  it  was  adopted  by  the 
council,  that  according  to  an  expression  of  Ambrose,  which  has  been 
often  quoted,  "  with  the  sword  which  the  heresy  itself  had  drawn 
from  the  scabbard,  they  might  cut  off  the  head  of  the  monster." 

Whether  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided  a  term 
which  a  great  body  of  Christians  declared  they  could  not  use,  and  to 
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have  introduced  into  the  creed  only  those  general  Scripture  phrases 
in  which  the  Arians  were  ready  to  join  with  the  Catholics,  is  a  point 
to  be  decided  by  some  of  the  general  principles  of"  church  govern- 
ment. At  present,  in  explaining  the  terms  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  controversy  concerning  the  Trinity,  we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  an  aversion  to  the  word  u^uoovuoi;  is  the  mark  which  distinguishes 
all  those  who  hold  any  modification  of  the  Arian  system.  Some  of 
the  followers  of  Arius,  wishing  to  avoid  the  harshness  of  calling  so 
exalted  a  Being  a  creature,  said  that  the  Son  was  different  from  all  other 
creatures,  but  still  they  were  obliged  by  their  principles  to  say  that 
he  was  aw.uoi.oj  f ^  rtat^u  Others  who  received  the  name  Semi-Arians, 
substituted  oftoioocrto;  in  place  of  o^uoouaoq,  i,  e.  they  admitted  that  the 
Son  was  not  only  unlike  all  other  creatures,  but  that  he  was  like  the 
Father,  having  this  peculiar  privilege  granted  to  him,  to  have  a  sub- 
stance in  all  things  similar  to  that  of  God.  The  Semi-Arians  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  dignity  of  the  Sou ;  and  it  was  not  easy 
for  those  who  approached  so  near  to  one  another  as  the  Catholics  and 
they  did,  to  preserve,  upon  an  incomprehensible  subject,  a  marked 
difference  in  their  writings.  But  the  Semi-Arians  never  admitted  the 
word  o^ooD,7i,o?  into  their  creeds,  because  it  implied  more  than  they  be- 
lieved. They  believed  that  the  Father  had  granted  to  the  Son  a  simi- 
larity to  himself;  but  o,uoov5i,o5  implies  that  there  is  an  essential  same- 
ness of  nature  between  them. 

We  are  thus  led,  by  the  explication  of  this  discriminating  term,  to 
what  I  called  the  third  or  Catholic  system  of  the  Trinity,  which  may 
be  shortly  expressed  in  words  of  common  use   with  the   Ancient 

Church,  M'*  ovata,  xai,  ■t^i<-i  irto^faosii-,  or,  «^J  0£O5  ^v  t'^hJh'  vTtoctaaiSt. 


Section  III. 

The  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word  irtoctfa^t?  was  not  perfectly 
ascertained  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  By  some  it  was 
considered  as  denoting  the  being  or  subsistence  of  a  thing,  and  so  as 
equivalent  to  ovrjia. :  by  others  it  was  understood  to  mean  that  which 
has  a  subsistence,  the  thing  subsisting,  a  person.  It  appears  to  be 
used  in  the  first  sense  by  the  council  of  Nice,  when  in  one  part  of  tlie 
anathematizing  clause  they  condemn  those  who  said  that  the  Son 
f|  Irf^as  ou5ca5 »?  vrtoafaifioj  nvat ;  and  according  to  this  sense  the  council  of 
Sardis,  in  the  fourth  century,  declared  fttav  wm  irfocrrasir  tov  Ttat^oi  xai  tov 
vtov,  xai  tov  aytou  Hvivfia-toi.  Had  the  couucil  meant  by  vjioa-eaaLi,  a  person, 
their  decree  would  have  been  pure  Sabellianism.  Some  alarm  was 
spread  through  the  church  when  the  decree  was  first  published,  from 
an  apprehension  that  this  might  be  the  meaning  of  it.  But  when  the 
matter  came  to  be  investigated,  it  was  found  that,  as  the  council  of 
Sardis  understood  vrtoiraai^  in  the  first  sense,  and  those,  who  said  ^-^ek 
Kwt.  vrtnffra(jEi,5,  uudcrstood  it  in  the  second,  the  meaning  of  both  Avas 
precisely  the  same  ;  and  after  this  explication,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  ovcrta  should  denote  the  being  or  essence  of  a  thing,  rrto-rastj 
the  person  subsisting.  In  this  sense  the  last  word  had  been  used  by 
the  Platonic  school  and  by  many  of  the  Christian  writers,  before  the 
34 
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council  of  Nice.  It  is  explained  in  the  ancient  Greek  lexicons  by 
Tt^oaunov,  and  it  was  rendered  by  the  Latins  persona,  a  living  intelli 
gent  agent. 

The  third  system,  then,  was  distinguished  from  Sabellianism,  by 
admitting  ^^"5  irto(JT«5ftj ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in- 
stead of  being  considered  as  one  person  manifesting  himself  in  various 
Avays,  were  stated  as  three  persons,  each  of  whom  has  a  permanent 
distinct  subsistence.  It  was  distinguished  from  Arianism  by  ascribing 
to  all  the  three  persons  /uta  ovcno.     And  as  Athanasius  speaks,  to  fitv 

pvai.v  SrjjMi,  Trj;  ^lo-fyjtof  to  8i  Taj  fuv  r^icov  tStorj^raj.        ThosC    wllO    held    this 

system  would  not,  with  the  Arians,  call  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
itf^ovaioi,,  because  this  conveyed  the  idea  of  separation  and  inferiority, 
such  an  essential  difference,  as  there  is  between  the  nature  of  the 
creature  and  that  of  the  Creator,  Neither  did  they  adopt  the  words 
i-auroovtTtot  and  ^oi-oovmoL,  because  these  might  seem  to  favour  the  Sabel- 
lian  confusion  of  persons.  But  they  said  the  three  persons  were 
oiuooumot,  of  one  substance.     Jesus  Christ,  said  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 

is  ofioGVoioi  r;jxi.v  xata,  tT^v  avS^utrtotrjra,  XM  ufioovOiOi  rta-t^t,  xaia  -trjv  ^lorirra  :  an  ex- 
pression which  leads  us  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  the  churcli  in 
those  days  to  have  been,  that  as  all  men  partake  of  the  same  human 
nature,  so  the  divine  nature  was  common  to  three  persons. 

But  it  will  occur  to  you  that  three  persons  having  a  distinct  sub- 
sistence, and  having  the  same  divine  nature,  are  in  reality  three  Gods ; 
that  the  most  perfect  agreement  in  purpose,  and  the  most  invariable 
consent  in  operation,  do  by  no  means  correspond  to  that  unity  of  God, 
which  is  a  first  principle  of  natural  religion ;  and  that  if  those  vvdio 
held  the  third  opinion  had  reason  to  accuse  the  Arians  of  Paganism 
and  idolatry  for  worshipping  a  supreme  and  an  inferior  God,  the 
Arians  had  reason  to  accuse  them  in  turn  of  polytheism  for  believing 
in  three  Gods.  Accordingly,  the  names  Avhich  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  to 
the  three  distinct  systems  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Trhiity, 
which  he  professes  to  delineate  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History, 
are  these,  Arianism,  Tritheism,  Sabellianism ;  and  the  charge  which  is 
commonly  brought  against  Athanasians,  the  name  given  to  those  who 
hold  the  third  or  Catholic  opinion,  is  that  they  are  tritheists.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  Athanasius  and  his  followers  uniformly  dis- 
claimed tritheism, — and  that  while  they  asserted  the  equality  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father,  by  saying  that  the  divine 
nature  was  common  to  all  the  three,  they  maintained,  at  the  same 
tune,  that  the  three  persons  were  united  in  a  manner  perfectly  different 
from  that  union  which  subsists  amongst  individuals  of  the  same 
species.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholic  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  manner  in  which  those  who  l.old  this  system 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  divine  unity  with  the  subsistence  of  the 
three  persons.  What  I  have  read  of  their  writings  upon  this  subject, 
appears  to  me  reducible  to  two  heads.  1.  That  the  Father  is,  in 
their  language,  the  fomitain  of  deity,  the  principle  and  origin  of  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  2.  That  the  three  persons  are  inseparably 
joined  together. 

1.  The  Father  is  the  fountain  of  deitj,  nrjyv^fottjToi.  They  called 
the  Father  aix*i^  not  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word,  the  beginning, 
as  if  the  Father  existed  before  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  the 
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philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  the  principle  from  which  another 
arises.  In  this  sense  he  was  called  ava^xoi — aya'i'j^ro;— atna  vlov.  It  was 
said  to  be  implied  in  the  very  name  of  Father  that  he  was  o,i.na  xm 
a^xrj  tov  (^  avtov  yivvrjdevto;;  and  the  difference  of  the  three  persons  was 
conceived  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  Father  was  avotrtoj ;  and  that  both 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  MtMtoi,. 

Upon  this  principle  the  ancient  Catholics  gronnded  the  Unity  of 
God.  They  did  not  conceive  that  there  were  three  unoriginated 
beings,  but  that  there  was  ftia  a^x*!  ^torjjtos,  and  that  the  Father,  by 
being  the  aix'",yis  the  ti-watj-  God,  they  said,  is  one  because  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  referred  "5  £>' at^'O"-  On  this  account  they 
held,  that,  although  there  are  three  Persons  hi  the  Godliead,  y-omi 

Ditferent  names  were  employed  to  express  the  manner  of  causation 
with  regard  to  the  two  persons  who  were  considered  as  aitcatoi.  It 
was  said  of  the  one  that  he  was  begotten,  of  the  other  that  he  pro- 
ceeded. The  generation  of  the  one  was  suggested  by  his  being  called 
in  Scripture  vloi  tov  Qsov — fxwoyevtji  rta^a  rtaf^oj.  Tlic  proccsslou  of  the 
other  was  suggested  partly  by  his  being  called  nvivixa,  a  rtvfw,  spiro,  I 
send  forth  breath  ;   and  partly  by  our  Lord's  saying  in  one  place, 

John  XV.  2fy,  to  7ti'fi;p.a,  rj^j  a'A5j9f  laj,  o  rta^a  tov  rtar^oj  ex^ic^svirai.    But  although 

generation  be  applied  to  the  Son,  we  must  be  sensible  tliat  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  derived  his  origin  from  the  Father  cannot  bear  any 
analogy  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  that  all  attempts  to 
explain  the  manner  of  this  derivation  must  be  in  the  highest  degree 
presumptuous  and  unprofitable.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  a  word  of  more  general  signification,  and  does  not  convey  any  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  Person  is  derived.  It  is  appro- 
priated to  Him,  because  the  Scripture  nowhere  says  of  him  that  he  is 
begotten  of  the  Father.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  distinction  between  procession  and  generation, 
the  two  terms  which  are  stated  as  the  tStors^Tfj  of  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  both  denote  the  communication  of  the  divine  essence 
from  the  Father ;  and  all  the  attempts  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
writers  to  discriminate  the  modes  in  which  the  communication  may 
be  made,  consist  of  words  without  meaning. 

Although  those  who  held  the  system  of  the  trinity  maintained  the 
unity  of  t!ie  Godhead,  by  saying  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  derived  from  the  Father,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  the  existence  of  these  two  Persons  had  a  begiiming,  or 
that  the  Father,  after  existing  for  some  time  alone,  brought  them  into 
being  by  an  act  of  his  will,  and  imparted  to  them  such  powers  as  he 
chose.  This  is  the  Arian  creed ;  but  it  cannot  be  received  by  those 
who  hold  f^eci  vTtoatariHi  ev  lA-iaovsia;  for  the  dlvine  nature,  being  incapa- 
ble of  change,  cannot  be  extended  to  three  Persons  after  having  been 
peculiar  to  one;  and  if  the  being  of  two  of  these  Persons  had  been 
precarious,  communicated  to  them  at  a  certain  time  by  the  will  of 
another,  both  of  them  would  want  eternity  and  immutability,  two  of 
the  essential  properties  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  Athanasians,  therefore,  in  consistency^  with  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  their  system,  considered  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  iiaving 
always  existed  with  the  Father;  and  they  illustrated  tlieir  meaning 
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by  saying  that  as  light  cannot  exist  without  effulgence,  nor  the  sun 
without  emitting  his  rays,  nor  the  mind  without  reason — so  the 
Father  never  existed  without  the  Son  and  the  Spirit. 

The    Son    was    fioj  ot'Stoj  alSiou  TtaT'^oj — uiv  cwcuStof  xow,  "foi  Ki-^tGj  jtvevftati'* 

And  in  the  confession  of  faith  of  Gregory,  an  illustrious  writer  of 
the  third  century,  after  a  description  of  the  three  Persons,  it  is  added, 

t^Mi  rs^fia  6o|>j,  jcai  dCdiofrjti,  xcu.  ffaoi>.fKx  fxt]  fxt^L^ofiivrj. 

The  same  general  reasoning  apphes  to  the  necessary  and  eternal 
co-existence  of  both  the  attiatot,  with  the  aLHoi.  But  as  the  dignity  of 
the  person  of  the  Son  was  much  more  an  object  of  attention  and  con- 
troversy ill  the  early  ages,  than  that  of  the  Spirit,  most  of  the  images, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  language  employed  on  this  subject  refer 
particularly  to  him.  One  of  the  images,  probably  suggested  by  the 
Apostle  John's  often  calling  the  Son  xoyoj,  arose  from  the  meaning  of 
that  word.  It  was  said  by  the  Platonic  fathers,  that  "  God,  being  an 
eternal  intelligence,  from  the  beginning  had  the  ?oyo5  in  himself,  being 
eternally  rational ;"  and  hence  they  often  called  Jesus  Christ  ?^o>of 
ciiSiOi  rtar^oj.  I  siiall  illustrate  this  principle  by  the  words  of  Bishop 
Horsley,  who  concurs  in  it  with  the  ancient  Platonists.  "  The  per- 
sonal subsistence  of  a  divine  ^oyoj  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  God. 
The  argument  rests  on  a  principle  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Platonic  fathers,  and  seems  to  be  founded  on  Scripture,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Son  flows  necessarily  from  the  divine  intellect  exerted 
on  itself;  from  the  Father's  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections. 
For  as  the  Father  ever  was,  his  perfections  have  for  ever  been,  and 
his  intellect  hath  been  ever  active.  But  perfections  which  have  ever 
been,  the  ever-active  intellect  must  ever  have  contemplated  ;  and  the 
contemplation  which  hath  ever  been,  must  ever  have  been  accom- 
panied with  its  just  effect,  the  personal  existence  of  the  Son."t 

This  method  of  illustrating  the  necessary  co-existence  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  which  has  passed  from  the  Platonic  fathers  of  the 
second  century  through  a  succession  of  Athanasian  writers  to  the 
present  time,  does  certainly  convey  to  ordinary  readers  an  idea  that 
the  Son  is  merely  an  attribute  of  the  Father,  the  reason  of  God  ;  and, 
accordingly.  Dr.  Priestley  and  others  have  represented  the  earlier 
writers  who  called  the  Son  >^cyo5i  as  speaking  a  Sabellian  language; 
and  they  say  that  it  was  to  avoid  the  Sabellianism  implied  in  the  use 
of  this  word,  that  the  Arians  made  a  distinction  between  the  xoyo;, 
which  always  was  with  God,  i.  e.  his  own  reason,  and  the  ^-oyoj  by 
whom  he  made  the  world,  i.  e.  the  person  whom  he  created  to  be  the 
instrument  of  making  other  things,  Tiie  former  is  ^oyo^  ft/Sio^tfoj, 
ratio  insita,  reason.  The  latter  is  ?^cyo?  rt^cijjo^vxof,  ratio  prolata,  speech, 
reason,  brought  forth  in  words.  The  Son,  said  Arius,  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  latter,  in  order  to  express  that  he  proceeded  immediately 
from  God,  but  he  cannot  be  compared  to  the  former,  which  means 
only  an  attribute  of  the  Deity.  This  was  a  distinction,  by  which 
Arius  wished  not  only  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Sabellianism,  but 
also  to  evade  the  argument,  for  tiie  necessary  and  eternal  co-existence 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  drawn  from  his  being  called  xoyo?©fov.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  analogy  between  the  relation  of  the  Father  to 

•  Bull,  D.  F.  N.  199  \  Horsley's  Tracts,  p.  61   3cl.  edit. 
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the  J^oyos,  and  the  relation  of  every  man's  mind  to  its  own  thoughts, 
which  the  early  writers  laid  hold  of  as  furnishing  an  argument  for  the 
eternal  co-existeiice  of  the  Son,  was  pursued  too  far  by  some  of  them, 
and  that  tlie  obscurity  and  inconsistency  which  always  flow  from  an 
abuse  of  images,  was  the  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  very  same  writers,  who  make  the  most  frequent  use  of 
this  image,  far  from  conceiving  the  ?toyo5  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  Father, 
speak  of  the  Son  as  a  distinct  person,  and  as  eternal ;  it  has  been 
made  probable  by  Bishop  Bull,  that,  when  they  spoke  of  xoyoj  eidLaOeta, 
they  meant  a  person,  the  offspring  of  the  divine  mind,  who  having 
been  from  eternity  with  the  Father,  became  before  the  creation  J^oj-oj 
n^o^o^ixoi;  and  we  know  that  Athanasius,  probably  aware  of  the  abuse 
of  tills  image,  does  not  approve  of  applying  either  ^oyoj  evSiaOnfoi  or  ^oyoj 
rtfo^o^txo;  as  a  description  of  the  Son,  but  calls  him  vlo^  avtotixrji. 

The  distinction,  which  the  ancient  Catholic  writers  upon  the  Trinity 
made  between  y^oyoi  svbiaditoi  and  ^oyo?  Ttgoifo^txoj,  is  connected  with  a 
circumstance  which  has  contributed  very  much  to  this  apparent 
embarrassment  and  contradiction  in  what  they  say  of  the  person  of 
the  Son.  The  circumstance  is  this,  that  the  generation  of  the  Son 
has  with  them  different  meanings,  according  as  it  respects  the  divine 
nature  of  this  person,  or  his  exertions  towards  the  creatures.  The 
generation  of  the  Son  properly  means  the  manner  in  which  the  divine 
essence  was  from  all  eternity  communicated  to  him.  In  respect  of 
this,  he  is  styled  in  Scripture  y-owyivrn  na^a  rtar^oj;  and,  in  the  Nicene 
creed,  ©foj  bx  ©eod;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  Athanasius  says,  ©fo?  ati  wi' 
ast  tov  v'tov  Ttatr;^  eati.  But  the  aucieuts  ofteu  speak  of  a  generation 
of  the  Son  which  took  place  at  a  particular  time,  immediately  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.  By  this  they  mean,  not  the  beginning  of 
his  existence,  but  the  display  of  his  powers  in  the  production  of 
external  objects.  In  reference  to  this,  Athanasius  explains  the 
expression  which  Paul  applies  to  the  Son,  rtgufotoxos  rtanr^  xn-rfw;, 
begotten  before  all  creation  ;  not  that  he  then  began  to  be,  for  lie  had 
existed  as  a  distinct  person  from  all  eternity,  but  he  had  remained 
with  the  Father  without  exerting  his  powers  upon  external  objects, 
and  at  the  creation  came  forth  from  the  Father.  This,  therefore, 
was  properly  named  «;?ofXfuatj— rt^o(?o7.»7,  ^ro/«/^o,  the  projection  of  his 
energies  ;  and  the  ancient  writers  who  gave  it  the  name  of  genera- 
tion, never  conceived  that  this  coming  forth  to  act  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Son's  existence.  But  the  Arians,  laying  hold  of  this  improper 
expression,  and  sheltering  their  opinion  concerning  the  creation  of  the 
Son  under  what  the  ancients  had  said  of  his  figurative  generation, 
declared  it  to  be  an  article  of  their  faith,  that  the  Son  did  not  exist 
before  he  was  begotten.  The  declaration  appears  to  carry  intrinsic 
evidence  of  its  own  truth.  Yet  the  council  of  Nice  condemned  those 
who  say  of  the  Son  rt^u' yswriOrjiui  oi'z>;i';a  part  of  the  anathematizing 
clause,  of  which  we  could  not  make  sense,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
the  ancient  writers,  who  say  that  the  Son  was  begotten  when  he 
came  forth  to  create,  understood  by  this  expression  merely  a  figura- 
tive generation,  not  the  beginning  of  his  existence  but  the  exertion  of 
his  powers,  and  that  tliey  believed  that  before  this  rt^ofXtv^t^,  u  xoyoj,  as 
John  speaks,  ■yjv  n^oi  rov  ®sov. 

There  is  yet  a  third  generation  of  which  the  ancients  s]-)eak,  when 
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"  the  Word  was  made  flesh."  This  generation  is  part  of  (hat  oixovoiua 
which  the  Scriptures  reveal,  and  there  is  much  better  authority  for 
applying  the  word  generation  in  this  sense  than  in  the  former.  For 
the  angel  suid  to  Mary,  "  the  Holy  Gl)ost  shall  come  upon  thee, — 
therefore,  also,  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God."* 

It  is  plain  Irom  wliat  has  been  said,  that  neither  the  rt^o(%tvnci  of  the 
Son,  nor  his  incarnation,  has  any  connexion  with  the  manner  of  his 
being.  They  were  only  what  the  ancients  called  avyxaraGaoni,  acts  of 
condescension  in  a  person  who  had  a  complete  existunce.  lint  in  this 
view  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  first  principle  of  Avhich  we  are  now 
speaking.  For,  by  being  acts  of  condescension,  they  imply  that 
subordination  in  the  Son  which  results  from  the  Father's  being  the 
founr'alion  of  deity.  There  cannot  be  degrees  of  perfection  in  the 
godhead,  a  greater  and  a  less  divinity  ;  and,  if  the  Son  be  i^oovwoj 
f(at^h  he  must  possess  all  the  essential  perfections  of  deity.  But  he  is, 
in  this  respect,  less  than  the  Father,  that  he  hath  received  them  from 
him.  Ha  is  avtoesoi,  a  word  of  frequent  use  among  the  ancient  writers 
of  the  Trinity,  if  the  word  be  understood  to  mean  ipse  Dens,  very 
God,  but  he  is  not  aDTo^foj  if  the  word  be  understood  to  mean  Deus  a 
se  ipso  ;  for,  in  this  sense,  the  Father  alone  is  avtoOiOi,  while  the  Son 
is  ^5oj  fx  ^«ow.  When  Jesus  therefore,  says,  "=  my  Father  is  greater  than 
I,"  although,  upon  the  principles  of  the  third  system,  he  cannot  mean 
an^  difference  of  nature,  he  may  mean  that  pre-eminence  of  the 
Father  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  his  being  ay twr^roi;  a  pre- 
eminence which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  any  act  of  condes- 
cension ni  the  Father,  of  his  receiving  a  commission,  or  being 
appointed  to  hold  an  office ;  whereas  there  is  a  manifest  congrnity  in 
the  Son,  who  derived  his  nature  from  the  Father,  being  emj)loyed  to 
exert  the  perfjctions  of  the  godhead  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
particular  purpose.  Hence,  as  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  Father's 
giving  him  a  commission,  of  his  being  sent  by  God,  of  his  coming  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  so  those  ancient  writers  who  represent  the  Son  as 
equal  to  the  Fatlier,  speak  of  him  at  the  same  time  as  a.yyi-kou  inr.^strji 
©sou;  and  the  fitness  of  that  oixovoixm,  which  he  undertook  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  results  from  the  essential  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father. 

In  like  manner,  the  Spirit  who  "  proceedeth  from  the  Father"  is, 
upon  that  account,  subordinate  to  the  Father.  Hence,  in  numberless 
places  of  Scripture,  he  is  both  called  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  said  to 
be  sent  by  the  Father.  But  the  Scriptures  intimate  also  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  Spa-it  to  the  Son,  for  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Jesus 
says,  in  the  discourse  formerly  quoted  from  John's  Gospel,  "  I  will 
send  him — He  shall  glorify  me  ;  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and 
shall  show  it  to  you.""  It  is  not  indeed  any  where  said  in  Scripture, 
that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Son,  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  when  they  condemned  the  errors 
of  Macedonins,  introduced  amongst  the  exalted  titles  which  they 
applied  to  the  Spirit,  this  designation,  taken  literally  from  Scripture, 
fo  ex  tov  rtar^oj  sxTto^ivojxsvov.     In  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  a  con- 

*  Luke  i.  35.  |  John  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  14. 
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troversy  whether  the  Spirit,  not  in  respect  of  occasional  mission,  for 
none  could  deny  what  the  Scriptures  say  that  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the 
Son,  but,  in  respect  of  his  nature,  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as 
from  the  Father.  Most  of  the  Greeli  Fathers,  while  they  acknow- 
ledged the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Spirit,  would  not  adopt  an 
expression  concerning  him,  which  appeared  to  them  improper,  because 
it  is  unscriptural,  and  preserved  the  language  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, fo  Tii'ivixa  i  sx  rot)  riaepi  ixrto^svetai,.  But  the  Latiu  fathers 
argued  in  this  manner.  Since  the  Spirit,  who  is  called  in  Scripture 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  called  also  tlie  Spirit  of  his  Son  ;  and  since  the 
Spirit,  who  is  sent  by  the  Father,  is  also  said  to  be  sent  by  the  Son, 
it  follows  that  there  is  the  same  subordination  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son 
as  to  the  Father.  But  the  subordination  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father 
is  grounded  upon  his  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and  his  being 
subordinate  to  the  Son  must  have  the  same  foundation,  /.  e.  as  the 
divine  nature  was  communicated  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  so  it  was 
communicated  by  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  reasoning,  the  Latin  fathers  made  an 
addition  to  the  creeii  of  Constantinople,  and  instead  of  simply  trans- 
lating tlie  clause  used  in  that  creed,  ^^  qui  a  Patre  procedit,^^  they 
said,  ^'■qui  a  Patre  Jilioque  procedit.^'  The  Greek  cliurches,  who  did 
not  admit  the  truth  of  that  which  was  added,  were  enraged  at  the 
presumption  of  the  Latin  churches  in  making  an  addition,  upon 
account  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  to  a  creed  which  had  been  composed 
by  a  general  council,  and  had  been  declared  to  be  unchangeable  ;  and 
a  contention  for  authority  thus  mingling  itself,  as  has  often  happened 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  with  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  word 
'■'■JiUoque'^  came  to  be  an  ostensible  ground  of  that  schism  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  began  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  continues  till  this  day.  Tlie  reformed  churches,  without  vindicat- 
ing the  Latin  church,  or  asserting  its  right  to  make  the  addition, 
acquiesce  in  the  reasoning  upon  which  its  opinion  was  founded,  and 
say  with  it  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

I  have  now  stated  the  full  amount  of  the  first  principle,  by  which 
I  said,  those  who  hold  the  third  or  Catholic  system  of  the  Trinity, 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  unity  of  God.  They  do  not  believe  in 
three  unoriginated  beings,  co-ordinate  and  independent.  But  they 
believe  in  three  persons,  from  the  first  of  whom  the  second  and  third 
did,  from  all  eternity,  derive  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the  god- 
nead ;  and,  upon  this  communication  of  the  substance  of  the  Father 
to  the  Son,  and  the  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  ground  that  gradual  subordination,  which,  with  an  entire 
sameness  of  nature,  constitutes  the  most  perfect  consent  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  three  persons. 

But  after  we  have  admitted  all  that  is  implied  in  this  first  principle, 
the  third  system  of  the  Trinity  appears  to  fall  very  short  of  those 
conceptions  of  the  unity  of  God  wliich  reason  and  Scripture  teach  us 
to  form.     We  must  therefore  take  into  view  the  second  principle. 

2.  It  may  be  thus  expressed;  the  three  persons  are  inseparably 
joined  together.  So  necessary  and  indissoluble  is  this  connexion, 
hat  as  the  Father  never  existed  without  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  so 
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the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  not  separated  from  hitn,  by  being  produced 
out  of  his  substance.  Every  idea  of  section,  and  division,  and  inter- 
val, which  is  suggested  to  us  by  material  objects  and  by  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  is  to  be  laid  aside  when  we  raise  our  conceptions 
to  that  distinction  of  persons  under  which  the  Deity  is  revealed  to  us 
ill  the  Scripture.  We  are  to  attempt  to  conceive  that  this  distinction 
does  not  dissolve  the  continuity  of  nature — that  wiiile  every  one  of 
the  three  persons  has  his  distinct  subsistence,  they  are  never  ^iif^f^^-nfiivct, 

There  were  two  phrases  v/hich  the  ancient  Catholics  employed  to 
mark  this  idea.  In  order  to  show  that  they  did  not  consider  the  Son 
as  sent  forth  from  the  Father,  as  our  children  are  sent  forth  to  have  an 
existence  separated  from  their  parents,  they  called  his  generation  an 
interior,  not  an  external  production,  meaning  that  he  remained  in  the 
Father,  from  whom  he  was  produced  ;  and,  in  order  to  mark  the  in- 
dissoluble connexion  of  all  the  three  persons,  they  used  the  word 
ft^(-XM^/;^t,i  or  fjUrtf^i;t"C'?'^''5'  circiim-incessio,  which  is  thus  defined,  "  that 
union  by  which  one  being  exists  in  another,  not  only  by  a  participa- 
tion of  nature,  but  by  the  most  intimate  presence  with  it,  so  that, 
although  the  two  beings  are  distinct,  they  dwell  in  and  penetrate  one 
another,"  They  considered  both  these  phrases  as  warranted  by  such 
expressions  in  Scripture  as  the  following,  John  x.  38,  "  That  ye  may 
know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him  ;"  and,  John 
xiv.  10,  "  The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doth  the  works."  And 
they  considered  this  indwelling  of  the  persons  in  one  another  as  com- 
pleting the  unity  of  God. 

If,  upon  this  subject,  they  sometimes  speak  unintelligibly,  and  at 
other  times  approach  to  the  language  of  Sabellianism,  the  apology  is 
to  be  found  in  their  own  confession,  that  the  manner  of  the  divine 
existence  is  above  the  comprehension  of  man,  and  in  their  anxiety  to 
reconcile  a  fundamental  truth  of  natural  religion  with  the  discoveries 
of  revelation. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  third  or  Catholic  system  which  I  have 
now  delineated,  tiian  by  giving  an  account  of  what  is  called  the 
Platonic  Trinity.  I  do  not  mean  the  Trinity  held  by  Plato  himself; 
for,  although  it  has  been  said  that  this  philosopher  anticipated  the 
revelation  of  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  that  his  philosophy 
prepared  the  world  for  receiving  this  incomprehensible  truth,  yet  the 
passages  relating  to  this  subject,  which  I  either  found  in  his  works, 
when  I  read  them,  or  which  I  have,  since  that  time,  seen  extracted 
from  him,  are  so  few  in  number,  so  short,  and  so  obscure,  that  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  for  any  person,  who  had  not  much  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  to  draw  that  conclusion  from  them,  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  brought  to  establish.  It  has  been  said  indeed 
that  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Deity  was  a  secret  doctrine  of  Plato, 
which,  although  couched  in  his  writings  under  dark  words,  was 
plainly  taught  to  those  disciples  who  were  able  to  receive  it,  I  know  not 
upon  what  evidence  this  is  said  ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  this  secret  doctrine  was  not  published  to  the  world  till  the 
second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Platonic  school, 
following  out  the  sublime  views  of  the  divine  nature  given  by  their 
master,  which  in  some  points  corresponded  with  the  Christian  revela 
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tion,  and  themselves  enlightened  by  acquaintance  with  the  gospel, 
which  they  could  not  fail  to  acquire  while  it  was  spreading  over  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  embraced  by  many  Platonists,  brought  for- 
ward in  the  language  of  Plato  a  scheme  very  nuicii  resembling  what 
I  called  the  third  system  of  the  Trinity. 

The  following  is  a  short  view  of  this  scheme,  in  the  words  of 
Bishop  Horsley,  who  writes  like  one  deeply  read  in  ancient  philoso- 
phy, and  whose  acknowledged  eminence  as  a  mau  of  science  procures 
credit  for  his  account  of  the  opinions  of  other  men.  Dr.  Priestley 
having  asserted  in  one  of  his  publicatit)ns,  tliat  it  was  never  imagined 
that  the  three  component  members  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  were  either 
equal  to  each  other,  or  were,  strictly  speaking,  one,  his  zealous  and 
able  antagonist  ascribes  this  assertion  to  an  ignorance  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Platonism,  and  opposes  to  it  the  following  account  of  these 
principles,  which  I  gather  from  different  parts  of  his  13th  letter  to  Dr. 
Priestley.  The  three  principles  in  the  Deity  are  to  ayaQov,  goodness, 
vovi,  intelligence,  ^vxri,  vitality.  These  three,  strictly  speaking,  are 
more  one,  than  anything  in  nature  of  which  unity  may  be  predicted. 
No  one  of  them  can  be  supposed  without  the  other  two.  The  second 
and  tiiird  being,  the  first  is  necessarily  supposed  ;  and  the  first  being, 
the  second  and  third  must  come  forth.  All  the  three  were  included 
by  the  Platonists  in  the  divine  nature,  the  to  jrsto*';  a  notion  implying 
the  same  equality  which  the  Christian  Fathers  maintained.  To  the 
first  principle  they  ascribed  an  activity  of  a  very  peculiar  kind — such 
as  nnght  be  consistent  with  an  undisturbed  immutability.  He  acts 
Mfi/cdi/ fv  lauroi)  5^9?  [,  by  a  simple  indivisible  unvaried  energy;  wliich,  as 
it  cannot  be  broken  into  a  multitude  of  distinct  acts,  cannot  be 
adapted  to  the  variety  of  external  things;  on  which,  therefore,  the 
first  God  acts  not,  either  to  create  or  to  preserve  them,  otherwise  than 
through  the  two  subordinate  principles.  But  eternal  activity  was 
supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity;  and 
from  this  eternal  activity  flowed,  by  necessary  consequence,  the 
existence  of  intellect,  and  the  vital  principle,  in  which  alone  the  divine 
nature  is  active  upon  external  things.  Accor  ing  to  this  system  too 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  eternal,  because  it  was  conceived  that 
the  goodness  of  the  Deity  could  not  suffer  that  to  be  delayed  which, 
because  he  hath  done  it,  appears  fit  to  be  done.  But  the  world  was 
supposed  to  be  eternal,  not  by  its  own  nature,  but  by  the  choice  of  a 
free  agent  who  might  have  willed  the  contrary  ;  whereas  intellect 
and  the  vital  principle  have  been  eternal  by  necessity,  as  branches  of 
the  divinity;  and  therefore,  when  the  converted  Platonists,  upon  the 
authority  of  revelation,  discarded  the  notion  of  the  world's  eternity, 
they  did  not  find  themselves  obliged  to  dis(;ard  with  it  the  eternity  of 
thcfouj,  which  they  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  Christian  ?Loyoj, 
because  that  was  an  eternity  of  quite  another  kind. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  given  by  Dr.  Horsley  ;  and 
in  perfect  conformity  to  this  is  the  confession  of  his  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity,  which  his  13th  and  15th  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley  contain, 
and  which  form  the  most  useful  recapitulation  that  I  can  give  of  what 
has  been  said  upon  the  Catholic  system.  "  I  hold,"  says  Dr.  Hors- 
ley, "  that  the  Father's  faculties  are  not  exerted  on  external  things, 
otherwise  than  through  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  by  discovering  a  trinity,  teach  clearly  that  the  metaphysical 
unity  of  the  divine  nature  is  not  an  unity  of  persons,  but  that  they  do 
not  teach  such  a  separation  and  independence  of  these  persons  as 
amounts  to  tritheism.  I  maintain  that  the  three  persons  are  one  being 
— one  by  mutual  relation,  indissolute  connexion,  and  gradual  sub« 
ordination  ;  so  strictly  one,  that  any  individual  thing  in  the  whole 
world  of  matter  and  of  spirit  presents  but  a  faint  shadow  of  their 
unity.  I  maintain  that  each  person  by  himself  is  God,  because  each 
possesses  fully  every  attribute  of  the  divine  nature.  But  I  maintain 
that  these  three  Persons  are  all  included  in  the  very  idea  of  God.  I 
maintain  the  equality  of  the  three  Persons  in  all  the  attributes  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  their  equality  in  rank  and  authority  with  respect 
to  all  created  things,  whatever  relations  or  differences  may  subsist 
between  themselves.  Differences  there  must  be,  lest  we  confound 
the  persons,  which  was  the  error  of  Sabellius.  But  the  differences 
can  only  consist  in  the  personal  properties,  lest  we  divide  the  substance, 
and  make  a  plurality  of  independent  gods." 


Section  IV. 

The  third  or  Catholic  system  of  the  Trinity  is  the  declared  faith  of 
both  the  established  churches  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England  contains  this  clause  :  "  And  in 
the  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  substance, 
power,  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  And 
the  creed  called  the  Creed  of  Athanasius,  because  it  delivers  with 
great  fulness  of  expression  that  doctrine  of  Avhich  he  was  the  distin- 
guished champion,  is  appointed  to  be  read  upon  certain  days,  as  the 
most  explicit  declaration  that  the  Church  of  England  is  equally  re- 
moved from  the  Sabellian  and  the  Arian  systems.  The  words  in  the 
second  chapter  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  of  the  first  article  of  the  Church  of  England.  "  In  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity;  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Father  is  of  none,  neither  begotten  nor  proceeding  ;  the  Son  is 
eternally  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  And  this  doctrine  is  accounted  by 
our  church  so  essential,  that  it  is  introduced  into  the  catechism  which 
they  recommend  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  in  the  principles 
of  tlie  Christian  religion. 

In  Scotland  there  were  few  publications  during  the  course  of  the 
last  century  that  particularly  respected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  from  the  force  of  early  instruction,  acquiesce,  perhaps  without 
much  speculation  or  inquiry,  in  the  Catholic  system.  But  in  England 
many  writers,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  drawn 
a  large  share  of  the  public  attention,  and  have  produced  a  considerable 
degree  of  agitation  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  by  the  theories  wiiich 
they  have  offered,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  trinity  of  persons  with  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead.     A  particular  account  of  these  theories  would 
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lead  into  a  very  perplexed  and  tedious  detail,  and  is  in  reality  of  no 
use,  because  all  of  them  approach  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  systems 
that  have  been  mentioned.  By  assuming  a  new  name  they  may 
seem  to  keep  clear  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  n  gainst 
their  parent  system ;  but  when  they  are  narrowly  canvassed,  th'^y  are 
always  found  to  be  resolvable  into  the  same  principles,  and  they  must 
be  tried  upon  the  same  grounds. 

Altliough  for  these  reasons  I  shall  not  recite  the  names  of  all  who 
have  held  some  particular  opinion  about  the  Trinity,  or  attempt  to 
discriminate  their  tenets,  there  is  one  exception  which  I  cannot  avoid 
making.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  is  so  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation 
for  his  abilities  as  a  general  scholar,  and  for  the  excellence  and  use- 
fulness both  of  his  sermons  and  of  his  discourses  on  the  evidence  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion  :  his  theory  of  the  Trinity  is  a  work 
executed  with  such  labour  and  skill,  and  the  controversy  to  which  it 
gave  occasion  was  carried  on  with  such  eagerness  at  the  time,  and  is 
still  referred  to  in  so  many  theological  treatises,  that  there  would  be 
an  essential  defect  in  this  view  of  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity,  if 
no  particular  notice  were  taken  of  his  system. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  entitled  his  book.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  first  part  is  a  collection  and  explication  of  all  the  texts 
in  the  New  Testament  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
collection  is  a  complete  and  a  fair  one ;  his  explication  of  some  of 
the  texts  does  not  agree  with  the  interpretation  most  generally  re- 
ceived ;  but  he  defends  his  criticisms  like  a  scholar  and  an  acute  rea- 
soner  ;  and  upon  this  collection  of  texts  and  his  explication  of  them, 
is  founded  the  second  part,  in  which  what  he  accounts  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  set  forth  at  large  in  fifty-five  distinct  propositions. 
He  accompanies  these  propositions  with  references  to  the  particular 
texts  which  support  them,  and  often  both  with  illustrations  of  his 
own,  and  with  citations  from  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  his  object 
being  to  show  that  the  doctrine  which  he  professes  to  ground  upon 
the  Scriptures  is  also  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  succession  of 
ecclesiastical  writers.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  not  the  same  fair- 
ness in  his  citations,  as  in  the  collection  of  texts.  He  not  only  omits 
those  passages  which  are  unfavourable  to  his  own  opinion,  but  he 
often  leaves  out  parts  of  the  sentences  which  he  quotes,  and  he  gives 
them  in  so  detached  a  form,  that  they  sometimes  appear  to  spjak  a 
meaning  perfectly  different  from  that  which  a  reader,  who  has  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  them  with  the  context,  perceives  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  author.  His  book,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  guide 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
church  with  regard  to  the  Trinity.  But  to  those  who  have  derived 
that  knowledge  from  other  less  exceptionable  authority,  or  who  read 
his  book  merely  from  a  desire  to  know  what  Dr.  Ckirke  him^ielf 
thought,  it  presents  the  following  consistent  and  intelligible  sc'ieme, 
which  I  give  as  the  amount  of  the  fifty-five  propositions  that  consti- 
tute the  second  part  of  his  book. 

There  is  one  living  intelligent  agent,  or  person,  who  alone  is  self- 
existent,  the  author  of  all  being  and  the  origin  of  all  pov/cr,  who  is 
supreme  over  all.  With  this  first  Supreme  Cause  and  Father  of  all, 
there  has  existed  from  the  beginning  a  second  divine  person,  who  is 
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his  Word  or  Son,  and  a  third  divine  person,  who  is  his  Spirit ;  and 
these  three  are  distinguished  in  Scripture  by  their  personal  characters. 
When  the  Scriptures  mention  the  one  God,  the  only  God,  or  God  by 
way  of  eminence,  tiiey  always  mean  the  Person  of  the  Father.    The 
Son  derived  his  being  and  all  his  attributes  from  the  Father,  and 
therefore  he  is  not  the  self-existent  substance.     But  as  the  Scriptures 
have  not  declared  the  metaphysical  manner  of  this  derivation,  they 
are  worthy  of  censure  who  affirm  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  no- 
thing ;  and,  as  the  Scriptures  never  make  any  limitation  of  time  in 
declaring  the  Son's  derivation  from  the  Father,  they  are  also  worthy 
of  censure  who  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not. 
The  Son  derived  his  being  from  the  Father,  not  by  mere  necessity  of 
nature,  but  by  an  act  of  the  Father's  incomprehensible  power  and 
will.     In  like  manner,  the  Spirit,  without  any  limitation  of  time,  de- 
rived his  being  from  the  Father.     The  Son  is  sometimes  called  God, 
not  on  account  of  his  metaphysical  nature,  how  divine  soever,  but  on 
account  of  his  relative  attributes  and  divine  authority  communicated 
to  him  from  the  Father  over  us.     To  the  Son  are  ascribed  all  com- 
municable divine  powers,  i.  e.  all  powers  which  include  not  the  inde- 
pendence and  supreme  authority  by  which  the  God  and  Father  of  all 
is  distinguished ;  for,  in  this  the  Son  is  evidently  subordinate  to  the 
Father,  that  he  derived  his  being,  attributes,  and  power  from  the 
Father.    Every  action  of  the  Son  is  only  the  exercise  of  the  Father's 
power  communicated  to  him,  and  the  reason  why  the  Scriptures, 
although  they  style  the  Father  God,  and  also  style  the  Son  God,  yet 
at  the  same  time  always  declare  there  is  but  one  God,  is,  because 
there  being  in  the  monarchy  of  the  universe  but  one  authority,  origi- 
nal in  the  Father,  derivative  in  the  Son,  therefore  the  one  God,  abso- 
lutely speaking,  always  signifies  him  in  whom  the  power  and  authority 
is  original  and  underived.    In  like  manner,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whatever 
his  metaphysical  nature  be,  and  whatever  divine  power  or  dignity  be 
ascribed  to  him,  is  evidently  subordinate  to  the  Father ;  and,  in  Scrip- 
ture, he  is  also  represented  as  subordinate  to  the  Son,  both  by  nature 
and  by  the  will  of  the  Father.     And  thus  all  authority  and  power  is 
original  in  the  Father,  and  from  him  derived  to  the  Son,  and  exer- 
cised according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  by  the  operation  of  the  Son, 
and  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit. 

This  system  was  regarded  at  its  first  appearance  as  heretical.  A 
prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  author  by  the  lower  house 
of  Convocation  in  England ;  and  he  was  attacked  by  many  divines, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  Dr.  Waterland.  After  reading  a  great  part 
of  what  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  antagonists,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  difference  between  them  may  be  stated  within  a  nar- 
row compass.  Dr.  Clarke  avoids  the  most  oftensive  expressions  used 
by  the  Arians.  Instead  of  calling  Christ  a  creature,  or  limiting  the 
beginning  of  his  existence,  he  says  "  that  the  Son  was  eternally  be- 
gotten by  the  will  of  the  Father."  But  the  word  eternally  in  this 
sentence  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  Son  was  begotten  before 
all  ages,  before  those  measures  of  time  which  the  succession  of  created 
objects  furnishes,  in  the  incomprehensible  duration  of  the  Father's 
eternity :  and  the  phrase  "  by  the  will  of  the  Father,"  implies  that 
the  Father  might  not  have  produced  the  Son,  or  that  he  might  have 
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prodaced  him  at  any  other  time  as  well  as  at  the  time  when  he  did; 
so  that  however  great  the  powers  are  which  the  Father  hath  been 
pleased  to  communicate  to  the  Son,  he  is  not  essentially  God,  but 
there  are,  in  the  manner  of  liis  existence,  a  mutability  and  a  depen- 
dence inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature.  The  opinion 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  therefore,  is  in  reality  that  of  Semi-Arians,  who  were 
called  Homoiousians,  because  they  exalted  Christ  above  tlie  rank  of 
creatures,  and  held  that,  not  by  necessity  of  nature,  but  by  special 
privilege,  he  was  like  to  God.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
third  system,  eternity  in  its  proper  sense,  and  necessary  existence,  are 
ascribed  to  the  Son.  All  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  conceived 
to  belong  to  him  by  nature,  and  it  is  not  supposed  possible  that  he 
could  be  other  than  that  which  he  is.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  opponents 
agree  that  the  Son  is  not  self-existent ;  for  both  account  the  Father 
the  fountain  of  deity.  ]3ut  Dr.  Clarke  thhiks,  that,  shice  the  Son  is 
not  self-existent,  he  does  not  exist  necessarily,  while  his  opponents 
affirm,  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Father,  and  according  to  his  will 
yet  by  necessity  of  nature,  tlie  Son  derived  his  being  from  the  Father. 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  opponents  agree  that  the  Son  is  subordinate  to  the 
Father :  but  the  subordination  of  Dr.  Clarke  implies  an  essential  infe- 
riority of  nature,  while  his  opponents  do  not  admit  of  any  difference 
in  point  of  duration  or  dignity,  and  understand  the  word  subordina- 
tion as  respecting  merely  order.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  opponents  agree 
that  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  three  distinct 
persons,  to  every  one  of  whom  the  name  God  is  applied :  but  Dr. 
Clarke  considers  that  name  as  belonging  in  its  highest  sense  to  the 
Father,  and  only  in  an  inferior  sense  to  the  other  two,  and  thus  main- 
tains the  unity  of  the  Godhead  upon  the  same  principle  with  the 
Arian  system,  while  his  opponents,  making  no  distinction  between 
the  word  of  God  when  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Father,  and  the 
same  word  when  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Son,  and  inferring,  from 
the  language  of  Scripture,  that  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  Spirit,  have 
recourse  to  the  principles  which  were  stated  under  the  third  system,  for 
maintaining  the  unity  of  three  persons,  each  of  whom  is  truly  God. 

In  stating  this  unity,  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Clarke  adhered  to  the 
word  which  had  been  used  by  the  council  of  Nice,  saying  that  the 
three  persons  were  oftoouotot,  con-substantial,  which  is  rendered,  both 
in  the  English  Articles,  and  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  "  of  one  sub- 
stance." It  did  not  escape  the  acuteness  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the 
phrase  is  ambiguous.  "  One  substance"  may  mean  one  numerical 
substance,  i.  e.  a  substance  which  is  one  in  niunber,  individual ;  or 
one  generical  substance,  i.  e.  the  same  in  kind,  that  which  belong;  to 
all  of  one  kind,  as  Aristotle  said  all  the  stars  are  u.uoavcnu,.  On  account 
of  this  ambiguity  Dr.  Clarke  required  his  opponents  to  declare  in  what 
sense  they  understood  the  word ;  and  by  a  succession  of  writers,  who 
followed  his  steps,  and  wished  to  expose  the  third  system  as  untenable, 
the  following  dilemma  is  often  stated.  "  If  you  mean,  by  con-sub- 
stantial, that  the  three  persons  are  of  the  same  individual  substance, 
you  destroy  their  personality ;  for  three  persons,  of  whom  each  has  not 
his  own  distinct  substance,  but  who  are  in  one  substance,  are  only  dif- 
ferent modifications  or  manners  of  being,  so  that  your  Trinity  becomes 
nominal  and  ideal,  and  in  your  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  you 
35  3F 
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recur  to  Sabellianism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  by  con-sub- 
stantial, that  the  three  persons  are  of  the  same  generical  substance, 
then  you  destroy  their  unity  ;  for  three  persons,  having  the  same  sub- 
stance in  kind,  have  each  of  them  his  own  substance,  and  are,  in 
reahty,  three  beings." 

This  dilemma,  like  many  others  which  appear  to  be  inextricable,  is 
merely  captious.  For  the  ancients,  who  seem  to  have  understood 
ofioovaioi,  as  marking  a  generical  identity  of  substance,  declare  that  they 
consider  the  three  persons  as  not  separated  from  one  another  like  three 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  as  united  in  a  manner  more  per- 
fect than  we  are  able  to  conceive ;  and  the  moderns,  many  of  whom 
seem  to  imderstand  con-substantial  as  marking  a  numerical  identity 
of  substance,  declare  that  they  consider  each  of  the  three  persons  as 
having  a  distinct  subsistence,  and  the  divine  substance  as  in  this 
respect  essentially  distinguished  from  every  thing  material,  that  with- 
out diminution  or  division  it  extends  to  three  persons.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  con-substantial, 
with  which  those  who  hold  the  Catholic  system  have  been  so  often 
pressed,  is  only  a  proof  that  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  apply  the  terms  of 
human  science  to  the  manner  of  the  divine  existence,  and  that  the 
multiplication  of  words  upon  this  subject  does  not  in  any  degree 
increase  the  stock  of  our  ideas. 

We   are  thus  brought    back,  after  reviewing   a  multiplicity   of 
opinions,  to  the  few  simple   positions  which  constitute   the   whole 
amount  of  the  knowledge  that  Scripture  has  given  us  concerning  the 
Trinity,  and  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.     The  Scriptures,  while 
they  declare  the  fundamental  truth  of  natural  religion,  that  God  is 
one,  reveal  two  persons,  each  of  whom,  with  the  Father,  we  are  led 
to  consider  as  God,  and  ascribe  to  all  the  three  distinct  p«rsonal  pro- 
perties.    It  is  impossible  that  the  three  can  be  one  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  they  are  three  :  and  therefore  it  follows,  by  necessary  infer- 
ence, that  the  unity  of  God  is  not  an  unity  of  persons  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  may  not  be  an  unity  of  a  more  intimate  kind  than  any 
which  we  behold.     An  unity  of  consent  and  will  neither  corresponds 
to  the  conclusions  of  reason,  nor  is  by  any  means  adequate  to  a  great 
part  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  for  both  concur  in  leading  us  to 
suppose  an  unity  of  nature.     Whether  the  substance  common,  to  the 
three  persons  be  specifically  or  numerically  the  same,  is  a  question, 
the  discussion  of  which  cannot  advance  our  knowledge,  because 
neither  of  the  terms  is  applicable  to  the  subject ;  and,  after  all  our 
researches  and  reading,  we  shall  find  ourselves  just  where  we  began, 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  manner  in  which  the  three  persons  partake 
of  the  same  divine  nature.     But  we  are  very  shallow  philosophers 
indeed,  if  we  consider  this  as  any  reason  for  believing  that  they  do 
not  partake  of  it ;  for  we  are  by  much  too  ignorant  of  the  manner  of 
the  divine  existence  to  be  warranted  to  say  that  the  distinction  of 
persons  is  an  infringement  of  the  Divine  unity.     "  It  is  strange  bold- 
ness in  men,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  (iii.  352,)  "  to  talk  of  contra- 
dictions in  things  above  their  reach.     Hath  not  God  revealed  to  us 
that  he  created  all  things  ;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  for  us  to  believe 
this,  unless  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  doing  it  ?    Hath 
not  God  plainly  revealed  that  there  shall  be  a  resiurection  of  the 
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dead  ?  And  must  we  think  it  unreasonable  to  believe  it,  till  we  are 
able  to  comprehend  all  the  changes  of  the  particles  of  matter  from  the 
creation  to  the  general  resurrection  ?  If  nothing  is  to  be  believed  but 
what  may  be  comprehended,  the  very  being  of  God  must  be  rejected, 
and  all  his  unsearchable  perfections.  If  we  believe  the  attributes  of 
God  to  be  infinite,  how  can  we  comprehend  them  ?  We  are  strangely 
puzzled  in  plain,  ordinary,  finite  things  ;  but  it  is  madness  to  pretend 
to  comprehend  what  is  infinite  ;  and  yet,  if  the  perfections  of  God  be 
not  infinite,  they  cannot  belong  to  him.  Let  those  who  presume  to  say 
that  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  Trinity,  try  their  imaginations 
about  God's  eternity,  not  merely  how  he  should  be  from  himself,  but 
how  God  should  co-exist  with  all  the  difiierences  of  times,  and  yet 
there  be  no  succession  in  his  own  being  ;  and  they  will  perhaps  con- 
cur with  me  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  Trinity  than  there  is  of  eternity.  For  three  to  be  one 
is  a  contradiction  in  numbers ;  but  whether  an  infinite  nature  can 
communicate  itself  to  three  different  substances,  without  such  a 
division  as  is  among  created  beings,  must  not  be  determined  by  bare 
numbers,  but  by  the  absolute  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  :  which 
must  be  owned  to  be  above  our  comprehension." 

Since  then  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  one,  and  since  the  unity  of  three  persons  who  partake  of 
the  same  divine  nature  must  of  necessity  be  an  unity  of  the  most 
perfect  kind,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  more  we  can  abstract  from 
every  idea  of  inequality,  division,  and  separation,  provided  we  pre- 
serve the  distinction  of  persons,  our  conceptions  approach  the  nearer 
to  the  truth.  But  since  the  manner  of  the  Divine  existence  is  con- 
fessedly above  our  comprehension,  and  since  no  words  or  images  that 
we  can  employ  are  found  to  correspond  to  the  unity  of  these  three 
persons,  there  are  two  inferences  or  advices  that  present  themselves 
upon  this  subject,  which  I  shall  just  mention  in  taking  leave  of  it. 

The  first  inference  is,  that  men  of  speculation  ought  to  exercise 
mutual  forbearance  if  they  differ  from  one  another  in  their  attempts 
to  explain  that  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  inexplicable.  It  is  vain 
to  think  of  confining  the  human  mind  to  those  researches  in  which 
she  may  easily  attain  some  certain  conclusion.  She  loves  to  soar  and 
to  roam,  and  she  gathers  much  wisdom  from  her  own  most  adventiu*- 
ous  flights ;  but  this  lesson  surely  should  not  be  one  of  the  last,  that 
those  who  presume  to  expatiate  in  the  sublime  regions  where  the 
light  of  human  science  becomes  dim  and  uncertain,  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  many  wanderers.  Every  sober  inquirer  who 
finds  that,  after  all  his  investigations,  the  union  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead  remains  to  him  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness, 
will  judge  with  candour  of  the  attempts  made  by  other  men  to  obtain 
a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  to  their  minds ; 
and  he  will  not  readily  suppose  that  they  doubt  of  the  fact,  although 
they  may  differ  from  him  in  the  manner  of  explaining  the  fact. 

The  second  inference  or  advice  is,  that  as  you  cannot  expect  to 
give  the  body  of  the  people  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
three  persons  are  united,  it  may  be  better  in  discoursing  to  them,  to 
avoid  any  particular  discussion  of  this  subject ;  and  to  follow  here,  as 
in.  every  other  instance,  the  pattern  of  teaching  set  in  the  New  Testa- 
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ment.  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  do  not  propose  any  metaphysica, 
explication  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature.  But  they  assume  it, 
and  declare  it  as  a  fundamental  truth ;  and  they  never  insinuate  that 
it  is  in  the  smallest  degree  infringed  by  the  revelation  which  they  give 
of  the  three  persons.  After  this  example,  I  advise  you  never  lo  per- 
plex the  minds  of  the  people  with  different  theories  of  the  Trinity, 
and  never  to  suggest  that  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  is  a  question- 
able point ;  but  without  professing  to  explain  how  the  three  persons 
are  united,  to  place  before  your  hearers,  as  you  have  occasion,  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  of  the 
Father,  and  thus  to  preserve  upon  their  minds  what  the  Scriptures 
have  revealed,  and  what  upon  that  account  it  is  certainly  of  impor- 
tance for  them  to  learn,  the  dignity  of  the  second  and  third  persons, 
their  relation  to  us,  and  their  power  to  execute  the  gracious  offices 
necessary  for  our  salvation.  These  essential  points  of  Christian  in- 
struction, which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  impress 
upon  the  people,  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  leading  into  the  Sabellian,  the  Arian,  or  the 
Tritheistic  scheme  of  the  Trinity ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  adhere,  as  we 
ought  always  to  do,  to  the  pure  revelation  of  Scripture  in  our  account 
of  the  three  persons,  we  have  no  occasion  to  expose  to  the  people  the 
defects  of  these  schemes ;  and  we  may  reserve  to  ourselves  all  the 
speculations  about  the  manner  in  which  the  three  persons  are  united. 
I  conclude  this  specimen  of  the  variety  of  opinions,  and  of  the  kind 
of  language  which  you  may  expect  to  find  in  ancient  and  modern 
writers  upon  the  Trinity,  with  mentioning  the  books  from  which  I 
have  derived  most  assistance. 

The  best  writer  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  system  of  the  Trinity  is 
Bishop  Bull.  His  works  are  published  in  a  large  folio  volume,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  filled  with  the  three  following  treatises  :  Defensio 
fidei  Nicenae — Judicium  Ecclesise  Catholicae — Primitiva  et  Apostolica 
Traditio.  All  the  three  respect  the  Trinity,  and  are  often  quoted  by 
succeeding  writers,  who  borrow  the  greatest  part  of  their  matter  from 
this  very  learned  and  able  divine.  His  principal  work  is,  Defensio 
fidei  Nicenae,  which  consists  of  four  parts.  1 .  The  rt^ wrto^lt?,  pre-exist- 
encc  of  the  Son — 2.  todfiodvmov,  consubstantiality  of  the  Son — 3.  to 
(!viui8i.ov,  his  eternal  co-existence  with  the  Father.  4.  His  subordination 
to  the  Father.  Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  gives 
the  same  view  of  the  Trinity  with  Bishop  Bull ;  which  is  the  true 
Athanasian  scheme  ;  and  he  states  it  as  he  states  every  other  point  in 
theology  of  which  he  treats,  with  clearness,  with  sound  judgment,  and 
with  much  learning.  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  that  magazine  of  learning, 
which  he  calls  the  Intellectual  System,  gives  a  full  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Platonic  Trinity.  If  you  consult,  when  you  read  him, 
the  ingenious  and  learned  notes  which  Mosheim  has  added  to  his 
Latin  edition  of  Cudworth,  you  will  be  preserved  from  some  errors, 
and  your  views  of  the  subjects  treated  will  be  much  enlightened  and 
improved.  When  you  come  down  to  the  last  century,  Dr,  Clarke's 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  first  book  which  will  engage 
your  attention.  As  a  collection  of  texts  upon  the  subject  it  is  most 
useful ;  as  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  church  it  is  to  be  read, 
for  the  reasons  which  I  mentioned,  with  suspicion ;  and  as  the  argu- 
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merit  of  a  very  able  and  acute  man,  upon  a  subject  which  seems  to 
have  been  near  his  heart,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  read  at  the 
same  time  wliat  was  said  by  his  opponents.  There  are  two  books 
by  Dr.  Waterland.  The  one,  Sermons  in  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Ciirist;  the  other,  A  Vindication  of  Clirist's  Divinity.  And 
there  is  an  excellent  book,  not  so  controversial  as  Dr.  Waterland's, 
which  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  divinity.  A  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Randolph.  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph opposes  the  principles  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Rut  he  writes  directly  in 
answer  to  a  small  book  entitled.  An  Essay  on  Spirit,  which  presents 
a  modification  of  the  vVrian  System.  You  will  read  with  pleasure  a 
rational  intelligible  history  of  Arianism,  which  Dr.  Jortin,  who  is  very 
far  from  having  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  system,  gives 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  I 
referred  formerly  to  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology  by  Taylor.  You  will 
find  many  able  attacks  upon  all  the  parts  of  the  Catholic  system,  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn. — Mosheim,  in  his  valuable  work, 
De  Rebus  Christianorum  ante  Cljristianum  Magnum,  gives  the  most 
complete  information  as  to  Sabellianism,  and  the  other  early  systems 
of  the  Trinity;  and  his  Church  History  joins  to  a  short  account  of  all 
the  variety  of  opinions  upon  this  subject,  references  to  the  authors 
who  have  treated  of  them  more  largely.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  introduced 
into  his  second  volume  a  history  of  the  Arian  controversy,  in  which 
he  professes  to  delineate  the  three  systems  of  the  Trinity.  But  there 
is  the  same  inveterate  prejudice  against  religion,  and  the  same  con- 
stant endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule  every  branch  of  that  subject, 
which  disgrace  so  large  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  this  illustrious 
historian.  Some  of  the  books  which  I  have  mentioned  will  prepare 
you  for  reading  this  part  of  Gibbon,  by  enabling  you  to  discern 
where  his  account  is  lame,  or  unfair.  Lardner,  Priestley,  Lindsey, 
and  the  other  Socinians  of  later  times,  incline  to  the  Sabellian  system, 
and  employ  every  art  to  represent  the  other  two  as  contrary  to 
Scripture,  to  reason,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  church. 
They  have  been  attacked  by  many  modern  writers.  But  you  will 
need  no  other  antidote  to  their  heresy  than  the  volume  of  tracts  by 
Bishop  Horsley,  a  formidable  antagonist,  whose  superiority  in  argu- 
ment and  in  learning  gives  him  some  title  to  use  that  tone  of  disdain 
which  pervades  the  volume.  It  consists  of  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
his  Archdeaconry,  exposing  the  errors  in  one  of  Dr.  Priestley's  publica- 
tions ;  of  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley,  occasioned  by  his  reply  to  the  charge  ; 
of  a  sermon  on  the  incarnation,  and  of  supplemental  disquisitions. 

Of  other  writers  who  have  published  particular  schemes  of  the 
Trinity,  I  am  almost  entirely  ignorant.  From  the  short  accounts  of 
their  works  which  have  come  in  my  way,  I  found  that  their  schemes 
are  only  certain  modifications  of  the  first  or  the  third  systems,  by 
which  ingenious  men  have  attempted  to  satisfy  their  own  minds,  or 
to  remove  the  objections  which  others  had  made ;  and  knowing  well 
that,  after  all  om*  researches,  difficulties  must  remain,  and  that  these 
difficulties  furnish  no  argument  against  the  truth,  I  thought  that  my 
time  might  be  employed  more  profitably  than  by  labouring  to  fix  in 
my  mind  their  nice  discriminations,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to 
apprehend  and  impossible  to  retain. 
35* 


BOOK   IV. 

OPINIONS   CONCERNING   THE    NATURE,   THE    EXTENT, 

AND    THE    APPLICATION    OF    THE    REMEDY 

BROUGHT    BY    THE    GOSPEL. 


Having  given  a  view  of  the  different  opinions  which  have  been 
held  concerning  the  two  persons,  who  are  revealed  in  the  gospel,  I 
come  now  to  treat  of  the  remedy  which  was  brought  by  the  one  of 
these  persons,  and  is  applied  by  the  other.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  method  in  which  I  can  state  the  most  important  questions  in 
theology  upon  this  great  division  of  the  subject,  is  by  leading  you  to 
attend  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  concerning  the  Nature 
— the  Extent — and  the  Application  of  the  remedy.  By  considering 
these  three  points  in  succession,  we  shall  exhaust  the  remaining  part 
of  the  Socinian,  together  with  the  Pelagian  and  Arminian  controver- 
sies, and  shall  thus  obtain,  without  more  repetition  than  is  unavoida- 
ble upon  subjects  so  closely  allied,  a  complete  and  connected  view  of 
the  capital  branches  of  controversial  divinity. 


CHAPTER  L 


DISEASE    FOR    WHICH    THE    REMEDY    IS    PROVIDED. 


The  gospel  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  all  have  sinned.  It 
assumes  the  character  of  the  religion  of  sinners,  and  professes  to  bring 
a  rem  dy  for  the  moral  evil  which  exists  in  the  world.  Our  attention 
is  thus  called  back  from  the  remedy  to  the  disease  ;  for  we  cannot 
entertain  just  apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  that  provision  which  the 
gospel  has  made,  unless  we  understand  the  circumstances  which 
called  for  that  provision  ;  and  we  may  expect  that  those,  who  have 
formed  different  systems  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  are 
not  of  tiie  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  disease.  In  one  point 
391 
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however,  all  sects  of  Christians  agree,  that  there  is  much  sin  in  the 
world.  The  Sociuian  do(;s  not  liesitate  to  say  with  the  Calvinist,  that 
all  have  sinned  ;  and  those  fanatics  who  conceived  that  ihey  them- 
selves liad  attained  the  perfection  of  virtue,  were  led,  by  this  self- 
conceit,  to  magnify  the  wickedness  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

That  men  are  sinners,  is  a  point  concerning  which  those  who 
respect  the  authority  of  Scripture  cannot  entertain  any  doubt;  for  it 
is  uniformly  taught  there,  from  the  period  preceding  the  flood,  when, 
as  we  read,  "  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great."*  At 
the  appearance  of  Christianity,  the  angel  gave  to  the  son  of  Mary  the 
name  of  Jesus,  "  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."t  Jesus 
himself  said,  "  they  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick  ;"J  and  Paul,  the  apostle  of  Jesus,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  builds  his  whole  doctrine  upon  the  position  which  he  proves 
in  the  commencement,  "  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  under  sin, 
and  that  the  whole  world  is  guilty  before  God."§  But  this  position 
does  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture.  It  is  abundantly 
established  by  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  and  they  who  never  received 
the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  agree  with  Christians  in  acknowledging 
the  fact  upon  which  that  revelation  proceeds.  The  violence  of  human, 
passions,  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
since  the  beginning  of  legislation  to  restrain  them,  the  secret  wicked- 
ness which  abounds,  the  horrors  of  remorse  which  rack  the  minds  of 
some,  the  self-reproach  of  which  those  who  are  less  guilty  cannot 
divest  themselves,  and  the  dissatisfaction  with  their  own  attainments, 
which  the  most  virtuous  feel — these  circumstances  conspire  in  afford- 
ing the  clearest  evidence,  that  men  do  not  act  up  to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason,  but  that  the  conduct  of  all  falls  short,  in  one  degree  or 
other,  of  that  standard  which  they  perceive  it  to  be  both  their  duty 
and  their  interest  to  follow.  Men  will  differ  in  their  opinion  of  the 
grossness  and  the  extent  cf  the  corruption  of  manners,  according  to 
the  opportunities  which  they  have  had  of  observing  it — according  to 
the  degree  of  severity  in  their  natural  disposition — according  to  the 
sentiments  and  principles  which  they  had  imbibed  during  their  educa- 
tion, or  which  the  reflections  and  habits  of  advanced  life  isave  formed  ; 
but  no  difference  in  character  or  situation  can  render  men  wholly 
insensible  to  this  corruption.  Even  those,  who  plead  upon  system 
for  an  indulgence  to  their  own  defects,  meet  with  numberless  instances 
where  they  cannot  allow  others  to  plead  the  same  indulgence.  The 
vices  of  one  rank  are  regarded  with  contempt  or  with  indignation  by 
another ;  and  the  easy  accommodating  moralist,  who  resolves  the 
vices  of  the  age  into  the  progress  of  society,  looks  back  with  horror 
upon  the  enormities  of  former  times.  It  is  true  that  the  forms  of 
wickedness  vary  according  to  the  state  of  society;  it  is  also  true  that 
some  forms  are  marked  with  deeper  depravity  than  others  ;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  scholar,  that  a  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances  has  at  some  periods  gone  far  to  mitigate  the  atrocity  of 
crimes,  and  to  invigorate  the  exertions  of  virtue.  But  it  is  in  the 
writings  of  the  poets,not  of  the  historians  of  antiquity,  that  a  golden 

•  Gen.vi.  5.  f  Mat.  i.  21. 

t  Mat.  ix.  12.  ^  Rom.  iii.  9. 
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age  IS  to  be  found.  The  authentic  records  of  the  civil  and  political 
transactions  of  man,  from  the  earliest  times,  are  full  of  the  effects 
of  his  wickedness  ;  no  date  is  fixed  in  these  records  for  the  first 
introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  ;  and  all  our  information  with 
regard  to  this  most  important  era  in  chronology  is  derived  from 
Scripture. 


Section  I. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
the  first  act  of  disobedience  is  related,  and  that  the  history  of  this  act 
is  connected  with  a  command  and  a  threatening,  which  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  second  chapter.  This  interesting  history  demands 
our  particular  attention,  when  we  are  beginning  to  speak  of  that  state 
of  moral  evil  for  which  the  gospel  brings  a  remedy ;  and  in  order  to 
prepare  you  for  the  information  which  it  conveys,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  two  extremes,  which  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  chapter. 

1.  Several  parts  of  the  history  cannot  be  understood  in  a  literal 
sense.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tree,  of  which  man 
was  forbidden  to  eat,  had  the  power  which  the  name  seems  to  imply, 
and  which  the  serpent  suggests,  of  making  those  who  ate  the  fruit  of 
it  wise,  knowing  good  and  evil ;  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
serpent  at  that  time  possessed  those  powers  of  speech  and  reason 
which  the  narration  seems  to  ascribe  to  him,  or  that  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  "the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head 
of  the  serpent,"  expresses  the  whole  punishment  of  the  tempter. — 
Several  writers,  indeed,  who  are  disposed  to  turn  the  Scriptures  into 
ridicule,  have  stated  what  they  call  the  absurdity  or  the  frivolousness 
of  the  literal  sense,  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  both  the  narration  and  the 
books  in  which  it  is  contained.  But  it  has  been  well  answered,  that 
the  narration  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  marks  of  that  symbolical 
style  which  prevailed  amongst  all  nations  in  early  times  from  the 
poverty  of  language,  and  which,  even  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  neces- 
sary, continues  to  be  used,  both  because  it  is  ancient  and  because  it 
is  expressive.  In  this  symbolical  style,  the  objects  of  sense  are  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  conceptions  of  the  mind ;  actions  or  things 
material  to  represent  things  spiritual ;  and  under  words  which  are 
true  when  interpreted  literally,  there  is  couched  some  more  exalted 
meaning.  To  the  learned  it  cannot  appear  surprising,  that  the  book 
which  claims  to  be  the  most  ancient  should  adopt  a  style  which  oc- 
curs in  other  early  productions ;  that  a  transaction,  which  assumes  a 
date  next  to  that  of  the  creation,  and  the  memory  of  which  had  pro- 
bably been  preserved  amongst  the  first  men  by  symbols,  should  be 
recorded  by  the  historian  of  a  future  age  in  a  language  which  refer- 
red to  these  symbols ;  and  that  circumstances  might  prevent  hirr  from 
attempting  to  remove  the  veil  which  this  symbolical  language  threw 
over  the  transaction. 

If  the  rules  for  expounding  the  symbolical  style,  which  have  been 
investigated  by  the  learned,  are  applied  to  the  narration  in  the  third 
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chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  same  candor  with  which  they  are  usually 
applied  to  every  other  subject,  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  will  in  a  great  measure  vanish.  It  will  readily 
be  admitted,  that  although  the  tree  did  not  possess  any  power  of 
making  those  who  ate  the  fruit  of  it  wise,  it  might  be  called  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  because,  the  prohibition  to  eat  of 
it  being  the  trial  of  man's  obedience,  it  was  made  known  to  other 
beings,  by  means  of  this  tree,  whether  he  was  good  or  evil,  and  he 
himself,  in  eatmg  of  it,  learnt  by  sad  experience  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil;  it  will  be  admitted,  that  if  an  intelligent  spirit 
chose  for  a  season  to  conceal  himself  under  the  body  of  a  serpent, 
the  actions  of  this  spirit  might,  during  that  time,  be  ascribed  to  a  ser- 
pent ;  and  that  if  Moses  had  no  commission  to  explain  the  rank,  the 
character,  and  the  motives  of  this  spirit,  because  the  state  of  religious 
knowledge  which  the  world  then  possessed  rendered  it  inexpeJient 
for  them  to  receive  this  commimication,  he  could  in  no  other  way  re- 
cord the  transaction  but  by  retaining  the  name  of  the  animal  under 
whose  form  the  spirit  had  appeared  ;  and,  if  these  things  be  admitted, 
it  will  follow  that  the  words  of  the  sentence,  "  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,"  are  the  most  proper  words  that  could  have  been  used  upon 
the  occasion,  because,  while  they  apply  literally  to  the  animal,  they 
admit  easily  a  higher  sense,  in  which  they  express  the  punishment  of 
the  spirit. 

2.  But  although  it  be  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  literal  sense  of 
the  words,  in  order  to  perceive  the  aptness  and  the  significancy  of 
this  history,  I  must  warn  you  against  another  extreme.  Some,  with 
an  excess  of  refinement,  have  sought  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of 
the  literal  sense,  by  considering  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  as  an 
allegory,  not  the  history  of  a  real  transaction,  but  a  moral  painting 
of  the  violence  of  appetite,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  vice  in 
conjunction  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  improvements 
of  society.  But,  however  true  it  may  be,  that  vice  arises  from  the 
prevalence  of  appetite  over  reason,  and  that  men  in  a  civilized  state 
know  vices  of  which  barbarous  times  are  ignorant,  yet  there  are  two 
reasons  which  seem  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  who  respect  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  to  admit  this  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis.  1.  This  chapter  is  part  of  a  continued  his- 
tory. It  is  inserted  between  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  first 
pair  and  the  birth  of  their  two  sons ;  and  it  explains  the  reason  of 
their  being  driven  out  of  that  place,  which  we  had  been  told  in  the 
second  chapter  had  been  allotted  them  by  their  Creator.  Now,  not 
only  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  an  historian,  but  it  detracts 
in  a  high  degree  from  the  authority  of  his  writings,  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  relating  facts  so  important  he  should  introduce  a  chapter 
which,  with  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  continuation  of  the  history, 
is  only  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  change  of  manners.  2. 
The  references  to  this  third  chapter,  which  are  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  to  us  unquestionable  vouchers  of  its  being  a  real  history. 
If  you  look  to  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  you  will  perceive  that  the  allusion  of  the 
apostle  implies  his  conviction  of  the  fact  to  which  he  alludes ;  and, 
if  you  look  to  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14,  15,  you  will  find,  that  what  was 
only   implied   in  the  former  passage   is  there   expressly   asserted. 
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The  transgression  of  Adam  is  introduced  as  a  fact  of  the  same  autho- 
rity and  notoriety  as  his  creation.  The  occasion  of  the  transgression, 
viz.  deceit — the  order  of  the  transgression,  that  the  woman,  not  the 
man,  was  deceived — and  one  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  trans- 
gression, viz.  "  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children" — these  three 
important  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
apostle,  that  the  historical  sense  of  the  whole  chapter  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 

It  appears  from  these  remarks  that  we  are  sufficiently  warranted 
by  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  in  adopting  that  interpretation  Avhich 
lies  in  the  middle  between  the  two  extremes  ;  and  the  middle  inter- 
pretation is  this,  to  consider  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  as  the  history 
of  a  real  transaction  which  took  place  soon  after  the  creation ;  and 
as  a  history  related  after  the  symbolical  manner  common  in  early 
times,  but  exhibiting  clearly  under  this  manner  the  following  im- 
portant facts.  Adam  and  Eve,  being  tempted  by  the  suggestions  of 
an  evil  spirit  who  appeared  to  them  under  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
transgressed  the  conmiandment  of  iheir  Creator.  In  consequence  of 
this  transgression,  the  ground  which  God  had  given  them  was  cursed, 
sorrow  became  the  portion  of  their  hfe,  and  they  were  subjected  to 
death,  the  sanction  which  God  has  annexed  to  his  commandment. 
Sentence  was  also  pronounced  upon  the  tempter.  As  he  appeared 
before  God  in  the  same  shape  in  which  he  tempted  the  woman,  the 
whole  of  the  sentence  is  applicable  to  a  literal  serpent :  and  the  first 
part  of  it,  Gen.  iii.  14,  has  been  generally  understood  to  imply  a 
degradation  of  the  serpent  from  the  figure  which  he  had,  and  the  life 
which  he  led  before  the  temptation,  to  the  state  in  Avhich  we  see  him. 
But  the  second  part  of  the  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  15,  although  applicable 
to  the  antipathy  with  which  the  human  race  regards  an  odious  and 
dangerous  animal,  admits  also  of  a  higher  sense ;  and  whatever  it 
might  convey  to  Adam  and  Eve,  is  now  understood  by  us  to  be  sig- 
nificant of  that  victory  which  the  seed  of  the  woman,  i.  e.  a  person 
descended  from  the  woman,  was  at  a  future  period  to  gain  through 
suffering,  over  the  evil  spirit,  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent. 

This  middle  hiterpretation  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  which 
the  rules  of  sound  criticism  warrant,  is  very  much  confirmed  by  its 
being  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  church.  Bishop  Sherlock, 
with  the  ingenuity  and  ability  which  distinguish  all  his  writings,  has 
collected  the  evidence  of  this  point  in  the  third  of  his  discourses  upon 
prophecy,  and  in  a  dissertation  annexed  to  them,  entitled.  The  sense  of 
the  ancients  before  Christ  upon  the  circumstances  and  consequences 
of  the  fall.  His  account  of  the  history  of  that  transaction  is  so  sound 
and  clear,  that  I  shall  give  a  short  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  attempts  to  prove,  that  what  I  called  the  middle  interpretation,  is 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  church. 

We  know  that  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  were  written  before  the 
days  of  our  Saviour ;  and  in  them  we  find  the  following  expressions, 
which  are  clear  evidences  that  the  Jews  of  those  days  considered  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis  as  the  history  of  a  real  transaction,  and  at  the 
same  time  looked  beyond  the  literal  sense.  Wisd.  ii.  23,  24,  "  For 
God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image  oi 
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his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil,  came 
death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it," 
Eccles.  XXV.  24,  "  Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  sin,  and 
through  her  we  all  die."  Dr.  Sherlock  traces  in  the  book  of  Job, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  written  before  any  of  the  books 
of  Moses,  many  delicate  allusions  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  transaction 
there  recorded  was  known  to  the  author  of  this  book.  The  words  of 
Zophar,  Job  xx.  4,  5,  6,  have  a  good  moral  meaning  according  to  any 
interpretation  which  you  can  give  them.  But  if  you  understand  by 
the  hypocrite,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  has  done,  the  tempter  or 
accuser,  ?.  e.  the  spirit  who  tempted  by  deceit,  and  at  the  same  time 
recollect  the  views  suggested  to  Eve,  and  the  punishment  pronounced 
upon  Adam,  you  will  feel  that  the  significancy  and  energy  of  the 
verses  are  very  much  improved.  The  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Job 
is  a  magnificent  description  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  it  concludes 
with  these  words,  "  By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens,  his 
hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent.  If  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  the  formation  of  the  animal,  it  appears  strange  that  an  exertion 
of  power  so  much  inferior  to  all  the  others  should  be  mentioned  after 
them.  But  if  the  crooked  serpent  is  employed  to  mark  the  spirit  who 
once  assumed  that  form,  this  expression  forms  a  fit  conclusion  of  the 
whole  description,  because  it  is  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  in  opposhion  to  an  opinion  which  early  prevailed, 
that  there  is  in  nature  an  evil  principle  independent  of  the  good.  Dr. 
Sherlock  further  observes,  that  in  different  places  of  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
the  enemies  of  God  are  metaphorically  styled  Leviathan,  the  crooked 
serpent,  the  dragon ;  that  the  Son  of  God  is  represented  by  the 
Psalmist  as  treading  upon  th«  adder,  and  his  enemies  as  licking  the 
dust ;  and  that  in  one  of  those  figurative  descriptions  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  i.  e.  the  blessed  change  introduced  by  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  which  occur  often  in  Isaiah  :  the  con- 
cluding words  are,  "  And  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat."  Isaiah 
Ixv.  25. 

It  will  not  appear  to  any  person  of  taste  that  some  of  these  allusions 
are  of  little  avail  in  this  argument,  because  they  are  expressed  in  few 
words ;  for  it  is  universally  allowed  that  the  shortest  incidental  refer- 
ence to  an  historical  fact,  by  a  subsequent  writer,  may  be  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  afford  a  decisive  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  that  fact ;  and 
when  we  add  to  these  allusions,  what  Bishop  Sherlock's  subject  did 
not  lead  him  to  mention,  the  frequent  references  to  this  history  which 
are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  beyond 
doubt  that  he  has  given  a  just  account  of  the  sense  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  church.  Thus  Paul  says,  Rom.  v.  12,  "By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin."  Satan  is  styled  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  xii.  9,  "  the  old  serpent  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world;"  and  John  viii.  44,  our  Lord  calls  him  a  murderer  and  a  liar 
from  the  beginning,  avee^i^rtoxtovoi  art'  u^xt]c,  xm,  -^fsv^rrii,  two  names  which 
most  fitly  express  his  having  brought  death  upon  the  first  pair  by 
deceit.  John  says,  1  John  iii.  8,  "  The  devil  sinneth  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  he  might 
rlestroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;"  and,  Rev.  xx.  2,  xii.  10,  he  represents 
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the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christ,  by 
"that  old  serpent  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  being  cast  down." 
Christians  are  represented  as  partaking  in  this  triumph  ;  for  as  Christ, 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  gave  his  disciples  power  over  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  made  the  spirits  subject  to  them,  so  the  apostle, 
writing  to  the  church  of  Rome,says,  Rom.  xvi.  20,  "And  the  God  of 
peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly ;"  and  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Revelation  describes,  with  the  most  marked  allusion 
to  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  a  time  when  all  the  eti'ects  of  his 
temptation  are  to  disappear.  In  Genesis,  the  ground  is  cursed,  and  a 
llaming  sword  guards  the  tree  of  life,  hi  the  Revelation,  they  v/ho 
enter  through  the  gates  into  the  city,  which  is  there  described,  are 
said  to  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life ;  the  tree  grows  in  the  midst  of 
the  street,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  leaves  of  it  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations ;  and,  it  is  added,  there  shall  be  no  more 
curse.  The  effects  of  the  curse  are  exhausted  with  regard  to  all  who 
enter  into  the  city,  Thu;^  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Bible  lend 
their  authority  in  support  of  each  other.  The  transaction  recorded  in 
the  beginning  explains  the  reason  of  many  expressions  which  occur 
in  the  progress  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  description  which  forms  the  con- 
clusion reflects  light  upon  the  opening.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
entertain  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  when  we  read  it  si)igly,  it 
swells  in  our  conceptions  as  we  advance ;  and  all  its  meaning  and  its 
importance  become  manifest,  when  we  recognise  the  features  of  this 
early  transaction  in  that  magnificent  scene  by  which  the  mystery  of 
God  shall  be  finished. 


Section  II. 

I  HAVE  judged  it  necessary  to  unfold  thus  fully  the  principles  upon 
which  we  interpret  the  account  given  in  Scripture  of  the  introduction 
of  sin.  The  event  thus  interpreted  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  fall ; 
a  word  which  does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  which  has  probably 
been  borrowed  by  Christians  from  Wisdom  x.  1.  "  She  preserved 
the  first  formed  father  of  the  world,  that  was  created  alone,  and 
brought  him  out  of  his  fall."  "  His  fall"  is  expressive  of  that  change 
upon  his  mind,  his  body,  and  his  outward  circumstances,  wliich  was 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression. 

Wishing  to  begin  with  the  simplest  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  not 
hitherto  spoken  of  this  event  in  any  other  light  than  as  if  it  had  been 
merely  personal.  But  I  have  now  to  engage  in  those  intricate  ques- 
tions that  have  been  agitated  concerning  the  effects,  which  the  fall  of 
Adam  has  produced  upon  his  posterity.  The  opinions  with  regnrd  to 
this  matter  may  be  reduced  to  four;  and  the  order  of  stating  them  is 
dictated  by  their  nature,  for  they  rise  above  one  another  in  the  follow- 
ing gradation. 

1.  The  first  opinion  is  that  which   was  published  by  Pelagius,  a 

Briton,  A.  D.  410,  which   was  adopted  by  Socinus  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  and  is  held  by  the  modern  Socinians.     It  is  admitted,  even 

according  to  this  opinion,  that  Adam,  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  the 
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knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  transgressed  the  divine  commandment 
and  exposed  himself  to  the  displeasure  of  his  Creator.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  this  displeasure  are  not  considered  as  having  impaired 
the  powers  of  his  nature,  or  as  extending  to  his  posterity  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  them  the  smallest  hurt.  He  was  a  fallible  mortal  crea- 
ture by  the  condition  of  his  being,  i.  e.  he  was  liable  to  sin  from  the 
moment  that  he  was  created,  and  he  would  have  died  whether  he 
had  sinned  or  not.  He  continued,  after  the  action  recorded  in 
Genesis,  to  be  such  as  he  was  at  his  creation,  and  all  his  posterity  are 
born  in  similar  circumstances.  Adam  was  indeed  driven  from  that 
paradise  which  had  been  assigned  as  his  abode,  and  by  many  incon- 
veniences in  his  situation,  was  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  trans- 
gression ;  but  these  very  inconveniences,  while  they  reminded  him 
that  he  had  transgressed,  tended  to  prevent  him  from  going  farther 
astray ;  the  labour  with  which  he  had  to  eat  his  bread  was  a  salutary 
discipline,  and  the  recollection  of  his  folly  became  a  lesson  of  wis- 
dom. The  posterity  of  Adam  in  like  manner  are  placed  in  a  state 
of  trial ;  and  as  their  minds  are  as  enlightened  and  as  virtuous  as  his 
was,  their  situation  is  not  more  unfavourable.  Death  to  them,  as  to 
him,  is  a  natural  event,  arising  from  the  structure  of  the  body,  and 
indicated  by  many  symptoms;  and  the  shortness  of  their  abode  upon 
earth  joins  its  influence  to  the  common  evils  of  life,  in  teaching  them 
to  apply  their  hearts  to  wisdom.  If  Adam  and  Eve,  by  being  the 
first  that  sinned,  had  not  any  examples  of  vice  to  entice  them,  yet 
neither  did  they  behold  any  examples  of  its  punishment :  whereas  if 
we  are  in  danger  of  following  the  vices  of  those  who  went  before  us, 
yet  we  may  learn  from  the  history  of  the  world,  and  from  our  own 
observation,  to  guard  against  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  principle  of 
imitation. 

Tlie  amount  then  of  this  opinion  is  that  our  first  parents,  who 
sinned  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  were  not  distinguished  in  any 
essential  respect  from  those  who  sin  in  after  ages,  and  that  our  con- 
dition is  not  the  worse  f(jr  their  sin  ;  that  as  they  were  to  blame  for 
yielding  to  a  temptation  which  they  might  have  resisted,  so  all  of  us, 
by  a  proper  attention  in  cultivating  our  natural  powers,  may  m  lin- 
tain  our  innocence  amidst  the  temptations  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded ;  and,  therefore,  that  we  fall  short  of  that  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  do,  if  we  do  not  yield  a  more  perfect  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God  than  Adam  yielded. 

There  is  a  simplicity  in  this  system  which  appears  at  first  sight  to 
recommend  it.  It  seems  to  be  rational  and  philosophical  to  say,  that 
human  nature  is  the  same  now  as  when  it  proceeded  from  the  hands 
of  the  Creator,  and  to  resolve  the  changes  oC  character  which  it  has 
exhibited,  into  the  effects  of  the  progress  of  society.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  even  the  ancicMU  philosophers  did  not  consider  this  as  a  satisfying 
account  of  many  circumstances  in  the  present  condition  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  account  falls  so  very  far  short  of  all  the -views  which  the 
Script ures  give  upon  this  subject,  and  requires  such  violence  t  »  he 
done  10  particular  passages,  that  many,  who  are  deci  iedly  hostile  to 
the  Calvinistic  system,  finding  the  Pelagian  luitenable,  have  had  re- 
course  to  a  second  opinion. 

2.  The  second  opinion  may  be  called  the  Arminian,  as  deriving  its 
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origin  from  Arminins,  a  divine  of  the  seventeenth  centnry.  It  holds 
the  middle  place  between  the  Socinian  and  the  Calvinistic  systems. 
It  is  explained  with  clearness,  and  defended  with  much  abihty  in  a 
Latin  treatise  by  Whitby,  the  commentator  upon  the  New  Testament, 
entitled,  Tractatus  de  Imputatione  Peccati  Jidami,  from  which  I 
take  tile  account  of  it  that  1  am  now  to  give. 

According  to  this  opinion,  although  the  first  man  had  a  body 
naturally  frail  and  mortal,  his  life  would  have  been  for  ever  preserved 
by  the  bounty  of  his  Creator,  had  he  continued  obedient ;  and  the 
instrument  employed  by  God  to  preserve  his  mortal  body  from  decay 
was  tiie  tree  of  life.  Death  was  declared  to  be  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression ;  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  transgressed,  he  was  removed 
at  a  distance  from  the  tree  of  life ;  and  his  posterity  inheriting  his 
natural  mortality,  and  not  having  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  are  sub- 
jected to  death.  It  is  therefore  said  by  Paul,  "  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  tlie  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men.  In  Adam  all  die.  By  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by 
one."*  Tliese  expressions  clearly  point  out  death  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  transgression,  an  evil  brought  upon  his  posterity 
by  his  fault ;  and  this  the  Arminians  understand  to  be  the  whole 
meaning  of  its  being  said,  "  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness, 
after  his  image  ;"t  and  of  Paul's  saying,  "  We  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthly."J 

It  is  admitted,  however,  by  those  who  hold  the  second  opinion,  that 
this  change  upon  the  condition  of  mankind,  from  a  life  preserved 
without  end,  to  mortality,  was  most  unfavourable  to  their  moral 
character.  The  fear  of  death  enfeebles  and  enslaves  the  mind  ;  the 
pursuit  of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  support  a  frail  perishing 
life  engrosses  and  contracts  the  soul ;  and  the  desires  of  sensual  plea- 
sure are  rendered  more  eager  and  ungovernable,  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  time  of  enjoying  them  soon  passes  away.  Hence  arise  envy- 
ing of  those  who  have  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life — 
strife  with  those  v/lio  interfere  in  our  enjoyments — impatience  under 
restraint — ^and  sorrow  and  repining  when  pleasure  is  abridged.  And 
to  this  variety  of  tmbulent  passions,  the  natural  fruits  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Adam's  transgression,  there  are  also  to  be  added,  all  the 
fretfulness  and  disquietude  occasioned  by  the  diseases  and  pains 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  a  mortal  being.  In  this 
way  the  Arminians  explain  such  expressions  as  these,  "  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners;"  "all  are  under  sin  ;"  "be- 
hold I  was  shapen  in  iniquity," §  i.  e.  all  men,  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin,  are  born  in  these  circumstances, — under  that  disposition 
of  events  which  subjects  them  to  the  dominion  of  passion,  and  exposes 
them  to  so  many  temptations,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
maintain  his  integrity.  And  hence,  they  say,  arises  the  necessity  of 
a  Saviour,  who,  restoring  to  man  the  immortality  which  he  had  for- 
feited, mvay  be  said  to  have  abolished  death;  who  effectually  delivers 
his  followers  from  that  bondage  of  mind,  and  that  corruption  of 

•   Rom.  V.  12,  17.     1   Cor.  xv.  22.  f  Gen.  v.  3. 

%  1  Cor.  XV.  49.  §  Rom.  v.  19;  iii.  9.     Psal.  li.  5. 
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character  which  are  connected  with  the  fear  of  death ;  who,  by  his 
perfect  obedience,  obtains  pardon  for  those  sins  into  which  tliey  have 
been  betrayed  by  their  condition ;  and  by  Iiis  Spirit  enables  tliem  to 
overcome  tlie  temptations  wliich  hnman  natnre  of  itself  camiot  with- 
stand. 

According  to  this  opinion,  then,  the  human  race  has  suffered  uni- 
versally in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  manner  of  their  suffering  is  analagous  to  many  circum- 
stances in  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  ;  for  we  often  see 
children,  by  the  negligence  or  fault  of  their  parents,  placed  in  situa- 
tions very  unfovourable  both  to  their  prosperity  and  to  their  improve- 
ment ;  and  we  can  trace  the  profligacy  of  tlieir  character  to  the  defects 
of  their  education,  to  the  example  set  before  them  in  their  youth,  and 
to  the  multiplied  temptations  in  v\^hich,  from  a  want  of  due  attention 
on  the  part  of  others,  they  find  themselves  early  entangled.  All  this 
is  the  same  in  kind  with  that  account  of  the  effects  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression which  the  Arminians  give  ;  so  that  the  second  opinion  is  not 
attended  with  any  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  and 
did  it  exhaust  the  meaning  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  from  which 
our  knowledge  of  that  transaction  must  be  derived,  Ave  should  be 
delivered  from  some  of  the  most  embarrassing  questions  in  theology. 
But  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  following  the  truth,  because  it  might  be 
easier  to  stop  short  before  we  arrive  at  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  state,  that  this  second  opinion,  however  plausible,  does 
not  appear  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  the  circumstances,  which 
both  Scripture  and  experience  direct  us  to  take  into  view,  when  we 
speak  of  the  effects  which  the  sin  of  Adam  produced  upon  his  pos- 
terity ;  and  that  the  third  opinion  implies  a  great  deal  more. 

3.  As  the  third  opinion,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  what  is 
called  the  Calvinistic  system,  is  delivered  both  in  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  I  shall  give  the  amount  of  it  in  the  words  of  the  two 
churches. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  it  is  said,  "our  first 
parents,  by  their  sin,  fell  from  their  original  righteousness  and  com- 
munion with  God,  and  so  became  dead  in  sin ;  the  same  death  in 
sin,  and  corrupted  nature,  are  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  de- 
scending from  them  by  ordinary  generation;  and  from  this  original 
corruption,  whereby  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all 
actual  transgressions."  In  like  manner,  it  is  said  in  the  ninth  article 
of  the  church  of  England,  "  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following 
or  imitation  of  Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,)  but  it  is  the 
fault  or  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  en- 
gendered of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil." 

This  opinion  is  supported  in  all  the  Calvinistic  systems  of  divinity 
by  nearly  the  same  arguments.  But  in  stating  the  grounds  of  it,  I 
shall  take,  as  my  principal  guide,  Mr.  Edwards,  formerly  president  of 
the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  America,  who  has  written  able  treatises 
upon  different  branches  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  whose  defence 
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of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  contains  the  fullest  and  aciitest  answers 
that  I  have  seen,  to  the  objections  commonly  urged  against  ttiat 
doctrine. 

The  fundamental  fact,  upon  which  the  third  opinion  rests,  is  this, 
(hat  men  in  all  countries  and  in  all  varieties  of  situation  are  sinners ; 
by  which  it  is  not  meant  that  all  men  are  equally  bad,  or  that  every 
man  commits  every  sin  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  a  perfect  freedom  from  sin, 
either  in  any  body  of  people,  or  even  in  any  one  individual.  With- 
out looking  back  upon  the  universal  prevalence  of  idolatry,  and  the 
enormities  with  which  it  was  accompanied  in  the  heathen  world,  even 
if  wefjrmour  opinion  of  the  human  race  from  the  appearances  which 
it  has  exhibited  in  those  lands  that  have  been  blessed  with  revelation, 
we  shall  fmd  that  a  great  part  transgress  the  laws  of  God  in  a  high 
degree,  and  in  various  respects  ;  that  all  the  means  employed  to  pre- 
vent or  to  correct  wickedness  prove  incfiectual  for  their  amendment ; 
and  that  in  the  obedience  of  the  best,  there  are  such  defects  as  consti- 
tute them  sinners.  But  the  universal  prevalence  of  sin,  in  all  possible 
circumstances,  and  under  every  measure  of  advantage,  is  the  decisive 
proof  of  a  natural  propensity  to  sin ;  for  we  have  no  other  method 
by  which  to  judge  of  tendency  or  propensity,  than  by  observing  the 
same  effect  in  every  change  of  situation.  It  is  from  this  kind  of 
observation  we  say  that  heavy  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  fall ;  that 
animals  have  certain  instincts ;  that  individuals  of  the  human  race 
have  characteristical  propensities.  In  like  manner,  the  propensity  of 
the  whole  race  to  sin  is  gathered  from  the  uniformity  with  which  the 
race  has  sinned.  If  the  effect  arose  merely  from  external  circum- 
stances, without  any  natural  propensity,  it  could  not  take  place  so 
steadily  ;  if  the  mind  had  no  greater  propensity  to  that  wliich  is  evil 
than  to  that  which  is  good,  some  circumstances  must  have  occurred, 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  events  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
fitted  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  effect  altogether,  by  exhibiting 
the  human  race  completely  virtuous.  But  if  men  have  always  in  one 
degree  or  other  sinned,  there  must  be  something  in  their  nature  that 
indisposes  them  for  their  duty,  which  is  the  very  thing  meant  by  a 
corruption  of  nature. 

While  we  thus  infer,  from  the  universal  practice  of  sin,  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  corrupt,  we  learn  from  Scripture  that  this  is  not  the 
state  in  which  Adam  was  created.  Solomon  gives  us  as  the  res^ilt 
of  all  his  observations,  Eccles.  vii.  29,  "  Lo  this  only  have  I  found, 
that  God  hath  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many 
inventions."  The  solemnity  with  which  the  remark  is  introduced, 
and  the  natural  significancy  of  the  words,  lead  us  to  consider  Solo- 
mon as  speaking  of  the  very  great  difference  between  the  crooked 
paths  which  men  now  pursue,  and  the  state  of  uprightness  in  which 
the  first  man  was  made  :  and  the  remark,  thus  understood,  is  agree- 
able to  what  we  may  easily  gather  from  laying  different  passages  to- 
gether. Thus,  Gen.  i.  31,  man  was  made  at  the  time,  when  "God 
saw  every  thing  that  he  liad  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good  ;" 
and  the  formation  of  this  part  of  the  divine  workmanship  is  express- 
ed hi  these  peculiar  words.  Gen.  i.  27,  "  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  xar'  iixom  ®cov,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him."  The 
36*  3  H 
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Socinians  indeed  interpret  this  expression  as  meaning  nothing  more 
than  dominion ;  man,  they  say,  tlie  lord  of  this  lower  world,  is  the 
unage  of  God,  the  sovereign  of  the  universe.  But  the  words,  as  they 
are  placed  in  Genesis,  appear  to  imply  something  distinct  from  the 
dominion  given  to  man,  and  antecedent  to  it ;  and  that  they  really 
express  the  character  of  his  mind,  is  manifest  from  the  references 
made  to  them  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  character,  formed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  true  Christians,  is  thus  described,  "  The 
new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness,— which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that 
created  him."*  Any  person  who  has  studied  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  together,  and  who  has  marked  the  perfect  consistency  that 
runs  through  the  whole  language  of  Scripture,  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  that  Paul,  who  gives  these  descriptions,  understood  by  Adam's 
being  created  in  the  image  of  God,  his  being  created  in  knowledge, 
righteousness,  and  true  holiness. 

Bnt  Adam,  who,  in  the  day  that  God  created  him,  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  God,  is  said,  after  he  had  transgressed  the  commandment 
of  God,  to  have  begotten  a  son  in  his  own  likeness  after  his  image. 
Now  this  image  of  Adam,  which  all  his  posterity  bear,  is  something 
very  difterent  from  the  image  of  God  in  which  he  was  made ;  and  it 
is  not  expressive  merely  of  mortality,  as  the  Arminians  say,  but  it 
marks,  as  the  image  of  God  did,  a  character  of  mind.  Tliis  is  mani- 
fest from  the  general  strain  of  Scripture.  For  the  Scriptures  not  only 
declare  that  all  have  sinned,  but  they  seem  to  refer  the  abounding  of 
iniquity  to  a  cause  antecedent  to  education,  example,  or  the  operation 
of  particulau  circumstances ;  and  in  numberless  places  they  represent 
the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following  :  "  The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."  "  Behold  I  was 
shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  "  The 
wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb,  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they 
be  born,  speaking  lies."  "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of 
evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live,  and  after  that  they 
go  to  the  dead."t  To  these  are  to  be  joined  from  the  Old  Testament 
several  very  striking  expressions  in  the  book  of  Job,  a  book  regarded 
as  at  least  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  books  of  Moses,  and  of  the 
more  weight  in  this  argument,  that  the  personages  introduced  into  it 
do  not  discover  any  acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  following  :  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?  Not  one."  "  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and 
he  which  is  born  of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Be- 
hold he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints ;  yea  the  heavens  are  not  clean 
in  his  sight.  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which 
drinketh  iniquity  like  water."J:  In  the  New  Testament,  the  expres- 
sion of  our  Lord,  John  iii.  6,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
"flesh ;"  and  the  words  of  his  apostle,  Rom.  vii.  18,  "  For  I  know  that 
in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing ;"  and  all  those 
pictures  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  which  abound  in  the  epistles  ap- 

•   Ephes.  iv.  24.     Colos.  iii.  10.  * 

f  Gen.  viii.  21.     Ps.  li.  5  ;  Iviii.  3.     Eccles.  ix.  3. 
+  Job  xiv.  4  ;  xv.  14,  15,  16, 
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pear  to  afford  evidence  that,  throughout  the  New  Testament,  the 
natural  state  of  every  man  is  represented  as  a  state  of  depravity  and 
aUenation  from  God. 

I  have  now  given  a  general  view  of  the  train  of  argument  vvliich 
is  employed  to  establish  this  fact,  that  human  nature  is  corrupted  by 
the  fall  of  Adam.  But  after  the  fact  is  established,  there  remain 
various  questions  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  fact,  which  have 
been  agitated  with  much  heat,  and  with  very  little  eclitication. 

The  church  of  Rome  consider  that  universal  propensity  to  evil  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
concvpiscentia,  as  the  natural  state  of  man,  i.  e.  the  state  in  which 
he  was  created.  This  propensity  was,  in  Adam,  under  the  restraint 
of  that  superior  divine  principle  which  he  derived  from  communion 
with  (lod  ;  and  in  this  restraint  consisted  his  uprightness.  When  the 
superior  principle  was,  in  consequence  of  his  transgression,  withdrawn 
from  him  and  his  posterity,  the  propensity  remained.  But,  being  the 
nature  of  man,  it  is  not  in  itself  sinful,  and  becomes  sin  only  when 
it  is  carried  forth  into  action  ;  as  it  is  said,  James  i.  15,  "  Then  when 
lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin."  In  answer  to  this  system, 
it  has  been  justly  argued,  that  the  disorders  of  the  passions  are  in 
themselves  strong  indications  of  depravity  ;  that  they  are  opposite  to 
the  spiritual  and  refined  morality  of  the  gospel,  which  requires  purity 
of  heart ;  that  concupiscer,ii(t,'\x\  several  places  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, particularly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  vii.  is  spoken 
of  as  sin,  and  that  James  means  that  lust,  which  is  sinful  wliile  it 
dwells  in  the  heart,  when  it  hath  conceived,  brings  forth  sinful  actions. 
An  opinion,  diamptrically  opposite  to  this  system  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  broached  in  the  last  century  by  Flaccus  Illyricus,  an 
obscure  divine,  that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  human 
nature,  a  being  operating  and  existing  in  all  men.  This  opinion  is 
justly  regarded  as  monstrous,  even  by  those  who  hold  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  in  its  greatest  extent;  and  it  would  not  have  found 
a  place  in  this  general  view  of  opinions  concerning  original  sin,  if  the 
mention  of  it  did  not  assist  you  in  apprehending  the  true  systi m  of 
the  Calvinists  upon  this  point.  They  consider  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  not  as  a  substance,  but  as  a  defect  or  perversion  of  its 
qualities,  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  their  original  perfection  ;  and 
applying  to  this  corruption  various  expressions  in  which  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  describes  the  state  of  the 
heathen  world  before  Christianity  appeared,  they  consider  the  natural 
state  of  man  as  a  state  in  which  the  understanding  is  darkened,  the 
heart  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  the  affections  set  upon  earthly 
things,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  employed  in  fulfilling  the 
desires  of  the  flesh.  This  state  is  called  by  the  apostle  "  being  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins;"  an  expression  which,  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  threatening  to  Adam,  "  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shall  surely  die,"  has  suggested  what  divines  call 
spiritual  death.  This  denotes  an  estrangement  from  God,  the  fountain 
of  life,  and  an  inability  in  man  to  return  to  God  ;  and  being  consider- 
ed as  extending  from  Adam  through  his  posterity,  it  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of  a  creature,  who  was  made  after 
the  image  of  God. 
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This  account  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  does  not  imply 
that  man  has  lost  the  natural  capacity  of  knowing  God,  or  the  natural 
sense  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  The  same  powers 
of  reason  by  which  he  conducts  the  business  of  life,  or  makes 
discoveries  in  science,  lead  him  to  infer,  from  the  works  of  creation, 
the  existence  and  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  ;  and  those  moral  senti- 
ments, upon  which  all  the  intercourse  of  society  and  the  principles  of 
legislation  proceed,  dictate  to  him  that  conduct  which,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, he  ought  to  observe.  Accordingly,  the  apostle  to  the  Romans, 
at  the  very  time  he  is  proving  the  universal  corruption  of  himian 
nature,  says  that  heathen  idolatry  was  inexcusable,  because  the 
invisible  things  of  God  may  be  understood  by  the  things  which  he 
hath  made  ;  and  further,  that  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law,  i.  e. 
any  written  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves.*  Man,  therefore,  is  not, 
according  to  the  third  opinion,  so  far  degraded  by  the  corruption  of 
his  nature  as  to  cease  to  be  a  moral  agent.  In  every  situation  he 
appears  capable  of  the  sentiment  of  religion  ;  in  every  country,  and 
under  every  form  of  society,  his  heart  has  glowed  with  the  feelings 
of  private  affection  and  tenderness  ;  and  the  history  of  his  exploits 
has  been  ennobled  by  many  disinterested  and  heroic  exertions.  But, 
without  any  invidious  detraction  from  those  amiable  dispositions  and 
those  splendid  actions,  which  constitute  the  principal  charm  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  historians,  it  will  occur  to  you  that  they  were  either 
wholly  unconnected  with  principles  of  religion,  or  that  they  were 
accompanied  with  superstition  so  gross  and  childish,  as  not  in  reality 
to  contradict  that  system,  which  places  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  in  an  estrangement  from  the  true  God.  Amidst  all  the  offices 
of  private  kindness  or  of  public  spirit  which  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  admire,  men  were  without  God  in  the  world ;  and  there  does 
not  appear,  from  the  full  experiment  which  was  made  under  the 
philosophy  and  government  of  ancient  times,  the  smallest  probability 
that  any  improvement  of  the  understanding  which  they  could  pro- 
duce, or  any  refinement  of  the  heart  which  they  could  form,  would 
have  recovered  man  from  what  is  termed  the  spiritual  death  of  the 
soul,  so  as  to  bring  him  back  to  the  fountain  of  life,  and  restore  that 
communion  with  God,  and  that  image  of  God,  which  are  essential  to 
the  rectitude  of  his  nature. 

After  ascertaining  what  is  meant,  according  to  the  third  opinion,  by 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  it  has  been  inquired  in  what  manner 
this  corruption  is  transmitted,  how  it  comes  about  that  the  powers  of 
our  nature  inherit  from  Adam  this  defect  and  perversion.  But  this 
IS  an  inquiry  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  attain  any  satisfying  conclu- 
sion, because  it  resolves  into  principles  of  which  we  are  totally 
ignorant.  We  infer,  from  various  appearances,  that  besides  the  body 
which  is  obvious  to  our  senses,  and  the  growth  of  which  may  be 
traced  from  the  time  of  its  conception,  every  human  being  has  a 
principle  distinct  from  matter,  which  we  call  the  soul.  But  we  know 
not  enough  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  form  any  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  its  cotmexion  with  the  body,  or  the  kind  of 
influence  which  the  one  exerts  over  the  other.     If  we  say  with  some 

*  Rom.  i.  ii. 
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sects  of  Christians  animam  esse  ex  traduce,  that  the  soul  is  generated 
like  the  body  by  the  act  of  the  parents,  we  seem  to  approach  to 
materialism.  If  we  say,  as  the  Calvinists  generally  do,  that  souls  are 
successively  made  by  the  Creator,  and  joined  by  ids  act  to  those 
bodies  which  they  are  to  animate,  we  seem  to  form  a  rational  iiypo- 
thesis.  But  having  never  been  admitted  to  the  secret  counsels  of  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  we  find  this  act  of  his  in  many  points  to  us  inex- 
plicable. Here  are  two  substances,  not  only  of  a  diti'erent  nature, 
but,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  of  a  different  origin,  most  intimately 
joined.  We  feel  daily  the  effects  of  their  junction.  Yet  we  cannot 
pretend  to  assign  the  period  when  it  commenced,  the  reasons  which 
determined  the  Creator  to  join  a  soid  to  one  body  rather  than  to 
another,  or  the  bond  which  keeps  together  that  soul  and  body  whicli 
he  chose  to  unite.  These  are  questions  which  reason  does  not 
resolve,  and  upon  which  revelation  does  not  profess  to  throw  any 
light.  They  meet  us  upon  many  subjects  in  natural  religion,  and 
they  recur  when  we  attempt  to  speculate  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  transmitted.  But  in  revela- 
tion, as  in  natural  religion,  they  are  questions  concerning  the  manner 
of  the  fact,  not  concerning  the  fact  itself;  and,  therefore,  if  the  Scrip- 
tures reveal,  or  if  experience  assures  us,  that  this  corruption  is  trans- 
mitted, the  questions  which  may  be  started,  and  which  cannot  be 
answered,  are  of  no  more  weight  to  shake  the  evidence  of  this  fact, 
than  questions  of  the  same  kind  are  to  shake  the  evidence  of  the  union 
of  soul  and  body.  We  cannot  doubt,  from  our  acquaintance  with  the 
government  of  God,  that  if  the  Creator  infuses  a  soul  into  a  body, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  conception  of  the  body,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period,  he  acts  according  to 'a  general  course  which  is  established 
with  wisdom  ;  and  it  appears  from  our  experience  to  be  part  of  this 
course,  that  the  likeness  of  children  to  their  parents  extends  beyond 
the  features  of  their  body.  There  are  not  only  constitutional  diseases, 
but  constitutional  vices ;  there  is  a  character  which  often  runs 
through  a  family  for  many  generations  ;  and  there  are  numberless 
instances  where  the  resemblance  cannot  bo  explained  by  imitation. 
The  same  Scriptures,  from  which  we  infer  that  a  general  corruption 
pervades  the  posterity  of  Adam,  intimate  that  it  is  transmitted  by 
natural  generation,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  constitution  of  which  we 
observe  many  particular  instances  extends  to  this  universal  fact.  But 
they  leave  the  transmission  of  this  corruption  upon  the  same  footing, 
and  in  the  same  darkness,  with  the  propagation  of  the  soul ;  and 
their  silence  is  sufficient  to  check  the  speculations  of  every  sober 
inquirer. 

This  third  opinion  concerning  the  effects  of  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
supported  by  many  passages  in  Scripture;  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  received  opinion  of  the  Jewish  church  ;  and  some  traditions  of  it 
having  probably  reached  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  coming  in  aid 
of  the  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from  universal  experience, 
may  have  led  Socrates  to  speak  o{  xaxov  fn^vtov,  a  phrase  equivalent  to 
what  we  call  natural  corruption  ;  and  Plato  to  ascribe  the  causes  of 
our  vices  to  those  first  principles  which  we  inherit  from  our  parents. 

But  there  yet  remains  a  fourth  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

4.  It  is  held  by  many  divines,  it  is  part  of  the  creed  of  the  church 
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of  Scotland,  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  language  of  the  arti 
cles  of  the  church  of  England,  although  it  is  not  there  directly  ex. 
pressed,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity ;  and  that 
by  means  of  this  imputatiX)n,  all  who  are  descended  from  him  are 
guilty  before  God.  The  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  includes  the  truth  of  the  third  opinion  ;  but  they 
hold  something  more  ;  and  you  will  understand  in  what  respect  the 
fourth  opinion  goes  beyond  the  third,  by  attending  to  the  meaning  of 
two  terms  which  are  of  frequent  use  amongst  those  who  write  upon 
original  sin,  the  mediate  and  immediate  imputation  of  the  sin  of 
Adam.  The  corruption  which  we  derive  from  Adam  has  been  styled 
the  mediate  imputation  of  his  sin  ;  it  becomes  ours  only  in  conse- 
quence of  our  connexion  with  him,  but  it  is  truly  ours  because  it  in 
fects  our  nature.  Now  those  who  hold  the  fourth  opinion  say,  thai 
besides  this  corruption  of  nature,  although  always  in  conjunction  with 
it,  there  is  an  immediate  imputation,  by  which  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
counted  in  the  sight  of  God  as  ours.  Accordingly,  you  will  find  the 
third  and  fourth  opinion  joined  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  our  Confession 
of  Faith,  as  forming  together  the  complete  view  of  the  effects  of 
Adam's  sin.  "  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this 
sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  deatli  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  con- 
veyed to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration." 

The  reasoning,  upon  which  this  fourth  opinion  has  been  grounded, 
is  of  the  following  kind.  In  those  transactions  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  creation,  Adam  appears  as  the  representative  of  the  human 
race.  The  first  blessing,  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it,"  both  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conceived,  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  was  not  a  personal  blessing,  but,  although 
addressed  to  Adam  and  Eve,  conveyed  to  their  posterity,  as  well  as 
to  themselves,  a  right  to  occupy  the  earth,  to  rule  over  the  inferior 
animals,  and  to  employ  their  service.  Had  the  penalty  annexed  to 
disobedience,  "  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
been  executed  as  instantly  as  the  words  might  have  led  Adam  to  ex- 
pect, he  could  not  have  had  any  posterity.  It  was  the  delaying  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  sentence  which  left  time  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  human  race  upon  earth  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  their  first  parents,  they  come  into  the  world  subject  to  death  ; 
and  the  calamities  in  their  persons,  which  mankind  continually  expe- 
rience, are  the  daily  execution  of  the  former  parts  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  Adam.  The  ground  is  cursed  to  them  for  his  sake; 
and  even  if  we  admit  the  ingenious  theory  which  Bishop  Sherlock 
has  ably  supported,  that  part  of  the  curse  upon  the  ground  was  re- 
mitted by  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  Noah  after  the  flof)d,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  full  extent  of  that  curse  had  been  felt  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  many  generations.  Here  then  are 
unquestionably  the  effects  of  the  sin  of  Adam  reaching  to  his  poste- 
rity ;  in  other  words,  it  is  counted  to  them  in  the  judgment  of  God  as 
if  it  were  their  own  ;  so  that  Adam  in  this  sin,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
transactions  between  the  Creator  and  our  first  parents,  appenrs  not  as 
an  individual,  but  as  being  what  divines  call  a  federal  head,  who,  in 
the  covenant  that  was  made  with  him,  acted  for  his  posterity. 
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These  views,  suggested  by  the  consequences  of  the  transaction  be- 
fore the  full,  are  considered  as  imphed  in  an  expression,  Ephes.  ii.  3, 
fvacirixvao^-Arii;  and  they  are  very  much  confirmed  by  the  reasoning 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  v.  The 
apostle  had  proved  largely,  in  the  beginning  of  that  epistle,  the  uni- 
versal sinfulness  of  mankind.  From  thence,  he  had  proceeded  to  dis- 
course of  the  richness  of  that  grace  by  which  sinners  are  justified,  ^.  e. 
brought  into  a  state  of  favour  and  reconciliation  ;  and  in  reference  to 
what  he  had  said  of  the  manner  of  this  justification,  he  thus  expresses 
himself,  Rom.  v.  11,  "  we  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  we  have  received  the  atonement."  At  this  point,  he  looks 
back  upon  the  two  subjects  which  he  had  discussed,  and  with  the 
comprehension  and  rapidity  of  thought  which  distinguish  the  writings 
of  Paul,  he  brings  forward  to  the  view  of  the  Romans  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  two  subjects.  The  similarity  is  this,  that  both  sin, 
and  the  remedy  of  sin,  were  introduced  through  one  man.  By  Jesus 
we  have  received  the  atonement :  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world.  This  similarity  in  two  things  diametrically  opposite  was  of 
itself  worthy  of  attention.  But  the  apostle  had  a  particular  reason 
for  bringing'it  forward  and  dwelling  upon  it,  which  we  may  gather 
from  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.  The  great  distinction  of  man- 
kind in  those  times  was  into  Jew  and  Gentile.  Accordingly,  the 
apostle,  when  he  was  proving  the  sinfulness  of  mankind,  found  it 
necessary  to  sliow  that  the  Jews  in  this  respect  had  no  advantage 
above  the  Gentiles,  and  rendered  his  proposition,  in  the  apprehension 
of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  completely  universal,  by  concluding  both 
Jews  and  Geniiles  under  sin.  But  there  could  not  be  a  more  effectual 
way  of  confirming  the  universality  of  this  his  fundamental  proposi- 
tion, than  by  recurring  to  the  similarity  which  he  is  now  going  to 
state.  For,  in  stating  this  similarity,  he  draws  the  attention  of  his 
readers  from  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  whom 
they  boasted,  and  through  whom  they  inherited  many  blessings,  to  a 
more  remote  ancestor,  from  whom  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were 
descended,  and  through  whom  both  inherited  the  same  disn^al  legacy. 
In  ascending  to  Adam  the  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  is 
lost,  and  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour  is  laid  hi  that  condition  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind. 

This  account  of  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  discourse,  which 
we  are  about  to  consider,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  two  words 
Sia  tovto,  with  which  the  twelfth  verse  begins.    Ata  rovro  JjaTue;  8L  Iwj 

ai'S^wT'ou  57  aua^tca,  tt^  tov  xosfiov  ciSrjXOe,  xai  8ia  irii;  a.uoi^T'tas  u  ^ai-aroj,  xat  ovrwj  ft? 
rtavra;  aj'i9^tortoi;s  o  ^ttcaT'o;  hrfkOfv,  f^'  ^  riavti^  r^fia^fov.       Tovto  doCS  UOt  refer  tO 

any  particular  word  in  the  preceding  verse,  but  to  the  whole  of  what 
the  apostle  had  said  in  the  former  part  of  the  epistle.  "  This  being 
the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  and  of  their 
deliverance,  you  will  perceive  that  similarity  between  the  two  which 
I  am  now  to  state."  '  ^^ine^  gives  notice  that  the  similarity  is  to  be 
Stated  ;  but  the  reddition  of  it,  or  the  other  subject  similar  to  that 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  verse,  is  not  formally  enunciated  till  the 
eighteenth.  The  intervening  verses,  after  the  manner  of  Paul,  are 
filled  up  with  illustrations  of  the  first  subject,  or  with  the  mention  of 
points  of  dissimilitude  between  the  two,  before  the  point  in  which 
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they  are  similar  is  clearly  expressed.  The  first  three  claui^s  of  the 
twelfth  verse  have  already  occurred  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  they  are  not  attended  with  any  peculiar  difficulty. 
But  the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  {?>'  9  rtavtii  ^^la^rov,  admits  of  three 
different  interpretations,  and  the  nature  of  its  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  verse  appears  to  vary  according  to  the  interpretation  wliich  is 
adopted.  It  has  been  rendered,  "in  whom,  viz.  the  first  man,  all 
sinned" — "  unto  which,  viz.  death,  all  sinned" — "  inasmuch  as,  viz. 
for  this  which  is,  all  sinned."  The  first  does  not  really  express  more 
than  may  be  gathered  from  the  apostle's  argument,  and  therefore  the 
sense  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it.  But  it  will  occur  to  you,  that 
according  to  this  interpretation,  the  antecedent,  ai-o^wTtco),  is  very  re- 
mote, and  that  several  masculine  words  have  intervened.  The 
second  refers  the  relative  to  the  nearest  antecedent  ^aiafoj,  and  marks 
truly  the  effect  or  consequence  of  sin,  but  it  marks  that  eff"ect  by  an 
xpression  harsh  and  obscure.  The  third  renders  «*'  9  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  use  of  this 
phrase  in  classical  writers.  But  it  would  have  been  more  accurate  to 
have  rendered  r;fxa^tov,  ^^  did  sin,"  than  "  have  sinned;"  and  if  our 
translation  be  read  with  this  small  correction,  "forasmuc.-h  as,  or  upon 
this  account  which  is,  all  did  sin,"  the  last  clause  of  the  twelfth  verse, 
in  which  the  apostle  is  still  stating  the  first  subject,  will  appear  to  be 
perfectly  equivalent  to  the  first  clause  of  the  nineteenth  verse,  where 
the  same  subject  is  repeated.  "  All  were  constituted  siimers  by  the 
act  of  this  one  man."  The  reason  of  this  assertion  is  given  in  the 
thirteenth  verse.  "  For  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  sin  was 
in  the  world."  I  need  not  refer  to  the  book  of  Genesis  for  tlie  sins 
of  that  period,  which  are  there  related  :  for  none  will  be  disposed  to 
deny  that  sin  was  in  the  world,  i.  e.  was  universally  practised,  before 
the  children  of  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt ;  and  yet  whatever  the 
actions  of  men  in  that  poiod  had  been,  they  could  not  have  been 
counted  to  them  as  sins,  had  there  been  no  law  ;  since,  according  to 
an  axiom  often  repeated  by  the  apostle,  "  where  no  law  is,  there  is 
no  transgression."  But  the  apostle  had  clearly  proved,  in  the  first 
and  second  chapters  of  the  epistle,  that  men  never  were  left  without 
a  law,  because  "  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made," 
and  "  the  nations  who  have  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves." 
There  is  a  primary  universal  rule  of  righteousness  written  on  the 
heart  of  man,  under  which  every  man  is  born,  by  which  every  man, 
although  he  has  no  other  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  knows  that  he 
shall  be  judged,  and  every  transgression  of  which  is  felt  to  be  worthy 
of  death.  Had  there  been  no  such  law,  sin  could  not  have  been 
attended  with  its  penal  consequence,  i.  e.  death. 

The  word  »"-«.  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  gives  notice  of  an  objection 
which  the  apostle  is  aware  might  occur  to  his  doctrine  in  the  thirteenth, 
but  which  he  purposely  brings  forward,  because  it  is  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  his  capital  position,  that  sin  and  death  entered  into 
the  world  by  one  man.  The  objection  is,  that  sin  appeared  by  its 
penal  effect,  death,  in  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Moses,  even 
over  those  who  hud  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression.    It  is  not  obvious  who  are  the  persons  here  meant,  ana 
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different  interpretations  have  been  given.  It  appears  plain  to  me, 
that  the  apostle  cannot  mean,  as  some  say,  those  who  had  not  sinned 
like  Adam,  with  the  punishment  of  death  before  their  eyes;  because 
the  apostle  had  expressly  said,  Rom.  i.  32,  "  That  the  heathen,  who 
were  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  knew  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  they  who  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death."  Besides,  it 
is  not  pertinent  to  his  argument  to  say  iiere,  that  any  who  sinned,  in 
the  interval  between  Adam  and  JNIoses,  siimed  without  knowing,  as 
Adam  did,  that  death  is  the  punishment  of  sin.  For  his  argument  is 
this  ;  sin  cannot  be  counted  to  a  person,  so  as  to  be  punished  in  liim, 
without  a  law  :  but  sin  was  punished  before  the  law  of  Moses  existed; 
the  consequence  is,  that  there  must  be  some  law  antecedent  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  more  universal,  viz.  the  law  of  works  given  to  the 
first  parent  of  mankind,  and  extending  to  all  his  posterity.  Every 
one  that  commits  sin,  therefore,  sins  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression,  in  this  respeqt,  that  he  sins  against  the  law  of  his  Crea- 
tor, knowing  that  he  deserves  death.  But  v.'ho  then  are  they  that 
have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  and  yet 
death  reigns  over  them  ?  They  can  be  none  other  than  infants,  the 
persons  of  whom  this  clause  is  generally  understood  ;  that  large 
proportion  of  the  human  race  who  die  before  their  faculties  are  so  far 
unfolded,  that  they  are  capable  of  committing  any  sin.  They  die  in 
consequence  of  the  law  given  to  their  first  parent,  by  which  death  is 
declared  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  their  dying  is  a  proof  that 
his  sin  is  counted  to  them  as  theirs.  The  mention  of  this  striking  fact 
leads  the  apostle  to  style  Adam  fvrtoi  tov  nc^-Kovfoi,  an  image  or  represen- 
tation of  him  that  was  to  come,  of  Christ,  the  person  by  whom  the 
deliverance  was  to  be  brought.  But  he  does  not  form.ally  state  the 
similarity  between  the  two,  until  he  has  touched  upon  the  points 
of  dissimilitude.  These  are  stated  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
verses;  and  the  amount  of  them  is  this:  the  value  of  the  gift  tran- 
scends the  extent  of  the  forfeiture,  and  the  grace  manifested  in  the 
gift  goes  far  beyond  every  appearance  of  severity  in  the  condi'mna- 
tion.  I  will  not  arrest  your  attention  upon  these  points  of  dissimili- 
tude now,  because  they  will  occur  more  properly  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  remedy.  From  the  mention  of  them,  the  apostle  passes 
on  to  state  explicitly,  in  verses  IS,  19,  the  similarity  between  the 
method  in  which  sin  and  death  were  introduced  into  the  world,  and 
the  method  of  our  deliverance.  The  particles  o^aow  give  notice  that 
he  is  continuing  his  discourse,  and  that  he  is  collecting  the  former 
parts  of  it  in  approaching  to  his  conclusion.  The  similarity  is  this. 
As  by  one  offence  all  men  are  under  the  condemnation  of  death,  as 
by  the  disobedience  of  one  man  many  were  constituted  in  the  sight 
of  God  sinners,  so  by  one  righteousness,  all  men  obtain  the  justifica- 
tion of  life,  and  by  the  obedience  of  one  mnny  shall  be  constituted  in 
the  sight  of  God  righteous.  The  offence  of  one  is  counted  lo  us  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin,  which  a  just  God 
would  not  inflict  upon  us  if  we  were  not  considered  by  hiin  as  sinners ; 
the  obedience  of  one  is  counted  to  us  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  who 
■were  sinners  are  upon  account  of  it  justified,  i.  e.  considered  as 
righteous  by  a  just  God,  and  received  into  his  favour. 

This  whole  reasoning  of  the  apostle  favours  the  notion  of  an  im- 
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putation  of  Adam's  sin.  The  phrase  indeed  does  not  occur ;  but  tht 
thing  meant  by  the  phrase  appears  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
passage  ;  and  I  know  no  better  way  in  which  you  can  satisfy  your- 
selves that  it  is  the  true  meaning,  than  by  comparing  the  interpreta- 
tion now  given,  with  the  forced  paraphrases  to  which  those  are  obUged 
to  have  recourse,  who  wish  to  show  that  the  fourth  opinion  does  not 
receive  any  countenance  from  the  authority  df  Paul. 

Upon  these  two  grounds,  our  daily  experience  that  the  effects  of 
Adam's  sin  yet  subsist  in  the  world,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
apostle  reasons  from  this  fact,  that  all  die,  there  has  been  founded  that 
notion,  which,  from  the  religious  education  commonly  received  in 
this  country,  is  familiar  to  your  minds,  that  there  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  a  covenant  in  v/hich  Adam  acted  as  the  represent- 
ative of  his  posterity.  It  is  generally  said,  in  support  of  this  notion, 
that  Adam  had  every  possible  advantage  for  keeping  the  covenant, 
and  no  reasonable  temptation  to  break  it,  so  that  human  virtue  could 
not  have  had  a  fairer  trial ;  that  human  affairs  could  not  proceed  un- 
less parents  acted  for  their  children,  and  rulers  for  their  subjects ;  and 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  behold  not  only  many  instances  in  which 
individuals  suffer  for  the  faults  of  those  who  went  before  them,  but 
also  many  kinds  of  civil  contracts,  that  include  posterity  in  transac- 
tions, which,  although  they  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  their  con- 
sent to  them,  are  considered,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  theirs.  It  is 
further  said,  that  our  usages  and  ideas  with  regard  to  such  transac- 
tions occur  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  Almighty  con- 
descends to  represent  that  act  of  sovereignty,  by  which  he  chose 
the  posterity  of  Abraham,  as  a  covenant  made  with  their  ancestor, 
and  the  law  given  by  Moses  as  a  covenant  made  with  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  their  posterity  ;*  a 
covenant  which  both  conveyed  blessings  to  the  descendants  of  those 
with  whom  it  was  made,  and  also  laid  them  under  many  restraints ; 
and  a  covenant  constituted  in  this  manner,  that  succeeding  generations 
endured  many  calamities,  and  the  Jews  at  this  day  are  contimiing  to 
suffer,  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  we  are  not  warranted  to  consider  this  part  of 
the  constitution  of  that  covenant  which  was  made  with  the  Israel- 
ites, as  in  all  respects  a  specimen  of  the  general  plan  of  the  divine 
administration,  because  this  constitution  extended  only  to  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  And  yet,  when  we  are  told  by  that 
apostle,  from  whose  writings  our  knowledge  of  the  new  dispensation 
is  chiefly  derived,  that  those  who  have  committed  no  sin  suffer  death, 
which  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  avoid  concluding,  that  as  there  was  a  particular 
constitution  for  the  Jewish  state,  in  which  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
were  visited  upon  the  children,  there  may  be  an  universal  constitution 
for  t)ie  human  race,  by  which  the  sin  of  their  first  parent  extends  to 
all  his  offspring. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  difficulties  appear  to  us  to  attend  this 
constitution.     But  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  are  perpetually  occur 
ring  upon  subjects  in  theology,  not  peculiar  to  this  system,  but  nearly 
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the  same,  in  whatever  manner  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  evil :  and  the  same  accomit  may  he  given  of  all  of  them.  We  see 
only  in  parts ;  but  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the  ways  of  God 
witliout  seeing  the  whole,  because  his  administration  embraces  the 
Avhole.  There  may  be  a  depth  of  wisdom  in  the  constitution  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  that  we  are  unable  to  penetrate  :  there  may  be 
advantages  resulting  from  it  to  the  human  race,  that  infinitely  cotmter- 
balance  the  evils  to  which  it  gives  occasion.  That  it  is  not  unbecoming 
the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  appears  with  the  clearest  evidence  from 
hence,  that  a  constitution  of  the  same  kind,  with  regard  to  some  par- 
ticulars, may  be  observed  in  the  orduiary  course  of  his  providence 
towards  all  men,  and  in  the  whole  history  of  that  people,  of  whom  he 
condescended  to  appear  as  the  immediate  Governor. 

Although  it  may  appear  to  you  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we 
are  warranted  to  employ  the  notion  of  a  covenant,  when  we  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  it  is 
proper  to  warn  you  that  there  is  a  danger  of  falling  hito  very  great 
improprieties  both  in  language  and  in  sentiment,  by  pushing  the 
analogy  too  far,  and  that  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  all  the  explica- 
tions of  this  subject  appear  to  you  unsatisfactory.  When  you  read 
that  Adam  is  the  root,  and  that,  as  in  the  communication  of  the  juices 
of  a  tree,  the  guilt  is  necessarily  conveyed  from  the  root  to  all  the 
branches  ; — that  Adam  and  his  posterity  constitute  one  moral  person ; 
— that  the  whole  human  race  was,  at  the  beginning,  one  mass  acting 
by  its  head  ; — and  that  all  the  individuals  of  that  mass  consented  to 
his  act,  because  they  were  in  him,  from  whom  they  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded,— ^you  will  probably  feel,  as  I  did,  that  they  are  repugnant  to 
that  distinct  agency,  which  enters  into  our  notion  of  accountable 
beings,  as  essential  to  that  character.  But  you  will  remember  that 
those  who  say  such  things  attempt  to  explain  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand ;  and  you  will  learn,  by  their  failure,  that  it  is  wiser  to  refrain 
from  such  attempts,  and  to  rest  in  what  the  Scriptures  teach  with 
regard  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  The  effects  of  the  sin  of  Adam  reach  to  his  posterity 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  suffer  death,  which  is  declared  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  the  wages  of  sin,  as  if  his  sin  had  been  committed  by  them. 
The  Scriptures,  in  stating  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  that  death  which  his  posterity  visibly  suffer,  and  that 
eternal  destruction  which  is  often  called  by  the  name  of  death ;  and 
therefore  we  are  not  warranted  to  say  that  the  dissolution  of  soul  and 
body  is  the  only  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  which  extends  to  his  posterity. 
In  what  manner  the  mercy  of  God  will  dispose  hereafter  of  those 
infants  who  die  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  without  having  done 
any  evil,  the  Scriptures  have  not  declared ;  and  it  does  not  become 
us  to  say  more  than  is  said  in  the  excellent  words  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith :  "  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved 
by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where,  and 
how  he  pleaseth."*  With  regard  to  those  that  are  grown  up,  the 
corruption  of  nature  inherited  from  Adam,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  daily  commit  sins  of  their  own,  is  joined  with  the  imputation  of 
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his  sin ;  and  when  we  think  of  their  situation,  we  ought  not  to  allow 
ourselves,  even  in  imagination,  to  separate  the  two. 

The  amount  of  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  that  situation  for 
which  the  Gospel  brings  a  remedy  is  this.  Those  wlio  consider  the 
Scriptures  as  declaring  that  the  whole  human  race  are  both  guilty 
and  depraved  before  God  perceive,  in  this  picture,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  remedy.  But  even  those  who  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  this 
picture  acknowledge,  without  hesitation,  that  men  are  sinners.  They 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  former  with  regard  to  the  malignity  of  sin, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced  into  the  world,  and  the  nature 
of  that  constitution  under  which  the  guilt  and  misery  of  it  are  trans- 
mitted ;  and  hence  they  entertain  different  apprehensions  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  remedy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  applied  to  the  soul.  But  as  the  words  of  the  aposde,  "  All  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  are  subscribed  by  every 
Christian,  the  fundamental  proposition  upon  which  the  Gospel  rests 
is  universally  assented  to  ;  and  from  this  proposition  we  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  different  opinions  concerning  the  remedy. 
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As  Christians  of  all  denominations  admit  that  men  have  sinned, 
they  admit  also  that  the  Gospel  is  a  remedy  for  the  present  state  of 
moral  evil.  They  readily  adopt  that  "  faithful  saying,"  which  the 
apostle  Paul  declares  to  be  "worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,"  They  adore  the  love  of 
the  Father  in  sending  the  Son  upon  this  errand.  They  profess  the 
warmest  gratitude  to  him  "  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity."  They  acknowledge  that  the  greatest 
benefits  are  derived  to  the  Avorld  by  his  sufierings ;  that  we  '•'  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;"  and  that 
by  what  he  did  and  underwent  for  our  sakes,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
honoured  as  the  Saviour,  the  Deliverer,  and  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind. 

But  under  this  uniformity  in  the  language  which  all  who  receive 
the  Scriptures  are  constrained  to  use,  there  is  concealed  much  diversity 
of  opinion  ;  and  the  nature  of  that  remedy,  which  it  is  the  character 
of  the  Gospel  to  have  brought,  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  their  specula- 
tions upon  which  Christians  have  departed  very  far  from  one  another. 
— The  opposite  systems  are  supported  partly  by  general  reasonings, 
and  partly  by  passages  of  Scripture.  The  general  reasonings  are  by 
no  means  of  equal  weight  upon  all  sides.  But  it  is  possible  for  able 
men  to  reason  so  plausibly  in  support  of  any  of  the  opinions  which 
have  been  held  upon  this  subject,  that  the  mind  might  remain  in  sus- 
pense, if  the  general  language  of  Scripture,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
did  not  appear  decidedly  to  favour  one  of  the  systems  ;  so  that  the 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  like  those  which  we 
lately  discussed  concerning  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  persons 
revealed  in  the  Gospel,  must  be  ultimately  determined  by  sound 
Scripture  criticism. 

There  are  three  systems  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy, 
to  which  we  may  be  able  afterwards  to  affix  more  significant  names 
from  the  leading  features  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  but  which 
it  may  suffice  at  present  to  mark  by  calling  them  the  Socinian,  the 
Middle,  and  the  Catholic  opinions.  By  calling  the  first  the  Socinian. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  held  by  Socinus  himself,  for  his  opinion 
went  a  great  deal  farther ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  held  by  those  who 
now  call  themselves  Socinians,  and  it  is  the  simplest  system  that  can 
be  formed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  I  call  the  tliird 
the  Catholic  opinion,  because  it  has  been  generally  held  in  the  Chris- 
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tian  church  since  the  days  of  theapostles,  and  enters  into  the  creed  of 
almost  every  established  church  in  Christendom.  What  I  call  the 
Middle  opinion  arose  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  out  of  a  part  of 
the  system  of  Socinus.  It  is  disavowed  by  the  modern  Socinians; 
but  it  has  been  brought  forward  by  some  very  able  divines  both  in 
the  church  of  England,  and  amongst  the  dissenters,  as  the  best  method 
of  steering  clear  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  either  to  the 
Socinian  or  to  the  Catholic  system. 

I  think  it  of  importance  to  give  a  fair  and  complete  exhibition  of 
every  one  of  these  three  systems ;  and  the  order  of  stating  them, 
which  appears  to  be  dictated  by  their  nature,  is  to  begin  with  the 
Socinian,  which  is  the  simplest;  to  proceed  to  the  middle,  which 
professes  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  Socinian ;  and  to  end  with 
the  Catholic,  which,  if  it  is  the  truth,  will  bear  the  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  previous  exhibition  of  two  systpms  that  are  founded  upon 
objections  to  it,  and  will  approve  itself  to  the  understanding  to  be 
agreeable  both  to  reason  and  to  Scripture. 


Section  I. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Socinian  system  is  this.  Piu-e 
goodness,  or  a  desire  to  communicate  happiness,  is  conceived  by  the 
Sochiians  to  constitute  the  whole  character  of  the  Deity.  All  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  are  regarded  as  only  modifica 
tions  of  benevolence,  and  it  is  believed  that  nothing  either  exists  in 
God,  or  forms  a  part  of  his  government,  which  may  not  be  resolved 
into  this  principle.  Infinitely  blessed  in  himself,  he  could  have  no 
reason  for  creating  the  human  race  but  to  make  them  happy.  His 
wisdom  discerns  the  best  means  of  communicating  happiness ;  his 
power  carries  these  means  readily  and  certainly  into  effect;  j^nd 
although  the  means  vary  according  to  circumstances,  the  benevolent 
purpose  from  which  they  proceed  is  ahvays  the  some.  He  hates 
sin,  because  it  makes  his  creatures  unhappy ;  he  forbids  it,  that  his 
authority  may  deter  them  from  doing  \vhat  is  hurtful  to  themselves ; 
he  punishes  it,  that  the  experience  of  snfiering  may  convince  them 
of  their  error.  He  employs  various  means  for  their  reformation  ;  he 
43ears  patiently  with  their  obstinacy  and  heedlessness;  and  at  what 
time  soever  the  recollection  of  his  prohibition,  the  sufferhigof  evil,  or 
any  other  circumstance,  brings  back  to  their  duty  those  who  have 
sinned,  that  goodness  of  the  Deity,  which  had  been  exercised  niider 
the  form  of  long-sutfering  during  their  error,  bccouics  compassion  and 
clemency;  he  receives  his  returning  children  into  his  favour;  j-nd 
without  regard  to  any  external  circumstance  or  any  other  being, 
freely  forgives  their  sins.  The  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  say 
the  Socinians,  in  thus  freely  forgiving  all  sins  merely  upon  the  re- 
pentance of  the  sinner,  docs  injury  to  none.  He  only  remits  a  part 
of  his  own  right,  a  debt  whicli  his  oflending  creatures  have  contracted 
to  him.  The  independent  felicity  of  his  nature  suffers  no  diminution 
from  his  not  exacting  all  that  lie  might  claim  ;  the  glory  of  his  good- 
ness is  illustrated  by  the  happiness  which  the  pardon  conveys  to  the 
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penitent ;  and  in  conferring  this  pardon  freely  without  any  considera- 
tion foreign  to  himself,  he  sets  his  creatures  an  example  of  generosity 
in  forgiving  those  offences,  which  they  are  daily  commitiiig  against 
one  another. 

This  fundamental  prhiciple  of  the  Socinian  opinion,  which  seems 
at  first  sight  to  flow  from  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  to  be  most  honourable  to  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all,  is  sup- 
ported by  numberless  passages  of  Scripture,  which  magnify  the 
free  grace  of  God  in  the  pardon  of  transgressors,  which  invite  them 
to  return,  which  describe  the  readiness  with  which  they  shall  be 
received,  and  the  joy  that  there  is  in  heaven  over  a  sinner  that 
repenteth.  It  is  supported  by  the  many  instances  in  which  we 
experience  the  forbearance  of  God,  that  long-suftering  which  spares 
as  amidst  repeated  provocations,  and  leads  us  by  unmerited  blessings 
to  repentance.  It  is  supported  by  all  those  candid  and  indulgent 
sentimeiits,  which  dispose  us  to  forget  the  offences  of  persons  in  whom 
we  discover  a  change  of  mind,  and  particularly  by  parental  affection, 
which,  instead  of  being  worn  out  by  the  waywardness  and  perverse- 
ness  of  children,  is  impatient  to  embrace  them  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  a  return  to  obedience.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  the  argu- 
ments, of  which  I  have  given  a  short  sketch,  are  capable  of  receiving 
much  embellishment,  and  that  eloquent  men,  by  fixing  the  attention 
upon  a  particular  view  of  the  subject,  may  leave  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  ordinary  readers,  that  a  theory  concernhig  the  nature  of  tlie 
remedy  offered  in  the  gospel,  resting  upon  this  principle  as  its  basis, 
contains  the  whole  of  the  truth. 

When  this  principle  is  applied  in  forming  such  a  theory,  it  follows 
obviously  from  the  principle,  that  the  person  who  brought  the  remedy 
had  nothing  to  do  hi  order  to  procure  the  pardon  of  those  wlio  repent. 
That  is  freely  and  purely  the  eff'ect  of  the  divine  goodness,  liut  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  might  render  it  expedient  that  a  declara- 
tion of  pardon  should  be  made.  For  if  men  have  been  sinners  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  the  Socinians  do  not  deny,  if  the  religion 
of  the  heathen  was  connected  with  much  superstition,  i.  e.  with  a 
blind  excessive  fear  of  the  deity ;  and  if  the  Jewish  religion  appointed 
a  costly  burdensome  method  of  approaching  the  God  of  Israel,  which 
could  not  be  observed  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  there  seems  to 
be  much  occasion  that  a  religion  not  confined  to  a  particular  tribe,  but 
profes^'ing  to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  world,  and  appointing  a 
spiritual  worship,  should  declare,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  soleimi 
manner,  that  encouragement  to  the  penitent  which  is  derived  from 
the  essential  goodness  of  God.  Now  such  declarations  are  known  to 
abound  in  the  gospel :  and  they  appear  to  the  Socinians  to  give  the 
religion  of  Jesus  that  importance  which  every  one  expects  to  find  in 
a  divine  revelation.  God  appears  there  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself,  arid  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  are  preached 
in  the  name  of  Christ  among  all  nations ;  not  that  God  is  more  gracious 
than  he  was  at  any  former  time  ;  not  that  Christ  did  any  thing  to 
render  God  propitious:  but  he  is  the  messenger  who  pubhshes  the 
divine  grace.  His  first  words  were,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand ;"  his  own  discourses  represent  God  as  merciful ; 
his  apostles,  after  his  ascension,  preached  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
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saying,  "  Repent  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out  "'^and  his  whole  religion  is  a  standing  declaration  of  this  proposi- 
tion, which  was  always  equally  true,  but  the  truth  of  which  was  not 
at  all  times  perfectly  understood,  that  "whosoever  confesseth  and 
forsiketh  his  sins  shall  have  mercy." 

This  proposition,  say  the  Socinians,  approves  itself  by  intrinsic 
evidence  to  a  philosophical  mind.  But,  in  order  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude,  the  person  employed  by  God  to  publish  it  to 
the  world  was  rendered  respectable  in  their  eyes  by  many  mighty 
works.  The  miracles,  which  the  power  of  God  enabled  the  messen- 
ger of  this  grace  to  perform,  Avere  the  credentials  of  a  divine  com- 
mission ;  and  a  splendor  was  thrown  around  his  character  by  the 
other  purposes  which  his  appearance  accomplished. 

One  of  these  additional  purposes  was  his  being  the  instructor  of 
the  world,  who  not  only  restored,  by  the  declaration  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  make,  the  natural  confidence  that  men  ought  to  have 
in  the  goodness  of  their  Creator,  but  also  taught  them  the  will  of  God. 
As  the  Socinians  do  not  admit  that  the  first  man  possessed  more 
knowledge  and  righteousness  than  any  of  his  posterity,  their  princi- 
ples lead  them  to  deny  those  remains  of  the  image  of  God  which 
other  Christians  trace,  to  detract  very  much' from  the  authority  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  to  resolve  all  religious  knowledge  into  the  tradi- 
tion of  some  primary  revelation.  This  tradition  could  not  fail  to  be 
obscured  and  corrupted  in  the  progress  of  ages;  and  as  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  duties  of  men  is  known  to  have  overspread  the  earth,  it 
is  manifest  that  there  was  mucii  need  of  the  perfect  teaching  of  a  man, 
whose  miracles  were  both  a  security  that  he  taught  the  will  of  God 
truly,  and  a  call  upon  men  to  listen  to  him.  In  this  opinion  of  the 
usefulness  of  Christianity,  all  who  receive  it  as  a  divine  revelation 
.eadily  agree.  But  the  Socinians,  as  if  desirous  to  atone  by  this 
branch  of^their  encomium  upon  Christianity,  for  the  dishonour  which 
other  parts  of  their  system  are  conceived  to  do  to  that  religion,  go  far 
beyond  other  Christians  in  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  gospel 
as  a  method  of  instruction.  They  represent  its  precepts  as  not  only 
simple,  clear,  and  authoritative,  but  as  inculcating  virtues  which  are 
neither  explicitly  taught  in  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  deducible  from  any 
of  its  principles;  and  the^  allow  the  messenger  of  the  grace  of  God 
all  the  honour  which  can 'accrue  to  his  character  and  to  his  religion 
from  the  essential  superiority  of  his  precepts. 

In  delivering  to  a  world  full  of  superstition  and  vice,  precepts  so 
opposite  to  their  maxims  and  manners,  the  messenger  of  the  grace  of 
God  encountered  much  opposition  ;  he  provoked  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical rulers— he  alarmed  the  evil  passions  that  he  endeavoured  to 
restrain— and  after  a  life  marked  with  uncommon  difliculties  and  un- 
merited persecution,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  violence  of  his  ene- 
mies. His  death  is  considered  by  the  Socinians  as  the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  published  his  excellent  reli- 
t^ion ;  an  event  happening  without  any  special  appointment  of  hea- 
ven, according  to  the  course  of  human  aff"airs ;  for  having  persevered 
during  a  life  of  suflering  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  and  being 
incapable  of  retracting,  even  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  like 
other  martvrs  he  sealed  his  declaration  with  his  blood.     The  death 
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of  Christ,  even  although  regarded  nierciY  as  a  natural  event,  is  full 
of  instruction  to  his  followers.  The  innocence  of  the  illustrious  suf- 
ferer was  made  conspicuous  by  all  the  circumstances  which  attended 
histiial;  the  patience,  the  magnanimity,  the  piety  and  benevolence 
which  marked  the  hour  of  his  sufferings,  imprint  upon  those  who 
cherish  his  memory  with  affection,  all  the  lessons  of  his  religion  :  and 
having  taught  men  tlie  will  of  God  while  he  lived,  he  sulfered  for 
their  benefit,  "  leaving  them  an  example  that  they  should  follow  his 
steps." 

But  the  example  exhibited  in  his  sufferings,  and  the  testimony 
which  he  bore  by  them  to  all  that  he  had  said  during  his  life,  are  not 
the  only  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  the  modern  Socinians 
admit.  They  say  also,  that  it  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  promises  of 
God;  for  his  death  was  necessary  in  order  to  his  resurrection,  and 
his  resurrection  not  only  completes  the  evidences  of  his  mission,  but 
is  the  earnest  to  mankind  of  life  and  immortality,  that  great  blessing 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  promise.  It  is  this  further  purpose 
of  the  death  of  Christ  which  completes  the  Socinian  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  render  the  view  which  1  am  now 
giving  a  fair  exposition  of  that  scheme,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
peculiar  importance  which  it  affixes  to  this  purpose. 

Not  admitting  any  forfeiture  to  have  been  incurred  by  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam,  the  Socinians  consider  man  as  mortal,  a  creature 
who  would  have  died  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not.  Dr.  Priestley 
goes  farther  upon  this  subject  than  some  of  those  who  adopt  his  other 
principles  have  yet  been  able  to  follow  him.  He  holds  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  soul  and  body  is  a  popular  error,  derived  from  hea- 
then philosophy,  but  contradicted  by  reason  and  Scripture  ;  that  man 
is  a  homogeneous  being,  i.  e.  that  the  powers  of  thought  and  sensa- 
tion belong  to  the  brain,  as  much  as  gravity  and  magnetism  belong 
to  other  arrangements  of  matter;  and  that  the  whole  machine,  whose 
complicated  motions  had  presented  the  appearance  of  animal  and 
rational  life,  is  dissolved  at  death.  To  Dr.  Priestley,  therefore,  the 
resurrection  promised  in  the  gospel  is  the  highest  possible  gift,  be- 
cause, according  to  his  system,  it  is  the  restoration  of  existence.  But 
even  those  Socinians,  who  do  not  so  far  depart  from  the  conclusions 
of  sound  philosophy  as  to  believe  that  the  phenomena  of  thought  can 
be  explained  without  supposing  an  immaterial  principle  in  man, 
while  they  allow  that  this  principle  may  survive  the  body,  are  inclined 
to  compare  the  state  in  which  it  is  left,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  to  a  khid  of  sleep,  in  which  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  con- 
tinue suspended  till  the  resurrection.  Being  led,  by  their  system 
concerning  the  fall,  to  infer  from  the  present  appearance  of  deatli,  that 
it  is  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  and  finding  no  reason- 
ing in  favour  of  a  future  state  amongst  those  who  had  not  the  benefit 
of  revelation,  so  clear  and  decisive  as  to  satisfy  a  speculative  mind, 
and  no  explicit  promise  in  the  law  of  Moses,  they  consider  immor- 
tality as  a  free  gift  which  the  Almighty  may  have  bestowed  upon 
those  who  died  in  ancient  times,  but  a  gift,  the  assurance  of  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  human  race  solely  by  the  religion  of  Christ.  Here, 
therefore,  the  Socinians  place  the  great  vulue  and  importance  of  the 
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gospel.  Whether  man  consists  of  spirit  and  body  united  in  an  inex- 
plicable manner,  or  whether  his  whole  frame  be  only  an  organization 
of  matter  more  exquisite  than  any  which  he  beholds,  he  cannot  infer 
with  certainty  from  any  deductions  of  his  own  reason,  that  he  shall 
survive  that  event,  which,  happening  in  the  established  course  of  na- 
ture, puts  an  end  to  all  his  labours  and  enjoyments  upon  earth.  But 
the  gospel  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light.  While  it  declares  that 
the  God  who  made  man  is  ready  to  forgive  all  his  wanderings,  and  to 
receive  him  into  favour  upon  his  repentance,  it  promises  to  reward 
the  obedience  and  virtues  of  this  short  life,  by  raising  him  from  the 
sleep  of  death,  by  restoring  to  him  at  the  resurrection,  whatever  had 
been  his  state  in  the  intervening  period,  all  those  capacities  which 
death  seemed  to  have  annihilated,  and  by  introducing  him  to  a  life 
of  endless  and  complete  bliss. 

This  promise  corresponds  with  that  essential  goodness  of  the  Deity 
from  which  the  declaration  of  pardon  flows;  but  it  is  infinitely  beyond 
The  deserts  of  a  frail  sinfnl  creature:  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  take 
possession  of  the  mind  of  man,  that  he  may  rest  without  hesitation  in 
the  certainty  of  the  gift,  and  that  he  may  derive  all  the  comfort  and 
improvement  which  the  prospect  is  fitted  to  administer,  it  is  necessary 
that  every  confirmation  of  the  promise,  every  sensible  proof  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  should  be  given  him.  Now  this  sensi- 
ble proof  is  afforded  by  means  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
hence  the  great  advantage  which  the  world  derives  from  that  fact. 
A  man,  say  the  Socinians,  not  distinguished  from  his  brethren  in  his 
origin  or  in  the  powers  of  his  nature,  having  been  employed  by  God 
to  teach  his  will  and  to  declare  the  promise  of  pardon  and  life  eternal 
to  those  who  repent,  is  exposed,  in  the  execution  of  this  commission, 
to  sufferings  more  severe  than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary 
men  ;  he  endures  them  whh  patience,  and  the  virtues  of  his  character 
are  illustrated  by  his  sorrows.  But  instead  of  being  enabled  to  sur- 
mount them,  he  is  delivered  by  God  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
that  being  put  to  death  by  their  malice,  he  might  be  raised  t>y  the 
power  of  the  Creator.  In  three  days  he  returns  from  the  grave  ;  and 
the  evidence  of  his  resurrection  is  so  remarkably  circumstantial,  that 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  says  Dr.  Priestley,  any  fact  in  ancient  history  sc 
perfectly  credible  according  to  the  established  rules  of  evidence.  But 
the  resurrection  of  the  man,  who  promised  in  the  name  of  God  that, 
at  the  last  day,  all  shall  rise,  is  a  demonstration  in  his  person  that  a 
general  resurrection  is  possible  ;  it  is  an  assurance  from  God  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  the  most  level  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  it  is  connected  with  that  glorious  reward 
upon  which  the  Scriptures  say  this  man  has  already  entered.  For, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  other  men  till  the  general  resurrection, 
we  are  told  that  this  man  has  ascended  to  heaven,  and  is  now  invested 
with  supreme  dignity  and  bliss.  His  recompense  is  held  forth  in 
Scripture  as  the  encouragement  and  the  security  to  his  disciples  that 
they  shall  in  due  time  receive  theirs  ;  and  the  encouragement  and 
security  are  founded  upon  this  circumstance,  that  he  was  a  man  like 
them,  who  suffered  and  died.  So  speak  the  apostles  ;  "  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  a\so  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
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will  God  bring  with  him."*  "  Every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ 
the  first-fruits;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's."!  And  our  Lord 
himself  said  to  his  apostles,  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom  as  my 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  n-ie."J  Socinus  and  his  immediate 
followers  admitted  that  power  of  Christ  in  dispensing  tlie  recompense 
of  his  disciples,  which  seems  to  be  intimated  in  the  last  of  these 
passages,  and  in  such  other  expressions  as  tliese,  his  giving  a  crown 
of  life,  his  granting  to  sit  down  with  him  on  his  throne,  his  raising 
the  dead,  and  his  judging  the  world.  But  the  modern  Socinians  pre- 
serve the  consistency  of  their  scheme  by  giving  figurative  interpreta- 
tions of  all  such  phrases,  and  so  resolving  the  accomplishment  of  that 
promise  which  proceeded  from  the  love  of  God,  purely  into  his  power 
and  will,  without  the  interposition  of  any  other  being.  Christ  may 
be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  fulfilling  the  pleasure  of  the 
Almighty;  but  so  may  angels,  so  may  virtuous  men  ;  and  it  is  not 
from  any  inherent  power  that  Christ  possesses,  but  from  that  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  promise,  which  Christians  behold  in  his  having 
been  raised  from  the  dead  and  set  at  God's  right  hand,  that  they 
derive  the  full  assurance  of  hope. 

This  system  of  pure  Socinianism  which  I  have  now  delineated,  I 
shall  state  in  a  few  sentences,  gathered  from  Dr.  Priestley's  History 
of  (he  Doctrine  of  Atonement.  "  The  great  object  of  the  mission  and 
death  of  Christ  was  to  give  the  fullest  proof  of  a  state  of  retribution, 
in  order  to  supply  the  strongest  motives  to  virtue ;  and  tlie  making 
an  express  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  to  immortal  life 
the  principal  sanction  of  the  laws  of  virtue  is  an  advantage  peculiar 
to  Christianity.  By  this  peculiar  advantage  the  gospel  reforms  the 
world,  and  remission  of  sin  is  consequent  on  reformation.  For, 
although  there  are  some  texts  in  which  the  pardon  of  sin  seems  to  be 
represented  as  dispensed  in  consideration  of  the  sufferings,  the  merits, 
the  resurrection,  the  life,  or  the  obedience  of  Christ,  we  cannot  but 
conclude,  upon  a  careful  examination,  that  all  these  views  of  it  are 
partial  representations,  and  that,  according  to  the  plain  general  tenor 
of  Scripture,  the  pardon  of  sin  is,  in  reality,  always  dispensed  by  the 
free  niercy  of  God  upon  account  of  men's  personal  virtue,  a  penitent 
upright  heart,  and  a  reformed  exemplary  life,  without  regard  to  the 
sufferings  or  merit  of  any  being  whatever." 

The  Socinians  endeavour  to  accommodate  to  this  system  all  those 
expressions,  which  Christians  have  learned  from  Scriptiu'e  to  apply 
to  the  gospel  remedy.  The  following  instances  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  their  mode  of  interpretation.  Christ  died  for  us,  i.  e.  for 
our  benefit,  because  we  derive  much  advantage  from  his  death.  He 
is  our  mediator,  because  he  came  from  God  to  us  to  declare  the  divine 
mercy.  He  saves  his  people  from  their  sins,  because  the  influence  of 
his  precepts  and  his  example,  supported  by  the  hope  of  a  future  life 
which  he  has  revealed,  leads  them  from  sin  to  the  practice  of  right- 
eousness. His  blood  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,  because,  being  shed  in 
confirmation  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  a  step  to  his  resurrection,  it  fur- 

»  1  Thess.  iv.  14.  f  1  Cor.  xv.  23. 

\  Luke  xxii.  28,  29. 
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nishes  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  virtujj ;  and  we  have  redemp- 
tion, through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  because  we  are 
led  by  the  due  consideration  of  his  death  and  its  consequences,  to  that 
repentance,  which,  under  tl>e  merciful  constitution  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, always  obtains  forgiveness. 

According  to  this  system,  then,  Jesus  Christ  is  a  teacher  of  right- 
eousness, the  messenger  of  divine  grace,  the  publisher  of  a  future  life, 
the  bright  example  of  every  virtue,  and  the  most  illustrious  pattern 
of  its  reward.  As  far  as  these  expressions  go,  he  is  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  that  he  did  any  thing 
further  to  merit  this  character.  His  religion  is  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  morality,  delivering  with  the  authority  of  heaven  a  more 
plain,  and  complete,  and  spiritual  rule  of  duty  than  is  any  where  else 
to  be  found,  and  exciting  men  to  follow  that  rule  by  hopes  which  no 
other  teacher  was  commissioned  to  give.  It  is  in  these  respects  the 
most  effectual  lesson  of  righteousness  which  ever  was  addressed  to 
the  world ;  and  in  this  sense  only  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  present  state 
of  moral  evil. 

This  system  accords  with  all  the  principles  held  by  those  who  are 
now  called  Socinians,  and  forms  part  of  a  great  scheme,  which,  how- 
ever blameworthy  it  may  be  in  many  respects,  has  the  merit  of  being 
consistent.  But  to  Christians  who  do  not  hold  these  principles  in 
their  full  extent,  it  appears  to  labour  under  insuperable  difficulties. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  cannot  consider 
his  death  as  merely  a  natural  event,  like  the  death  of  any  other  man ; 
and  they  look  for  some  purpose  of  his  dying,  beyond  that  of  afford- 
ing, by  his  resurrection,  an  example  of  a  dead  man  brought  to  life, 
because  Jesus,  appearing  to  them  in  this  respect  essentially  distin- 
guished from  all  other  men,  that  he  existed  before  he  was  born,  may 
be  also  distinguished  in  this  further  respect,  that  he  returned  to  exist- 
ence after  he  died.  We  know  that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
were  accustomed  to  argue  for  a  future  life  from  that  state  of  pre-ex- 
istence which  they  assigned  to  the  soul ;  and  the  inference  is  so  natu- 
ral and  obvious,  if  the  supposition  upon  which  it  proceeds  is  admitted, 
that,  whether  the  Arian  or  Athanasian  system  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  dignity  which  Jesus  had  before  he  was  born,  no  argument, 
drawn  from  the  death  and  resurrection  of  this  singular  personage, 
can  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  ordinary  men  to  expect  that  they  also 
shall  be  raised.  Those  who  have  a  strong  apprehension  of  the  evil 
of  sin  and  of  the  authority  of  the  divine  government,  and  who  ob- 
serve, that  even  amongst  men  repentance  does  not  always  restore  a 
person  to  the  condition  in  which  he  was  before  he  sinned,  cannot 
readily  admit  that  a  simple  declaration  of  forgiveness  to  all  who  re- 
turn to  their  duty  is  consistent  with  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe ;  more  especially  as  this  declaration  does  not 
barely  remit  the  punishment  of  transgression,  but  is  connected  with 
a  promise  of  eternal  life  ;  a  promise  which  other  Christians  consider 
as  restoring  what  had  been  forfeited  by  Adam,  which  the  Socinians 
consider  as  so  peculiar  to  the  gospel,  that  it  gives  to  man  a  hope 
which  he  never  had  before,  and  which  all  acknowledge  to  contain  a 
jfree  inestimable  gift.  There  appears  to  be  an  expediency  in  some 
testimony  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  sin,  at  the  time  of  declar 
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ing  that  such  a  gift  is  to  be  conferred  upon  penitents ;  and  if  there 
are  in  Scripture  many  intimations  of  such  a  testimony,  they  who  are 
impressed  with  a  sense  that  it  is  expedient  will  not  be  disposed  to  ex- 
plain them  away. 

Those  who  form  their  system  of  theology  upon  the  language  of 
Scripture,  do  not  find  themselves  warranted  to  sink  Jesus  to  the  office 
of  a  messenger  of  the  divine  mercy,  when  they  recollect  that  he  is 
said  to  have  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  to  have 
bought  us  with  a  price ;  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  are 
uniformly  connected  with  something  which  he  did  ;  that  according  to 
his  command  they  were  preached  by  his  apostles  in  his  name,  and 
that  they  are  said  to  be  granted  by  him.  Different  systems  have  been 
formed  for  explaining  such  expressions  ;  but  many  Christian  writers, 
who  do  not  pretend  to  decide  which  of  the  systems  is  true,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  becoming  in  us  to  form  any  system  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
consider  expressions  of  this  kind  as  plainly  teaching  that  the  interpo- 
sition of  Christ  was  somehow  efficacious  in  procuring  the  pardon  of 
sin ;  and  it  appears  to  them  that  this  efficacy,  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  it,  must  go  very  far  beyond  the  bare  declaration  of  a  proposition 
which  was  always  true,  that  God  is  merciful. 

All  these  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Socinian  system  are  very  much 
confirmed,  by  attending  to  the  descriptions  given  in  Scripture  of  the 
honour  and  power  to  which  Jesus  Christ  is  now  exalted.  Although 
the  modern  Socinians,  feeling  that  these  descriptions  are  inconsistent 
with  their  system,  have  attempted  to  resolve  into  mere  figures  of 
speech  what  Socinus  himself  interpreted  literally,  any  Christian  who 
reads  the  New  Testament,  not  with  a  viev/  to  reconcile  it  to  his  own 
system,  but  in  order  to  learn  what  it  contains,  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  that  the  person  who  appeared  upon  earth  in  a  humble  form, 
the  Saviour  of  men,  is  now  exalted  as  their  Lord  ;  that  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  is  committed  to  him ;  and  that  he  is  ordained  of 
God  to  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  But  why  is  Jesus 
thus  exalted  ?  Although  his  being  preserved  from  that  sleep  of  the 
soul  which  some  Christians  have  supposed,  or  his  being  raised  out  of 
the  grave  from  that  complete  dissolution  which  Dr.  Priestley's  mate- 
rialism teaches,  may  be  useful  to  Christians  as  a  living  example  of  a 
resurrection,  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  being  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  imiverse  is  necessary  to  give  us  assurance  of  a  future 
life.  According  to  the  Socinian  system,  we  cannot  discern  in  the  ser- 
vices of  this  man  any  merit  beyond  that  of  other  messengers  of  hea- 
ven, or  even  of  his  own  apostles  ;  and  we  do  not  perceive  any  purpose 
which  is  to  be  attained  by  his  receiving  a  recompense  so  infinitely 
above  his  deserts.  If  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  gift  of  immor- 
tality flow  entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God,  without  regard  to  any 
other  being  whatever,  the  security  of  them  does  not,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  messenger  by  whom  they 
were  promised  ;  so  that  the  powers,  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
that  messenger,  are  a  mere  waste,  and  his  exaltation,  unlike  any  other 
work  of  God,  is  without  meaning. 

Such  are  the  objections  which  Christians  of  different  descriptions 
are  led,  by  their  principles,  to  urge  against  the  Socinian  system  of 
-edemption.  Many  able  and  serious  men,  who  felt  the  force  of  these 
38 
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objections,  could  not  reconcile  their  minds  to  the  third  system,  which 
they  found  to  be  the  general  faith  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  hence 
has  arisen  a  middle  system,  which,  as  it  is  certainly  clear  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  now  been  stated,  appears  to  some  to  comprehend  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject. 


Section  II. 

The  middle  system  is  founded  upon  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Socinus, 
which  the  modern  Socinians  have  thrown  out,  viz :  the  power  given 
by  God  to  Jesus  Christ  after  his  resurrection.  But  many  additions 
were  made  to  this  article  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  it  has 
been  spread  out  by  several  writers  into  a  complete  and  beautiful 
system.  My  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  an  Essay  on  Redemp- 
tion, written  by  an  English  clergyman,  John  Balguy,  and  republished 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy ;  from  a  book  entitled  Ben  Mordecai's  Apology 
for  becoming  a  Christian,  consisting  of  letters  upon  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  written  by  Mr.  Taylor,  another  English  clergy- 
man ;  and  from  a  volume  of  sermons  published  by  Dr.  Price,  the 
celebrated  English  dissenter,  who,  rejecting  both  the  Socinian  and 
the  Calvinistic  systems,  gives  to  this  the  name  which  I  have  borrowed 
from  him,  calling  it  the  middle  system.  Availing  myself  of  these 
sources  of  information,  I  shall  give  a  short  exposition  of  the  middle 
system,  which  may  enable  you  to  form  a  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  parts  of  it  are  linked  together,  and  of  the  principles  by 
which  it  is  supported. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  middle  system  is,  that  under  the 
government  of  a  righteous  God  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
innocents  and  penitents.  It  is  allowed  that  God,  who  is  accountable 
to  none,  may  freely  forgive  the  sins  of  his  creatures  ;  it  is  allowed 
that,  being  infinitely  merciful,  he  has  no  delight  in  punishing  them ; 
it  is  allowed  that  repentance,  without  which  no  sinner  can  be  received, 
is  a  commendable  disposition.  But  after  all  these  things  are  granted 
to  the  Socinians,  it  is  still  conceived  to  be  right  in  itself,  that  those, 
who  have  sinned,  should  not  feel  their  situation  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  if  they  had  uniformly  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  Creator ; 
and  it  is  considered  as  a  lesson  which  may  be  useful  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  other  parts  of  the  universe,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
human  race  to  the  divine  favour  should  be  marked  by  some  circum- 
stances sufficient  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  transgression.  It 
is  observed  that,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  iho  effects  of  the 
vices  of  some  are  often  repaired  by  the  virtues  of  others,  repaired  not 
only  to  society,  but  to  themselves.  When  they  become  sensible  of 
their  misconduct,  they  do  not  always  find  it  possible  by  any  personal 
effort  to  extricate  themselves  from  all  the  evils  in  which  they  are 
involved,  or  to  recover  that  place  in  society  which  they  had  forfeited ; 
but  they  are  relieved  by  some  generous  interposition ;  their  professions 
of  repentance  are  accepted  at  the  intercession  of  a  respectable  friend, 
for  the  sake  of  something  which  had  been  done  by  another ;  and 
their  re-establishment  in  their  former  condition,  which  was  not  duo 
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to  themselves,  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  tribute  paid  by  society  to 
that  uniform  virtue,  which  is  felt  by  all  men  to  be  worthy  both  of 
confidence  and  of  reward.  Upon  this  principle  proceeded  the  plead- 
ing of  \ppins  in  his  own  defence :  "  Majorum  merita,"  says  Livy. 
''  in  rempublicam  commemorabat,  quo  poenam  deprecaretur."*  In 
like  manner  Tacitus  says,  "  Plautio  mors  remittitur  ob  patrui  egregium 
meritum."!"  And  Cicero,  proceeding  upon  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  delivers  this  general  rule, 
"  oportebit  eum,  qui  sibi  ut  ignoscatur  postulabit, — majorum  suorum 
beneficia,si  quae  extabunt,  proferre."t  So  we  read  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  God  was  merciful  to  the  children  of  Israel  for  Abraham's 
sake  ;  §  that  he  pardoned  their  idolatry  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  ;|1 
and  that  he  accepted  the  prayer  of  his  servant  Job  for  the  three  friends, 
who  had  not  spoken  of  him  the  thing  that  is  right.f 

These  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of  Scrip- 
ture, according  with  what  we  often  behold  amongst  men,  and  cor- 
respondhig  also  with  our  apprehension  of  the  essential  difference 
between  tlie  merit  of  those  who  have  always  obeyed,  and  of  those 
who  only  repent  of  their  sin,  are  considered  in  the  middle  system  as 
an  opening  of  the  great  scheme  revealed  in  the  gospel. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  first  born  of  every  creature,  by  whom  God  made 
the  worlds,  the  purest  and  the  most  glorious  being  that  ever  proceeded 
from  the  Father  of  all,  beheld  the  miserable  condition  of  the  human 
race,  the  forfeiture  which  they  had  incurred  by  the  transgression  of 
Adam,  and  the  multiplied  offences  which  they  were  daily  committing 
against  the  majesty  of  heaven.  Pro-aipted  by  love  to  the  souls  of 
men,  he  left  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  laid  aside  the  glories  of  his 
nature,  and  became  a  man  of  sorrows,  that  he  might  extricate  from 
evil  those  whom  he  had  made.  All  the  scorn  and  persecution  which 
he  received  while  he  went  about  doing  good  to  men ;  all  the  amaze- 
ment and  agony  which  his  pure  spirit  sustained  amidst  the  iniquities 
of  those  with  whom  he  dwelt:  all  the  bitter  sufierings  which  marked 
the  end  of  his  life  upon  earth,  were  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  person 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  most  gracious 
purpose.  They  were  accepted  by  God,  who,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  had  given  the  Son  of  his  love  to  be  in  this  manner  the 
deliverer  of  the  human  race  ;  and  they  were  rewarded  by  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  after  his  resurrection.  His  reward  added  to  the 
dignity  of  his  character,  by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  creation, 
and  rendering  the  most  exalted  spirits  subject  to  his  dominion.  But 
it  was  not  the  prospect  of  any  increase  of  his  personal  glory  which 
called  forth  his  exertions.  He  had  no  need  to  be  greater  or  happier 
than  he  was  before  he  visited  this  earth ;  and  he  would  not  appear 
in  a  light  so  truly  exalted,  had  he  come  here  merely  with  the  view 
of  holding  a  higher  place  in  heaven  when  he  returned  thither.  The 
joy  set  before  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  for  which  it  is  said  he  en- 
dured ihe  cross,  the  recompense  in  the  prospect  of  which  he  left  the 
mansions  of  bliss,  and  drank  the  bitter  cup  given  him  by  his  Father, 
is  to  be  gathered  from  such  passages  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 

*  Liv.  lii.  .56.  f  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  36,  +  Cic.  de  Inv.  ii.  35. 

§  Ps.  cv.  42.  43.  I   Exod.  xxxii.  ^  Job  xlii. 
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following:   John  v.  26,  27;  vi.  39;  xvii.  2.     Acts  v.  31.     Heb.  ii.  9, 
10;  V.  9. 

The  idea  which  is  plainly  expressed  in  some  of  these  passages,  and 
which  appears  to  be  implied  in  all  of  them,  is  this  :  that  there  was 
given  to  the  Son  of  man,  after  his  sntferings,  the  power  of  recovering 
a  lost  world,  of  removing  all  the  evils  which  sin  had  introduced,  of 
raising  men  from  death,  which  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  of  bring- 
ing tliose  that  repent  to  eternal  life.  All  this  is  the  reward  of  the 
services  of  the  Redeemer ;  that  is,  although  it  redounds  to  the 
advantage  of  the  penitents,  it  is  not  given  to  them  as  what  they  earn 
for  tliemselves,  but  it  is  given  to  him  as  his  recompense  ;  and  in  this 
exalted  sense  are  fulfilled  the  words  which  the  evangelical  prophet 
Isaiah  introduced  into  his  prediction  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  : 
"  he  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied  ;  by  his 
knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many."*  Jesus  Christ 
did  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  was  satisfied;  in  other  words, 
he  received  his  reward  by  justifying  many. 

The  natural  recompense  of  disinterested  exertion,  and  the  purest 
joy  which  a  benevolent  mind  can  taste,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  power 
of  doing  good.  Feeble  dependent  creatures  like  us  are  glad  to  receive, 
as  a  reward  of  the  good  which  we  do  from  love  unfeigned,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  sphere  of  our  private  enjoyments,  and  an  estabhshment  of 
our  own  security.  But  he,  who  is  styled  in  Scripture  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  submitted  to  suffering  purely 
for  this  purpose,  that  he  might  receive  from  his  Father  the  right  of 
communicating  happiness  ;  and  the  more  complete  and  irretrievable 
on  the  part  of  man  the  forfeiture  by  sin  had  been,  and  the  more 
extensive  and  precious  the  blessings  which  the  Rvideemer  is 
empowered  to  convey,  so  much  the  more  exquisite  and  glorious  is 
his  reward. 

This  system  derives  considerable  support  from  its  preserving  that 
striking  contrast  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  which  we 
found  the  Apostle  Paul  marking  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  many  shall  be  made  righteous." 
The  punis'nment  of  Adam  is  transmitted  to  those  who  do  not  sin  after 
the  simihtude  of  his  transgression.  But  the  evils  which  flow  from 
this  constitution  meet  in  the  gospel  with  a  remedy  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  disease ;  for  the  reward  of  Jesus  Christ  is  communicated  to 
those  who  are  very  unlike  himself;  and,  according  to  the  middle 
system,  it  is  literally  by  his  obedience  that  many  are  made  righteous. 

The  middle  system  is  further  supported  by  its  exhibiting,  in  a 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  light,  that  essential  difference  between 
those  who  have  uniformly  obeyed  God,  and  those  who  only  repent 
of  their  transgressions,  which  we  expect  to  find  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God.  That  exalted  Being,  who,  in  making  the  worlds, 
fulfilled  the  commandment  of  God,  and  in  whom  the  Father  was 
always  well  pleased,  by  coming  to  this  earth  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  before  angels  and  men,  in  a  degree 
more    eminent    than   they    had   ever  beheld,  humility,   obedience. 

*  Isaiah  liii.  11. 
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resignation,  patience,  fortitude,  generosity  ;  and  in  this  transcendent 
excellence  of  virtue  was  crowned  with  a  reward  the  most  iMustrious 
which  the  Father  ever  bestowed,  and  the  most  dehghtful  to  him  upon 
whom  it  was  conferred,  the  power  of  extricating  the  human  race 
from  aU  the  evils  which  they  had  incurred  by  sin,  and  of  restoring  to 
them  the  gii't  of  immortality  which  they  had  forfeited.  In  this  method 
of  saving  sinners  there  is  a  continual  memorial  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
a  lesson  to  all  the  intelligent  creation  of  God,  that  without  some 
very  singular  interposition  those  who  have  sinned  cannot  obtain 
pardon.  For,  although  the  Son  of  God  was  connected  with  the 
human  race  from  the  time  that  by  him  God  made  the  worlds,  a  mucli 
closer  connexion  was  necessary  in  order  to  their  being  saved  from  sin  ; 
and  tlie  constitution,  by  whicli  penitents  are  received  into  the  divine 
favour,  is  such  as  to  make  them  feel  a  constant  and  an  entire  depend- 
ence upon  their  Redeemer.  It  is  by  his  power  that  they  are  delivered 
from  tiie  eft'ects  of  their  transgression  :  the  accomplishment  of  their 
salvation  is  premial  to  him,  not  to  them,  that  is,  all  that  they  receive 
is  given  them,  not  upon  their  own  account,  but  upon  account  of  what 
he  hath  done.  At  the  same  time,  this  method  of  checking  the  pre- 
sumption of  sinners  is  a  bright  display  of  divine  love.  God  the 
Father  provides  a  method  for  receiving  his  returning  children  into  his 
family  ;  and  he  rewards  the  generous  exertion  of  his  own  Son,  by 
opening  the  mansions  of  heaven  to  those  whom  his  Son  shall  bring 
thither.  In  all  the  steps  of  their  progress  heavenward,  they  experience 
the  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  and  daily  reap  the  fruit  of  his  reward; 
and  when  they  shall  at  length  enter  the  city  of  the  living  God,  their 
numbers  and  their  felicity  will  redound  to  his  honour.  "  These  are 
they,"  as  one  of  the  elders  about  the  throne  said  to  John  in  the  Reve- 
lation, "  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  "They 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  ;  and  the  new  song  that  is 
sung  by  every  creature  in  heaven  has  a  peculiar  significancy  when 
it  proceeds  from  their  mouth, ''  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 
to  receive  power,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Many  of  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  Christians  are  accustomed 
to  apply  to  the  remedy  brought  in  the  gospel,  receive  an  interpretation 
at  once  more  exalted  and  more  natural  from  those  who  hold  the  mid- 
dle system,  than  from  those  v/ho  hold  the  Socinian.  According  to  the 
middle  system,  Jesus  is  said  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  because 
by  his  meritorious  obedience  he  hath  procured  our  reconciliation  with 
God.  He  is  said  to  have  given  himself  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to 
God  for  us,  because  he  devoted  himself  to  death  in  order  to  accom- 
plish our  salvation.  He  is  our  mediator,  because  through  him  we 
have  access  to  the  Father  He  is  our  advocate,  who  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us,  because  all  that  we  ask,  and  all  that  we  receive  is  for 
his  sake,  because  nothing  is  due  to  us,  but  all  that  heaven  can  bestow 
is  due  to  the  perfection  of  his  obedience;  and  we  are  saved  by  him, 
because  with  the  same  grace  which  led  him  to  suffer  for  our  sakes,  he 
imparts,  to  those  who  repent,  the  gifts  which  he  hath  received  from 
his  Fatlier,  accounting  their  salvation  his  reward.  A  system,  which 
gives  such  views  of  our  dependence  upon  our  Redeemer,  follows  out 
those  lessons  of  humility  by  which  tlie  gospel  has  for  ever  excluded 
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the  presumption  of  sinners,  and  the  boasting  of  those  who  are  saved  , 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  commentary  upon  tJiese  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  All  things  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's;"*  and  upon  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself,  <' To  hiru  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne, "t 

The  middle  system,  which  I  have  now  delineated,  has  the  merit  of 
being  beautiful  and  consistent.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  proceeds,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  language  and  the  views  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  appears  to  unite,  in  the  pardon  of  those  who  repent,  the 
rectitude  which  becomes  the  Judge  of  the  universe,  with  tliat  com- 
passion which  we  feel  ourselves  so  willing  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity.  It 
gives  penitents  all  that  security  for  being  restored  to  the  divine 
favour,  and  for  obtaining  the  reward  of  eternal  life,  which  can  arise 
from  the  power  of  their  Redeemer  ;  and  it  seems  so  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  his  glory,  that,  in  the  aflectionate  admiration  witii 
which  it  is  natural  for  Christians  to  regard  him,  the  heart  inciii^es  the 
understanding  to  receive  it  as  the  whole  truth. 

But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  system,  which,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  Christian  world,  are  sufficient  to  counterbalance  these 
advantages,  so  far  as  to  satisfy  them,  that  although  a  great  part  of 
this  system  may  be  true,  it  is  not  a  complete  account  of  the  goL'pel 
remedy. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  the  middle  system  plainly  involves  in  it 
the  Arian  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  It  presents  to  our 
view,  a  being,  who,  by  performing  a  hard  service  in  the  government 
of  God,  acquires  new  powers,  and  is  advanced  to  a  degree  of  supre- 
macy and  a  capacity  of  conferring  happiness,  which  he  did  not 
formerly  possess.  But  this  view  of  Christ  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  Athanasian  system.  Those,  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly 
and  essentially  God,  think  that  they  are  naturally  led,  by  the  manner 
in  which  his  exaltation  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  to  consider  it  as 
part  of  the  oLxovofxva  there  revealed,  a  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
an  investiture  of  the  same  person  in  his  human  nature  with  that  glory 
which  he  had  from  eternity  in  his  divine.  But  they  cannot  believe  that 
he  became,  by  suffering,more  able  to  save  than  he  was  before.  They 
are  cumpelled,  by  their  creed,  to  remove  from  their  conceptions  of 
him  all  those  ideas  of  dependence  and  changeableness  which  are 
necessarily  implied  in  an  enlargement  of  powers;  and  they  cannot 
degrade  him  whom  they  worship  as  God,  equal  with  the  Father,  to  a 
rank  with  those  inferior  spirits,  who,  by  progressive  improvements  in 
goodness,  may  become  worthy  of  holding  more  conspicuous  stations, 
and  of  being  appointed  to  more  important  offices  in  the  administration 
of  the  universe. 

The  second  objection  to  the  middle  system  is,  that  although  a  beau- 
tiful and  plausible  theory,  yet,  like  many  other  theories,  it  proceeds 
upon  a  partial  view  of  facts.  It  is  the  theory  of  men  who  are  satisfied 
that  the  Socinian  scheme  is  indefensible,  but  who  are  at  the  same  time 
soliritous  to  avoid  those  particular  determinate  views  of  the  stifTerings 
of  Christ,  which  other  Christians  derive  from  a  literal  interpretation 
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of  Scripture.  Hence  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  views 
as  are  vague  and  general.  They  studiousiy  throw  into  the  shade 
many  parts  of  that  information  which  the  Scriptures  have  been 
generally  supposed  to  convey  ;  and  they  hope,  by  the  splendid  parts 
of  tlii'ir  theory,  to  occupy  and  please  the  mind,  so  that  the  defect  shall 
not  he  felt.  Accordingly  it  will  be  observed,  that  while  the  power, 
which  the  Redeemer  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  by  his  sufferings, 
stands  forth  in  this  theory  a  luminous  object,  no  specific  reason  is 
assigned  for  the  sutferings.  They  are  a  display  of  benevolence,  a 
virtuous  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  reward  of 
them  redounds  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race.  But  we  do  not  see,  by  this  theory,  any  thing  in  the 
suff'erings  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  situation  of  those  who  are  re- 
deemed. Exertions  of  another  kind  might  have  merited  the  same 
reward  ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fitness  of 
many  things  which  he  endured,  and  for  a  great  part  of  that  language 
tn  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of  his  sufferings. 


Section  III. 

The  two  preceding  schemes  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gospel 
remedy  are  the  invention  of  modern  times.  What  I  called  the  Catho- 
lic opinion  upon  this  subject  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers ;  it  has  been  generally  held 
in  the  Christian  world ;  and  it  enters  into  the  creed  of  the  two  esta- 
blished churches  of  this  island.  The  church  of  England  concludes 
the  second  article,  which  is  a  description  of  the  Son  of  God,  with  these 
words,  "  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  to  recon- 
cile his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt, 
but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men."  And  the  same  opinion  is  more  fully 
expressed  in  the  prayer  of  consecration  which  forms  part  of  the  com- 
munion service,  "  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  w4io  of  thy 
tender  mercy  didst  give  thine  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer  death 
upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  who  made  there,  by  his  one  obla- 
tion of  himself  once  offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  The 
words  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  viii.  5,  are  these,"  The  Lord 
Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  he, 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,  once  offered  up  unto  God,  hath  fully  satis- 
fied the  Justice  of  his  Father ;  and  purchased  not  only  reconciliation, 
but  an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  all  those 
whom  the  Father  hath  given  unto  him."  It  is  the  first  part  of  this 
paragraph  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  opinion ;  for  those  who 
hold  the  middle  system  also  say  that  by  the  merit  of  Christ's  obedi- 
ence, they  who  repent  shall  receive  t-he  reward  of  eternal  life  ;  and 
therefore  they  need  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  purchased  an  everlasting 
inheritance  for  them.  But  they  do  not  admit  that  he  hath  fully  sat- 
isfied the  justice  of  the  Father,  by  his  sacrifice  of  himself  offered  up 
unto  God ;  and  this  is  the  point  in  which  they  unite  with  the  Socin- 
ians.     This  disthiguishing  part  of  the  Catholic  opinion  is  known  by 
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the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ.  The  subject  is  in  itself  so  important,  it  has  received  such 
ample  and  acute  discussion  from  the  times  of  Socinus  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  points  in  controversy  enter  so  much  into  all  the  discourses 
and  offices  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  that  I  should  fail  hi  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  speak  of  it  fully.  A  much  shorter  illustration  will 
suffice  for  the  other  part  of  the  Catholic  opinion, — the  manner  in 
which  those  who  hold  it  connect  the  promise  and  the  hope  of  life 
everlasting  with  the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  or  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  a  belief  in  his  divinity ;  for  this  doctrine  was 
ably  defended  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  it  is  held  by  many  who  avow  that 
they  do  not  consider  the  Son  as  truly  God.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one,  who  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mere  man,  to  entertain 
such  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  sufferings,  as  to  think  that  they 
could  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  a  satisfaction  to  the 
justice  of  God.  A  denial,  therefore,  of  the  pre-existence  of  our  Saviour, 
and  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  are  the  two  leading  fea- 
tures of  Socinianism,  and  they  necessarily  go  together ;  whereas  all, 
as  far  as  I  know,  without  exception,  who  believe  in  the  Trinity,  and 
a  part  of  those  who  consider  Jesus  as  the  most  exalted  creature  of 
God,  embrace  that  part  of  the  catholic  opinion  which  we  are  now  to 
state,  that  is  to  say,  they  believe  that  as  this  glorious  person  could  not 
suffer  in  the  form  of  God,  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and 
dwelt  amongst  us  in  the  body  prepared  for  him,  for  this  purpose 
chiefly,  that  he  might  sufter  for  the  sins  of  men ;  that  the  sorrows  of 
his  life,  the  agony  of  his  last  hours,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  death, 
were  the  punishment  due  to  our  transgressions,  which  it  pleased  the 
Father  to  lay  upon  him,  and  which  he  cheerfully  undertook ;  and  that 
the  sins  of  those  who  repent  and  believe  are  forgiven  upon  account 
of  this  substitution  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  stead,  which  is  called  his 
vicarious  suftering. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  general  strain  of  Scripture  favours  this 
opinion;  for  we  meet  with  numberless  expressions  of  this  kind. 
"  Christ  was  delivered  for  our  oflences ;  he  suffered  for  sins  the  just 
for  the  unjust ;  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ;  he  hath  made  peace  by 
the  blood  of  his  cross — he  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering,  and 
a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  smelling  savour."  But  it  is  not  by  a  bare  enu- 
meration of  such  texts,than  which  there  is  nothing  more  easy,  that 
the  Catholic  opinion  is  to  be  established.  For  those  who  oppose  it 
do  not  deny  that  it  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  they  maintain  that  it  is  liable  to  so  many  objections,  and 
in  particular  is  so  contrary  to  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  that 
it  cannot  be  true,  and  that  they  would  not  beheve  it  even  although  it 
were  taught  in  Scripture  more  plainly  than  it  is :  and  they  say  further, 
that  this  opinion,  though  apparently  favoured  by  Scripture,  is  not 
necessarily  implied  in  tlie  language  there  used,  that  the  phrases  em- 
ployed by  those  who  hold  it,  viz.  vindictive  justice,  vicarious  suffering, 
substitution,  and  satisfaction,  are  of  human  uivention,  and  that  the 
3xpressions  in  Scripture  which  liave  been  conceived  to  warrant  such 
phrases  admit  of  a  milder  interpretation. 

This  being  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  opinion  is  combated. 
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those .  who  defend  it  have  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not 
irrational  or  unjust ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  could  not  form,  as  (hey  say  it 
does,  the  most  important  article  in  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  hi 
the  second  place,  after  they  have  fairly  stated  and  vindicated  their 
opinion,  it  remains  for  them  to  show  that  it  is  unquestionably  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  views  there  given  of  the  method  of  our 
redemption  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  correspond  with  the  language 
which  they  employ  in  stating  their  opinion,  and  with  the  principles 
upon  which  they  rest  the  vindication  of  it.  I  shall  follow  this  natural 
division  of  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  and  I  think 
that  I  shall  thus  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  a  complete  view  of  the 
kind  of  argument  employed  to  prove  that  it  is  agreeable  to  reason, 
and  that  it  is  taught  by  Scripture. 
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The  first  thing  necessary  for  those  who  defend  the  CathoHc  opinion, 
respecting  the  gospel  remedy,  is  to  show  ihat  it  may  be  stated  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  appear  irrational  or  unjust.  The  objections  urged 
against  it  are  of  a  very  formidable  kind.  Christians  who  hold  other 
systems  concerning  the  gospel  remedy  unite  with  the  enemies  of 
revelation  in  misrepresenting  this  doctrine ;  and  if  you  form  your 
notion  of  it  from  the  accounts  commonly  given  by  either  of  these 
classes  of  writers,  you  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Socinus 
in  thinking,  that  whether  it  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures  or  not  it 
cannot  be  true.  It  has  been  said  that  this  doctrine  represents  the 
Almighty  as  moved  with  fury  at  the  insults  offered  to  his  Supreme 
Majesty,  as  impatient  to  pour  forth  his  fury  upon  some  being,  as 
indifferent  whether  that  being  deserves  it  or  not,  and  as  perfectly 
appeased  upon  findmg  an  object  of  vengeance  in  his  own  innocent 
■  Son.  It  has  been  said  that  a  doctrine  which  represents  the  Almiility 
as  sternly  demanding  a  full  equivalent  for  that  which  was  due  to  Itim, 
and  as  receiving  that  equivalent  in  the  suflerings  of  his  Son,  translcrs 
all  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  hvmian  race,  from  an  inexorable 
being  who  did  not  remit  any  part  of  his  right,  to  another  being  who 
satisfied  his  claim.  It  has  been  said  that  a  translation  of  guilt  is 
impossible,  because  guilt  is  personal,  and  that  a  doctrine,  which 
represents  the  innocent  as  punished  instead  of  the  guilty,  and  the 
guilty  as  escaping  by  this  punishment,  contradicts  the  first  principles 
of  justice,  subverts  all  our  ideas  of  a  righteous  government,  and.  by 
holding  forth  an  example  of  reward  and  punishment  dispensed  by 
heaven  without  any  regard  to  the  character  of  those  who  receive 
them,  does,  in  fact,  encourage  men  to  live  as  they  please. 

These  objections  are  the  more  formidable,  tliat  tliey  have  received 
no  small  countenance  from  the  language  of  many  of  the  most  ztalous 
friends  of  this  doctrine.  The  atonement  presents  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation most  interesting  to  the  great  body  of  tjie  people,  wh.o  are 
always  incapable  of  metaphysical  precision  of  though't ;  it  enters  into 
loose  and  popular  harangues  delivered  by  many  who  are  more  ac- 
customed to  speak  than  to  think  ;  a)id  the  ma' ner  of  statin.g  it  has 
been  too  often  accommodated  to  prejudices  winch  are  incor.sistcnt 
witli  truth,  and  adverse  to  morality.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  the  mistakes  of  the  friends  of  this  doctrine  have  given 
much  advantage  to  the  misrepresentation  of  its  enemies;  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  very  necessary  for  you,  the  great  object  of  whose 
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Study  is  to  acquire  just  and  enlarged  apprehensions  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  you  may  be  able  to  defend  that 
truth  which  you  understand,  to  beware  of  forming  your  notions  of 
this  capital  article  of  our  faith  from  the  incorrect  superficial  statements 
of  it  which  may  come  in  your  way. 

Happily  for  your  instruction,  the  objections  to  this  doctrine  have 
called  forth  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  reason  in  its  defence. 
Grotius,  whose  comprehensive  vigorous  mind  was  illuminated  by 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  jurisprudence,  wrote,  in  answer  to 
Socinus,  a  treatise,  De  Sathfactione  Christi.,  which  is  both  a  fair 
exposition  and  a  complete  vindication  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  reply 
published  by  Crellius,  an  adherent  of  Socinus,  was  answered  in  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  learned  and  able  Bishop  Stil- 
lingtlect,  who,  in  his  discourse  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  has  unfolded 
and  illustrated  the  leading  principles  laid  down  by  Grotius,  and  by 
applying  them  to  the  acute  reasonings  of  Crellius,  has  shown  how 
ready  a  solution  they  afford  of  every  objection.  Dr.  Clarke,  with  that 
accuracy  of  thought  and  that  precision  of  language  which  are  his 
characteristics,  has  explained  within  a  short  compass,  in  a  sermon 
upon  the  nature  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  elsewhere  occasionally, 
the  true  principles  of  this  doctrine.  The  general  circulation  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  works  has  rendered  these  principles  familiar  to  many,  who 
have  not  leisure  to  study  the  more  elaborate  treatises  of  Grotius  and 
StillingHeet;  they  are  now  pretty  generally  understood,  and  you  will 
find  them  spread  out,  and  applied  with  much  propriety  to  the  form  in 
which  some  modern  writers  have  brought  forward  the  ancient  objec- 
tions, in  two  treatises  published  not  many  years  ago,  the  one  entitled, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator  between  God  and  Man,  by  Tomkins ;  the 
other.  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  by  Elliot. 

Availing  myself  of  these  helps,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  that 
precise  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  upon  which  the 
reasonableness  of  it  is  rested  by  those  who  know  best  how  to  defend 
it.  This  fair  statement  of  the  Catholic  opinion  will  involve  in  it  an 
answer  to  the  objections  which  I  mentioned,  and  will  prepare  us  for 
discovering,  by  a  critical  examination  of  various  passages  of  Scripture, 
the  evidence  that  it  is  there  taught,  and  the  views  of  it  which  are , 
there  given. 


Section  I. 

The  first  principle  upon  which  a  fair  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  proceeds  is  this,  that  sin  is  a  violation  of  law,  and  that 
the  almighty,  in  requiring  an  atonement  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  sin, 
acts  as  the  supreme  lawgiver.  So  important  is  this  principle,  that  all 
the  objections  to  the  doctrine  proceed  upon  other  views  of  sin,  which 
to  a  certain  extent,  appear  to  be  just,  but  which  cannot  be  admitted 
to  be  complete  without  acknowledging  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
the  objections.  Thus,  if  you  consider  sin  as  merely  an  insult  to  the 
majesty  of  heaven,  God  the  Father  as  the  person  ofiended  by  this 
insult,  and  that  wrath  of  God,  of  which  the   Scriptures  speak,  as 
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something  analagous  to  the  emotion  of  anger  excited  in  our  breasts 
by  the  petulance  of  our  neighbours,  it  would  seem,  according  to  the 
notions  which  we  entertain,  more  generous  to  lay  aside  this  wrath, 
and  to  accept  of  an  acknowledgment  of  the  oftence,  than  to  demand 
reparation  of  the  insult ;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Almigljty,  in 
requiring  another  to  suffer  before  an  olTence  which  is  personal  to 
himself  can  be  forgiven,  discovers  a  jealousy  of  his  own  dignity  un- 
becoming that  supreme  majesty,  which  is  incapable  of  being  tarnished 
by  the  conduct  of  his  creatures.  In  like  manner,  if,  because  our 
Lord  sometimes  calls  trespasses  by  the  name  of  debts,  we  stretch  the 
comparison  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  complete  description  of  sin,  if,  fol- 
lowing out  the  similitude,  we  consider  the  Almighty  as  a  creditor  to 
whom  the  sinner  has  contracted  a  debt,  and  forgiveness  as  the  remis- 
sion of  that  debt  which  would  have  been  paid  by  the  punishment  of 
the  sinner,  tliere  does  not  occur  from  this  description  any  reason  why 
the  Almighty  may  not  as  freely  forgive  the  sins  of  his  creatures,  as  a 
creditor  may  remit  Avhat  is  due  to  himself;  and,  therefore,  when,  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  he  requires  payment  of  the  debt  by  the  sufierings  of 
his  Son,  he  appears  in  the  light  of  a  rigorous  creditor,  who,  having 
insisted  upon  his  own,  although  the  person  originally  bound  was  not 
able  to  pay,  receives  it  from  a  surety,  so  that  all  that  grace  of  God  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  the  Scriptures  extol,  is  without  meaning, 
for  when  the  debt  is  paid,  the  liberation  of  the  debtor  is  a  matter  of 
right,  not  of  favour.  Further,  if  the  intrinsic  evil  of  sin  is  tlie  only 
thing  attended  to,  and  the  sinner  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  reaso  lable  creature  who  has  deformed  his  nature,  and  whose 
character  has  become  odious,  it  may  be  thought  that  repentance  is 
the  proper  remedy  of  this  evil.  Men,  not  being  quahfiedto  judge  of 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  profess  sorrow  for  their  past  trespasses, 
would  act  unwisely  if  they  pardoned -every  person  who  appears  to  be 
penitent ;  ])ut  it  is  impossible  that  the  Supreme  Being  can  be  mistaken 
in  judging  of  t!ie  hearts  of  men  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  hatefulness  of 
their  conduct  be  the  only  cause  of  alienation,  whenever  he  discerns 
in  them  the  marks  of  true  reformation,  that  cause  no  longer  exists, 
and  the  siimer,  by  a  real  change  upon  his  character,  returns  into 
favour  with  his  Creator.  According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  all 
that  is  necessary  for  dispensing  forgiveness  is  an  effectual  method  of 
promoting  reformation ;  and  the  Socinians  appear  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  when  they  say  that  it  saves  us  from 
our  sins  l)y  leading  us  to  forsake  them. 

Thus  many  of  the  principal  objections  against  the  doclrine  of 
atonement  remain  without  an  answer,  when  we  confine  our  notions 
of  sin  to  t!iese  three  views  of  it.  But  although  it  be  true  that  sin  is 
an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  heaven,  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is 
offended,  that  it  is  in  some  sense  a  debt  to  the  Creator,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  beheld  by  a  pure  spirit  without  the  highest  disapprobation, 
there  is  a  further  view  of  it  not  directly  included  under  any  of  these  ; 
and  all  the  obj'ctions  which  I  mentioned  arise  from  the  stopping  short 
at  some  one  of  these  views,  or  at  least  employing  the  hmguage  pecu- 
liar to  them,  without  going  on  to  state  this  further  view,  that  sin  is  i- 
violation  of  the  law  given  by  the  Supreme  Being;  But  it  is  under  the 
character  of  a  lawgiver  that  the  Almighty  is  to  be  regarded  both  in 
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punishing  and  in  forgiving  the  sins  of  men.  For  although  by  creation 
be  is  the  absohite  lord  and  proprietor  of  all,  who  may  without 
challenge  or  control  dispose  of  every  part  of  his  works  in  what  manner 
he  pleases,  he  does  not  exercise  this  right  of  sovereignty  in  the 
government  of  his  reasonable  creatures,  but  he  has  made  known  to 
them  certain  laws,  which  express  what  he  would  have  them  to  do, 
and  he  has  annexed  to  these  laws  certain  sanctions  which  declare  the 
rewards  of  obedience,  and  the  consequences  of  transgression.  It  is 
this  which  constitutes  what  we  call  the  moral  government  of  God,  of 
which  all  those  actions  of  the  Almighty,  that  respect  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  conduct  of  his  reasonable  creatures,  form  a  part,  and 
under  which  every  man  feels  that  he  lives.  For  although  this  moral 
government  be  administered  with  very  unequal  measures  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  subjects,  there  is  no  situation  in  which  the  human  race 
have  the  use  of  their  faculties,  without  recognising  in  one  degree  or 
other  the  law  of  their  nature  ;  and  whether  this  knowledge  be  derived 
from  sentiment,  or  reason,  or  tradition,  or  written  revelation,  every 
thing  which  to  them  is  sin  may  with  accuracy  be  defined  the  trans- 
gression of  a  law. 

If  the  Almighty,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lawgiver,  we  must 
endeavour  to  rise  to  the  most  exalted  conceptions  which  we  are  able 
to  form  of  the  plan  of  his  moral  government ;  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  abstract  from  every  kind  of  weakness 
which  is  incident  to  the  administration  of  human  governments,  and 
lay  hold  of  those  principles  and  maxims  which  reason  and  experience 
teach  us  to  consider  as  essential  to  a  good  government,  and  without 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  that  expression  has  any  meaning. 

Now  it  is  the  first  principle  of  every  good  government,  that  laws 
are  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  happiness  of  the 
whole  body  depends  upon  their  being  observed,  for  they  would  not 
have  been  enacted,  if  the  observance  of  them  had  been  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  public.  Hence  every  person  who  violates  the 
laws,  besides  the  disrespect  which  he  shows  to  that  authority  by  which 
they  were  enacted,  besides  the  hurt  which  individuals  may  sustain 
by  his  action,  does  an  injury  to  the  public,  because  he  disturbs  that 
order  and  security  which  the  laws  establish.  It  is  therefore  essential 
to  the  excellence  of  government,  that  there  succeeds,  immediately  after 
disobedience,  what  is  called  guilt,  i.  e.  the  desert  of  punishment,  an 
obligation  to  suffer  that  which  the  law  prescribes.  Accordingly  in 
the  code  of  laws  of  many  northern  nations,  who  were  accustomed  to 
estimate  all  crimes  at  certain  rates,  a  murderer  not  only  paid  a  sum 
to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  as  a  compensation  for  their  loss,  but 
he  paid  a  sum  to  the  king  for  the  breach  of  the  peace.*  And  in  all 
countries,  that  which  is  properly  called  punishment  does  not  mean 
the  putting  the  rights  of  a  private  party,  who  may  have  been  imme- 
diately injured,  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  before  the 
trespass  was  committed,  but  it  means  the  reparation  made  to  the 
public  by  the  suffering  of  the  criminal,  for  the  disorder  arising  from 
his  breach  of  the  laws.  The  law  generally  defines  what  the  measure 
of  this   suffering  shall  be,  and  it  is  applied  to  particular  cases  by 
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criminal  judges,  who,  being  only  iHterpreters  of  the  law,  have  no 
power  to  remit  the  punishment.  It  is  true  that  in  most  human 
governments  a  power  is  lodged  somewhere  of  granting  pardon, 
because  from  the  imperfection  which  necessarily  adheres  to  them,  it 
may  often  be  inexpedient  or  even  unjust,  that  a  person  who  has  been 
legally  condemned  should  suffer;  and  there  are  times  when  the 
legislature  sees  meet  to  pass  acts  of  indemnity.  But  it  is  only  in  very 
particular  circumstances  that  the  safety  of  the  state  admits  the  escape 
of  a  criminal ;  and  in  most  cases  the  supreme  authority  proceeds,  not 
with  wrath,  but  from  a  calm  and  fixed  regard  to  the  essential  interests 
of  the  community,  to  deter  other  subjects  from  violating  the  laws,  by 
exhibiting  to  their  view  punishment  as  the  consequence  of  transgres- 
sion. 

If  we  apply  these  maxims  and  principles,  which  appear  to  us  im- 
plied in  the  very  nature  of  good  government,  we  shall  find  it  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  God  as  a  lawgiver,  without  thinking  it  essential 
to  his  character  to  punish  transgression ;  and  the  perfection  of  his 
government,  far  from,  superseding  this  exercise  of  that  character, 
seems  to  render  it  the  more  becoming  and  the  more  indispensable.  It 
is  not  that  the  wickedness  of  men  can  hurt  him,  that  his  throne  is  in 
any  danger  of  being  shaken  by  their  combinations,  or  that  his  trea- 
sures may  be  exhausted  if  his  subjects  do  not  pay  what  they  owe 
him ;  it  is  not  from  any  such  emotion  as  personal  injury  excites  in  our 
breast ;  but  it  is  because  his  laws  are  founded  in  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil ;  because  they  are  adapted  with  wisdom 
and  goodness  to  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  are  given, 
and  because  the  happiness  of  the  whole  rational  creation  depends 
upon  the  observance  of  them,  that  guilt  under  the  divine  government 
is  followed  by  punishment.  Hence  you  will  observe  that  what  divines 
call  vindictive  ':>^  punitive  justice,  far  from  deserving  the  opprobrious 
epithets  with  which  it  has  been  often  loaded  by  hasty  and  superficial 
writers,  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  as  much 
as  any  other  attribute  of  the  divine  nature.  For  if  the  goodness  of 
the  lawgiver,  and  the  excellence  of  his  laws,  do  not  lead  men  to  ob- 
serve them,  it  remains  for  him  to  vindicate  their  authority,  and  to  pre- 
serve that  order  for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  given,  by  employing 
the  punishment  of  transgression  as  the  mean  of  preventing  the  repe- 
tition of  it. 

This  mean  is  employed  according  to  the  natural  course  when  the 
sinner  bears  the  punishment  of  his  own  transgression  ;  and  he  can 
have  no  title  to  complain,  although  he  endures  the  whole  of  that  suf- 
fering which  the  law  prescribes.  In  human  governments,  those  who 
execute  the  laws  seldom  have  much  liberty  of  choice  in  the  exercise 
of  punitive  justice,  because  they  are  either  merely  the  interpreters  of 
law,  or  are  accountable  to  some  higher  authority  ;  and  even  when 
they  feel  no  such  external  restraint,  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  their  own  decisions  makes  it  appear  to  them  safer  and  wiser 
to  follow  the  established  course.  But  the  Almighty,  who  has  an 
entire  comprehension  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  every  case,  may 
perceive  that  different  manners  of  exercising  punitive  justice  are 
equally  well  calculated  to  attain  the  ends  of  punishment.  As  he 
giveth  not  account  of  his  matters,  he  cannot  be  restrained  by  any  cir- 
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cnmsfance  foreign  to  himself  from  adopting  that  manner  which  ap- 
pears to  him  hest  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  even 
our  understandings  can  discern  in  the  situation  of  a  guilty  world  the 
strongest  reasons  for  departing  from  that  method  of  exercising  puni- 
tive justice,  which  lays  the  whole  punishment  of  transgression  upon 
the  transgressor.  For  if  all  men  are  sinners,  and  if  death,  which  is 
declared  to  he  the  punishment  of  sin,  cannot  possibly  mean  that  those 
who  die  for  their  sins  shall  be  happy  hereafter,  but  must  include  the 
dissolution  or  the  future  misery  of  the  sinner,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Supreme  Lawgiver,  by  exercising  punitive  justice  in  this  manner, 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  or  ren- 
dered them  for  ever  wretched ;  and  therefore,  if  there  is  any  manner 
by  whicli  the  ends  of  punitive  justice  can  be  attained  in  a  consistency 
with  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  it  appears  to  us,  judging  a 
priori,  that  it  is  becoming  the  Almighty  to  adopt  this  manner,  be- 
cause in  so  doing  he  acts  both  as  the  Lawgiver  of  the  universe,  and 
as  the  Father  of  mankind. 

In  the  substitution  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Catholic  opi- 
nion, there  is  a  translation  of  the  guilt  of  the  sinners  to  him,  by  whicli 
is  not  meant  that  he  who  was  innocent  became  a  sinner,  but  that 
what  he  suffered  was  upon  account  of  sin.  To  perceive  the  reason 
for  adopting  this  expression,  you  must  carry  in  your  minds  a  precise 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  three  words,  sin,  guilt,  and  punishment. 
Sin  is  the  violation  of  law ;  guilt  is  the  desert  of  punishment  which 
succeeds  this  violation  ;  and  punishment  is  the  suffering  in  consequence 
of  this  desert.  When  you  separate  suffering  from  guilt,  it  ceases  \q 
be  punishment,  and  becomes  mere  calamity  or  affliction  ;  and  although 
the  Almighty  may  be  conceived,  by  his  sovereign  dominion,  to  have 
the  right  of  laying  any  measure  of  suffering  upon  any  being,  yet  suf- 
fering, even  when  inflicted  by  heaven,  unless  it  is  connected  with 
guilt,  does  not  attain  the  ends  of  punishment.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  might  be  such  as  it  became  the 
Lawgiver  of  the  universe  to  inflict,  it  was  necessary  that  the  sufferer, 
who  had  no  sin  of  his  own,  should  be  considered  and  declared  as 
taking  upon  him  that  obligation  to  punishment  which  the  human  race 
had  incurred  by  their  sins.  Then  his  sufferings  became  punishment, 
not  indeed  deserved  by  sins  of  his  own,  but  due  to  him  as  bearing  the 
sins  of  others. 

Although  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  consequence  of  this 
translation  of  guilt,  became  the  punishment  of  sin,  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  not  that  very  punishment  which  the  sins  deserved  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  they  are  called  by  those  who  hold  the  Catholic  opinion,  a 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  word  satisfaction  is  known 
in  the  Roman  law,  from  which  it  is  borrowed,  to  denote  that  method 
of  fulfilling  an  obligation  which  may  either  be  admitted  or  refused. 
When  a  person,  by  the  non-]:erformance  of  a  contract,  has  incurred 
a  penalty,  he  is  entitled  to  a  discharge  of  the  contract,  if  he  pays  the 
penalty ;  but  if,  instead  of  paying  the  penalty  itself,  he  offers  some- 
thing in  place  of  it,  the  person  who  ha»a  right  to  demand  the  penalty, 
may  grant  a  discharge  or  not,  as  he  sees  meet.  If  he  is  satisfied  with 
that  which  is  offered,  he  will  grant  the  discharge  ;  if  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, he  carmot  be  called  unjust ;  he  may  act  wisely  in  refusing  it. 
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According  to  this  known  meaning  of  the  word,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
for  sin  liavc  received  the  name  of  a  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God, 
because  they  were  not  the  penalty  that  had  been  incurred,  but  were 
something  accepted  by  the  Lawgiver  instead  of  it.  It  appears  even 
to  us  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver  of  the  universe, 
and  many  reasons  in  his  universal  government,  which  we  are  not 
qualified  to  perceive,  may  have  rendered  it  in  the  highest  degree  unfit, 
that  an  act  of  indemnity,  by  which  the  sins  of  all  that  repent  and  be- 
lieve are  forgiven,  should  be  published  to  the  human  race  without 
some  awful  example  of  the  punishment  of  transgression.  It  pleased 
God  to  exhibit  his  example  in  the  sutferings  of  his  own  Son.  By 
declaring  that  the  iniquities  of  the  whole  world  were  laid  upon  this 
person,  he  transferred  to  him  the  guilt  of  mankind,  and  thus  showed 
them,  at  the  very  time  when  their  sins  are  forgiven,  that  no  transgres- 
sion of  his  law  can  escape  with  impunity. 

It  follows  from  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  a  satisfaction 
for  sin,  that  it  cannot  procure  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  without  the 
good  will  of  the  lawgiver,  because  it  offers  something  in  place  of  that 
which  he  was  entitled  to  demand ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Catholic 
opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  remedy  brought  in  the  gospel, 
far  from  excluding,  will  be  found,  when  rightly  understood,  to 
magnify  the  mercy  of  the  Lawgiver.  Those,  who  know  best  how  to 
defend  it,  never  speak  of  any  contest  between  the  justice  and  the 
mercy  of  God,  because  they  believe  that  there  is  the  most  perfect 
harmony  amongst  all  the  divine  perfections :  they  never  think  so 
unworthily  of  God  as  to  conceive  that  his  fury  was  appeased  by 
the  interposition  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  they  uniformly  represent  the 
scheme  of  our  redemption  as  originating  in  the  love  of  God  the  Father, 
who  both  provided  and  accepted  that  substitution,  by  which  sinners 
are  saved ;  and  they  hold  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  free,  because 
although  granted  upon  that  consideration  which  the  Lawgiver  saw 
meet  to  exact,  it  was  given  to  those  who  had  no  right  to  expect  it, 
and  who  could  have  fulfilled  their  obligation  to  punishment  only  by 
their  destruction,  or  their  eternal  misery. 

One  essential  point  in  the  statement  of  the  Catholic  opinion  yet  re- 
mains. Allowing  that  it  became  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  exhibit 
the  righteousness  of  his  government,  by  punishing  transgression  at  the 
time  when  remission  of  sins  was  preached  in  the  gospel,  and  that  we 
are  thus  able  to  assign  the  reason  of  that  translation  of  guilt,  without 
which  a  guilty  world  could  not  be  saved,  it  may  still  be  inquired  upon 
what  principle  an  innocent  person  was  made  to  suffer  this  punish- 
ment :  and  it  is  one  part  of  the  objections  to  the  Catholic  opinion,  that 
no  reason  of  expediency,  not  even  mercy  to  the  human  race,  can 
render  it  right  or  fit,  that  he  who  had  done  no  sin  should  be  punished 
as  a  sinner.  When  the  Socinians  are  asked  in  what  manner  they 
can  account  for  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  even  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  lower  his  character  to  that  of  a  peaceable  mortal, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  suffered  more,  although  he  sinned  less,  than 
other  men,  they  resolve  them  into  an  act  of  dominion  in  the  Creator, 
the  same  kind  of  sovereignty  by  which  he  often  sends  the  heaviest 
afflictions  upon  the  worthiest  persons,  and,  disposing  of  his  creatures 
at  his  pleasure,  brings  good  out  of  evil.     But  this  is  an  account  to 
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which  those  who  hold  the  Catholic  opinion  cannot  have  recourse, 
because  their  whole  system  proceeds  upon  this  principle,  that  the 
Almighty  is  to  be  considered,  in  every  part  of  this  transaction,  not  as 
an  absolute  proprietor,  who  does  what  he  will  with  his  own,  but  as  a 
righteous  governor,  who  derives  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  from  the 
laws  which  constitute  his  government.  In  the  Catholic  opinion, 
therefore,  the  consent  of  him  who  endured  the  sufferings  is  conjoined 
with  the  act  of  the  Lawgiver,  who  accepted  them  as  a  satisfaction  for 
sin  ;  and  it  is  by  the  conjunction  of  these  two  circumstances,  the  con- 
sent of  the  sufferer  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Lawgiver,  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  are  essentially  distinguished  from  all  other  instances 
of  vicarious  punishment. 

The  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  and  the  Scripture  history, 
furnish  many  cases  in  which  persons  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others.  It 
is  part  of  the  positive  laws  of  many  states,  and  of  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  that  the  effects  of  transgression  extend  beyond  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  those  by  whom  it  was  committed,  and  that  children, 
subjects,  or  other  connexions  thus  endure  a  larger  portion  of  evil  than 
it  is  likely  they  would  have  endured  had  it  not  been  for  the  sins  of 
those  who  went  before  them.  You  will  find  cases  of  this  kind 
brought  forward,  and  very  much  dwelt  upon,  even  in  the  most 
masterly  vindications  of  the  Catholic  opinion  ;  but  I  own  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  Catholic  opinion  is  defended 
destroy  every  kind  of  similarity  between  these  cases  and  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  In  all  such  instances  of  the  extension  of  punishment,  per- 
sons suffer  for  sins,  of  which  they  are  innocent,  without  their  consent, 
in  consequence  of  a  constitution  under  which  they  are  born,  and  by  a 
disposition  of  events  which  they  probably  lament ;  and  their  suffering 
is  not- supposed  to  have  any  effect  in  alleviating  the  evils  incurred  by 
those  whose  punishment  they  bear.  The  constitution  by  which  pun- 
ishment is  thus  extended  has  a  striking  similarity  to  the  effects 
produced  by  the  fall  of  Adam  upon  his  posterity.  It  suggests  a 
general  analogy  by  whicli  the  second  or  the  fourth  opinion  upon  that 
subject  may  be  vindicated ;  but  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  sufier- 
ings  which  procured  the  remedy.  Cases  which  appear  to  be  more 
similar  are  those  in  which  parents  or  friends,  from  affection  and 
choice,  submit  to  much  labour  and  pain,  by  which  they  are  able  to 
mitigate  the  afflictions  of  others,  and  often  to  extricate  them  from 
danger  or  sorrow.  Such  cases  intimate,  as  has  been  well  said  by 
Bishop  Butler,  that  the  general  constitution  of  the  universe  is  merciful, 
i.  e.  that  evils,  however  deserved,  are  not  left  without  remedy  ;  and 
the  generosity  and  willingness  which  brings  the  remedy,  have  been 
considered  as  suggesting  an  analogy  favourable  to  that  which  I  call 
the  Middle  opinion.  But  all  such  cases  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
Catholic  opinion.  For  although  persons  in  certain  situations  may 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty,  or  may  feel  an  inclination  to  make  an 
exertion  of  benevolence  painful  to  themselves,  and  profitable  to 
others  ;  and  although  the  enthusiasm  of  affection  has  sometimes  pro- 
duced a  wish  to  bear  for  others  all  that  they  had  deserved,  yet,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  there  cannot  be  in  such  cases  a  legal  substi- 
tution. No  person  is  entitled  to  give  a  formal  consent  that  his  life 
shall  be  taken  by  God  in  place  of  that  of  another,  because  his  own  is 
39* 
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entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  Creator;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  him  to  offer  to  the  Almighty  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  another 
man's  sins,  for  every  man  has  to  bear  his  own  iniquity,  and  every 
man  may  know,  that  if  God  were  to  enter  into  judgment  with  him, 
this  is  a  load  more  than  suifjcient  for  him. 

When  you  turn  to  human  judgments,  you  will  find  nothing  exactly 
similar  to  what  is  called  a  satisfaction  for  sin  by  the  sufferings  of 
Christ;  and  a  little  attention  will  satisfy  you  that  the  dissimilarity  is 
not  accidental,  but  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  penalty  incurred  by  breach  of  contract  is  a  sum  of 
money,  or  a  prestation  that  may  be  performed  by  any  one,  he  who 
pays  the  sum,  or  does  the  service  for  the  person  originally  bound, 
undergoes  what  may  properly  be  called  vicarious  punishment ;  but 
he  camiot  be  said  to  make  satisfaction,  because  he  does  the  very  thing 
which  was  required,  and  the  liberation  of  the  pannel  becomes,  in  con- 
sequence, of  such  substitution,  a  matter  of  right,  not  of  favour.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  penalty  incurred  is  a  punishment  that  attaches 
to  the  person  of  the  pannel,  as  imprisonment,  banishment,  stripes,  or 
death,  human  law  does  not  admit  of  substitution,  because  in  all  such 
cases  there  cannot  be  that  concurrence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  law- 
giver, and  the  valid  consent  of  the  substitute,  without  which  substitu- 
tion is  illegal.  Corporal  chastisement  and  imprisonment  for  a  limited 
time  are  intended  not  only  as  examples  to  others,  but  as  a  method  of 
reforming  the  vices  of  the  criminal, — they  are  a  medicine  which  must 
be  administered,  not  to  another,  but  to  the  patient.  Perpetual  im- 
prisonment, banishment,  and  death,  are  inflicted  upon  those  whom 
the  law  considers  as  incorrigible  ;  and  besides  being  examples,  are 
intended  to  prevent  the  danger  of  any  further  harm  being  done  to  the 
community  by  the  persons  who  are  thus  punished.  13ut  if  anorher 
were  punished  in  their  stead,  the  danger  would  still  exist ;  at  least  it 
is  impossible  for  human  government  to  judge  how  far  the  lesson  ad- 
ministered by  the  punishment  of  another  would  correct  the  vice  of 
those  who  deserved  to  have  suffered  it. 

There  was  a  circumstance  in  the  practice  of  ancient  nations,  which 
may  appear  to  furnish  an  exception  to  these  remarks  ;  for  it  is  known 
that,  in  the  intercourse  of  states,  hostages  were  often  given  as  a 
security  that  a  treaty  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  that  in  private  causes, 
persons  called  avti-^vxai.  pledged  their  own  lives  for  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a  capital  crime.  If  the  nation  did  not 
fulfil  the  contract,  the  hostage  was  put  to  death ; — if  the  criminal  did 
not  appear,  the  surety  was  executed.  But  there  are  two  essential 
points  of  dissimilarity  between  these  cases  and  the  subject  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  The  first  is,  that  neither  the  nation  nor  the 
criminal  was  liberated  by  this  vicarious  suffering.  The  criminal  was 
amenable  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  whenever  he  was  apprehended, 
although  the  o.vti-^v;)(Oi  Jiad  suffered ;  and  the  nation  was  considered  as 
havhig  broken  the  treaty,  although  it  had  sacrificed  its  citizen.  And 
thus  in  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  hostages  and  sureties,  there  was 
not  that  translation  of  guilt  by  which  the  punishment  of  one  person 
takes  away  the  obligation  of  another  to  suffer  punishment.  But  the 
second  point  of  dissimilarity  is  still  more  essential.  Supposing  it  had 
been  understood  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  tlie  punishment 
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of  a  hostage  cancelled  the  obligation  of  a  treaty ;  supposing  it  had 
been  part  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  any  country,  that  one  sub- 
ject might  be  carried  forth  to  execution  in  place  of  another  who  had 
been  condemned  to  die,  still  such  substitution  would  Imve  been  unjust : 
it  might  have  expressed  the  sentiments  of  those  times  with  regard  to 
vicarious  punishment,  but  it  could  not  have  reconciled  that  punish- 
ment with  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  because  no  man  is  entitled 
to  consent  that  his  life  shall  be  given  in  place  of  the  life  of  another. 
He  has  power  to  dispose  of  his  goods  and  of  his  labour,  in  any  way 
that  is  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
munity under  whose  protection  he  lives ;  but  he  has  not  power  to 
dispose  of  his  life,  which  he  received  from  his  Creator,  which  he  is 
bound  to  preserve  during  the  pleasure  of  him  who  gave  it,  and  of  the 
improvement  of  which  he  has  to  render  an  account.  A  man,  indeed, 
is  often  called  to  expose  his  life  to  danger  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ; 
and  it  is  not  the  part  either  of  a  man  or  of  a  Christian  to  value  life  so 
much  as,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it,  to  decline  doing  what  he  ought 
to  do.  But  that  he  may  be  warranted  to  make  a  sacrifice  inconsistent 
with  the  first  law  of  his  nature,  the  law  of  self-preservation,  it  should 
be  clearly  marked  out  to  him  to  be  his  duty,  by  circumstances  not  of 
his  own  choosing.  It  is  true  also,  that  the  first  principles  of  social 
union  give  the  rulers  of  the  state  a  right  to  call  forth  the  subjects  in 
the  most  hazardous  services,  because  a  nation  cannot  exist  unless  it 
be  defended  by  the  members.  But  if,  in  consequence  of  this  connexion 
with  the  community,  a  good  citizen  should  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  decline  when  he  is  sent  as  an  hostage,  and  if  he  should  be  put  to 
death  because  the  nation  from  which  he  came  did  not  fulfil  the  treaty, 
the  illegality  of  the  substitution  would  only  be  transferred  from  the 
individual  who  did  his  duty  in  obeying,  to  the  commmiity  who  took 
the  life  of  a  subject,  not  to  defend  the  state,  but  to  leave  the  state  at 
liberty  to  break  its  faith.  To  the  ai/ri>Vvarot  of  the  ancients  there  was 
not  the  apology  of  a  public  order.  Theirs  was  a  private  act,  proceed- 
ing often,  it  may  be,  from  the  most  laudable  sentiments,  but  exceeding 
the  powers  given  to  man,  and  upon  that  account  invalid. 

The  purpose  of  this  long  deduction  was  to  account  for  what  might 
at  first  sight  appear  an  objection  to  the  Catholic  opinion,  that  of  all 
the  instances  commonly  alleged  as  similar,  there  are  none  which  can 
properly  be  called  a  satisfaction  by  vicarious  punishment ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  is  this :  The  imperfect  knowledge,  which 
every  human  lawgiver  has  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  disquali- 
fies him  from  judging  how  far  the  ends  of  punishment  may  be  attained 
by  substitution,  so  that  it  is  wiser  for  him  to  follow  the  established 
course  of  justice  which  lays  the  punishment  upon  the  transgressor : 
and  in  capital  punishments  the  law  of  nature  forbids  substitution ; 
because  no  warmth  of  affection,  and  no  apprehension  of  utility,  war- 
rant a  man  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  that  life  which  is  the  gift  of  God 
to  him,  merely  that  another  who  deserved  to  die  might  live.  For 
these  reasons  I  said,  that  in  every  thing  which  seems  to  approach  to 
a  substitution  amongst  men,  there  is  wanting  that  concurrence  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  lawgiver,  and  the  consent  of  the  substitute,  without 
which  substitution  is  illegal.     But  these  two  circumstances  meet  in 
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the  substitution  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  this  peculiar  concurrence  which 
forms  the  complete  vindication  of  the  Catholic  opinion. 

Jesus  Christ  was  capable  of  giving  his  consent  to  suffer  and  to  die 
for  the  sins  of  men,  because  he  had  that  power  over  his  life  which  a 
mere  man  cannot  have.  JDeath  did  not  come  upon  him  by  the  con- 
dition of  iiis  being  ;  but  having  existed  from  all  ages  in  the  form  of 
God,  he  assumed,  at  a  particular  season,  the  fashion  of  a  man,  for  this 
very  cause  that  he  miglit  suffer  and  die.  All  the  parts  of  his  suffer- 
ings were  known  to  him  before  he  visited  this  world  ;  he  saw  the 
consequences  of  them  both  to  mankind  and  to  himself;  and,  with 
every  circumstance  fully  in  his  view,  he  said  unto  his  Father,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  volume  of  God's  book  concerning  him,  "  Lo  !  I  come 
to  do  thy  will,  0  God  !"*  His  own  words  mark  most  explicitly  that 
he  had  that  power  over  his  life  which  a  mere  man  has  not ;  "  No 
man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself:  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again  ;"f  and 
upon  this  power,  peculiar  to  Jesus,  depends  the  significancy  of  that 
expression  which  his  Apostles  use  concerning  him,  "  he  gave  himself 
for  us,"  i.  e.  with  a  valid  deliberate  consent  he  acted  in  all  that  he 
suffered  as  our  substitute. 

It  affords  a  favourable  view  of  the  consistency  of  the  Catholic 
opinion,  that  the  very  same  dignity  of  character,  which  qualified  the 
substitute  to  give  his  consent,  implies  the  strongest  reasons  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Lawgiver, — the  other  circumstance  which  must 
concur  in  order  to  render  vicarioiis  suffering  a  satisfaction  to  justice. 
The  support,  which  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  received  from  his 
divine,  enabled  him  to  sustain  that  wrath  which  the  Lawgiver  saw 
meet  to  lay  upon  a  person  who  was  bearing  the  sins  of  the  world. 
The  exalted  character  of  the  sufferer  exhibited  to  the  rational  creation 
the  evil  and  heinousness  of  sin,  which  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  did  not 
choose  to  forgive  without  such  a  substitution ;  and  the  love  of  God 
to  the  human  race,  which  led  him  to  accept  of  the  sufferings  of  a 
substitute,  was  illustrated  in  the  most  striking  manner,  by  his  not 
sparing  for  such  a  purpose  a  person  so  dear  to  him  as  his  own  Son. 

These  grounds  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Catholic  opinion,  which 
we  deduce  from  the  character  of  the  substitute,  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  some  assertions  which  occur  in  many  theological 
books.  It  has  been  said,  that  our  sins,  being  committed  against  the 
infinite  majesty  of  Heaven,  deserved  an  infinite  punishment ;  that  none 
but  an  infinite  person  could  pay  an  equivalent,  and  therefore  that 
God  could  not  pardon  sin  without  the  sufferings  of  his  Son.  This 
manner  of  speaking,  which  pretends  to  balance  one  infinite  against 
another,  must  be  unintelligible  to  finite  minds;  and  as  far  as  it  can  be 
understood,  it  appears  to  be  unjustifiable;  because  it  ill  becomes 
creatures  whose  sphere  of  observation  is  so  narrow,  and  whose 
faculties  are  so  weak  as  ours,  to  say  what  God  could  do,  or  what  he 
could  not  do.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  such  was  the  value  of  the 
sufierings  of  Christ,  that  one  drop  of  his  blood  was  sufficient  to  wash 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Tliis  is  a  manner  of  speaking  which 
appears  to   be  both  presumptuous  and  false  ;  because,  under  the 
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semblance  of  magnifying  the  Redeemer,  it  ascribes  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice to  the  Father  in  the  measure  of  suflering  which  he  laid  upon  his 
Son.  Neither  are  we  warranted  to  say,  that  the  purpose  of  making 
an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  contains  the  whole  account  of  the 
suiferings  of  Christ;  because  there  may  be  in  this  transaction  what 
the  Scriptures  call  a  manifold  wisdom  to  us  unsearchable ;  reasons 
founded  upon  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  universe,  and  upon  the 
general  plan  of  the  divine  government,  which  we  have  not  at  present 
the  capacity  of  apprehending.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  vindicate 
the  Catholic  opinion  from  that  appearance  of  presumption,  which  the 
language  of  some  of  its  zealous  friends  has  annexed  to  it.  But  such 
language  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  statement  of  this  opinion. 
We  do  not  say  what  God  could  have  done,  or  what  were  all  the 
reasons  for  his  doing  what  we  think  the  Scriptures  tell  us  he  has 
done  :  but  we  say,  that  in  the  revelation  which  is  given  of  the  dignity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  discern  both  that  he  was  capable  of  giving  consent, 
and  that  he  is  such  a  substitute  as  it  became  the  Lawgiver  to  accept. 
It  appears  then  to  follow,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  when 
the  sins  of  the  penitent  are  'forgiven  upon  account  of  the  substitution 
of  the  sutierings  of  Christ,  the  authority  of  the  divine  government  is 
as  completely  vindicated  as  if  transgressors  had  suffered  all  the 
punishment  which  they  deserved  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  most  tender 
compassion  is  displayed  to  the  human  race,  so  that  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  appears  both  merciful  and  just.  The  harmony  with  which 
the  divine  perfections  unite  in  this  scheme,  is  considered  by  those  who 
hold  the  Catholic  opinion,  as  a  strong  internal  evidence,  that  it  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  Scripture.  For  it  has  been  often  said,  and  it 
must  always  be  repeated  when  this  subject  is  discussed,  that  had  the 
gospel  been  a  simple  declaration  of  forgiveness  to  all  that  repent,  men 
would  both  have  felt  that  a  general  act  of  indemnity,  so  easily  pro- 
nounced, was  an  encouragement  to  sin  ;  and,  instead  of  being  deeply- 
impressed  with  the  richness  of  that  grace  from  which  it  flowed,  might 
have  regarded  it  as  an  ordinary  exertion  of  divine  goodness,  of  the 
same  rank  with  those  bounties  of  Providence  which  are  daily  com- 
municated. Whereas  the  preparation,  the  solemnity,  and  the  expense, 
which,  according  to  the  Catholic  opinion,  attended  the  pronouncing 
of  this  act,  at  once  enhances  the  value,  and  guards  against  the  abuse 
of  it.  When  we  behold  the  Son  of  God  descending  from  heaven, 
that  he  might  bear  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree,  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  preached  through  the  name  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  we 
read  in  the  charter  which  conveys  our  pardon,  that  there  is  a  deep 
malignity  in  sin,  and  we  learn  to  adore  the  kindness  and  love  of  God 
which,  at  such  a  price,  brought  us  deliverance.  All  those  declarations 
of  the  placability  of  the  divine  nature,  which  the  Socinians  cjuote  in 
support  of  their  system,  are  thus  allowed  by  the  Catholic  opinion 
their  full  force.  We  say  as  they  do,  that  the  Lord  God  is  merciful 
and  gracious,  and  ready  to  forgive ;  and  although  we  contend  that 
pardon  is  dispensed  only  upon  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  yet, 
far  from  thinking  that  the  love  of  God  is  in  this  way  obscured,  we 
hold  that  this  manner  of  dispensing  pardon  is  the  brightest  display  of 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  mercy.  But  we  claim  it  as  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  Catholic  opinion,  that  according  to  it,  the  display  of 
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mercy  is  conjoined  with  an  exhibition  of  the  evil  of  sin  ;  and  when 
we  advance  to  other  parts  of  the  subject,  we  say  further,  that  the 
remedy  thus  procured  is  dispensed  and  applied  in  a  manner  wisely 
calculated  to  give  the  most  effectual  check  to  those  abuses,  of  which 
so  striking  an  instance  of  the  divine  compassion  is  susceptible. 


Section  II. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nothing  exactly 
similar  to  vicarious  punishment  is  to  be  found  in  the  transactions  of 
men  with  one  another.  But  if  vicarious  punishment  is  the  foundation 
of  the  gospel  remedy,  that  analogy  which,  from  other  circumstances, 
we  know  to  pervade  all  the  dispensations  of  I'eligion  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  leads  us  to  expect,  in  the  previous  intercourse 
between  man  and  his  Creator,  some  intimation  of  this  method  of 
saving  sinners.  As  soon  as  we  turn  our  attention  to  this  subject,  we 
are  struck  with  the  universal  use  of  sacrifice.  A  worshipper  bringing 
an  animal  to  be  slain  at  the  altar  of  his  God,  presents  an  obvious  re- 
semblance, which  has  been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  those  who  defend 
the  doctrine  of  pardon  by  substitution ;  and  yet  you  will  find,  that 
much  discussion  and  an  accurate  discrimination  are  necessaiy,  before 
any  sound  and  clear  argument  in  favour  of  that  doctrine  can  be  war- 
rantably  drawn  from  this  general  practice.  P'or,  in  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  were  merely  eucharistical  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  blessings  received,  or  festivals  in  honour  of 
the  deity  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice,  at  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  present,  and  in  which  it  was  conceived  by  the  vulgar  that  he  par- 
took. Even  the  votive  and  propitiatory  sacrifices,  i.  e.  those  which 
expressed  a  wish  of  the  worshipper,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  deity,  may  be  considered  as  only  a  method  of  suppli- 
cation, in  which  a  solemn  action  accompanied  the  words  that  were 
used ;  or  as  a  bribe,  by  which  the  worshipper,  presenting  what  was 
most  precious  in  his  own  sight,  solicited  the  protection  of  his  god. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  although  there  were  sacrifices  among  the 
heathen  which  approached  nearer  to  the  notion  of  a  substitution,  it  is 
not  certain  whether  they  were  of  divine  or  of  human  original.  To 
some  the  universality  and  the  nature  of  the  practice  taken  together 
appear  to  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  or  even  a  clear  proof,  that  it 
was  in  the  beginning  commanded  by  God ;  whilst  others  think,  that 
by  attending  to  the  state  of  the  mind  under  the  influence  of  religious 
emotions,  and  to  the  early  mode  of  speaking  by  action,  a  reasonable 
and  natural  account  can  be  given  of  the  introduction  and  progress  of 
sacrifice,  without  having  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  Creator 
and  there  are  many  to  whom  it  appears  a  strange  method  of  defend 
ing  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  revelation,  to  have  recourse  to  a  practice, 
which,  although  it  originated  in  sentiments  dictated  to  all  men  by 
particular  situations,  and  might  at  first  be  innocent  and  expressive,  is 
known  to  have  degenerated  in  process  of  time,  not,  merely  into  a 
frivolous  service,  but  into  cruel  and  shocking  rites. 

I  know  few  subjects  upon  which  more  has  been  written  to  less 
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purpose,  than  the  origin  of  sacrifices.  The  only  facts  which  are 
certainly  known  with  regard  to  this  subject  are  the  following.  No 
command  to  offer  sacrifice  is  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Yet 
Cain  and  Abel,  the  two  first  sons  of  Adam,  brought  offerings  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  offering  of  Abel  was  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.* 
Job,  who  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  books 
of  Moses,  offered  burnt-offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his 
sons  ;t  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  of  whom  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  their  religion  was  derived  from  the  Mosaic  law,  introduced 
sacrifices  into  the  ceremonial  of  their  worship.  Now  these  facts  are 
so  few,  and  they  run  back  into  a  period  of  which  we  know  so  little,  and 
in  which  they  are  so  naked  of  circumstancss,  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
of  ingenuity  and  fancy,  to  give  a  plausible  appearance  to  any  kind 
of  reasoning  upon  them,  and  thus  to  accommodate  their  opinion  of 
the  origin  of  sacrifices,  to  the  general  system  of  their  opinions  upon 
other  subjects. 

I  should  go  very  far  out  of  my  province,  if  I  entangled  myself  in 
the  labyrinth  opinions  upon  this  problematical  subject.  But  there  are 
two  points,  totally  independent  of  any  of  the  particular  systems  that 
have  been  formed  concerning  it,  which  it  appears  to  me  of  much  im- 
portance for  those  who  defend  the  Catholic  opinion  to  carry  along 
with  them.  The  one  is,  that  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  heathen  sacri- 
fices, there  were  some  in  which  the  people  understood  that  the  victim 
was  substituted  in  place  of  the  offerer,  and  suffered  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  punishment  which  the  offerer  deserved.  I  do  not  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  sacrifices,  because  whatever  were  the 
steps  by  which  they  were  introduced,  and  whether  they  were  the 
earliest  or  the  latest  sacrifices,  it  remains  equally  true  that  they  were 
known  and  used  by  ancient  nations,  and  that  this  is  a  fact  of  which 
the  classics  furnish  the  most  abundant  and  various  evidence.  The 
anger  of  the  gods,  excited  by  some  transgression,  and  olgnified  by 
prodigies  or  calamities,  was  supposed  to  be  averted  by  sacrifices, 
which  for  this  reason  were  called  averrunca,  i.  e.  iram  divinam 
avertentia.  This  was  implied  in  the  action  of  the  worshipper,  when 
he  presented  such  sacrifices,  viz  :  his  laying  his  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim  while  he  confessed  his  sins,  and  uttered  the  solennia 
verba :  and  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  these  words  of  Ovid, 
"hanc  animam  vobis  pro  meliore  damns;"  J  and  of  Horace,  mactata 
veniet  lenior  hostia ;"  §  and  in  terms  often  used  by  Livy  upon  such 
occasions,  "pacem  exposcere  deum."||  As  the  animal  was  supposed 
to  bear  the  anger  due  to  the  offerer,  it  was  believed  that  the  more 
precious  the  victim,  and  the  more  nearly  connected  with  the  offerer, 
the  gods  would  the  more  certainly  be  appeased.  Hence  arose  the 
splendid  hecatombs  of  which  we  read  in  Homer ;  and  hence  too  the 
human  sacrifices,  and  the  offering  of  children  by  their  own  parents, 
of  which  we  read  amongst  many  nations.  Thus  Caesar  says  of  the 
Gauls,  "  pro  vita  horainum  nisi  vita  hominis  reddatur,  non  posse  aliter 
Deorum  immortalium  numen  placari  arbitrantur."1[  Justin  says  of 
the  Carthagenians,  "  hommes  ut  victimas  immolabant,  et  impuberes 

*   Gen.  iv.  3,  4.  -j-  Job  i.  5.  +   Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  162. 

§  Hor  Oarm.  i.  19.  H  Liv.  iii.  7.  1[   Cscs.  De  B.  G.  vL  16. 
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aris  admovebant,  pacem  Deorum  sanguine  eorum  exposcentes."* 

The  following  lines  of  Virgil  show,  that  the  idea  of  a  victim  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  another  was  familiar  to  the  poet  and  his  countrymen. 
They  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Simon,  who,  pretending  to  have 
escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  by  whom  he  had  been  destined 
for  the  altar,  is  brought  before  Priam. 

Nee  mihi  jam  palriam  antiquam  spes  uUa  videndi, 
Nee  dukes  natos  exoptatumque  parentem  : 
Quos  illi  fors  ad  poenas  ob  nostra  reposcent 
Effugia,  et  culpam  banc  miserorum  morte  piabuntf 

No  words  can  mark  more  significantly  the  nature  and  the  effect  of 
vicarious  suffering,  than  the  beautiful  lines  in  which  Juvenal  describes 
the  act  of  the  Decii,  in  devoting  themselves  to  death  for  their  coim- 
try  ;  an  act  which  Livy  had  caMed  piaculum  omnis  Deorum  irae.X 

391 

Plebeiae  Deciorum  animae,  plebeia  fuerunt 
Nomina :  pro  totis  legionibus  hi  taraen,  et  pro 
Omnibus  auxiliis,  atque  omni  plebe  Latina, 
Sufficiunt  Dfs  infernis,  Terraeque  parenti : 
Pluris  enim  Decii,  quam  qui  servantur  ab  i]lis.§ 

The  second  point  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  heathen  sacri- 
fices, independently  of  any  speculation  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
sacrifice,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  first.  It  is  this:  as  the 
practice  of  substituting  a  victim  to  bear  the  wrath  due  to  the  offerer 
was  nearly  universal,  an  idea  which  could  not  fail  to  become  so  fami- 
liar to  the  minds  of  all  men,  was  everywhere  expressed,  so  that  in 
the  languages  of  all  nations,  there  are  found  various  words  which 
were  significant  of  this  idea,  and  the  meaning  of  which  evaporates, 
if  you  throw  it  aside.  Every  language  must  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  those  who  used  it.  Whether 
these  sentiments  and  customs  be  founded  in  nature  or  in  prejudice,  is 
a  matter  of  another  consideration :  but  since  the  persons  amongst 
whom  they  prevailed  spoke  according  to  their  views  of  things,  we 
speak  unintelligibly,  or  with  a  design  to  mislead,  if  we  employ  their 
words  without  recollecting  their  ideas ;  and  when  we  profess  to  in- 
terpret ancient  books,  we  err  against  the  first  rules  of  criticism,  if, 
instead  of  adopting  the  interpretation  suggested  by  ancient  manners, 
we  attempt  to  bend  the  words  which  occur  there,  to  ideas  which  we 
may  believe  to  be  right,  but  which  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  new. 

It  is  known  to  every  classical  scholar,  that  in  the  language  of  the 
best  Greek  writers  ayo?  denotes  a  crime,  which  was  to  be  expiated  by 
a  sacrifice  ;  that  a^wC^  and  ayta^u,  which  are  derived  from  c^yoj,  denote  the 
act  of  expiation  ;  that  xo-Omc,^,  with  many  of  its  derivatives,  was  also 
applied  to  this  effect  ascribed  to  sacrifice  ;  that  Ixaaxi^  denotes  the 
method  of  propitiating  the  gods  by  sacrifice  ;  and  that  the  force  of 
these  words,  or  the  end  conceived  to  be  obtained  by  substituting 

•  Justin.  Hist,  xviii.  6.  f  Virg.  En.  ii.  139. 

%  Liv.  Hist.  viii.  9.  §  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  35. 
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something  else  in  place  of  the  punishment  due  to  the  offender,  was 
expressed  in  Latin,  hj  pio,  expio,  lustro,  puriJico,placo,  and  the  like. 
All  these  are  what  we  call  voces  signal  a  e,  i.  e.  words  which,  when 
applied  to  sacrifice,  are  appropriated  to  a  particular  idea,  and  they 
were  diffused  through  ancient  languages,  by  an  opinion  which  Pliny 
has  thus  described :  "  Vetus  priscis  temporibus  opinio  obtinuit,  feb- 
rua"  (an  old  Latin  word,  for  which  piacula  and  piamina  came  to 
be  afterwards  used,)  "  esse  omnia,  quibus  malefactorum  conscientiae 
purgarentur,  delerenturque  peccata." 

From  the  Latin  words  now  mentioned  there  have  been  transfused 
into  modern  languages,  and  particularly  into  ours,  several  single  words 
and  phrases  significant  of  this  opinion  ;  and  many  of  the  Greek  words 
passed  with  the  universal  language  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  other 
nations,  and  particularly  to  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
whose  works  every  sound  critic  must  understand  them,  unless  some 
notice  is  given  of  a  different  acceptation,  according  to  that  which  he 
knows  to  have  been  their  received  sense  in  the  country  from  which 
they  came. 

Having  gathered  these  two  points  from  the  sacrifices  of  other  na 
tions,  we  proceed  to  direct  our  attention  to  that  people,  whose  history 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  Scriptures  which  Christians  receive. 


Section  IIL 

It  pleased  the  Almighty  to  select  the  posterity  of  Abraham  from 
the  surrounding  tribes,  and  out  of  the  son  whom  he  gave  that  vene- 
rable patriarch  in  his  old  age,  to  raise  a  nation,  whom,  by  a  succession 
of  wonderful  events,  he  reared  and  formed  for  himself,  till  they  were 
ready  to  be  planted  in  that  land  which  his  promise  to  Abraham  had 
marked  out  as  their  habitation.  The  whole  plan  of  their  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  all  their  religious  institutions,  had  been  prescribed  in 
the  intercourse  which  Moses  their  leader  was  permitted  to  hold  with 
the  Almighty  during  their  long  pilgrimage  from  Egypt  into  that  land ; 
and  when  they  settled  there,  the  minutest  parts  in  the  ceremonial  of 
their  worship  were  exactly  conformable  to  the  pattern  which  had 
been  shown  to  Moses  upon  the  mount. 

Now  sacrifice  constitutes  a  very  large  part  of  this  ceremonial ;  so 
that,  amongst  the  people  of  Israel,  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  sacrifices  had  no  existence ;  and  every  circumstance  relating 
to  the  quality  of  the  victims,  the  purpose  and  the  manner  of  oflering 
them,  was  there  regulated  by  the  express  appointment  of  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  receive  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses  were  of  divine  institution. 
But  it  has  been  said  by  many,  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  these  sacri- 
fices there  was  an  accommodation  to  that  taste  which  the  people  of 
Israel  had  acquired  during  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  ancient 
nursery  of  superstition ;  and  from  thence  it  is  insinuated,  that  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  do  not  afford  a  sound  argument  in  favour  of  any 
particular  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  The  ob- 
40 
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servation  upon  which  this  inference  is  meant  to  be  founded  may  be 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  i.  e.  we  may  suppose  that  the  Almighty,  who 
in  all  his  dealings  with  his  creatures  remembers  their  infirmities,  gave 
this  people  such  a  dispensation  of  religion  as  they  were  qualified  to 
receive ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are  accustomed  to  vindicate  the  ac- 
knowledged imperfection  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  by  saying,  that 
it  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Avorld  in  those  days.  But 
the  slightest  attention  will  satisfy  you,  that  to  say  the  Mosaic  ritual 
was  accommodated  to  the  acquired  taste  of  the  people,  is  to  assert  a 
proposition  which  cannot  be  admitted  without  very  great  limitations. 
Forty  years  were  spent  in  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  for  this 
declared  purpose,  that  the  whole  generation  who  had  lived  in  Egypt 
might  perish  before  the  people  Avere  settled  in  their  new  habitation. 
Those  whom  Joshua  led  into  Canaan  were  ordered  to  exterminate 
the  former  inhabitants,  that  they  might  not  be  enticed  to  imitate  their 
idolatry.  They  were  warned  against  inquiring  how  these  nations  had 
served  their  gods ;  and  they  were  taught  to  regard  many  practices 
which  they  had  left  in  Egypt,  and  which  they  found  in  the  nations 
around  Canaan,  as  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  "  The  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses  saying,  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them,  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do ;  and  after  the  doings  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do :  neither  shall 
ye  walk  in  their  ordinances.  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep 
mine  ordinances,  to  walk  therein:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."*  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  to  read  the  books  of  Moses  without  feeling,  that 
as  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were,  in  the  language  of  the  law,t  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priestliood,  a  peculiar  people  holy  unto 
the  Lord,  so  one  great  object  of  their  ritual  was  to  preserve  them 
from  the  surrounding  idolatry,  by  keeping  their  minds  so  much  occu- 
pied with  the  service  which  the  true  God  had  appointed,  as  to  leave 
them  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  go  after  other  gods.  In  this 
view,  it  must  appear  not  only  unworthy  of  God,  but  inconsistent  with 
the  very  end  for  which  the  nation  was  formed,  that  there  should 
be  imported  into  this  ritual  from  their  idolatrous  neighbours  any  prac- 
tice inconsistent  with  reason  and  justice ;  and  we  are  entitled  to  as- 
sume it  as  a  principle,  that  all  those  directions  with  regard  to  sacrifice 
which  are  found  in  the  Jewish  law,  were  agreeable  to  the  nature  and 
the  perfections  of  that  God  by  whose  authority  Moses  delivered  them 
to  the  people. 

When  we  apply  this  principle  in  examining  the  Mosaic  ritual,  we 
immediately  discover  that  a  substitution  of  the  victim  for  the  offerer, 
which  we  had  found  amongst  the  sacrifice  of  all  heathen  nations,  was 
there  consecrated  by  the  express  appointment  of  God.  It  is  not 
meant,  that  all  the  Jewish  sacrifices  implied  this  substitution.  Some, 
as  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  were  national  festivals  in  commemoration 
of  the  blessings  by  which  the  God  of  Israel  had  distinguished  his 
people  ;  others,  as  the  offerings  of  the  first-fruits,  were  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  returning  bounties  of  Providence  ;  and  many  of  the 
peace-offerings  and  freewill-offerings  mentioned  in  the  law,  were  ex- 

•  Levit.  xviii.  1—4.  f  Exod.  xix.  5,  6.  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
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pressions  of  the  devotion  and  gratitude  of  individuals,  called  forth  by 
the  particular  events  of  their  life.  But  in  all  burnt-offerings  there 
were  circumstances  strongly  expressive  of  a  consciousness  of  guilt  in 
the  worshipper ;  and  many  of  the  burnt-ofTeriiigs  were  called  trespass 
and  sin  oiferings,  a  name  which  corresponds  with  all  the  ceremonies 
that  attend  them,  in  conveying  to  us  this  idea,  that  the  death  of  the 
victim  was  instead  of  that  death  which  the  worshi{)per  deserved.  Of 
every  burnt-oftering  of  the  herd,  the  law  thus  speaks  :  "  If  his  oli'ering 
be  a  burnt-sacrifice  of  the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  male  without  blemish. 
— And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt-offering,  and 
it  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  make  atonement  for  him."*  The 
making  atonement  or  propitiation  has  precisely  that  notion  in  the  law 
of  Moses  which  the  words  appear  to  us  to  imply,  viz.  the  turnmg 
away  tlie  wrath  of  God  ;t  so  that  every  burnt-oliering  of  the  herd 
implied  an  acknowledgment  that  the  worshipper  deserved  wrath,  and 
was  an  appointed  method  of  turning  it  away.  In  the  trespass-offer- 
ings and  sin-offerings,  the  manner  of  turning  away  wrath  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  victim  to  bear  it,  is  still  more  directly  expressed;  for  it 
appears  from  Leviticus  iv,  v.  vi.  that  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
in  such  offerings  consisted  of  the  following  parts.  The  worshipper, 
being  conscious  of  his  sin  or  his  trespass,  brought  an  animal,  his  own 
property,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  It  was  understood  by  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  by  the  manner  of  his  bringing  it,  or  by  the 
words  which  he  uttered,  that  he  was  not  bringing  a  freewill  offering, 
a  simple  expression  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  but  that  he  was  bring- 
ing an  offering  for  the  sin  which  he  had  sinned.  He  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  animal,  and  being  understood  by  this  action  to  transfer 
to  it  the  guilt  which  he  had  contracted,  he  slew  it  with  his  own  hand, 
and  then  delivered  it  to  the  priest,  who  burnt  the  fat  and  a  part  of  the 
animal  npon  the  altar,  and  who,  having  employed  part  of  the  blood 
in  sprinkling  the  altar,  and  in  some  cases  the  worshipper,  poured  all 
the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  And  thus,  says  the  law,  "  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him."  The  most  particular  directions  are  given 
with  regard  to  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  blood  of  all  sin-offerings, 
and  the  Israelites  were  not  permitted  to  eat  any  manner  of  blood : 
the  reason  of  both  which  parts  of  the  law  is  given  in  the  following 
words :  "  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and 
will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people :  for  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  your  souls  ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atone- 
ment for  the  souL"t  The  force  of  the  reason  lies  here.  As  death 
was  the  sanction  of  the  commandment  given  to  Adam,  so  every  per- 
son who  transgressed  any  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  became  guilty  of 
death ;  for  the  law  spoke  on  this  wise,  "  the  man  which  doth  those 
things  shall  live  by  them  ;"§  and  therefore  it  followed,  that  he  who 
did  them  not  was  to  die  in  liis  trespass  Now,  in  a  sin-offering,  the 
life  of  an  animal  was  presented  instead  of  that  life  which  the  sinner 
had  forfeited.     To  mark  this  in  the  most  significant  manner,  all  the 
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blood,  in  which  is  the  Hfe  of  the  animal,  was  employed  in  the  sacri- 
fice ;  and  to  remind  the  people  that  blood  made  an  atonement  for 
their  souls,  they  were  not  permitted  at  any  time  to  use  it  for  food. 

Sin-offerings  and  trespass-offerings  were  presented  occasionally  by 
individuals.  But  there  was  one  stated  day  of  the  year,  called  the  day 
of  atonement,  when  the  sin-offering  was  presented  with  peculiar 
solemnity  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel.*  Upon  that  day,  the 
high-priest,  having  first  presented  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  him- 
self and  his  house,  took  of  the  congregation  two  goats,  upon  which  he 
cast  the  lots ;  and  the  lot  determined  which  of  the  two  should  be 
offered,  and  which  should  be  sent  away  alive.  There  being  no  indi  • 
vidual  for  whom  the  first  was  peculiarly  offered,  the  high-priest  him 
self  presented  and  slew  it;  and  then  he  took  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
bullock  and  the  goat,  and  carried  the  blood  into  the  holy  of  holies 
the  inmost  recess  of  the  temple,  where  stood  the  mercy-seat,  which 
was  conceived  to  be  the  residence  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  schechinah  or  cloud  of  glory,  the  visible  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence.  Into  this  holy  place  no  other  person  ever  en- 
tered ;  and  the  high  priest  only  upon  the  day  of  atonement.  The 
blood  which  he  carried  with  him  he  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
and  before  the  mercy-seat ;  and  then  he  came  out,  and  sprinkled  it  as 
usual  upon  the  altar.  After  he  had  thus,  by  the  blood  of  the  one  goat, 
reconciled  the  holy  place,  and  the  tabernacle,  he  laid  both  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  other  goat,  called  the  scape-goat,  and  confessed 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  trans- 
gressions in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and 
sent  him  away  thus  bearing  all  their  iniquities  into  the  wilderness. 
What  remained  of  the  other  goat  and  of  the  bullock  was  carried  forth 
out  of  the  camp  and  burnt. 

While  the  Mosaic  ritual  thus  clearly  presents,  in  many  of  its  sacri- 
fices, vicarious  punishments,  or  an  atonement  for  sin,  by  the  life  of  an 
animal  which  the  proprietor  substituted,  according  to  the  appointment 
of  the  lawgiver,  in  place  of  his  own  life,  it  limits  the  efficacy  of  this 
substitution  to  certain  cases  marked  in  the  law.  These  cases  appear 
to  me  to  be  three.  The  first  respects  what  is  called  in  the  law  un- 
cleanness,  which  is  described  in  several  chapters  of  Leviticus.  It 
might  be  contracted  without  any  fault  by  certain  diseases,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  pious  offices,  by  touching  a  dead  body,  and  in  various  other 
ways ;  and  it  had  the  effect  of  excluding  a  person  from  joining  with 
his  countrymen  in  the  services  of  the  temple.  If  he  presumed  to 
approach  while  the  uncleanness  continued,  he  incurred  the  penalty  of 
deatii ;  but  after  purifying  himself  by  sacrifice  offered  in  a  certam 
manner,  he  was  restored  to  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
second  case  respects  what  may  be  called  sins  of  ignorance.  When  a 
person  unwittingly  sinned  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  or  did  any  of 
the  things  forbidden  in  the  law,  although  he  wist  it  not,  he  was  guilty. 
But  upon  his  bringing  the  sacrifice  prescribed  in  Leviticus  iv.  v.  the 
priest  made  an  atonement  concerning  his  ignorance  wherein  he  erred 
and  wist  it  not ;  and  it  was  forgiven  him.  The  third  case  is  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  Leviticus  vi.     It  respects  those  sins  which  admit 
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of  full  restitution  being  made  to  tlie  persons  immediately  affected  by 
them :  as  when  a  thing  is  taken  away  by  violence,  or  fraudulently 
detained  from  the  right  owner.  The  law  ordered  the  person  who  had 
committed  such  a  sin,  in  the  first  place,  to  restore  the  principal,  and 
to  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  or 
anxiety  which  the  owner  had  sustained  by  the  want  of  his  property ; 
and  after  he  had  by  this  restitution  put  the  rights  of  the  private  party 
in  the  same  state  hi  which  they  were  before,  the  law  admitted  him, 
although  the  sin  was  done  with  knowledge,  to  make  an  atonement 
by  sacrifice  for  his  trespass  against  the  Lord.  "  He  shall  bring  his 
trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  before  the  Lord ;  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him." 

The  effect  of  sacrifice  did  not  reach  to  any  sin  not  comprehendea 
under  one  of  these  three  cases.  Thus  it  is  said  in  general.  Numb. 
XV.  30,  31,  "The  soul  that  doeth  aught  presumptuously,  because  he 
hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  command 
ment,  that  soul  shall  utterly  be  cut  off,  his  iniquity  shall  be  upon  him." 
And  this  general  expression  of  "  doing  aught  presumptuously"  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  two  kinds  of  sins :  first,  to  such  sins  as  blasphemy 
and  idolatry,  which  indicated  a  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel ; 
secondly,  to  such  sins  as  adultery  and  murder,  which  admit  of  no 
restitution  to  the  injured  person.  Neither  kind  could  be  atoned  for 
by  any  sin-offering,  but  were  punished  with  death.  Accordingly 
David,  who  had  been  guilty  of  both  adultery  and  murder,  does  not 
propose  to  bring  any  sin-offering,  but  speaks  of  a  broken  heart,  as  the 
only  sacrifice  which,  in  such  a  case,  could  be  presented.*  Of  murder 
it  is  said,  "  Blood  it  defileth  the  land  ;  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed 
of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed 
it."t  As  it  sometimes  happened,  however,  that  the  murderer  could 
not  be  found,  the  land  was  permitted  to  expiate  the  defilement  which 
it  had  contracted  by  a  sin-offering,  and  the  murderer  was  conceived 
to  carry  the  guilt  with  him. 

The  detail  which  I  have  now  given  appeared  to  me  necessary  in 
order  to  convey  to  your  minds  the  true  notion  of  the  sin-offerings 
under  the  law  of  Moses.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
emblematical  of  holiness ;  for  although  they  certainly  had  a  moral 
import,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  often  inculcated  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  such  expressions  as  these,"  circumcising  the  heart, 
washing  the  heart  from  wickedness,  he  that  hath  clean  hands,"  yet 
the  words  of  the  law  by  which  the  sin-offerings  are  appointed  imply 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  emblematical  lesson  of  holiness,  which 
may  be  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  ritual.  Neither  are  they  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  memorials  of  the  placability  of  God  towards  those 
who  had  sinned ;  for  had  this  been  their  only  use,  they  would  not 
have  failed  in  the  case  of  those  heinous  sins  where  the  fears  of  <  on- 
science  rendered  such  memorials  the  most  necessary.  But  they  ire 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  constitution  given  by  God  to  a  particular 
nation  ;  a  constitution  which,  for  wise  pm'poses,  appointed  a  variety 
of  observances,  which  declared  that  whosoever  continued  not  in  all 
things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them  was  accursed  and 
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guilty  of  death ;  but  which  admitted  in  certain  cases  of  relaxation  of 
the  punishment  threatened,  upon  the  substitution  of  the  life  of  a  vic- 
tim slain  by  the  offender,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  priest  to  be 
offered  to  the  Lord.  God  dwelt  amongst  this  people  upon  a  mercy- 
seat,  towards  which  all  their  worship  was  directed.  But  this  mercy- 
seat  was  approached  only  by  the  high-priest,  and  never  by  him 
without  blood,  which  had  iDeen  shed  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  people.  The  method  of  dispensing  pardon,  in  the  cases  and  to 
the  extent  in  which  it  was  dispensed  among  this  people,  was  by 
vicarious  suffering ;  and  the  lawgiver,  by  appointing  this  method, 
gave,  at  the  very  time  when  he  appeared  merciful,  an  awful  display 
of  the  purity  of  his  nature,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws. 

This  example  of  vicarious  punishment,  which  we  have  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  many  of  the  objections 
against  the  Catholic  opinion ;  because  whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  expiatory  victims  amongst  the  heathen,  the  sin-offerings  of 
the  law,  being  part  of  a  ritual  which  every  Christian  believes  to  be 
of  divine  institution,  constitute  an  analogy  in  favour  of  the  substitution 
of  Christ,  furnished  by  the  express  appointment  of  God.  But  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  much  more  than  an  example,  under  the 
government  of  God,  of  somewhat  strictly  analogous  to  the  substitution 
of  Christ :  for  when  it  is  considered  with  all  the  circumstances  which 
belong  to  it,  and  all  the  light  which  it  has  received  from  inspired 
writers,  it  appears  not  only  to  vindicate  the  reasonableness,  but  to 
afford  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
opinion- 


Section  IV. 

The  connexion  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensations 
may  be  assumed  in  this  part  of  our  course,  because  we  formerly  found 
that  it  forms  a  capital  branch  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity.  We 
saw,  in  reviewing  the  deistical  controversy,  that  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion was  preparatory  to  the  Christian  ;  that  the  change  was  intimated 
by  the  prophets ;  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  new  dispensation  had 
been  exactly  marked  out ;  and  that  even  predictions,  which,  when 
they  were  uttered,  appeared  to  relate  to  events  in  which  the  prophets 
of  their  contemporaries  had  a  part,  received  their  full  accomplishment 
in  those  events  which  constitute  the  character  of  the  new  dispensation. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  force  of  that  argument  which  those  who 
hold  the  Catholic  opinion  derive  from  this  connexion,  it  is  proper  to 
attend  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which 
may  be  styled  the  moral,  the  political,  and  the  ceremonial  law.  The 
moral  law  comprehended  all  those  precepts,. whether  in  the  decalogue 
or  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which,  being  founded  in 
the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  do  not  derive  their  obliga- 
tion from  temporary  and  local  circumstances,  but  are  in  all  situations 
binding  upon  reasonable  creatures.  The  Socinians  represent  the 
moral  law  of  Moses  as  essentially  defective,  and  they  say  that  the 
gospel  has  superinduced  many  new  precepts.     But  other  Christians, 
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wlio  entertain  more  honourable  apprehensions  of  the  original  state 
of  man,  and  who  have  not  the  same  reason  for  taking  this  method  of 
magnifying  the  gospel,  hold,  that  as  morality  is  in  its  nature  unchailge- 
able,  the  moral  precepts  of  every  true  religion  must  be  the  same ; 
and  that  wliat  the  Socinians  call  new  precepts,  are  only  interpretations 
by  which  the  great  prophet,  following  out  the  true  spirit  of  the  law, 
vindicated  the  word  of  JNIoses  and  the  prophets  from  those  false  glosses, 
and  those  absurd  limitations,  by  v/hich  a  succession  of  Jewish  teachers 
had  perverted  their  meaning.  This  opinion  is  defended  at  great  length 
by  a  particular  review  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  that  chapter  of 
the  Ordinary  Systems  which  is  entitled  De  Decalogo.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  section  of  Calvin's  Institutes  de  Decalogo, — a  most  useful 
part  of  that  valuable  book.  The  opinion  is  clearly  supported  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  by  the  respect  with  which  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  always  speak  of  the  moral  law,  and  by  the  resemblance 
manifestly  borne  by  those  precepts  of  the  gospel  which  the  Socinians 
call  new,  to  both  the  words  and  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  political  law  comprehends  all  those  regulations  which  respected 
the  civil  government  of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  decision  of  contro- 
versies, the  private  lives  of  the  subjects,  and  their  intercourse  with 
one  another.  Although  these  regulations  were  of  divine  appointment, 
yet,  being  given  to  a  particular  nation,  they  are  not  binding  upon  any 
other  nation,  except  in  so  far  as  it  chooses  to  adopt  them  into  the  code 
of  its  own  laws ;  and  even  to  that  nation  to  whom  they  were  given, 
the  possibility,  and  consequently  the  obhgation,  of  observing  these 
regulations  varied  with  circumstances.  For  the  political  liberty  oi 
the  nation  was  abridged  in  their  captivities,  in  the  desolations  which 
different  conquerors  spread  over  the  country,  and  in  their  subjection 
to  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  it  was  completely  taken  away  when  the 
city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  remnant  Avho  survived  the 
cp-lamities  of  those  days  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  Jewish  State,  which  was  at  first  literally  a  theocracy,  hi  which 
God  acted  as  the  immediate  ruler,  and  which  was  afterwards  ad- 
ministered by  judges,  then  by  kings,  then  by  princes  or  governors 
dependent  upon  other  nations,  has  long  ceased  to  be.  The  Jews, 
although  separated  by  many  of  their  customs  from  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  live,  nowhere  exist  as  a  nation :  it  is  said  that  they  have 
lost  that  distinction  of  tribes  which  was  an  essential  part  of  their  civil 
constitution  ;  and  the  Almighty,  as  if  to  show  that  the  purpose  for 
which  he  gave  this  singular  constitution  has  been  accomplished,  has 
continued  them  above  1700  years  in  a  situation  which  renders  the 
observance  of  their  political  law  impracticable. 

The  ceremonial  law  comprehends  all  those  directions  concerning 
the  method  of  approaching  the  God  of  Israel,  from  which  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  derives  its  peculiar  character  as  a  religious  institution, 
and  in  particular  the  various  sacrifices  ordained  by  Moses,  of  which 
we  have  found  sin-ofterings  to  form  a  large  part.  But  the  regulations 
which  constitute  the  ceremonial  law  had  respect  to  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  to  a  particular  place,  and  to  a  particular  succession  of 
men,  by  whom  many  of  the  services  were  to  be  performed,  and 
through  whose  hands  all  the  sacrifices  were  to  pass ;  and  therefore, 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  Jews,  when  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
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assemble  at  the  prescribed  season,  or  in  the  place  which  God  chose, 
and  when  the  order  of  priesthood  is  lost  in  the  confusion  of  tribes,  the 
ceremonial  law  cannot  be  observed. 

From  this  review  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, it  appears  that  the  ceremonial  law,  like  the  political,  is  in  this 
respect  essentially  distinguished  from  the  moral, — that  it  has  a  preca- 
rious temporary  existence.  The  moral  law  is  always  the  same.  But 
the  ceremonial  law  was  not  given  till  after  the  world  had  existed 
more  than  two  thousand  years, — it  was  then  given  only  to  a  particu- 
lar people, — and  the  present  situation  of  that  people,  which  lias  put 
an  end  to  their  political  law,  renders  it  impossible  to  observe  the  cere- 
monial. Unless,  then,  we  say,  that  there  was  no  true  religion  in  the 
world  before  the  days  of  Moses,  which  the  Jews,  who  boast  of  tlieir 
descent  from  Abraham,  will  not  say  ;  and  unless  we  say  also,  that 
there  has  been  no  true  religion  in  the  world  since  tlie  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  no  Christian  will  say  ;  we  must  admit  that  the 
ceremonial  law  is  not  essential  to  the  worship  of  God,  but  consists  of 
positive  institutions,  which,  however  wisely  they  may  have  been 
adapted  to  particular  circumstances,  have  nothing  in  their  nature 
inconsistent  with  change  or  repeal. 

Thus  the  precarious  nature  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  incontroverti- 
bly  established  by  that  expiration  of  this  law,  which  is  a  matter  of 
fact  arising  necessarily  from  the  present  circumstances  of  tfie  nation 
to  whom  the  law  was  given.  But  this  fact  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
unexpected  consequence  of  the  fortune  of  war;  for  it  is  the  fulfihrient 
of  prophecies  contained  in  the  sacred  books  of  that  nation.  All  those 
intimations  of  a  new  covenant,  which  constitute  part  of  the  evidence 
of  Christianity,  point  to  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law.  They 
speak  of  a  time  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  shall  no  more  be 
remembered  nor  visited,*  when  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in 
the  midst  of  Egypt,t  when  in  every  place  pure  incense  shall  be 
offered,!  '^^id  God  will  take  priests  out  of  all  nations  :§  and  it  is 
declared,  that  sacrifice,  although  the  most  solemn  and  essential  part 
of  the  ceremonial,  was  not  to  remain  after  this  change  of  dispensation  ; 
for  the  prophets  not  only  explain  to  the  people,  that  sacrifices  were 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  very  inferior  value  to  the  observance  of  the 
moral  law,  and  that  when  separated  from  obedience,  or  offered  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  license  to  sin,  they  were  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord;  but  they  also  foretell,  that  at  the  coming  of  that  person 
who  was  to  bring  in  the  new  covenant,  sacrifice  was  (o  cease.  The 
cessation  of  sacrifice  is  intimated  in  a  part  of  Psalm  xl.  which  we 
have  learned  from  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  to  consider  as  spoken 
by  the  Messiah :  "  Burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  thou  hast  not 
required.  Then  said  I,  lo  !  I  come  :'  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God."  There  are  many 
passages,  both  of  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  and  of  the  later  pro- 
phets, which  are  most  fitly  interpreted  of  this  event ;  and  it  is 
explicitly  declared  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  who,  after  marking  pre- 
cisely the  time  at  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  ofi',  adds  these 
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words,  "  and  he  sliall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease."* 
It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  same  prophets  who  foretell  the 
cessation  of  sacrifice  intimate  that  the  person,  at  whose  coming  it  was 
to  cease,  would  assume  a  character  and  perform  actions  fitted  to 
supply  the  place  of  it.  David  calls  him  a  priest  ;f  Isaiah  says  that 
he  sliall  "make  his  soul  an  oifering  for  sin ;" j  and  Daniel,  who 
says  that  the  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off,  bat  not  for  himself,  represents 
him  as  making  an  end  of  sins,  making  reconciliation  for  iniquity, 
and  bringing  in  everlasting  righteousness  at  the  time  when,  by  causing 
the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease,  he  seals  up  the  vision  and  the 
prophecy.^ 

In  this  manner  the  general  connexion  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions is  particularly  applied  to  the  ceremonial  law,  and  we  seem  to  be 
warranted  by  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  to  expect,  that  this 
very  large  part  of  the  Mosaic  institution  did  not  merely  go  before 
the  gospel,  but  that  it  has  some  peculiar  relation  to  the  remedy  which 
the  gospel  brings.  When  we  recollect  that  in  all  the  works  of  God 
things  are  set  over  against  one  another,  linked  together  by  various 
relations,  the  discovery  of  which  brings  to  our  knowledge  a  fitness 
and  perfection  of  design,  it  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  our  experience, 
as  well  as  our  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that  when  the  Almighty 
employed  one  religion  to  be  introductory  to  another,  he  should  bind 
tliem  in  the  most  intimate  manner,  bj^  making  the  ceremonial,  which 
was  characteristical  of  the  former  religion,  a  figure  and  representation 
of  the  nature  of  that  religion  at  whose  coming  it  was  to  cease.  And 
when  we  recollect  further,  that  many  of  the  prophecies  which 
primarily  respected  David,  Solomon,  Cyrus,  and  other  personages 
under  the  Old  Testament,  received  an  ultimate  and  complete  accom- 
plishment in  Jesus  Christ,  it  may  occur  to  us  as  a  thing  analogous  to 
this  secondary  sense  of  prophecy,  that  the  sacrifices  in  the  ceremonial 
law  were  intended  as  types  and  emblems  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 
It  is  manifest  that  by  this  kind  of  connexion  the  ceremonial  law, 
besides  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  immediately 
given,  becomes  in  an  eminent  degree  subservient  to  that  religion 
which  is  the  end  of  the  lav/ ;  and  the  gospel,  in  addition  to  all  the 
evidences  of  a  divine  original  which  it  brings  with  itself,  derives  much 
importance,  in  the  eyes  of  every  devout  observer,  from  its  being  so 
literally  the  fnlfilment  of  a  former  dispensation.  It  is  not  a  sound 
argument  against  the  reality  of  this  kind  of  connexion,  that  the  typical 
use  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  not  distinctly  perceived  by  the  ancient 
Jews.  For  in  all  subjects,  the  nature  and  tlie  extent  of  the  general 
plan  of  Divine  Providence  keeps  long  in  the  dark  many  points  which 
are  afterwards  brought  to  light.  The  knowledge  of  one  period  of  life, 
of  one  state  of  society,  of  one  age  of  the  world,  although  sufficient  for 
every  purpose  whicli  is  then  of  real  importance,  is  afterwards  found 
to  have  been  incomplete,  and  our  minds  are  enlarged  and  delighted 
by  discovering  properties  and  uses  of  objects,  not  inconsistent  cer- 
tainly with  the  ends  to  which  they  had  been  applied,  but  of  which 
even  those  who  thought  they  understood  the  objects  best  had  hardly 
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formed  any  conception.  Had  the  ancient  Jews  clearly  understood 
that  the  dispensation  under  which  they  lived  was  subservient  in  all 
its  parts  to  another,  their  respect  for  it  must  have  been  diminished. 
Bat  it  was  necessary  that  their  attachment  to  the  rudiments  of  faith 
should  be  preserved  entire  till  the  faith  was  ready  to  be  revealed  ; 
and  therefore  the  hints  of  the  new  covenant,  given  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  gradually  explained  as  the  season  of  its  manifestation  drew 
near,  although  sufficient  to  produce  and  to  cherish  amongst  that 
people  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  were  not  enough  to  create  any 
degree  of  contempt,  or  even  indifference,  for  the  institutions  of  their 
own  law. 

The  foregoing  speculations  seem  to  render  it  not  improbable,  that 
the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  and  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  have 
that  intimate  kind  of  connexion,  which  consists  in  the  former  being 
emblematical  of  the  latter;  and  these  speculations  are  Ixiautifully 
illustrated  and  confirmed,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
New  Testament  gradually  unfolds  this  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonies.  The  later  prophets,  we  have  seen,  had  announced  that 
sacrifice  was  to  cease,  and  had  said  that  the  Messiah  was  to  make 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins.  Accordingly;, 
no  sooner  did  Jesus  appear  in  public,  than  John,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  marked  him  out  by  these  words,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ;"*  thus  directly  apply- 
ing to  Jesus  as  his  character,  what  Isaiaii  had  used  as  a  simile,  "  he 
is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter."t  After  Jesus  had,  by  his 
public  discourses,  by  his  private  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  and  by 
the  succession  of  miracles  which  they  beheld,  confirmed  their  attach- 
ment, and  obtained  a  declaration  of  their  faith  in  him  as  the  Clirist, 
he  spake  to  them  privately  of  his  sutferings.  Afterwards  he  said  to 
them  more  plainly,  "  The  Son  of  Man  canie  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many.";];  At  the  last  supper  which  he  ate  v/ith  his  disciples 
before  he  suffered,  he  spoke  of  his  blood  being  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;  and  upon  that  occasion  he  intimated,  both  by 
action  and  by  words,  the  connexion  between  his  sufferings  and  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  On  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the 
law  required  the  passover  to  be  killed,  he  sat  down  with  his  disciples 
at  the  domestic  feast  which  every  master  of  a  family  in  Israel  was 
then  holding;  and  before  he  arose  from  the  feast  he  instituted  the 
memorial  of  his  death. §  This  circumstance  naturally  led  his  disci- 
ples to  coimect  that  event  with  the  passover  which  they  were  eating; 
and  this  inference  was  confirmed  by  that  significant  expression  uttered 
by  Jesus  while  he  was  sitthig  with  them,  the  full  import  of  which  we 
now  understand,  "  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with 
you  before  I  suffer;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more  eat 
thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  /.  e.  the  event 
which  is  to  happen  this  night  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  passover. 

Whether  the  apostles  entered  into  the  meaning  of  this  expression 
at  the  time  of  its  being  uttered,  we  know  not.  For  the  divine  wisdom, 
which  guided  the  minutest  actions  of  our  Lord's  life,  restrained  him 
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from  disclosing  to  them  hastily  the  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish 
ritual.  As  according  to  the  flesh  he  came  of  David,  and  was  thus  horn 
under  the  law,  it  was  part  of  his  entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
to  comply  in  all  things  with  the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  the  principle  of 
his  compliance  was  thus  expressed  by  himself,  when  John  the  Bap- 
tist discovered  a  surprise  at  his  coming  to  be  baptized  by  him,  "  Suf- 
fer it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  Righteousness."* 
There  would  have  been  an  unfitness  in  his  appearing  to  disparage 
that  ceremonial,  which  continued  in  force  till  iiis  death,  while  he  was 
daily  observing  it.  But  in  the  interval  between  his  resurrection  and 
his  ascension,  after  he  had  fulfilled  the  passover  by  dying  on  the 
cross,  he  showed,  by  an  interpretation  of  all  tl>e  hints  which  he  had 
given  during  his  life,  in  what  sense  he  was  the  end  of  the  law. 
"  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me."t 
He  had  been  accustomed  while  he  was  with  them  to  apply  to  himself 
many  expressions  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  the  Jews ;  but  now  "  he 
opened  their  understandings,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures :  and  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself."  Ac- 
cordingly his  apostles  who  heard  this  discourse,  and  Paul,  who  was 
enlightened  by  a  special  revelation,  appear  in  the  book  of  Acts  build- 
ing their  preaching  of  the  gospel  upon  this  foundation,  that  they  said 
"none  other  things  than  those  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  say 
should  come,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first 
that  should  rise  from  the  dead."J 

Now,  ahhough  the  prophets  foretell  that  Christ  should  sufler,  there 
is  not  in  the  books  of  Moses,  after  the  original  promise  respecting  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  any  prediction  that  the  Shiloh,  the  Prophet,  the 
Star  out  of  Jacob  there  foretold,  was  to  suffer  ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  any  thing  in  these  books  can  be  considered  as  an 
intimation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  except  the  types  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  law.  It  seems  natural,  therefore, 
to  presume,  that  our  Lord  upon  that  occasion,  when  he  opened  the 
jnderstandings  of  his  disciples,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures, explained  to  them  these  types,  and  that  from  thence  they 
learned  to  speak,  as  they  do,  of  the  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices. 

John  the  Evangelist,  in  relating  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's 
death,  introduces  the  last  word  which  he  uitered,  fiti'^iatai,  "it  is 
finished,"  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  referred  it  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Scriptures  :  and  having  mentioned,  that  when  the  soldiers 
came  to  Jesus  they  did  not  break  his  legs,  as  they  had  broken  the  legs 
of  those  who  were  crucified  with  him,  the  Evangelist  leads  us  back 
to  a  direction  given  about  the  paschal  lamb,  "  For  these  things  were 
done  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  fulfilled  ;  a  bone  of  him  shall  not 
be  broken. "§  The  Apostle  Paul  says  in  one  place,  "  Christ  our  pass- 
over  is  sacrificed  for  us:"j|  in  another  place,  "  Christ  gave  himself  for 
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US  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour.'^* 
He  says  tliat  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ ; 
that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  ;  that  the  meats,  and  drinks,  and 
washings  under  the  law,  were  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the 
body  is  of  Christ  :f  and  by  all  these  incidental  expressions  he  has 
prepared  us  for  that  full  account  of  this  matter  which  we  receive  ia 
the  Epistle  to  tlje  Hebrews. 

It  appears  from  several  circumstances,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  written  a  few  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
an  event  which  of  necessity  put  an  end  to  the  ceremonial  law,  by 
rendering  the  observance  of  that  law  impracticable.  The  epistle  is 
addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  i.  e.  natural  born  Jews,  who  had  been 
educated  in  reverence  for  the  law,  who  had  suffered  persecution  from 
their  countrymen  for  having  embraced  Christianity,  and  who,  after 
they  had  resisted  this  fiery  trial,  were  assailed  by  reasoning.  The 
unbelieving  Jews  represented  the  gospel  as  an  innovation  upon  a  sys- 
tem which  was  confessedly  of  divhie  original,  a  presumptuous  attempt 
to  supersede  the  law  which  the  God  of  Israel,  in  terrible  majesty, 
gave  by  Moses,  and  an  insult  to  the  wisdom  and  piety  with  which 
their  ancestors  had  cherished  the  national  faith.  For  many  years  after 
the  ascension  of  Jesus,  his  apostles  had  shown  much  tenderness  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  But  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ap- 
proached, they  found  less  occasion  for  reserve  in  arguing  against  iliese 
prejudices.  There  was  no  unfitness  in  explaining  the  precarious  sub- 
ordinate nature  of  the  Mosaic  system,  when  the  whole  fabric  was 
just  about  being  dissolved  ;  and  it  pleased  God,  in  the  reply  which 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  enabled  the  Christian  Jews  to  give  to  the 
arguments  of  their  adversaries,  to  furnish  Christians  in  all  ages  with 
a  most  instructive  view  of  the  continuity  of  the  two  dispensations  ; 
a  view  which,  whlle.-it  opens  many  circumstances  respecting  the  use 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  implied  indeed  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  but 
no  where  else  so  clearly  taught,  assists  us  in  deriving  from  the  con- 
nection between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  the  fullest  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  that  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  remedy, 
which  considers  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  sin. 

The  plan  of  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
may  be  thus  shortly  delineated — The  apostle  begins  with  unfolding 
the  dignity  of  that  Person  by  whom  the  Gcspel  was  given  ;  the  glory 
which  originally  belonged  to  him,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Creator 
of  the  world ;  and  the  honour  with  which  he  is  now  crowned,  after 
having  accomplished  that  gracious  purpose,  in  the  conduct  of  which 
he  appeared,  for  a  little,  lower  than  the  angels.  A  message  brought 
by  this  exalted  Person  claims  particular  attention :  Moses  was  faith- 
ful as  a  servant,  but  Christ  comes  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house  ;  and 
all  the  instances  in  which  the  blessings  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
were  forfeited  by  unbelief,  and  disobedience  to  the  word  spoken  by 
angels  received  punishment,  are  lessons  of  reverence  and  attention  to 
the  v/ord  spoken  by  Him,  who  has  a  name  that  is  above  every  name. 
The  appearance  of  this  messenger  was  not  unexpected,  for  God  had 
declared  of  old  times  in  the  law,  tliat  he  was  ordained  to  the  offict* 
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which  he  undertook.  The  same  dispensation  which  estahhshed  the 
Levitical  priesthood  spoke  of  a  time  when  that  priesthood  was  to  be 
changed ;  and  taught  those  who  submitted  to  it  to  look  for  one  who 
was  to  arise,  not  according  to  the  Hneal  succession  of  the  house  of 
Aaron,  but  who  pertained  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  tribe  which  had 
never  given  attendance  at  the  altar,  and  who  was  called  after  another 
order.  This  new  order  is  named  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  because 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  a  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  who,  being 
king  of  Salem,  and  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  received  tithes  of 
Abraham.  He  was  a  priest,  therefore,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Levi.  But  as  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi  were  descended  from  Abraham,  it  was  not  possible  to 
give  any  more  express  intimation  of  a  change  of  that  priesthood 
which  was  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  than  by  declaring,  that  the  new 
priest  was  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  a  priest  whose  descent, 
although  left  in  such  perfect  obscurity  by  Scripture,  that  he  is  said  to 
be  "  without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,"  could  not 
possibly  be  counted  from  Levi,  because  his  office  existed  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  that  illustrious  progenitor  to  whom  the  Jews  traced  back 
all  the  privileges  of  their  nation. 

While  intimation  was  thus  given  in  the  law  itself  of  a  complete 
change  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  no  change  or  succession  was 
spoken  of  in  the  new  order ;  but  it  was  declared  and  confirmed  by 
an  oath,  that  the  person  who  should  arise  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
sedek was  to  be  a  priest  for  ever.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  was 
manifestly  superior  to  all  the  priests  who  had  been  called  after  the 
order  of  Aaron,  that  while  the  individuals  were  not  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, by  reason  of  death,  and  the  whole  order  was  at  length  to  be 
abolished,  he  had  an  unchangeable  priesthood  :  and  he  was  superior 
to  them  in  this  further  respect,  that  all  their  ministrations,  and  all  (he 
appurtenances  of  divine  service  which  they  used,  were  only  shadows 
and  faint  images  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  exercise  his  office. 
The  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  indeed  made  according  to  a  pattern 
showed  to  him  by  God  in  the  mount ;  but  the  heavenly  things  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  unchangeable  priesthood,  having  been  ordained 
by  God  from  the  beginning,  were  in  his  contemplation  at  the  time 
when  the  pattern  was  shown  ;  and  the  tabernacle,  formed  in  the  in- 
termediate space  according  to  that  pattern,  was  only  an  example  and 
shadow  of  these  heavenly  things. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  argument  in  the  first  ten  chapters  ol 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  containing  a  complete  answer  to  the  rea 
sonings  of  the  unbelieving  Jews.  They  said  that  the  gospel  was  an 
innovation  upon  the  Mosaic  system,  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  su- 
persede the  revelation  given  to  their  fathers  ;  and  therefore,  that  it 
became  every  person  who  believed  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  without  examining  the  contents  of  the  new  faith,  instantly 
to  reject  its  claim.  But  the  apostle  shows  that  the  gospel  was  given 
by  a  glorious  Personage,  superior  to  all  the  former  messengers  of 
heaven  ;  a  personage  whose  appearance  had  been  announced  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  whose  office  as  a  priest  had  been  there  declared  to  be 
unchangeable,  and  whose  actions  in  fulfilling  that  office  were  shad- 
owed forth  and  prefia-ured  by  all  the  institutions  of  the  law.  Far 
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therefore  from  there  being  any  impiety  to  the  God  of  Israel,  any  de- 
rogation from  the  respect  due  to  Moses,  any  apostacy  from  the  Jew- 
ish rehgion,  in  embracing  the  gospel,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  obedi- 
ent and  intelligent  disciple  of  Moses  to  receive  him  who  is  the  end 
of  the  law. 

That  branch  of  the  argument,  in  which  the  apostle  represents  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  figures  and  shadows  of  the  sacrifice 
on  the  cross,  deserves  particular  attention.  The  following  passages 
of  the  epistle  will  sufficiently  exhibit  it : — Heb.  viii.  5.  Afiy^ua  is  a  part 
taken  from  a  thing  as  a  method  of  showing  the  rest.  Its  compound 
■vrtoSstyjwa,  in  this  verse,  is  a  more  obscure  method  of  showing ;  not 
a  specimen  but  a  figure.  2xta  presents  the  outlines  of  the  body  from 
which  it  proceeds.  Tv^oj  is  a  mark  made  upon  an  object  by  striking 
it;  an  impression;  John  xx.  25,  -tov  TfvTtov  fuv  ^"^.^ov;  hence  the  likeness 
of  the  striking  body  which  remains  in  the  body  struck ;  in  general,  a 
figure  or  representation. 

Heb.  ix.  9-14. — 9,  rta^aSoxri,  coUocatio,  placing  two  things  by  the 
side  of  one  another,  in  order  to  observe  their  points  of  resemblance 
and  dissimilitude  ;  such  a  representation  of  the  things  that  were  to 
come,  as  it  was  proper  for  persons  living  in  that  time  to  have  before 
them. — 10.  "  Carnal  ordinances,  imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of 
reformation;"  /.  e.  ordinances  which  had  the  effect  of  making  a  per- 
son righteous  before  God,  in  respect  of  the  flesh,  but  did  not  reach 
the  conscience,  lying  upon  them,  imposed,  till  the  fit  season  of  making 
things  right  by  another  covenant. — 1 1.  "  A  tabernacle  not  made  with 
hands ;"  i.  e.  not  in  the  manner  in  which  the  tent  of  Moses  was  made. 
This  is  a  circumlocution  by  Avhich  the  apostle  gives  notice  that  he  is 
using  the  phrase  figuratively  for  the  body  of  Christ. — 13.  The  water 
of  separation,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xix.  was  thus  obtained.  A  red 
heifer  was  killed  and  burnt ;  the  ashes  were  gathered  and  kept  in  a 
clean  place  ;  and  some  of  the  ashes  were  put  into  a  vessel  and  running 
water  added  to  them.  A  bunch  of  hyssop  dipped  in  this  water  was 
employed  to  sprinkle  every  person,  who  upon  any  account  had 
touched  a  dead  body,  before  he  was  permitted  to  approach  the  taber- 
nacle. Every  thing  that  was  separated  from  other  uses  for  the  service 
of  God  was  by  that  separation  holy.  Every  thing  that  was  employed 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  was,  by  this  common  use,  unfit  for 
the  service  of  God.  Hence  xowoj,  impure  ;  xoivooi, polluo.  The  sprink- 
ling with  hyssop  did  not  make  the  person  a  better  man  than  he  was, 
or  obtain  remission  of  his  sins ;  it  only  removed  that  accidental  defile- 
ment, or  unfitness  for  the  service  of  God  which  he  had  contracted. — 
14.  Sitt  tov  ni'su.uafoj  atcoMou.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  throughout 
the  New  Testament  as  having  a  part  in  all  the  actions  of  our  I^ord ; — 
as  given  to  him  without  measure, — and  as  descending  upon  him  at 
his  baptism.  It  is  said  that  our  Lord  was  led  by  the  Spirit, — that  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  he  did  mighty  works, — that  he  was  raised,  quickened, 
justified  by  the  Spirit.  So  here  the  Spirit  supported  him  in  his  sacri- 
fice on  the  cross.  Every  victim  was  required  by  the  law  to  be  blame- 
less. He  was  without  sin.  The  water  of  separation  purified  from 
the  touch  of  a  dead  man.  His  offering  purified  from  dead  works,  or 
those  sins  which  defile  the  conscience. 

Heb.  ix.  21-24.  %Hiov^yia,  public  service. — 22.  cxi^ov,  "Almost  all 
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things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood."  Poor  persons  were 
allowed,  upon  some  occasions,  to  bring  offerings  in  which  no  raiimal 
was  slain.  Ar"?'s>  referring  to  that  expression  in  the  law,  "  Blood 
maketh  atonement  for  the  soul." — 24.  avtirvrta  in  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  means 
what  we  call  the  antitype  ;  here,  the  type  or  impression  representing 
another  thing. 

Heb.  X.  11-18. — In  this  passage  the  apostle  argues  from  the  nature 
of  the  ofterings  under  the  law,  and  from  the  daily  repetition  of  them, 
that  they  did  not  take  away  sin ;  and  he  quotes  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
which  promised  forgiveness  of  sin  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant,  in  proof  of  the  perfection  of  the  sacrifice  offered  under  that 
covenant. 

The  passages  above  referred  to  suggest  the  following  remarks, 
which  are  so  clearly  grounded  upon  the  words  and  the  reasonings  of 
the  apostle,  that  I  think  it  enough  barely  to  mention  them  without 
adding  any  illustration,  1.  The  apostle  ascribes  a  certain  eflect  to 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,whichhecallspurifyingtheflesh,and  which  we  find 
it  easy  to  interpret  by  our  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  law.  2.  This 
effect  was  attained  by  the  shedding  the  blood  of  those  victims  which 
were  offered  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  and  by  the  priests  sprinkling  the  blood  upon  the 
altar,  3.  An  effect  of  a  very  superior  kind  is  said  to  be  attained 
under  the  Gospel,  which  the  apostle  calls  purifying  the  conscience, 
making  the  worshippers  perfect,  and  which  he  explains  by  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  4.  In  describing  these  two  effects,  he  uses  the  two 
words  xaOa^L^io  and  aryi.a^io,  which,  in  the  language  of  ancient  Greece, 
denoted  what  we  call  expiation  by  sacrifice.  5.  Agreeably  to  this 
received  meaning  of  these  words,  he  represents  the  superior  effect  as 
attained  by  the  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  which  the  High  Priest  of  our 
profession  offered,  when  he  gave  his  body  on  the  cross  once  for  all ; 
and  by  his  carrying  his  own  blood  into  heaven.  6,  And  he  repre- 
sents the  manner  of  attaining  the  inferior  eftect,  as  intended  by  God 
to  be  a  shadow,  a  figure,  a  type  of  that  manner  of  attaining  the  supe- 
rior effect  which  had  from  the  beginning  entered  into  the  councils  of 
heaven,  and  with  a  view  to  which  all  the  services  that  pertained  to 
the  inferior  effect  had  been  established  according  to  the  pattern  shown 
to  Moses. 

When  we  lay  these  parts  of  the  apostle's  argument  together,  this 
conclusion  seems  clearly  to  follow,  that  in  his  apprehension  the  offer- 
ing of  Christ  upon  the  cross  was  a  true  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  has  as 
real  an  influence  in  procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  so  relieving 
the  conscience  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  as  the  sacrifices  under  the  law 
had  in  removing  those  legal  defilements  which  rendered  men  unfit  to 
approach  the  tabernacle. 

As  this  conclusion  is  the  most  direct  confirmation  of  the  Catholic 
opinion,  the  Socinians  have  employed  all  their  ingenuity  to  evade  the 
necessity  of  drawing  it ;  and  their  reasonings  upon  this  subject,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  them,  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  follow- 
ing heads : — 

1.  They  say  that  the  whole  language  and  reasoning  of  the  apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  merely  an  allusion  to  Jewish  customs;  that  it  was 
natural  for  an  apostle  of  Jesus,  who  had  been  bred  at  the  feet  of 
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Gamaliel,  to  endeavour  to  avail  himself  of  tiie  education,  in  which 
he  tells  us  he  had  profited  above  his  equals,  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
the  new  faith  which  he  had  embraced;  that  in  all  his  writings  Paul 
discovers  a  propensity  to  use  bold  figures  of  speech,  and  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  tlie  figure  which  pervades  this  Epistle, 
because  it  tended  to  magnify  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  writing.  Men,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rever- 
ence the  splendour  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  could  not  instantly  be 
reconciled  to  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 
The  apostle,  therefore,  decking  out  the  gospel  in  trappings  borrowed 
from  the  law,  presents  to  the  Hebrews,  a  sacrifice,  a  tabernacle,  and 
a  High  Priest :  and  although  he  knew  that  the  only  effect  of  the  death 
of  Christ  is  to  furnish  motives  for  that  repentance,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  forgiveness,  he  accommodates  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  law, 
to  give  this  effect  a  more  venerable  appearance.  The  prejudices  of 
the  J  ews  were  soothed  by  this  accommodation ;  but  it  was  not  intend- 
ed for  other  Christians;  and  we  miss  the  design  of  a  writer,  whose 
principle  it  was  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  we  form  our  notions 
of  the  gospel  from  a  manner  of  expressing  himself,  which  condescen- 
sion to  persons  of  a  particular  denomination  led  him  to  assume. 

This  account  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  cannot  proceed  from 
persons  who  entertain  an  exalted  idea  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
It  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  the  lowest  degree  of  inspiration  which 
can  be  supposed  necessary  to  render  the  Scriptures  a  safe  guide  into 
all  truth.  The  account  is  incorrect  in  representing  this  view  of  the 
connexion  between  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross,  as  peculiar  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  although  particu- 
lar circumstances  led  the  writer  of  that  epistle  to  give  a  fuller  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  yet  we  discover 
traces  of  the  same,  connexion,  both  in  the  law  itself,  and  in  different 
places  of  the  New  Testainent ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  incon- 
sistency between  all  that  is  said  by  this  writer  and  any  thing  that  is 
said  in  any  other  part  of  Scripture.  The  account  is  dishonourable  to 
this  writer,  because  it  represents  him  as  arguing  falsely,  and  using 
both  words  and  reasonings  with  an  intention  to  mislead. 

You  will  be  satisfied  of  the  dishonour  which  this  account  does  to 
tlie  writer  of  the  epistle,  if  you  attend  to  the  folloAving  circumstances : — . 

1.  The  words  xaOat^w  andayta^w,  which  had  a  received  meaning  in 
tlie  sacrifices  of  those  nations  to  whose  language  they  belong,  are 
applied  by  the  apostle,  according  to  that  sense,  to  the  sacrifices  under 
the  law  ;  and  in  the  same  discourse  they  are  applied  to  the  eflects  of 
the  death  of  Christ.  But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  abuse  of  figurative 
language  than  to  employ  words,  first  literally,  then  metaphorically 
and  in  the  progress  of  a  long  argument  often  to  alternate,  the  literal 
and  the  metaphorical  sense  of  them,  without  giving  any  notice  of  the 
change. 

2.  But  the  purport  of  the  apostle's  argument  does  not  admit  of  our 
understanding  these  words  metaphorically.  Whatever  were  the 
motives  which  led  the  apostle  to  argue  in  this  manner,  it  is  unques 
tionably  the  purport  of  his  argument  to  show,  that  Christ  is  a  high 
priest,  that  his  death  was  an  offering,  and  that  this  offering  attained 
the  end  of  sacrifice.     Now,  such  an  argument  requires  the  use  of  the 
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words  xa^aifw  and  oyia^w,  not  in  a  metaphorical,  but  in  the  Hteral  sense 
for  if  these  words  apply  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  hterally,  and  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  metaphorically,  then  the  whole  argument  is  a 
sophism,  and  the  apostle  is  guilty  of  something  much  worse  than  an 
abuse  of  figures,  he  is  a  false  reasoner. 

3.  The  apostle  says  expressly,  that  the  sacrifices  under  the  law 
were  shadows,  figures,  types  of  the  true  sacrifice  of  the  cross ;  i.  e. 
instead  of  applying  the  words  xa9ai^w  and  aytafco,  in  allusion  to  the  law, 
he  maintains  that  the  truth  of  the  terms  is  found  under  the  gospel, 
and  that  tlie  law  was  an  allusion  to  this  #uth.  You  will  observe,  that 
as  a  shadow  mast  present  the  outlines  of  the  body  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, as  a  T'DTtof ,  in  the  primary  sense  of  that  word,  must  express  the 
figure  of  that  body  by  the  stroke  of  which  it  was  formed  ;  so  in  the 
use  which  we  are  accustomed  to  make  of  the  words  type  and  antitype, 
there  must  be  a  resemblance  between  them,  because  it  is  by  means 
of  this  resemblance  that  the  one  thing  becomes  the  type  of  the  otlier. 
What  we  call  a  symbol  is  an  arbitrary  sign  of  something  past  or  pre- 
sent, whose  meaning  depends  upon  invention ;  and  we  understand 
that  any  one  thing  may  be  made  the  sign  of  another,  as  sounds  of 
thought,  and  written  characters  of  sounds.  But  what  we  call  a  type 
is  a  sign  of  something  future,  whose  nature  is  expressive  of  the  thing 
typified ;  and  there  could  be  no  connexion  between  the  two,  if  the 
thing  typified  were  destitute  of  that  which  is  characteristical  of  the 
type.  Hence,  when  Ave  say  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  typical  of  the 
Messiah,  we  mean  by  the  use  of  the.  word  Wpical,  that  their  nature 
somehow  corresponded  to  the  design  of  his  coming.  Had  they 
attained  the  end  of  sacrifice  completely,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  his  becoming  a  sacrifice ;  had  they  not  attained  it  in  any 
measure,  they  would  not  have  been  types  of  his  sacrifice ;  but  by 
purifying  the  flesh,  i.  e.  rendering  it  lawful  and  safe  for  persons  to 
approach  the  tabernacle,  who,  from  legal  uncleanncss,  or  sins  of 
ignorance,  could  not  have  approached  it  without  death,  and  yet  leav- 
ing the  consciences  of  the  worshippers  in  the  same  state  as  before,  they 
were  in  their  nature  fitted  to  typify,  i.  e.  to  exhibit,  by  an  imperfect 
resemblance,  that  sacrifice  which  relieves  the  conscience,  and  by 
which  "  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  tliey 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  The  logical  propriety 
of  terms,  therefore,  requires  that  we  ascribe  a  certain  efiject  to  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  and  that  we  ascribe  a  higher  eflect  of  the  same 
kind  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  which 
the  apostle  does ;  for  we  found  by  an  analysis  of  his  argument,  that 
he  speaks  of  both  effects  as  real.  And  thus,  if  we  only  give  the 
words  xaSai^u,  and  ayca^w,  in  his  discourse  the  same  interpretation 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  give  them  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  he  appears  to  be  strictly  accurate  in  the  use  of  the  term  -ri'rto^ ; 
w?iereas,  if  we  give  these  two  words  a  new  interpretation,  by  which 
we  make  him  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  figurative  language,  and  a  kind 
of  false  reasoning,  we  also  fix  upon  him  the  absurdity,  that  he  calls 
one  thing  a  type  of  another,  although  the  thing  typified  wants  that 
which  is  characteristical  of  the  type  ;  so  that  the  type  mentioned  by 
the  apostle,  instead  of  being  an  imperfect  representation,  has  more 
than  the  antitype  ;  and  the  things  to  which  these  names  are  applied 
41* 
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have  not  that  resemblance  in  kind,  without  which  the  names  have  no 
meaning. 

4.  To  all  that  has  been  said,  it  must  be  added,  in  the  last  place, 
that  the  apostle  is  not  here  handling  an  argument,  but  lie  is  address- 
ing a  great  body  of  people,  converted  from  Judaism  to  Christiajiity ; 
and  he  professes  to  relieve  their  minds  from  the  apprehension  of  im- 
piety in  forsaking  the  law  of  Moses,  by  stating,  that  all  the  sacrifices 
which  had  been  oftered  for  ages  according  to  the  law  were  superseded 
by  that  one  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  which,  being  the  truth  shadowed 
forth  by  them,  rendered  furtHer  offering  unnecessary.  The  argument 
was  most  satisfying  to  those  Jews  who  received  it  upon  the  authority 
of  the  apostle.  But  if  he  only  spoke  in  accommodation  to  their  pre- 
judices, he  dealt  unfairly  with  them ;  because  whenever  they  disco- 
vered, by  their  intercourse  with  other  Christians,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  Avas  in  reality  no  sacrifice,  the  scruples  which  the  apostle  had 
professed  to  remove  would  naturally  revive ;  and  since  he  had  as- 
sumed it  as  a  principle,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission  of  sins,  it  will  appear  to  them  their  safest  course  to  return 
to  that  religion  in  which  they  certainly  knew  that  blood  made  an 
atonement  for  the  soul. 

This  last  reason  is  stated  in  its  full  force  in  a  passage  of  this  epistle, 
xiii.  9 — 14  ;  in  reading  which  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  cere- 
monies of  the  law  were  familiar  to  the  persons  whom  the  apostle  is 
addressing ;  that  he  combats  teachers  who  endeavoured  to  di"aw  them 
back  from  the  simplicity  of  tha  gospel,  to  the  observance  of  these 
ceremonies  ;  and  that  his  epistle  was  written  about  eight  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

From  these  four  reasons  it  seems  to  follow,  that,  unless  we  hold  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  both  an  inconclusive  and 
a  sophistical  reasoner,  we  cannot  admit  the  first  position,  by  which 
the  Socinians  endeavour  to  evade  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  opinion  drawn  from  that  epistle ;  but  we  must  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  Jewish  sacrifices  are  there  spoken  of  as  involv- 
ing this  principle,  that  the  offering  on  the  cross  did  efficaciously  take 
away  sin  by  the  substitution  of  a  victim  for  the  sinner. 

2.  But  if  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  resolve  the  reasoning  of 
the  apostle  into  a  bare  accommodation  to  Jewish  customs,  or  a  moral 
lesson, — ^if  there  must  be  something  substantial  in  that  which  the 
Mosaic  ritual  shadowed  forth,  a  second  position  is  adopted  by  tliose 
who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  opinion.  It  is  the  refuge  to  which 
the  early  followers  of  Socinus  betook  themselves,  in  order  to  evade 
the  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross ;  and  it  coincides  with  that 
which  I  called  the  middle  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gos- 
pel remedy. 

They  said  that  under  the  law  the  priest  made  the  atonement ;  that 
it  was  not  the  victim,  which  was  of  little  value,  and  was  slain  by  the 
offerer  himself,  but  the  oblation  of  the  victim  by  the  priest,  which 
procured  forgiveness ;  and  that  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  ceremony  was  the  high  priest  entering 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  appearing  before  the  mercy-seat  for  the 
people.  They  learned  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  these 
typical  parts  of  the  law  were  fulfilled  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ ; 
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they  found  the  apostle  stating  the  superior  excellence  ot  his  priest- 
hood as  consisting  in  this,  that  he  went  not  into  the  holy  place  made 
with  hands,  but  into  the  true  holy  place,  i.  e.  heaven,  there  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us ;  and  they  understood  the  apostle  as 
saying  that  it  is  his  entering  there  which  makes  him  a  priest ;  for  so 
they  interpreted  these  words,  Heb.  viii.  4,  "  If  he  were  on  earth  he 
should  not  be  a  priest."  Upon  these  grounds  they  conceived  that  the 
priesthood  of  Christ  commenced  when  he  ascended  to  heaven,  and 
that  he  is  said  to  be  a  priest  for  ever  upon  this  account  only,  because 
he  continues  without  intermission,  through  his  power  and  favour  with 
God,  to  take  away  the  guilt  of  our  sins.  The  amount,  then,  of  the 
second  position  is,  that  Christ  was  not  truly  a  priest,  and  that  he  did 
not  ofier  any  real  sacrifice  while  he  was  upon  earth ;  but  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  merely  a  preparation  for  his  priesthood  which  is  exer- 
cised in  heaven. 

The  imperfection  of  this  system  is  obvious  to  any  person  who  carries 
the  whole  subject  in  his  mind.  The  priests  indeed  made  atonement, 
but  it  was  by  the  blood  of  the  victim  which  had  been  slain.  The 
high  priest  entered  in  once  a  year  into  the  holy  place,  but  it  was  with 
the  blood  of  the  goat  and  the  bullock,  both  of  which  he  had  on  that 
day  slain  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  he  reconciled  the  holy  place  by 
sprinkling  it  with  the  blood.  "  Every  high  priest  taken  Irom  among 
men,"  says  the  apostle,  Heb.  viii,  3, 4,  "is  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sin  ; 
wherefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to  offer." 
Jesus  then  performed  the  office  of  a  priest  in  offering  a  sacrifice,  but 
he  did  not  complete  the  office  by  that  act ;  for,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
types  of  the  law,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  carry  the  blood 
which  he  had  offered  into  the  holy  place.  Upon  this  account  he  went 
into  heaven  ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  of  the  apostle, 
"  If  he  were  on  earth  he  should  not  be  a  priest,"  i.  e.  if  he  had 
remained  on  earth  after  his  sacrifice,  no  part  of  his  actions  would 
have  corresponded  to  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest  into  the  holy 
place.  But  his  appearance  in  heaven  is  stated,  in  various  places  of 
the  Epistle,  as  subsequent  to  his  sacrifice,  and  as  deriving  its  efficacy 
from  the  blood  which  he  has  carried  thither.  We  are  led  to  consider 
him  as  completely  a  priest,  because  there  are  in  his  case  both  the 
mactatlon  and  the  oblation  of  a  victim  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
victim  is  conjoined  with  the  place  where  it  continues  to  be  pre- 
sented to  God,  in  all  the  views  of  the  excellence  of  his  priesthood. 

Thus,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  the  apostle's  reasoning, 
every  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  finds  its  accomplishment  in  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  and  the  analogy  between  the  two  dispensations  is  so 
entire  and  so  exact,  that  we  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  whole 
reasonmg.  According  to  that  system  which  is  adopted  in  the  second 
position,  a  large  portion  of  the  ceremonial  of  Jewish  sacrifice  has  no 
counterpart  under  the  gospel ;  Jesus  bears  the  name  of  a  priest 
without  having  done  what  is  characteristical  of  tliat  office  ;  and  that 
method  of  procuring  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  whicli  the  Scriptures 
reveal,  is  confounded  with  the  power  and  the  tenderness  which  the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession  exhibits  in  dispensing  them. 
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Section  V. 


The  argument  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  so  largely  appears  to 
me  coiiclusive.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  so  important  an  article  of 
our  faith  as  that  which  the  Catholic  opinion  involves,  should  rest  uj)on 
a  single  view  of  the  subject,  or  upon  the  pertinency  of  a  particular 
kind  of  phraseology ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  show  that  this 
opinion  is  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  that  the 
phuRses  employed  in  stating  it,  although  not  used  by  the  inspired 
writers,  are  clearly  warranted  by  the  revelation  which  they  have 
given,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  more  enlarged  survey  of  the  language 
and  the  views  upon  this  subject  which  the  Scriptures  present.  We 
shall  meet  in  this  survey  with  some  of  the  sacrificial  terms  which  we 
have  lately  been  considering;  but  if  we  find,  that  even  when  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Jewish  ritual  was  not  the  leading  idea,  the  amount 
of  what  the  inspired  writers  say  concerning  the  gospel  remedy  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  Catholic  opinion,  we  may  rest  without  hesita- 
tion in  the  conclusion  which  they  taught  us  to  draw  from  that 
resemblance. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  search  the  Scriptures,  that  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles  abound  with  allusions  to 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  even  when  no  express  quotation  is 
made ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  one  passage  the 
ground-work  of  all  that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  atonement.  That  passage  is  Isaiah  liii.  The  prophet, 
in  many  places  of  his  book,  blends  with  the  description  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  events  of  his  own  time,  as  types  of  that  glorious 
period;  but  in  this  chapter  he  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  every 
inferior  personage,  and  his  mind  is  completely  occupied  with  the 
illustrious  deliverer  that  was  to  come  to  Zion,  particularly  with  the 
nature,  the  character,  and  the  effects  of  his  sufferings.  The  ancient 
Jews  understood  this  chapter  to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  although  they 
certainly  did  not  enter  into  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  parts  of  it. 

But  to  us  it  is  interpreted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  relate  those  events  which  the  prophets  there 
foretold ;  and  when  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  which  his  predic- 
tion and  their  commentarj'-  throw  upon  one  another,  we  are  enabled 
to  arrange  that  support  which  the  Catholic  opinion  derives  from  the 
general  language  and  the  views  of  Scripture,  under  the  three  follow- 
ing heads  : — the  bitterness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  sufferer; — the  character 
uniformly  given  of  his  sufferings  as  a  punishment  for  sin  ; — and  the 
various  descriptions  of  the  effects  of  this  punishment.  These  three 
points,  collected  from  Scripture  in  one  complex  view,  constitute  the 
evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  pardon  by  the  substitution  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  in  place  of  the  punishment  due  to  sinners  is  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture. 

1.  The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  what  may  be  called  the  value 
of  the  suft'erhigs  of  Christ ;  because  had  they  been  of  little  value,  they 
could  not  have  answered  that  purpose  which  is  assigned  to  them  iti 
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the  Catholic  opinion.  I  need  not  particularly  quote  the  well-known 
texts  of  Scripture,  which  place  this  value  in  the  bitterness  of  the 
sufferings  cheerfully  undergone  by  an  innocent  and  exalted  person. 
The  whole  history  of  his  life  is  a  commentary  upon  the  significant 
words  of  the  prophet,  "  He  is  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief;"  for  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  any  kind  of  affliction,  and,  in  the 
hour  of  his  greatest  distress,  every  alleviation  was  removed  from  him. 
To  the  meanness  of  his  condition,  the  scorn  and  persecution  of  his 
enemies,  the  pains  of  his  body,  aiid  all  the  visible  circumstances  by 
which  death  to  him  was  aggravated,  there  falls  to  be  added  what  the 
New  Testament  calls  an  agony,  whicli  is  described,  Mark  xiv.  33, 
34;  Luke  xxii.  41 — 44;  John  xii.  27.     In  these  passages  we  meet 

with  the  following  terms,  ycvofiivoi  ev  aywua  ;  •^vxrj  ,uov  Tcta^axrai,;   rtf^avrtoj 

tuj^mrov;  cx9aiJ.8Ha9M,  to  be  amazed,  or  in  that  state  of  mind  which  we 
express  by  the  word  horror;  to  be  astonished,  stupified  with  grief: 
to  lose  for  a  little  the  power  of  exercising  the  mind ;  aSfj^ioinw,  extra 
popidi  confiortium  degere,  hominuni  vestigia  vitare,  to  have  the 
mind  stupified  and  absorbed  in  its  own  feelings.  The  expressions 
used  by  the  historians  paint  the  utmost  distress  of  mind,  during  which 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus  shrunk  at  the  prospect  that  lay  before  him  ; 
and  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  manifestly  refers  to  their  description 
when  he  says,  Heb.  v.  7,  "  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he 
had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and 

tears "Those  who  consider  Jesus  as  merely  a  man,  and  who  by 

consequence  must  consider  his  sufl^erings  as  no  atonement  for  sin,  find  it 
impossible  to  give  a  reasonable  account  why,  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
an  event  which  to  him  surely  was  no  great  evil,  he  should  discover 
an  agitation  of  mind,  so  unlike  that  firmness  which  many  other  men 
have  displayed  in  circumstances  to  outward  appearance  exactly 
similar.  But  those  who  hold  the  Catholic  opinion  consider  this 
agony  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Isaiah  liii.  10,  "  It  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him  ;"  and  of  these  words,  Isaiah  Ixiii.  3,  where  the 
Messiah  says  of  himself,  "  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me."  They  connect  this  agony 
with  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  on  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  and  although  they  presume  not  to 
explain  in  what  it  consisted,  yet  as  they  believe  that  the  wrath  of  God 
due  to  the  sins  of  the  world  was  laid  immediately  upon  Jesus,  they 
find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  his  spirit,  left  without  the  wonted 
measure  of  support  and  comfort  which  it  derived  from  its  union 
with  the  Word  and  from  the  presence  of  his  Father,  experienced  a 
darkness  and  desertion  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  sorrow  that 
man  can  inflict  is  light.  Some  have  applied  to  this  agony  that  article 
of  the  creed,  "  he  descended  into  hell."  But  as  we  know  that  these 
words  meant,  according  to  the  sense  of  those  who  first  introduced 
them  into  the  creed,  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  went  into  the  region  of 
departed  spirits  at  the  time  when  his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  so 
if  .we  believe  there  is  no  such  region,  we  are  not  warranted  by  the 
language  of  Scripture  to  apply  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  an  expres- 
sion which  will  seem  to  us  to  convey  that  they  were  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  punishment  of  the  damned. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  agony  which  shook  and  troubled 

3Q 
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the  spirit  of  Jesus,  it  was  connected  with  entire  resignation.  He  said 
in  the  time  of  it,  "  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ;  for  this  cause  came 
I  to  this  hour :"  and  at  all  other  times  he  spoke  of  his  sufferings  with 
a  readiness  to  encounter  them,  which  magnifies  his  character,  and 
adds  to  their  value.  The  innocence  of  Jesus  was  illustrated  by  his 
sufferings  ;  for  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  said,  liii.  8,  9,  according  to 
Bishop  Lowth's  translation,  "  he  was  taken  away  by  an  oppressive 
judgment ;"  "  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his 
mouth;"  so  it  appeared  upon  the  trial  which  he  underwent,  that  all 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  not  convict  him  of  sin.  One  of  his 
companions  on  the  cross,  while  he  acknowledged  that  he  himself 
received  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds,  declared  of  Jesus  that  he  had 
done  nothing  amiss  ;  and  the  disciple  who  betrayed  him,  after  having 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  his  private  as  well  as  his  public  life, 
is  introduced  in  the  gospels  repenting  of  his  foul  deed,  and  bearing 
the  most  unexceptionable  testimony  to  his  Master,  in  these  words, 
"  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood."  In  this 
manner  does  the  New  Testament  place  the  innocence  of  Jesus  fully 
in  our  view,  at  the  very  time  when  it  describes  his  sufferings.  But  it 
represents  him  as  much  more  than  innocent ;  for,  as  I  stated  formerly 
in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Hypostatical 
Union,  the  general  strain  of  the  New  Testament  leads  us  to  conjoin 
the  peculiar  value  which  is  there  affixed  to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
with  the  peculiar  dignity  of  his  person  ;  and  we  can  clearly  discern, 
in  those  purposes  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  which  the 
Scriptures  declare,  the  reason  why  they  have  dwelt  so  largely  upon 
the  divinity  of  his  character.  Thus  his  condescension  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  this,  that  he  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient 
to  the  death  of  the  cross  ;*  "  hereby  perceive  we,"  says  John,  "  the 
love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us;"t  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  commended  to  us  in  different  places,  by  his  giving  his  only 
begotten  vSon,  his  beloved  Son,  and  delivering  him  to  the  death  for 
us  ;  and  Jesus  is  never  classed  with  martyrs  or  other  righteous  men, 
who  ''  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death ;"  but  the  apostles,  in 
speaking  of  his  blood,  affix  to  it  a  preciousaess  infinitely  beyond  that 
of  any  blood  which  ever  was  shed. 

2.  The  second  point  to  be  collected  from  a  general  survey  of  the 
language  and  the  views  of  Scripture  is  this,  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  which  derived  such  a  value  from  the 
innocence  and  dignity  of  the  sufferer,  are  not  stated  as  mere  calamity, 
but  are  always  described  under  the  characters  which  belong  to  a 
punishment  of  sin.  God  is  never  represented  as  exercising  in  the 
sufferings  of  his  Son  that  right  of  sovereignty  which  belongs  to  the 
Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all,  but  as  inflicting  what  was  due  to  the 
transgression  of  his  law  ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  essentially  distm 
guished  from  all  other  men  in  this  respect,  that  he  did  not  know  sin, 
is  represented  in  these  sufferings  as  bearing  the  sins  of  others. 

The  different  expressions  by  which  this  character  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  is  intimated  may  be  reduced  to  two  general  classes  : 

•  Phil.  ii.  6— 8.  t  1  John  iii.  16. 
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1.  The  first  includes  all  the  prepositions  in  the  Greek  language 
that  are  employed  to  mark  substitution.     As  it  is  said  by  Isaiah  "  he 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  so  it  is  said  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  "  he  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  that  he  died  for  us,  that 
he  suff'ered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust."*     These  expressions 
certainly  suggest  the  notion  of  a  substitution,  in  which  the  sufferings 
and  dealii  of  one  person  are  instead  of  the  sufferings  and  death  which 
the  sins  of  others  deserved.     But  Socinus  has  led  the  way  to  all  who 
hold  any  part  of  his  system,  in  attempting  to  elude  this  notion,  by 
saying,  that  Christ's  suffering  for  sins  means  nothing  more  than  his 
suffering  for  this  end,  that  we  might  be  led  to  forsake  our  sins ;  and 
that  his  dying  for  us  only  means  his  dying  for  our  advantage.     No 
person  who  is  accustomed  to  study  language,  will  assert  in  answer  to 
this  interpretation,  that  for  necessarily  implies  substitution,  because 
every  scholar  knows  that  even  when  he  is   able   to  ascertain  the 
primary  meaning  of  a  preposition,  he  often  finds  that  primary  mean- 
ing so  qualified  by  the  words  Avith  which  the  preposition  is  joined, 
that  in  different  situations  it  appears  totally  different.     We  say  in 
English,  Christ  suffered  for  sins,  and  Christ  suffered  for  us  ;  but  every 
one  understands  the  preposition  for  to  have  different  meanings  in 
tliese  two  phrases.   We  explain  the  first,  Christ  suffered  upon  account 
of  sins;  the  second,  Christ  suffered  instead  of  the  sinners.     And  this 
ambiguity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  English  ;  in  Greek  also  the  same  pre- 
position vTit^  is  employed  to  express  these  different  ideas ;  for  we 
read,  1  Pet.  ii.  21,2  Cor.  v.   15,  X^wros  jrtaSfr,  artsearsi' irtf^  j^ftwv ;  l  Cor. 
XV.  3,  0-TiiBo.viv  V7is^  tiov  d^a^nwi/  gj^ucov.   The  propcr  meaning  of  v^i^  is  over, 
above.     It  suggests  primarily  the  notion  of  covering  ;  and  this  may 
be  applied,  either  to  the  covering  a  person  from  danger,  or  the  cover- 
ing a  thing  from  sight.     The  phrase  vhc^  tjficov  may  denote  any  kind  of 
benefit  which  we  derive  from  another  person  ;  but  it  marks  with 
peculiar  fitness  his  sustaining  that   harm  which  we  should  have 
sustained,  had  we  not  been  covered  by  him.   It  cannot  be  denied  that 
classical  writers  use  V7ts^  in  situations  where  a  substitution  is  plainly 
implied  ;  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  that  there  is  a  peculiar  emphasis 
in  the  application  of  this  preposition  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ.     For 
although  the  apostle  Paul,  Col.  i.  24,  speaks  of  toi^ naStjixat^i,  (lov  V7tt^  v^uv, 
yet  he  asks,  1  Cor.  i.  13,  i^f^iiavWo^  lotav^uOrj  V7ii^vy.uv;  intimating,  that 
even  although  his  enemies  should  crucify  him,  his  crucifixion  could 
not  give  him  that  kind  of  connexion  with  Christians  which  arose  from 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ.    In  the  other  phrase,  t-rtf^  aixa^tiuv,  irtf^  cannot 
denote  advantage  ;  and  without  a  violent  ellipsis  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  the  final  cause;  for  the  end  of  Christ's  sufferings  was  not  our 
sins,  but  the  remission  of  our  sins.     But  it  is  naturally  understood, 
according  to  a  frequent  use  of  this  preposition,  of  what  we  call  the 
antecedent  cause ;  that  cause  which,  having  a  previous  existence, 
produces  an   action.      Sins  existed    before   Christ   died,  and  their 
demerit  produced  his  sufferings ;   therefore  it  is  said,  artcdaviv  vrti^ 
oLixa^tiuv,  as  we  read  in  Isocrates,  'rf?^  fyv  Sovtei  ■toi^  ^fotj  Stxaj,*  and  often  in 
Latin,  pro  injuriis  ulcisci.     The  antecedent  cause  is  expressed  in 

*   Rom.  iv.  25  ;  v.  8.     1  Pet.  iii.  18. 
f  Isoc.  Plat.  p.  716.  Edit.  Basil. 
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different  places  of  Isaiah  liii.  by  the  preposition  5ta,  the  preposition 

most    commonly   used    in    that    sense.       iLreavnanoOrj  6ttt  raj  a.y.a^ria.i  r^jxu>v — 

6ia  faj  avo,ui.aj  avrwv  Tta^iboOri ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  appears  to  have  copied 
this  expression,  Rom,  iv.  25  ;  yet,  in  that  very  verse,  ^lo-  is  also  used 
to  mark  the  final  cause  ;  for  while  our  offences  were  the  antecedent 
cause  which  produced  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  our  justification  is  the 
end  obtained  by  his  resurrection.  n«ft  is  also  used  in  the  Greek 
Testament  for  this  purpose,  as  Rom.  viii.  3;  1  Peter  iii.  IS.  Hf^t 
aua^tu^v  means,  in  relation  to  our  sins  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  relation 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Septuagint,  where  what  is  rendered  in  our 
English  Bible,  "  he  shall  bring  for  liis  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,"  runs 
in  the  Greek,  oian,  ne^t,  tru  a^a^tuxi  g^?  rjfxa^rs.  This  expression,  therefore, 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  New  Testament  leads  us 
back  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law. 

There  is  one  Greek  preposition  yet  remaining,  w*'?  which  our  Lord 
himself  uses,  Matt,  xx.  28 ;  from  whence  the  apostle  Paul,  1  Tim.  ii, 
6,  probably  formed  the  compound  word  avtavf^ov.  It  is  well  known 
that  avti.,  which  perfectly  expresses  that  one  thing  is  set  over  against 
another,  conveys  the  nature  of  commutation,  substitution,  succession  : 
and  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  preposition  which  could  have 
marked  more  precisely  this  idea,  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  given  instead 
of  many.  Even  avti,,  however,  may  be  used  by  the  best  writers  in  a 
looser  sense,  for  the  advantage  of;  and  no  scholar  would  choose  to 
rest  an  important  article  of  faith  upon  the  strict  acceptation  of  a  pre- 
position. We  do  not  therefore  argue,  that  because  we  find  ine^.  ^la, 
and  avti  employed  upon  this  subject,  the  Catholic  opinion  is  unques- 
tionably the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  But  we  maintain,  that  if  there 
was  in  the  death  of  Christ  a  substitution  of  his  sufferings  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  it  could  not  have  been  more  naturally  or  significantly 
expressed  than  by  these  prepositions ;  and  that  the  meaning  which  a 
reader  whose  mind  is  unwarped  by  system  feels  himself  disposed  to 
affix  to  them,  and  the  violent  interpretations  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  evade  that  meaning,  create  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 

2,  But  there  is  a  second  class  of  expressions  in  Scripture,  in  which 
that  character  of  a  punishment  for  sin  which  seems  to  be  signified  by 
the  use  of  these  prepositions,  is  directly  applied  to  the  sufferings  of 
Christ. 

Isaiah,  after  having  said  "  he  was  wounded  for  our  ti'ansgressions, 
and  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,"  adds,  "rtaoSna  fi^j^w?  ?«'  avrov,  r^ 
fiio%u7ti,avtovr;fisviia£i^ucv;  (he  cliastisemeut  of  our  peace  was  upon  him, 
by  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  Again,  "avotuft,  he  shall  bear  their 
iniquities,  wj^wyxt,  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,"  This  language  of  the 
prophet  is  copied,  1  Peter  ii.  24,  and  it  is  referred  to,  Heb,  ix,  28. 
The  significancy  of  the  preposition  ova  in  the  compound  verb  avr,vsyxe 
lies  in  this,  that  as  Jesus  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  carried  our  sins  upward  when  he  bore  them ;  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance was  attended  to  in  the  use  of  this  compound  verb  appears 
not  improbable,  when  we  find  the  apostle,  Heb.  vii.  27,  applying  the 
same  verb  ava^i^u  first  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  which  were  lifted 
upon  the  altar,  and  then  to  the  offering  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  Socinus  and  his  followers  endeavour 
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vO  evade  the  force  of  the  expression  avr^viyxsv  dftagf  taj.  They  admit  that 
according  to  the  usual  sense  of  the  verb  the  phrase  is  properly  ren- 
dered as  in  our*translation,  "he  bare  our  sins."  But  they  say  that, 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  admit  of  a  literal  translation,  we 
are  to  consider  the  phrase  as  equivalent  to  another  which  is  used  in 
different  places  by  the  apostle  John,  "  his  taking  away  sins,"  i.  e.  his 
leading  us  to  forsake  them.  But  it  is  a  forced  mode  of  interpreting 
Scripture,  to  have  recourse  to  an  unusual  sense  of  a  phrase,  when 
that  sense  manifestly  omits  a  part  of  the  information  given  concerning 
the  subject  to  which  the  phrase  is  applied.  For  although  it  be  true 
that  Jesus  is  said,  John  i.  29,  1  John  iii.  5,  »'?»>'  ajua^i'tas,  yet  the  precise 
mode  of  taking  them  away  is  declared  to  be  by  bearing  them  ;  and 
although  the  scape-goat,  which  carried  the  sins  of  the  children  of 
Israel  into  the  wilderness  on  the  day  of  atonement,  may  be  considered 
as  a  type  of  Christ's  taking  away  sin,  yet  the  scape-goat  was  only 
one  part  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  for  that  day ;  and  when  all  the 
ceremonies  are  laid  together,  if  the  scape-goat  denoted  that  the  sins 
were  taken  away,  for  the  very  SLime  reason,  the  other  goat  which 
was  killed  on  that  day  must  be  considered  as  a  type  of  his  blood  being 
shed  for  sin. 

The  other  Avay  in  which  Socinus  and  his  followers  endeavour  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  expression  avrjvsyxiv  a^a^nas,  is  by  saying  that 
bearing  our  iniquities,  if  that  translation  be  admitted,  means  nothing 
more  than  that  they  were  the  occasion  of  his  suffering ;  as  a  person 
is  said  in  the  Old  Testament  to  bear  the  sins  of  his  ancestors,  when 
he  suffers  calamities  in  his  person  or  his  fortune,  which  he  would  no" 
have  endured  if  they  had  been  innocent.  But  this  method  of  evading 
the  natural  sense  of  the  phrase  by  no  means  answers  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  resorted  to.  For  it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  that 
part  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  by  which  posterity  may  be  thus 
said  to  bear  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  is  in  reality  an  extension  of 
the  punishment  of  sin,  which  is  declared  by  God  in  the  second  com- 
mandment, "  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children." 
This  extension  of  the  punishment  of  sin  demonstrates  in  a  striking 
manner  the  painful  nature  of  transgression,  and  calls  in  the  natural 
affection  of  parents  for  their  offspring  as  a  guard  to  their  own  inno- 
cence. In  every  case  therefore,  where  bearing  the  sins  of  others  is 
allowed  to  mean  suffering  of  which  these  sins  are  the  occasion,  that 
suffering  is  truly  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  with  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular case,  it  is  to  be  observed  farther,  that  we  are  not  left  to  sup- 
pose that  the  connexion  between  sin  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ  was 
incidental,  or  merely  the  result  of  the  general  constitution  of  nature  ; 
for  we  are  taught  by  a  variety  of  the  most  precise  expressions,  that 
this  connexion  was  specially  constituted  by  God,  and  that  in  it  are  to 
be  found  the  reason  and  the  intention  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Isaiah  says,  "the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him;"  but 
chastisement  always  means  suffering  connected  with  a  fault,  intended 
either  for  the  correction  of  the  person  who  endures  it,  or  for  an  ex- 
ample to  others.  As  chastisement  which  includes  death  cannot  be 
designed  to  correct  the  sufferer,  and  as  Jesus  stood  in  no  need  of  cor- 
rection, the  chastisement  which  he  endured  must  be  considered  as 
exemplary;  and  its  being  called  "the  chastisement  of  our  peace" 
42 
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clearly  means  that  the  punishment,  without  which  we  could  not  be 
restored  to  peace  with  God,  was  borne  by  him.  The  same  thing  is 
more  fully  expressed  by  Isaiah,  as  his  words  are  rendered  by  Bishop 
Lowth.  "The  Lord  made  to  meet  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all. 
It  was  required  of  him,  and  he  was  made  answerable." 

There  are  two  striking  expressions  to  this  purpose  used  by  the 
apostle  Paul.  The  one  is  in  2  Cor.  v.  21.  The  apostle  vindicates 
the  pei"sonal  innocence  of  his  Master  by  saying,  that  he  did  not  know 
sin.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  counted  and 
treated  as  a  sinner,  not  merely  in  the  judgment  of  men,  but  in  the 
judgment  and  by  the  appointment  of  God,  he  says,  that  God  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin.  This  most  significant  manner  of  marking  the  connexion 
between  his  sufferings  and  sin  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  Lev.  iv. 
29  ;  V.  9  ;  where  a  sin-offering  is  often  called  a.;tta^f>?ua,  a^a^na,  because 
it  was  ofiered  for  sin  ;  and  the  Latin  writers  intimate  the  same  con 
nexion  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  use  piaculum  both  for  the 
crime,  piacula  commissa,  and  for  the  victim  by  whose  death  the 
crime  was  supposed  to  be  expiated. 

The  other  expression  of  the  apostle  Paul  is.  Gal.  iii.  10,  13.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  kind  of  death  which  Jesus  died  clearly  implies 
a  substitution  for  sinners.  The  Jews  employed  other  methods  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  criminal.  But  they  did,  in  some  cases, 
hang  upon  a  tree  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  been  put  to  death 
for  a  crime.  They  were  forbidden  by  their  law,  however,  to  allow 
the  body  to  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree.  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.  "If 
a  man  have  connnitted  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  thou  hang  him  on  a  tree ;  his  body  shall  not  remain  all  night 
upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  bury  him  that  day,  (for  he 
tiiat  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God,)  that  thy  land  be  not  defiled."  The 
reason  of  this  order  is  plainly  no  part  of  the  civil  punishment ;  that 
was  completed  by  the  death  of  the  criminal,  and  by  the  infamy  of 
his  hanging  upon  a  tree ;  it  is  merely  a  declaration  of  the  light  in 
which  the  person  who  had  suffered  this  civil  pimishment  was  viewed 
by  God.  The  law  also  said,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth 
not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 
All  men,  as  transgressors  of  the  law,  were  subject  to  this  curse  ;  and 
Jesus,  in  order  to  redeem  them  from  the  curse,  was  made  a  curse  for 
them,  by  hanging  on  a  tree ;  for  when  we  consider  that  he  who  had 
power  to  lay  down  his  life,  had  certainly  power  to  choose  the  manner 
of  laying  it  down,  and  that  the  Scriptures  expressly  say,  "  he  was 
delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,"* 
we  cannot  but  consider  his  choosing  to  hang  upon  a  tree,  a  situation 
declared  by  the  ceremonial  law  to  be  accursed  of  God,  as  intended  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  although  he  himself  continued  in  all 
things  written  in  the  law  to  do  them,  his  death  was  not  merely  the 
infliction  of  human  law  upon  an  innocent  man,  but  a  suffering  which 
in  the  sight  of  God  was  penal. 

By  this  variety  of  the  most  marked  expressions  do  the  Scriptures 
present  to  us  the  sufferings  of  Christ  under  the  character  of  punish- 
ment, i.  e.  as  suffering  which  could  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 

•  Acts  ii.  23. 
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the  very  punishment  which  the  sinner  deserved,  but  which  was  laid 
upon  an  innocent  person  for  the  sins  of  others. 

3.  To  complete  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  CathoUc  opinion 
which  arises  from  a  general  survey  of  the  language  and  views  of 
Scripture,  we  have  now  to  attend  to  the  different  classes  of  expres- 
sion by  which  the  effects  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  described. 

1.  The  first  class  comprehends  all  those  expressions  in  which  the 
words  reconciliation,  propitiation,  atonement,  and  making  peace,  are 
connected  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Of  this  kind  are  the  follow- 
ing: Col.  i.  19,  20.  1  John  ii.  2:  iv.  10.  Rom.  iii.  25;  v.  11.  « It 
pleased  the  Father,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross, 
by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.  He  hath  set  him  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood.  By  him  we  have 
now  received  the  atonement." 

The  verbs  translated  reconcile  are  xaraxAasffu,  artoxarauacww;  and  the 
noun  rendered  atonement  is  xataXKaytj.  The  verbs  mean  nothing  more 
than  a  change  from  one  state  to  another,  but  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  introduced  determines  the  change  to  be  from  enmity  to 
friendship.  The  words  rendered  propitiation  are  derived  from  tJta^xw; 
a  verb  known  in  the  Greek  classics  to  denote  propiiiuTn  reddo,  the 
action  of  the  person,  who  in  some  appointed  method,  turned  away  the 
wrath  of  a  deity  ;  and  a  verb  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
to  express  the  action  of  the  priest,  who  by  presenting  the  sin-offering 
made  atonement  for  the  offerer.  As  these  actions  are  precisely  similar, 
both  are  expressed  by  the  verb  in  the  middle  voice.  Homer  says, 
oij>p  rifiiv  "-Exae^yov  iTM'jrssat.,  ie^a  pslaj  ;*  and  it  is  Said  of  the  priest  in  the 
Septuagint,  staaisrai,  or  e^acnato,  Tii^i  dutt^rtaj.f  But  when  the  interces- 
sion of  Moses  had  upon  one  occasion  turned  away  the  wrath  of  God, 
this  is  expressed  by  the  verb  in  the  passive,  aai^;;  Ku^toj.t  As  the  use 
of  the  verb  aasxw  in  the  Septuagint  is  thus  exactly  agreeable  to  the 
classical  sense  of  it,  it  seems  natural  to  understand,  in  the  same  sense, 
the  words  derived  from  that  verb  which  are  applied  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  express  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  words  are, 
IxiKSfio;,  which  having  been  applied  in  the  law  to  the  sin-offering  is 
applied  1  John  ii.  2.  and  iv.  10.  to  our  Saviour;  and 'W7')7^iov,  Rom. 
iii.  25,  which  may  be  rendered,  as  in  our  English  Bible,  propitiation, 
by  supplying  >u.ua,  but  which  from  the  analogy  of  x^i-ttj^uov,  iiovuvT^tj^wv, 
^vgiarstr^^cof,  supplying  iSjj'fta,  should  rather  be  translated  propitiatory  or 
mercy-seat ;  a  sense  of  the  word  which  has  been  eagerly  laid  hold  of 
by  some  of  the  Socinians,  but  which  appears  to  be  not  less  adverse  to 
their  system  than  the  word  propitiation,  because  the  mercy-seat  never 
was  approached  without  blood.  There  is  only  one  place  in  the 
New  Testament,  Heb.  ii.  17,  in  which  the  verb  aatjxw  is  applied  to 
our  Saviour.  Although  the  construction  be  not  exactly  the  same  as 
m  the  Septuagint,  where  the  noun  is  governed  by  rts^i,  it  is  plain  that 
the  sense  of  the  verb  is  totally  changed  if  it  be  translated,  as  the 
Socinians  propose,  taking  away  sin,  i.  e.  destroying  its  power  in  the 
sinner;  for  here  is  a  third  person  intervening  between  God  and  the 
sins  of  the  people,  whose  action  in  turning  away  wrath  is  expressed, 
as  in  Homer  and  in  the  Septuagint,  by  the  middle  voice  of  aa-xw, 

•  Horn.  II.  i.  147.  f  Levit.  v.  i  Exod.  xxxii.  14. 
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It  appears  then,  that  the  amount  of  all  the  expressions,  compre- 
bended  under  the  first  class,  is  precisely  that  which  the  apostles  have 
sometimes  stated,  when,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Clirist,  they  say, 
"  we  are  saved  from  wrath  by  him  :"  and  no  person  who  reads  the 
Scriptures  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  wrath  is.  For  although, 
in  the  refinement  of  some  modern  systems,  it  is  counted  a  degradation 
of  the  Supreme  Being  to  ascribe  to  him  what  has  been  called  punitive 
justice,  there  are  no  views  of  the  divine  govermnent  more  frequent  or 
more  clear  in  Scripture,  than  those  upon  which  this  attribute  is  rested. 
When  we  open  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  justice  and  judgment 
accompanying  mercy  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Almighty,  and  many 
of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  in  proof  of  the  placability  of 
the  divine  nature,  contain  this  clause  ;  "who  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty."*  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with 
examples,  in  which  the  hatred  of  sin  often  ascribed  to  the  Almighty 
was  made  manifest  by  awful  punishments  of  the  wicked;  and  one  of 
these  examples  is  thus  interpreted  by  Jude ;  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
rtgoxEtiTtti,  Sfiyfta,  rtugof  tttcoi'iou  Sixj^K  i>rt£;KO'^(Tat.t  John  the  Baptist  introduces 
the  new  dispensation,  by  declaring  that  if  any  one  believed  not  on 
the  Son  of  God,  97  o^yrj  ©eou  jusm  trt'  avtov-X  The  character  of  the  new 
dispensation  is  tlius  drawn  by  Paul,  Rom.  i.   18,  aTtoxuxvTtt erai  ^o^  o^yi; 

@£ov  art'  ovgtti/OD  frtt  7ia6av  aasSftav  xat.  a8i,xi.av  avO^corHoV  nOt  a  transient  emOtioU, 

but  a  fixed  purpose  to  punish  transgression.  This  expression  of  the 
law,  f/tot  fxSixjjritj,  lyio  avta-Tiobioau,,  is  quoted  as  the  principle  of  that 
punishment  of  which  he  shall  be  thought  worthy  who  despises  the 
gospel. §     Retributive  justice  is  thus  accurately  described,  2  Thess.  i. 

6,    Etrffg  hxaiov  rta^a  ©59  a,vta.Tiobovva.t,  -foi;  ^^'KiSovaw  vfxai  ^\i^iv'    and    although 

immediate  and  tem|)oral  calamities  are  not  the  standing  method  of 
executing  retributive  justice,  as  they  were  in  part  under  the  former 
dispensation,  yet  the  future  judgment  which  the  gospel  reveals,  and 
unto  which  the  wicked  are  .said  to  be  reserved,  is  called  j^Atfga  o^yr^i,  and 
is  described  both  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  terms  which  imply 
the  most  complete  display  of  what  those  who  hold  the  Catholic 
opinion  mean  by  the  punitive  justice  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver. 

Such  are  the  descriptions  of  the  Almighty  which  pervade  the 
Scriptures,  and  they  clearly  explain  to  us  that  effect  of  the  death  of 
Christ  which  is  marked  by  the  first  class  of  expressions.  The  gospel, 
proceeding  upon  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  assumes,  as  its  prin- 
ciple, that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins  ; 
and  declaring  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  not  take  away 
sins,  it  deduces  from  thence  the  necessity  of  a  better  sacrifice.  It 
asserts,  Heb.  ii.  10,  that  it  became  him  by  whom  and  through  whom 
are  all  things,  to  make  the  Captain  of  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings  ;  tn^intv  a.vt^,  i.  e.  that  there  was  a  fitness  in  them  resulting 
from  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  and  by  representing  them  as 
vicarious  punishment,  with  which  reconciliation  and  atonement  are  con- 
nected, it  teaches  clearly  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  turned  away  from  the 
sinner,  by  the  punishment  which  he  deserved  being  laid  upon  another. 

The  Socinians  endeavour  to  evade  the  argument  drawn  from  the 

•  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  -j-  Jude  7. 

%  John  iii.  36.  §  Heb.  x.  28—30. 
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first  class  of  expressions,  by  maintaining  that  reconciliation  means 
nothing  more  than  the  taking  away  the  enmity  which  we  entertained 
against  God  ;  that  it  is  nowhere  said  in  Scripture  that  God  is  recon- 
ciled to  us  by  Christ's  death,  but  that  we  are  everywhere  said  to  be 
reconciled  to  God  ;  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  can  produce  no  change 
in  God,  and  that  the  change  must  be  brought  about  in  man  ;  that 
there  can  be  no  need  of  reconciling  God  to  man,  when  he  had  already 
shown  his  love  to  man  so  far  as  to  send  his  Son  to  reconcile  man  to 
God.  But  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  punitive  justice 
of  God,  I  would  farther  observe,  that  as  the  term  which  we  translate 
reconcihation  implies  a  previous  enmity  or  variance  which  was 
mutual,  so  the  Scriptures  explicitly  declare,  by  all  those  views  of  the 
Almighty  which  I  have  been  collecting,  that  there  was  an  enmity  on 
God's  part ;  and  the  exhortation  to  lay  aside  the  enmity  on  our  part 
proceeds  upon  this  foundation,  that  the  enmity  on  God's  part  is  taken 
away  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  i^iaXKatttaOav  and  words  connected  with 
it  are  five  times  applied  in  the  New  Testament  with  respect  to  God  : 
Rom.  V.  10,  11  ;  xi.  15;  Ephes.  ii.  16;  Col.  i.  20,  21.  In  this  last 
passage  particularly  there  is  implied  a  previous  enmity  or  variance 
which  was  mutual.  The  words  are  twice  used  with  respect  to  man  ; 
Matt.  V.  24  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  11.  In  both  these  passages  the  meaning  is, 
see  that  he  be  reconciled  to  thee  ;  for  in  both  the  person  addressed  has 
done  the  injury.  The  verb  8i.^rKattiG9ai,  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  1  Sam.  xxix.  4.  If  you  read  2  Cor.  v.  18 
— 21,  the  passage  upon  which  the  Socinians  ground  their  argument, 
you  will  be  satisfied  that  their  method  of  interpreting  reconciliation 
leaves  out  half  its  meaning.  Here  is  a  previous  act  of  God,  who  hath 
reconciled  all  things  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  does  not  count  to 
men  their  trespasses,  and  who  committed  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  the 
word  or  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ;  and  subsequent  to  this  act  of 
God  there  is  the  execution  of  that  ministry,  by  their  beseeching  men 
to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  ministry  is  distinct  from  the  act  of  God, 
because  God  does  not  immediately  receive  all  sinners  into  favour  by 
his  Son,  but  requires  something  of  those  to  whom  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation is  published,  in  order  to  their  being  saved  by  it.  But  the 
ministry  could  not  have  existed  had  not  the  act  of  God,  reconciling  all 
things  to  himself,  previously  taken  place  ;  and  accordingly  the  very 
argument  by  which  the  apostle  urges  the  exhortation  committed  to 
him  is  this  ;  "  for  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,"  i.  e.  God  hath 
provided  a  method  by  which  we  may  be  assured  that  his  anger  is 
turned  away  from  us;  it  only  therefore  remains  that  ye  return  to  hin). 

2.  The  second  class  comprehends  those  expressions  in  which  we 
read  of  redemption ;  as  1  Peter  i.  18  ;  Eph.  i.  7.  "  Ye  were  redeemed 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ ;  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood."  As  our  English  word  redeem  literally  means,  I  buy  back, 
so  y^'j-f^ooi  artoxvr^cdcts,  the  Greek  words  used  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
properly  applied  to  the  action  of  setting  a  captive  free  by  paying 
%vt^ov,  a  ransom ;  and  thus  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  presented  under 
the  particular  view  of  a  price,  by  the  payment  of  which  we  are  set  free. 

Those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  opinion  attempt  to  with- 
draw the  support  which  it  appears  to  receive  from  this  class  of  ex- 
pressions by  the  following  reasoning.     It  is  impossible,  they  say,  to 
42*  3  R 
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apply  these  expressions  in  their  hteral  acceptation  to  the  eflect  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  For  as  a  ransom  is  always  paid  to  the  perso-n 
by  whom  the  captive  is  detained,  and  as  we  were  the  servants  of 
Satan,  these  expressions,  literally  understood,  would  imply  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  a  price  paid  to  Satan.  Since  we  must  depart 
from  the  literal  sense,  it  seems  most  natural  to  understand  redemption 
as  equivalent  to  deliverance ;  for  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
God's  redeeming  his  people  from  trouble,  from  death,  from  danger, 
when  no  price  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  ;  and  Moses,  who  was 
the  instrument  employed  by  God  to  deliver  his  people  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  is  called,  Acts  vii.  35,  ^.vt^oittji.  But  if  redemption 
means  nothing  more  than  a  deliverance  from  sin,  as  effectually  as  if 
a  ransom  had  been  paid,  the  second  class  of  expressions  gives  no  real 
support  to  the  Catholic  opinion ;  and  is  not  inconsistent  either  with 
the  Socinian  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  deliverance  to  the  influence 
of  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  or  with  the  Middle  opinion, 
which  ascribes  it  to  the  power  acquired  by  the  Redeemer. 

This  reasoning  proceeds  upon  a  principle  which  is  readily  admitted, 
that  both  the  English  and  the  Greek  words  are  often  extended  beyond 
their  original  signification.  Although  they  denoted  primarily  deliver- 
ance from  captivity  by  paying  a  ransom,  they  are  applied  to  deliver- 
ance from  any  evil,  and  they  are  used  to  express  deliverance  by  any 
means.  Almost  all  other  words,  which  originally  denoted  a  particular 
manner  of  doing  a  thing,  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  extension  of 
meaning,  and  it  is  the  business  of  sound  criticism  to  determine,  by 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  how  far  the  primary  sig- 
nification is  to  be  retained,  or  with  what  qualifications  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  every  particular  application.  Now  when  we  judge  in 
this  manner  of  the  second  class  of  expressions,  the  following  remarks 
naturally  present  themselves. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  depart  from  their  literal  meaning,  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ.  For  according 
to  the  true  statement  of  the  Catholic  opinion,  we  are  considered  as 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  our  sins  deserved,  as 
prisoners  waiting  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  as  released  by 
the  death  of  Christ  from  this  condition.  Deliverance  from  the  dominion 
of  sin  and  the  power  of  Satan  is  a  secondary  effect,  a  consequence  of 
the  application  of  the  remedy ;  redemption  of  our  bodies  from  the 
grave  is  another  effect  still  more  remote.  Both  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  is,  our 
deliverance  from  punishment,  what  the  apostle  calls  the  curse  of  the 
law ;  and  this  punishment  being  in  the  power  of  the  lawgiver  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  inflicted,  the  ransom,  in  consideration  of  which  it 
is  remitted  and  the  condemned  are  set  free,  may  be  said  to  be  given 
to  him.  2.  Although  a  captive  may  be  released  without  any  ransom, 
and  although  ^vu,  or  verbs  derived  from  ^vt^ov,  may  be  employed  most 
naturally  to  express  such  a  gratuitous  release,  yet  this  extension  of 
the  primary  meaning  of  those  words  is  excluded  from  the  case  to 
which  they  are  applied  in  the  New  Testament,  because  a  ^vtQov  is 
there  expressly  mentioned.  When  a  Greek  author,  in  relating  the 
release  of  a  prisoner,  speaks  repeatedly  of  artoira,  or  xvt^a,  as  Homer 
does  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  it  camiot  be  supposed  that  the  re- 
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demption  was  without  price.  Every  one  feels  this  effect  of  intro- 
ducing the  noun  ^vt^ov,  when  the  captive  was  detained  hy  force  under 
the  power  of  an  enemy ;  and  the  significancy  of  the  noun  is  not  in  the 
least  diminished,  when  the  prisoner  is  redeemed  from  a  captivity 
which  the  Scriptures  represent  as  judicial.  The  ^vr^ov  indeed,  in  that 
case,  is  not  a  price  from  which  the  lawgiver  is  to  derive  any  advan- 
tage ;  it  is  the  satisfaction  to  justice  upon  which  he  consents  to  remit 
the  sentence  ;  but  still  the  mention  of  a  y^vr^ov  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  a  gratuitous  remission.  3.  The  Septiiagint  has  used  the  word 
xvt^ov  in  two  places,  to  denote  the  consideration  upon  which  a  judicial 
sentence  was  remitted.  There  was  the  r.vt^a  ■^v^yji,  Exod.  xxx.  12-16, 
called  in  our  translation  the  atonement-money ;  half  a  shekel  given 
for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  by  every  one  who  was  numbered, 
upon  all  occasions  when  the  number  of  the  people  was  taken,  that 
there  might  be  no  plague  among  them.  There  was  also  ^f  ^f  a  Ti^i^totoxuv. 
The  first-born  of  every  animal  was  sacred  to  the  Lord.  But  God 
declared,  Numb.  iii.  12,46-51,  that  he  took  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi, 
instead  of  the  first-born  of  all  the  tribes,  on  which  account  they  are 
called  ^vr^a  rtgwroroxuj/ ;  and  as  the  whole  number  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
fell  short  of  the  first-born  males  of  all  the  other  tribes  by  some  hun- 
dreds, the  Lord  required  for  every  one  of  this  odd  number  the  sum  of 
five  shekels,  which  is  called  in  our  translation,  the  redemption-money, 
in  the  Greek,  ^.vt^a  tuv  Ttuova^ovtuv.  Here,  then,  is  ^vr^ov,  which  is 
known  to  denote  in  classical  writers,  a  ransom  paid  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  a  captive,  applied  in  the  Septuagint,  by  a  most 
natural  extension  of  meaning,  to  the  consideration  given  for  deliver- 
ance from  death ;  an  evil  which  the  person  so  delivered  could,  in  no 
other  way,  have  escaped,  any  more  than  the  captive  could  have  re- 
covered his  liberty  without  the  ransom ;  and  the  same  idea  is  followed 
out  in  the  New  Testament.  For  as  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  viyo^aaefjtc 
^'^j?? ;  and  as  Peter,  i.  18,  in  describing  the  price,  has  a  manifest  refer- 
ence to  the  atonement-money  and  redemption-money  of  the  law,  so 
the  price  by  which  we  are  bought  and  redeemed  is  called,  Matt.  xx. 
28,  ^vrgof  wT'trtoxT.wi';  and  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  avtavr^ov  irti^  rtwruv.  Whether, 
then,  we  interpret  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  classical 
Greek,  or  according  to  that  which  has  been  called  the  Hellenistical 
Greek,  i.  e.  the  Greek  spoken  by  those  Hebrews  who,  living  mostly 
in  the  Grecian  cities,  used  that  universal  language,  but  corrupted  it 
by  many  Hebrew  idioms  ;  we  cannot  avoid  considering  the  second 
class  of  expressions  as  suggesting  that  something  v/as  given  for  our 
deliverance.  And  thus,  the  second  class  of  expressions,  by  which  the 
Scriptures  mark  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ,  exactly  coincides  as 
to  its  amount  with  the  first.  The  first  class  represents  the  wrath 
which  the  sins  of  mankind  deserved,  as  turned  away  by  the  sufferings 
which  another  endured  ;  the  second  class  represents  prisoners  under 
sentence  of  death  for  sin  as  set  free,  upon  account  of  the  sufferings  by 
which  another  paid  a  ransom  for  their  souls. 

3.  The  third  class  comprehends  all  those  passages,  in  which  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ.  The  words 
commonly  used  in  the  Greek  Testament  for  this  purpose  are  aftj^^t  and 
a^eat;.  The  verb,  which  signifies  mitto  a  me,  may  be  applied  in  man_, 
different  situations  ;  the  meaning  is  always  understood  to  be  qualified 
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by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  may  easily  be  accommodated  to 
that  which  we  mean  by  forgiveness.  P^or,  as  every  sin  involves  an 
obligation  to  punishment,  when  the  Lawgiver  sends  away  from  hijn 
the  sin,  lie  cancels  the  obligation  and  declares  his  resolution  not  to 
inflict  the  punishment  which  the  transgression  of  his  law  deserved. 

The  Socinians  argue  from  the  frequent  use  of  this  expression  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  forgiveness  of  sin  is  an  act  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  remission  of  a  debt,  A^trfii,  is  applied,  in  classical  writers, 
to  both  acts  ;  for  we  read  (vpi-rmc  ai-tov  x^fov^,  and  a^irniv  as  tov  iyxxrj^ato^:* 
and  our  Lord  seems  to  teach  us  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  acts  by  giving  sins  the  name  of  debts,  and  applying  to  them  under 
this  name  the  verb  a$t>;^i.  Thus,  one  of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  \s,a^ii  r-i^iiv  -ta  o^ii,-Kr^ixa.-ta.  iifx.uiv ;  and  in  the  parable,  Matt,  xviii.  the 
Almighty  is  represented  as  a  master  who  says  to  the  servant  that 
owed  him  ten  thousand  talents,  7ta.aavT^vQ^ia.rivixiwriva^Yixa.  mi.  This 
manner  of  expression  certainly  proceeds  upon  an  obvious  resemblance 
between  the  two  subjects:  the  creditor  has  a  perfect  right  to  demand 
payment  of  his  debt ;  the  lawgiver  has  a  perfect  right  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  the  transgression  of  the  law;  and  therefore,  when  the  one 
remits  the  debt,  and  the  other  forgives  the  transgression,  they  do  what 
no  person  is  entitled  to  require  of  them.  But  the  New  Testament,  in 
order  to  guard  us  against  inferring  from  this  resemblance,  that  the 
act  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  in  forgiving  sin  is  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  act  of  a  creditor  who  remits  a  debt  without  asking  payment,  con- 
nects the  forgiveness  of  sins  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  else- 
where declared  to  have  been  shed  as  a  punishment  of  sin.  For  it  is 
not  only  said  that  remission  of  sins  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant  preached  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  expressions  which  might  be 
reconciled  with  the  Socinian  system  that  the  Gospel  is  merely  a  de- 
claration of  forgiveness  :  but  it  is  said.  Acts  xiii.  38,  5ia  tovT-ou,  through 
the  means  of  this  man,  v^iiv  a^saii  a^a^-eMv  xa.-fa,yyi%%i-to.v.  And  the  means 
employed  by  this  man  are  explained  in  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing: 1  John  i.  7,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin  ;"  Rev.  i.  5,  "  To  him  that  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood."  And  still  more  expressly.  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  and  Eplies.  i.  7 ; 
in  which  last  passage  the  remission  of  sin  is  introduced  as  the  expli- 
cation of  that  redemption  or  release  from  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  both  are  ascribed 
to  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  plain  therefore,  that  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  there  did  not  appear  any  inconsistency 
between  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  laying  the  punishment  of  them 
upon  another ;  and  by  declaring  the  intimate  connexion  between 
these  two,  they  give  their  sanction  to  that  leading  principle  in  the 
statement  of  the  Catholic  opinion,  which  distinguishes  the  act  of  a 
lawgiver  who  in  forgiving  sins  has  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
law,  from  the  act  of  a  creditor  who  in  remitting  a  debt  disposes  of  his 
property  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  The  last  expression  by  which  the  Scriptures  mark  the  death  of 
Christ  is  that  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  justified  by  his  blood,  and 
through  faith  in  his  blood. 

•  ScapultB  Lexicon,  in  verb,  o^ijjut. 
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I  mean  not  to  speak  at  present  of  many  questions  respecting  that 
act  of  God  called  justification,  which  will  find  their  proper  place 
under  the  application  of  the  Gospel  remedy.  But  as  the  change  upon 
our  condition,  which  is  implied  in  the  word  justification,  and  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  corresponds  most  exactly 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  reasonableness  of  the  Catholic 
opinion  rests,  I  cannot  better  conclude  the  defence  of  that  opinion, 
than  by  illustrating  this  particular  view  of  the  subject.  And  for  that 
purpose  I  shall  take,  as  the  ground  of  my  observations,  that  part  of 
the  apostle  Paul's  writings,  in  which  he  discourses  fully  of  justifica- 
tion through  the  death  of  Christ,  I  mean  Rom.  iii.  19 — 31. 

The  word  Sixmos  is  used  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  in  a  sense  to  which  nothing  perfectly  analogous  occurs  in 
classical  writers.  The  sense  is  called  forensic,  i.  e.  it  expresses  the 
act  of  a  Lawgiver  or  judge  pronouncing  a  person  righteous  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  so  as  to  be  acquitted  from  all  obligation  to  punishment. 

Rom.  viii.    33,   Ttj  tyxaXeaii,  xata  exXcxtoiv  @tov  ;  ©toj  o  bt,xat,ocov.  T'tj  6  xatax^wuiv  i 

the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Psalmist,  Ps.  cxliii.  2. 

Kai  fit]  iiaAOrji  ftf  x^isiv  fifta,  tov  BovT^ov  aov,  oT't  ov  SixaiiodtjaetM  {vwrttof  nov  rta^  ^uv. 

The  apostle,  who  had  just  been  quoting  the  ancient  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews,  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  of  the  Psalms  in  his  view, 

when  he  says,  Rom.  iii.  20,  ^lo*'  tl  i^yuv  vo/j-ov  ov  SixaMOr^attai  naaa  cajl 
tvurttouavtmj.5Laya^voij.ovirtcyi'ioai.iana^-ti.ai.       This  is  the  COUclusion  from  the 

preceding  part  of  his  discourse,  in  which  he  has  proved  that  all,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  under  sin,  and  the  whole  world  inobixoi  t<p  ©fw. 
It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  justification  or  acquittal  of  men  in  the 
sight  of  God  cannot  arise  out  of  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  if,  as  the 
apostle  has  shown,  a  law  was  given  by  revelation  to  the  Jews,  and 
was  written  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles,  it  would  appear  when 
they  came  before  their  Judge,  that  all  of  them  knew  what  sin  was, 
and  therefore  that  all  of  them  deserved  to  be  condemned  for  being 
sinners.  But  how  can  those  who  deserve  to  be  condemned  as  sinners 
be  justified  by  a  righteous  God  ?  The  apostle  had  asserted,  Rom.  i. 
17,  that  a  method  of  doing  this  was  revealed  in  the  gospel :  which 
method  is  the  explication  of  that  saying  found  in  the  law,  "  The  just 
by  faith  shall  live."  But  before  he  comes  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
his  assertion,  he  throws  in  a  long  discourse,  the  purport  of  which  is 
to  show  that  there  is  not  upon  earth  a  person  Sixatoj  tlf^yior,  and  there- 
fore that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justification,  it  cannot  be  Siofo^ov. 
Having  established  this  point,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  gospel, 
he  repeats  his  assertion  in  the  21st  verse,  with  an  addition,  which  he 
is  now  entitled  to  make  ;  x'^ii  wfxov,  i.  e.  abstractedly  from  law,  inde- 
pendently of  the  precepts  contained  in  the  Mosaic  system,  or  written 
on  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  yet  not  in  opposition  to  the  law,  for  this 
method  of  justifying  men  was  witnessed,  i.  e.  foretold  and  foreshown 
by  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  method  of  justifying  men,  which 
is  independent  of  law,  and  yet  was  witnessed  by  the  law,  is  called 
most  significantly,  Si.xMo(}w>;ecov.  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  in  part 
explained  by  its  being  opposed,  Rom.  x.  3,  to  t^ta  Sixaiortir*?.  The 
apostle  has  shown  that  idMSixMoawr;^  or,  ^ixcuomr}  Siavofiov,  Gal.  ii,  2i, 
does  not  exist;  and  therefore,  the  method  of  justifying  men  may  most 
properly  be  called  BixMoawr;  ©tov,  because  it  must  be  such  as  God  is 
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pleased  to  appoint.  But  this  name  implies  further  that  it  is  a  method 
becoming  that  God  who  is  just;  a  part  of  the  sigiiificaiicy  of  the 
name  which  the  apostle  places  fully  in  our  view,  when  he  comes  to 
explain  the  method.  But  before  he  gives  the  explication,  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  method  which  he  is  going  to  explain  from  justification 
flf^ywi/  or  Stifo^oi),  by  this  addition,  Sm  ^ifjrfwf  it^aov  x^vatov ;  and  he  says 
it  extends  to  all  who  believe,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  because  in 
this  respect  there  was  no  distinction  between  them,  that  all  stood  in 
need  of  the  revelation  of  such  a  method,  since  by  having  sinned  they 
had  come  short  of  that  approbation  which  proceeds  from  God,  and 
their  actions,  however  agreeable  to  the  maxims  and  customs  of  the 
world,  could  not,  when  tried  in  his  righteous  judgment,  entitle  them 
to  a  sentence  of  acquittal. 

The  necessity  of  a  method  of  justifying  men,  not  formerly  revealed 
Deing  now  fully  proved,  and  the  method  being  discriminated  from 
every  other  by  the  names  applied  to  it,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate the  propriety  of  these  names,  by  explaining  what  it  is.  His  ex- 
plication is  found  in  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  verses.  The  apostle 
has  introduced  into  this  short  description  the  great  principles  upon 
which  the  reasonableness  of  the  Catholic  opinion  rests,  and  the  chief 
of  those  Scripture  expressions  by  which  the  truth  of  it  is  proved.  He 
begins  with  ascribing  this  method  of  justifying  men  to  the  free  grace 
of  God.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  justification  is  granted  to 
them  Sw^fav,  as  a  free  gift ;  because  their  works  did  not  entitle  them  to 
acquittal,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  good-will  of  the  Lawgiver,  they 
must  have  been  condemned.  But  this  free  gift  is  dispensed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  The  Lawgiver  does  not  simply  justify,  but  he  justi- 
fies through  the  redemption  that  is  in  or  by  Jesus  Christ.  ArtoxuT'^wMj 
suggests  that  the  vmBixoi  were  delivered  from  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  law  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom ;  and  necessarily 
implies  the  good  will  of  the  ransomer.  This  interpretation  of  the 
word  is  confirmed  by  our  being  told  immediately  after,  that  the  vmSlxoi, 
were  delivered,  not  merely  by  the  power,  but  by  the  blood  of  the 
ransomer ;  for  the  apostle  adds,  "  whom  God  set  forth,  or  exhibited  to 

the  world,  i'Ka6T'r;^t,ov  8ttt  *»;?  rtKJTfwj  iv  T'9  avTfov  otftari.'"     Whether  i%a(3ty;^tov  be 

translated  a  propitiation  or  a  propitiatory,  the  amount  is  the  same. 
Either  way  his  blood  is  the  mean  of  turning  away  wrath ;  and  we 
found  formerly  that  there  is  not  only  consistency,  but  the  most  inti- 
mate connexion  between  his  blood  propitiating  the  lawgiver,  and 
being  the  ransom  by  which  the  vftoSixov  are  set  free. 

The  purpose  for  which  God  chose  this  particular  manner  of  dis- 
playing his  grace  in  justifying  sinners  is  next  mentioned.     Ec?  tvStv^w 

trji  St,x(uo(ivvr;i  avtov ;   rt^oj  f cSftltv  ttj^  Sixcuoawtji  avtov.       This  repetition  IS    a 

proof  that  the  two  intervening  clauses  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
parenthesis,  thrown  in  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  this  method  of 
declaring  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  intervening  clauses  are  thus 
rendered  in  our  translation  ;  "  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God :"  but  they  might  be  more  literally 
rendered,  "  upon  account  of  the  passing  by  of  former  sins  in  the  for- 
bearance of  God."  n^oysyovotiov  marlcs  the  sins  committed  before 
setting  forth  the  propitiation,  i.  e.  before  the  time  of  the  Gospel.  The 
rta^taii  of  these  sins  is  rendered  in  our  translation,  the  remission  of 
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them ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  apostle  does  not  here  use  a^ieti, 
the  word  used  for  remission,  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  apostle 
himself,  at  all  other  times,  and  formed  from  a^ijjjut,  the  verb  used  in 
the  Septuagint  for  forgiving  sin.  It  is  probable  that  the  apostle  had  a 
reason  for  this  singularity ;  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  a  reason  in  the  different  signification  of  the  two  words.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  joining  a^ssij  and  rto^satj  to  a.ixa^ttjfiatuv  is  an  applica- 
tion of  both  words,  almost  peculiar  to  the  sacred  writers  ;  and  that 
neither  the  etymology  of  Jta^t^ri^h  nor  the  practice  of  classical  authors 
entitles  us  to  say  that  it  marks  a  less  complete  degree  of  forgiveness 
than  a^'-rjua.  This  passage,  therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to  a  sys- 
tem which  has  been  formed  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Gospel- 
remedy,  that  those  who  lived  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  did  not 
obtain  entire  deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  sin  till  Christ  came ; 
and  there  is  no  other  passage  which  warrants  us  to  consider  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  committed  before  that  period,  as  different  in  kind, 
with  respect  to  its  effects  upon  the  sinner,  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
committed  after  it.  But  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  the  Jews  did  not  purify  the  conscience,  and  that  the  heathen 
who  had  no  direction  from  heaven  often  violated  the  laws  of  morality 
in  the  manner  of  offering  their  sacrifices,  it  is  manifest  that  the  for- 
giveness which  was  dispensed  before  the  Gospel  could  not  be  in  con 
sideration  of  any  satisfaction  which  was  then  made  to  the  divine 
justice  ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  time  may  be  called  avoz'ti  @sov,  a  time 
of  forbearance,  or  as  the  word  is  often  rendered  in  classical  Avriters, 
hiduciae,  a  truce,  during  which  the  punishments  due  to  the  sins  of 
men  were  suspended  in  so  far,  that  the  human  race  was  allowed  to 
exist,  and  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Providence,  although  the  whole 
world  was  guilty  before  God  ;  and  many,  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  with  honour,  obtained  forgiveness,  although  we  cannot 
avoid  considering  them  also  as  concluded  vmder  sin,  because  there  is 
not  a  just  man  upon  earth  that  liveth  and  sinneth  not. 

The  forgiveness  granted  during  this  truce  may  most  fitly  be  called 
7iae,iati;  because,  however  complete  in  respect  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  granted,  it  "  sent  by  their  side,"  transmitted  to  another  time, 
the  punishment  which  their  sins  deserved.  This  interpretation  of  the 
word  corresponds  exactly  with  an  expression  of  the  same  apostle  in 
his  discourse  at  Athens  ;  Acts  xvii.  30.     Tooj  inv  ouf  xe,<ivovi  tr^  aymaj 

irtf^iSwi'  6  0£oj,  ta-vvv  Tio^ayyiXXei    roij   avO^i^Ttot,^  Tiaat,  Tiavtaxov  ^itavofiv.        And 

these  two  expressions,  when  thus  considered  as  explaining  @ne 
another,  place  in  a  striking  light  the  significancy  of  the  two  clauses 
which  I  called  a  parenthesis.  A  truce,  during  which,  there  was  a 
suspension  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  and  the  supreme  Lawgiver 
overlooked  transgressions,  rendered  the  more  necessary  a  denironstra- 
tion  of  his  justice  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  time  that  now  is,  when  the 
purposes  for  which  the  truce  was  continued  so  long  are  accomplished, 
and  to  rtxrj^ciixa  roil  ;tCoi'ou,  the  fulness  of  time  foretold  by  ancient  prophets 
is  arrived,  he  hath  set  forth  his  Son  as  a  propitiation,  who,  in  shedding 
his  blood,  endured  the  wrath  due  to  sins  which  had  been  committed, 
to  the  end  that  God,  when  he  now  justifies  graciously  those  who 
could  not  be  justified  by  their  own  works,  might  appear  to  be 
righteous.     Now  we  see  that  the  sins  which  God  appeared  to  pass 
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by  ill  former  times,  when  he  granted  forgiveness,  were  not  forgiven 
without  the  shedding  of  that  blood  which  was  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  being  the  propitiation  ordained 
and  accepted  of  God,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  set  forth,  through 
faith  in  which  all  that  believe  are  justified. 

The  apostle,  after  stating  that  boasting  is  effectually  excluded  by 
the  method  of  justification  which  does  not  arise  out  of  works,  and 
that  every  charge  of  partiality  in  the  Supreme  Being  is  removed  by 
the  riches  of  that  grace  which  extends  without  distinction  to  all  that 

believe,    subjoins,   voy.ov  ow  xata^yovfiiv  Sm  tt]i  rtKJT'EWj  ;  IX7J  yfi'otTO"  0.7.7,0,  vofiov 

latufiev.  The  objection  is  a  natural  one.  If  the  method  of  justifying 
men,  which  God  has  now  set  forth,  is  ^wgts  vof^ov,  apart  from  law,  we 
seem  to  render  the  law  idle,  useless ;  and  we  encourage  men  to  trans 
gress  it.  Far  from  it,  answers  the  apostle.  By  the  punishment,  in 
this  propitiation,  of  past  sins  that  had  seemed  to  be  overlooked,  and 
by  justification  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  establish  the 
law  ;  for  God  thus  demonstrates  to  the  world  that  transgressors  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  with  impunity ;  whereas,  if  no  such  propitiation 
had  been  set  forth,  the  impunity  of  the  old  world,  and  the  justification 
of  those  who  could  not  be  justified  by  their  own  works,  might  have 
encouraged  men  to  continue  in  sin. 

Other  interpretations  of  this  passage  have  been  given.  But  if  it 
appears  that  by  understanding  every  word  in  its  natural  and  usual 
acceptation,  we  bring  out  a  sense  of  the  whole  passage  consistent 
with  the  context,  and  agreeable  to  other  parts  of  the  Apostle's 
writings,  there  is  the  strongest  internal  evidence  that  we  have 
interpreted  the  apostle  rightly  ;  and,  in  that  case,  there  is  here  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  giving,  in  a  full  and  formal  discourse,  the  most 
explicit  confirmation  of  the  Catholic  opinion.  He  presents  to  us  the 
Supreme  Being  under  the  character  of  a  lawgiver,  and  he  states  the 
death  of  Christ  as  an  event  intended  to  establish  the  law  by  exhibit- 
ing the  punitive  justice  of  the  lawgiver.  At  the  same  time,  far  from 
considering  this  method  of  vindicating  the  divine  authority  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  love  of  God  to  man,  he  ascribes  the  justification 
which  is  thus  dispensed,  to  the  free  grace  of  God.  He  does  not,  as 
the  Socinians  do,  place  the  love  of  God  in  this,  that  he  forgave  sins 
without  reference  to  any  other  being,  but  he  says,  Rom.  v.  8,  that 
<'  God  commendeth  his  love  to  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us ;"  and  he  does  not,  like  those  who  hold  the  middle 
opinion,  rest  our  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  sin  merely  upon  the 
power  acquired  by  our  Redeemer,  but,  having  presented,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  death  of  Christ  under  the  character  of  a  punishment  by 
which  the  justice  of  the  lawgiver  is  demonstrated,  he  unfolds  the  same 
idea  when  he  says,  Rom.  v.  9,  11,  "  Being  now  justified  by  his  blood, 
we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we 
also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have 
now  received  the  atonement.'^ 

Grotius  (le  Satisfactione  Christi. 
Stillingfleet  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ. 
Clarke. 
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Tomkins'  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator. 

Elliot's   Vicarious  Sacrifice. 

Law's  Theory  of  Religion. 

Warburton. 

Macknight's  Comm.  on  the  Hebrews,  and  Essay  on  the  Mediation  of  Chriat. 

Magee  on  the  Atonement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ETERNAL    LIFE. 


In  order  to  complete  the  view  contained  in  the  Cathohc  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  the  Gospel  remedy,  we  have  yet  to  consider  in  wliat 
manner  it  connects  the  hope  of  life  eternal  with  the  interposition  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

According  to  the  Socinian  opinion,  Jesus  Christ  is  simply  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  from  God,  together  with  the  assurance  of  pardon^ 
the  promise  of  life  eternal  to  all  who  repent ;  and  according  to  the 
middle  opinion,  he  received  from  his  Father,  in  recompense  for  his 
sufferings,  the  power  of  giving  eternal  life,  so  that  all  those  who  re- 
ceive this  inestimable  gift  receive  it  upon  his  account  as  the  partakers 
of  his  reward.  There  is  another  opinion  upon  this  subject  found 
amongst  the  many  lij^potheses  with  which  the  works  of  the  ingenious 
and  eccentric  Bishop  Warburton  abound.  It  is  mentioned  occasion- 
ally in  former  parts  of  his  works,  and  from  him  it  descended  to  Bishop 
Hurd,  and  some  of  his  other  admirers  amongst  the  English  clergy ; 
but  he  reserved  the  full  elucidation  of  it  to  the  ninth  book  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  which  was  publislied  by  Bishop  Hurd  after 
his  death,  as  a  supplement  to  his  works.  This  ninth  book,  which 
professes  to  be  an  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  and  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  "  to  furnish  the  key  or  clue  which  is  to  open 
to  us,  and  to  lead  us  through  all  the  recesses  and  intricacies  of  the  last 
dispensation  of  God,"  unfolds  with  much  pomp,  but  with  a  very 
slender  degree  of  evidence,  the  following  system,  the  amount  of  which 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  Warburton  considers  pardon  on 
repentance  as  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  which  is  published  indeed 
in  the  Gospel,  but  which  did  not  in  any  measure  depend  upon  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  because  the  law  of  nature  teaches  us  that 
repentance  is  the  means  of  recovering  the  favour  of  God,  when  it  has 
been  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  that  law.  So  far  he  coincides  with  the 
Socinians.  But  he  differs  from  them  in  asserting,  and  in  proving 
most  ably,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  truly  a  vicarious  sacrifice  ;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  system  lies  in  his  finding  room  for  the  necessity  of 
such  a  sacrifice,  although  he  contends  that  from  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  it  may  be  collected  that  God  will,  on  the  sincere  repentance  of 
offenders,  receive  them  again  into  favour.  The  place  which  he  finds  for 
it  is  this.  Immortal  life,  he  says,  is  a  thing  extraneous  to  our  nature  ; 
not  necessarily  inferred  from  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature  ;  and  no  part  of  the  natural  reward  of  good  conduct.  It 
was  not  conferred  upon  man  when  he  was  first  created,  but  was  the 
sanction  of  that  particular  covenant  which  God  made  with  our  first 
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parents  some  time  after  their  creation ;  when  he  placed  them  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  It  is  a  free  gift  which  was  originally  suspended 
upon  the  condition  of  obeying  a  positive  command,  which  was  for- 
feited by  the  transgression  of  that  command,  and  which  is  restored  in 
the  Gospel.  The  whole  character  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  War- 
burton,  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  the  restoration  of  the  free  gift  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  positive  com- 
mand, upon  which  God  the  giver  has  been  pleased  to  suspend  his 
gift.  Abstinence  from  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
was  the  condition  of  the  original  grant ;  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  God,  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  is  the  condition  upon  which  the  resto- 
ration of  the  grant  is  suspended ;  both  are  positive  commands, 
deriving  all  their  value  from  the  pleasure  of  him  who  appointed  them, 
but  for  that  very  reason  both  are  indispensable  conditions  of  the  gift. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  principles  upon  which  we  rested  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  this  account  of  the  Gospel  is  a  most  incomplete 
theory  ;  and  I  have  mentioned  it  only  because  the  contrast  may  serve 
to  illustrate  that  part  of  the  Catholic  opinion  which  I  am  now  going 
to  state.  In  Warburton's  system,  the  gift  of  immortality  which  was 
purchased  by  the  suflerings  of  Christ  is  detached  from  the  pardon 
preached  in  his  name,  the  former  being  peculiar  to  the  Gospel,  the 
latter  being  the  common  doctrine  of  natural  religion  ;  and  redemption 
and  justification  are  appropriated,  in  this  system,  to  the  price  paid  and 
accepted  for  the  particular  gift  of  eternal  life,  without  being  supposed 
to  have  any  reference  to  the  means  of  restoring  the  sinner  to  the 
favour  of  God  in  general.  The  Catholic  opinion  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  the  gift  of  eternal  life  which  is  the  termination  of  the  remedy, 
in  connexion  with  all  the  steps  that  prepare  and  qualify  us  for  the 
termination;  and,  by  thus  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  revela- 
tion, instead  of  forming  a  system  upon  a  partial  view,  it  both  appears 
to  give  a  natural  interpretation  of  the  separate  branches,  and  also 
derives  much  support  from  the  harmony  with  which  they  unite. 

There  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  Catholic  opinion  that  opposition  to 
other  systems  which  we  found  in  the  former  part.  The  Catholic 
opinion  agrees  with  the  Socinian  as  to  the  promise  of  eternal  life, 
which  God  has  given  us  in  Christ ;  with  the  middle  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Redeemer  in  conferring  it;  with  Warburton's  system  as  to  the 
free  restoration  of  that  which  had  been  forfeited,  and  could  not  be 
claimed.  But  it  differs  from  all  the  three  in  comprehending  points 
which  they  omit,  and  in  marking  connexions  which  they  overlook  ; 
and  therefore,  I  have  not  here  to  engage  in  that  kind  of  controversial 
discussion  which  was  necessary  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
but  merely  to  give  a  delineation  of  what  those  who  hold  the  Catholic 
opinion  consider  as  a  complete  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel 
remedy. 

The  foundation  of  the  hope  of  eternal  life  is  laid  in  what  the  Scrip- 
tures call  reconciliation.  For  if  all  men  are  under  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  and  so  children  of  wrath,  that  sentence  must  be 
reversed  in  order  to  their  being  delivered  from  wrath,  before  they  can 
look  forward  with  the  expectation  of  good  to  other  states  of  being. 
This  order  is  beautifully  stated  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  several  passage.':, 
such  as  the  following.     Rom.  v.  1,  2,  "  Therefore  being  justified  by 
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faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
wliom  also  we  have  access  by  faitii  into  this  grace  wherein  we  standj 
and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  The  condemnation 
pronounced  upon  the  first  transgression  inchided  a  sentence  of  death ; 
"  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shall  thou  return  ;"  a  sentence  which 
although  not  immediately  executed  upon  the  transgressors,  has  ever 
since  retained  its  power  over  their  posterity  ;  for  death,  which  entered 
into  the  world  by  sin,  ^i-rixOi,  passeth  upon  all  men.  If  this  event, 
which  withdraws  men  from  their  abode  upon  earth,  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  present  exertion  of  their  faculties,  were  in  reality,  Avhat  it 
appears  to  be,  the  termination  of  their  existence,  the  evils  introduced 
by  sin  could  not  be  said  to  receive  a  remedy,  because  this  part  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  although  suspended  for  a  little,  would  in 
the  end  be  fully  executed.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  professing  to  bring 
a  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  yet  not  professing  to  deliver  men  from 
returning  to  the  dust,  reveals  a  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  dust, 
with  which  it  is  mingled  after  death,  and  thus  opens  to  man  the  pos- 
sibility of  receiving  hereafter,  in  his  whole  nature,  that  complete 
remedy  which  is  not  administered  here.  This  prolongation  of  exist- 
ence, beyond  the  period  when  it  is  forfeited  by  that  sentence  to  which 
all  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  subject,  may  be  stated  as  the  first  branch 
of  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  uni- 
formly ascribed  to  the  interposition  of  Jesus.     Heb.  ii.  14,  "  He  took 

part  of  flesh    and  blood  Iva  8ia  ■tov  ^varov  xa-ta^yriri'tj  tov  to  x^a^oj  ix^vfo-  f"" 

^mrov,  rovftatt,  tov  BtaSoKov ;  that  through  death  he  might  render  unavail- 
ing the  power  of  him  who  has  the  power  of  death."     2  Tim.  i.  10, 

xa-fai^yr;aavtoi  (itv  tov  ^avatov,  f^-ft-aavtoi    Bt  ^uirjv  xai   OJ^a^Oi-av  8ia  tov    tvayyi'Kcov- 

1  Cor.  XV.  57,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  who  hath  given  us  the  victory  over 
death  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  not  meant  by  these  expressions  that  the  world  had  no  hope 
of  immortality  till  Jesus  came.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in 
all  countries,  and  in  every  state  of  society,  men  have  looked  forward 
to  another  life.  Although  the  promise  of  life  eternal  formed  no  part 
of  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  the  hope  of  such  a  life  is  ofteji 
expressed  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  the  prophets :  it  had  become  a  part 
of  the  national  faith  of  the  Jews  before  Jesus  came,  and  we  find  both 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  adducing  proofs  of  a  future  state  out  of 
their  ancient  Scriptures.  Jesus,  therefore,  is  said  to  have  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  not  that  he  was  the  first  who  taught  it, 
— not  merely  because  his  manner  of  teaching  it  was  free  from  the 
obscurity  and  hesitation  which  appeared  in  every  former  teacher  who 
spoke  of  this  subject, — but  principally  because  that  which  he  did  took 
away  the  obstacles  wiiich  no  otlier  had  power  to  remove.  Death 
intervenes  by  a  judicial  sentence  between  the  present  life  and  that 
future  life  for  which  man  looks.  No  other  teacher  had  authority  to 
say  that  this  judicial  sentence  would  be  reversed  by  a  restoration  of 
the  life  which  it  took  away.  But  Jesus,  having  by  his  death  procured 
an  acquittal  from  the  sentence,  renders  death  ineffectual  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  future  life  of  man  ;  so  that  immortality 
when  taught  by  him  may  be  as  readily  embraced  and  as  firmly 
believed  as  if  death  did  not  intervene. 

But,  although  an  acquittal  from  the  sentence  of  death  is  necessary 
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in  order  lo  our  future  existence,  the  hope  of  what  we  call  life  eternal 
does  not  necessarily  arise  from  this  acquittal.  For  mere  existence  in 
a  future  state,  even  when  supposed  to  be  free  from  those  pains  wliich 
would  render  it  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  does  not  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  human  soul.  In  looking  forward  to  other  states  of 
being,  it  pants  for  enjoying  there  the  happiness  of  its  nature  ;  and  it 
is  manifest  tliat  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  prolongation  of 
life  after  it  had  been  forfeited,  and  a  right  to  the  greatest  blessing 
which  the  Father  of  spirits  can  bestow — the  perpetual  enjoyment  in 
his  presence  of  those  benefits  which  he  may  resume  when  he  will, 
and  of  a  measure  of  them  supposed  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  all  that 
he  is  seen  at  present  to  bestow.  It  is  agreed,  therefore,  by  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  that  what  we  call  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God; 
an  expression  which  they  have  learnt  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  uses 
it  in  a  situation  which  shows  that  he  meant  to  give  it  all  its  signifi- 
cancy.  Rom.  vi.  20.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but  the  gift  of 
God,  fo  ;ta?to;^a  fov  QfoD,  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
The  hope  of  a  gift  does  not  go  beyond  probability  without  a  promise 
from  the  giver ;  and  therefore  all  Christians  agree  in  considering 
eternal  life  as  the  promise  which  God  hath  promised  us.  But  those 
who  hold  the  Catholic  opinion  are  distinguished  from  the  Socinians, 
by  comiecting  this  promise  with  that  which  Christ  has  done,  /.  e.  by 
considering  this  gift  of  God  as  not  only  promised  to  men  by  Jesus 
Christ,  but  as  given  them  upon  his  account.  In  this  respect,  the 
Catholic  and  the  middle  opinions  appear  to  agree.  But  while  the 
middle  opinion  considers  this  gift  as  conferred  by  the  power  of  the 
Redeemer  upon  those  whom  he  chooses  to  make  the  partners  of  his 
reward,  the  Catholic  opinion  establishes  a  more  intimate  connexion 
between  our  right  to  eternal  life,  and  that  which  was  done  by  our 
Saviour  upon  earth. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  this  connexion,  there  is  some  variety  in 
the  language  of  those  who  hold  the  Cathohc  opinion.  A  distinction 
has  been  made  between  the  passive  and  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ.  Those  who  made  the  distinction,  understood  by  the  passive 
obedience  of  Christ  all  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  for  our 
sins  ;  by  his  active  obedience,  all  the  piety,  resignation,  humility,  and 
benevolence,  which  rendered  his  life  the  most  perfect  pattern  of 
righteousness.  The  former  being  penal  were  considered  as  the  satis- 
faction to  the  justice  of  God  ;  the  latter,  being  a  fulfilment  of  the  law 
which  says,  "  the  man  that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them,"  were  con- 
sidered as  meritorious  of  a  reward.  It  was  said  therefore,  that  we  are 
saved  from  wrath  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  that  we  acquire  a 
right  to  eternal  life  through  the  merits  of  his  obedience.  But,  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  an  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  things 
naturally  indivisible.  The  passive  and  the  active  obedience  of  Christ 
cannot  be  disjoined.  For  in  all  that  Jesus  suffered  there  was 
obedience  to  God  and  good  will  to  man,  and  the  virtues  of  his  charac- 
ter were  illustrated  and  enhanced  by  the  situation  in  which  he  display- 
ed them. 

The  great  body  of  Catholic  divines,  therefore,  have  followed  the 
sacred  writers,  to  whom  this  distinction  is  altogether  unknown.   They 
generally  ascribe  our  redemption  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  because  his 
43* 
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death  was  tlie  most  illustrious  act  of  obedience,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  life  which  for  our  sakes  he  had  led  upon  earth  ;  but  tliey  show 
us  by  various  expressions,  that  they  do  not  exclude  the  otficacy  of  the 
sorrows  and  the  virtues  of  that  life.  Tlius  the  Apostle  says,  Rom.  v. 
19,  "  By  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous;"  an 
expression  which  does  not,  as  those  who  hold  the  middle  opinion 
maintain,  resolve  the  sufferings  which  we  call  penal  merely  into  a 
virtuous  exertion,  but  which  conjoins  this  last  act  with  all  the  submis- 
sion to  God  displayed  by  Jesus  from  his  incarnation  m*:^?'^'***^"''-  Phil, 
ii.  8.  In  like  manner,  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  show  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  confined  to  the  deliverance  from 
punishment,  which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  immediate  effect  of 
that  event,  represent  it  in  different  places  as  having  procured  for  us 
also  eternal  life.  Heb.  ix.  12,  15,  "  By  his  own  blood  he  entered 
in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us.  He  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that,  by  means  of 
death,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal 
inheritance."  1  Thess.  v.  9,  10, ''  Christ  died  for  us,  that,  whether 
we  wake  or  sleep,"  i.  e.  whether  we  be  found  alive  or  dead  at  the 
general  resurrection,  "  we  should  live  together  with  him." 

Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xxvi.  18,  o^tct^ 
a-ia^tMv  and  xxjj^oj  tv  toi;  jjyia^^fi'OK  are  conjoined  as  flowing  together 
from  the  interposition  of  Christ :  and  agreeably  to  this  language,  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  words  seldom  used  in 
modern  times,  are  considered  as  constituting  together  what  are  called 
his  merits, — what  the  Apostle,  Rom.  v.  IS,  calls  li^  Stxatuua,  which  he 
opposes  to  the  ^v  rto^artT'w.aa  of  Adam.  He  does  not  mean  one  single 
act  of  Jesus,  but  the  merit  or  righteousness  arising  out  of  all  his 
actions  and  all  his  sufferings  taken  in  one  complex  view,  through 
which  righteousness  the  free  gift  comes  upon  all  men,  "?  fiiacatcoctv  Cw*?; . 
For  Jesus  who  was  infinitely  blessed  and  glorious  in  himself,  and 
who,  possessing  all  things  from  the  beginning,  was  incapable  of 
receiving  a  personal  reward,  undertook  that  economy  which  the  Scrip- 
tures reveal  for  our  sakes ;  and  all  the  merit  arising  out  of  the  execu- 
tion of  it  is  imputed  or  transferred  to  us,  i.  e.  counted  as  ours,  so  that 
we  derive  the  benefit  of  it.  He  was  made  "  sin  for  us,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  2  Cor.  v.  21.  The  same 
thing  is  expressed.  Gal.  iv.  4,  5.  Jesus  was  made  under  the  law  in 
two  respects ;  in  respect  of  the  sanction  of  the  law,  the  curse  due  to 
transgressors  which  he  endured,  and  in  respect  of  the  prece])ts  both 
of  the  ceremonial  and  of  the  moral  law  which  he  fulfilled.  In  his 
sufferings  and  in  his  actions,  he  did  the  will  of  his  Father ;  and  this 
obedience,  being  yielded  in  the  human  nature  which  he  assumed  in 
order  to  accomplish  our  deliverance,  is  considered  as  yielded  in  our 
stead  and  for  our  sakes ;  the  merit  of  it  is  counted  to  those  to  whom 
the  remedy  of  the  Gospel  is  applied,  so  that  u])on  account  of  it  we  are 
both  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  "receive  the  adoption 
of  sons."  This  last  expression,  which  is  commonly  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  mark  the  change  produced  upon  the  condition  of  Chris- 
tians by  Christ's  having  made  peace,  manifestly  includes  that  right  to 
eternal  life  which  they  acquire  through  him.  From  enemies  they 
become  "  children  of  God,  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God, 
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and  joint  heirs  with  Christ."  Heaven  is  the  house  of  their  Father, 
their  city,  tlieir  country,  or,  as  our  Lord  has  expressed  it,  "  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  which 
they  are  called  to  inherit. 

But,  if  that  account  of  the  effect  of  Adam's  transgression  upon 
which  the  Catholic  opinion  proceeds  be  founded  in  Scripture,  his 
posterity  are  not  qualified  to  take  possession  of  this  inheritance.  The 
corruption  which  they  inherit  from  their  ancestor,  being  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  fountain  of  life,  upon  which  account  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  spiritual  death,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  intimate 
communion  with  God  implied  in  life  eternal ;  and  as  this  corruption 
is  sufficient,  independently  of  all  outward  evils,  to  make  men  wretched 
upon  earth,  so,  if  it  were  carried  with  them  beyond  the  grave,  they 
would  find,  even  in  that  state  where  pure  spirits  enjoy  supreme 
felicity,  the  misery  inseparable  from  sin.  That  the  remedy,  therefore, 
may  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  that  Jesus  may  truly 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  said  he  was  manifested  by 
destroying  the  works  of  the  devil,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  abolished 
death,  or  rendered  death  ineffectual  for  preventing  the  future  life  of 
man,  and  purchased  by  his  merits  an  everlasting  reward ;  his  religion 
must  also  confer  upon  his  followers  those  qualifications  and  disposi- 
tions by  which  they  may  be  meet  for  entering  into'  life.  Whether 
this  change  upon  the  character  of  men  is  accomplished  by  the  moral 
influence  of  doctrine,  precept,  and  example,  or  by  the  efficacious  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  and  how  this  last,  which  the  Scriptures  seem  to 
declare,  can  be  reconciled  with  that  liberty  which  enters  into  all  our 
conceptions  of  an  accountable  agent,  are  questions  which  belong  to 
that  division  of  our  subject  which  I  caUed  the  application  of  the 
remedy.  But  that  there  is  such  a  change,  in  whatever  manner  it  be 
effected,  is  unequivocally  declared  in  such  expressions  as  the  following. 
All  those  whom  Christ  delivers  from  punishment,  and  to  whom  he 
gives  a  right  to  eternal  life,  are  "  made  free  from  sin  ;"  they  "  become 
the  servants  of  God ;"  they  "  put  off  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt ;" 
they  "■  put  on  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  after  the  image  of  God;" 
they  are  "  dead  unto  sin,  and  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works."*  These  expressions,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  kind,  paint  a  character  of  mind,  and  a  gene- 
ral tenor  of  life,  which  constitute  the  beauty,  the  health,  and  dignity 
of  the  human  soul,  and  from  which  there  result  that  "  peace  which 
passe th  all  understanding"  here,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  supreme 
felicity  hereafter. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  propriety  is  evident,  with  which  the 
two  words  salvation  and  redemption  are  employed  to  denote  eternal 
life  purchased  by  Christ ;  as  Heb.  v.  9,  "  being  made  perfect  he  became 
the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  amo?  ouitjjgta;  atcoi/wr,  unto  all  them  that 
obey  him."  And  Heb.  ix.  12,  "  having  obtained  eternal  redemption, 
aeiowtt)/  ?Li,t^wcrti;  si^aasvo^.''  As  the  liappiuess  of  hcaveu  is  obtained  for 
us  in  the  same  manner  with  the  acquittal  from  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, and  is  the  entire  removal  of  the  evils  which  sin  had  intro- 
duced, this  completion  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Redeemer  is  most 

•  Rom.vi.     Ephes.  iv.  21— 24.     Titus  ii.  13,  14, 
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fitly  designed  by  the  words  which  primarily  denoted  the  acquittal . 
and  the  epithet  oMfto^  is  significant  of  the  very  same  thing  which  John 
has  expressed  in  the  description  of  the  city  of  the  living  God,  where 
the  tree  of  life  grows,  the  leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations ;  Rev.  xxii.  3,  Kat  new  xatavaStixa  ovx  satat,  tti,  i.  e.  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  man,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  tree  of  life,  is 
completely  removed  when  he  is  re-admitled  to  it,  and  it  shall  return 
no  more. 

Thus  Jesus,  by  giving  what  is  called  Rev.  xxii.  14,  "  a  right  to  the 
tree  of  life,"  does  indeed  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil :  he  is  the 
second  Adam,  who  restores  all  that  the  first  had  forfeited ;  and  the 
completeness  of  the  remedy  which  he  brought  carmot  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  v.  21,  "that  as  sin  hath 
reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness 
unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

We  have  now  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  hope  of  eternal  life, 
or  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  is  connected  with  what  Christ  did  upon 
earth.  But  a  right  so  infinitely  above  their  deserts,  conferred  by  the 
free  grace  of  G  od  upon  those  who  were  under  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, transcends  all  our  experience  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  all  our 
conceptions  of  generosity :  and  therefore,  "  God,  willing  to  show  more 
abundantly  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel," 
hath  confirmed  this  right  by  all  the  discoveries  given  in  Scripture  of 
the  present  condition  of  that  person  from  whose  merits  it  is  derived. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  may  be  mentioned  as  the  first  branch  of 
the  confirmation  of  that  right  acquired  for  us  by  his  death.  Had 
Jesus,  after  dying  for  our  sins,  continued  under  the  power  of  the  grave, 
doubts  must  have  arisen  in  every  mind  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
guilt,  whether  his  blood  was  able  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
But  when  all  the  sufferings  which  he  endured  as  the  punishment  of 
sin  were  concluded  by  his  being  restored  to  life,  here  was  a  fact  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  of  mankind,  containing  plain  and  incontestible 
evidence  that  the  effects  ascribed  to  his  sufferings  were  attained ;  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  in  loosing  him  from  the  pains  of 
death,  declared  that  he  accepted  that  atonement  which  his  death 
offered.  Accordingly  it  is  said,  Rom.  iv.  25,  that  Christ  "was 
delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation:" i.  e.  we  know  by  his  resurrection  that  we  who  had  ofiended 
are,  upon  account  of  his  sufferings,  accounted  righteous  before  God ; 
and  it  is  said,  1  Pet.  i.  3,  that  "  God  hath  begotten  us  again  unto 
a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead ;" 
i.  e.  his  resurrection  is  an  experimental  assurance  of  our  victory  over 
death. 

But  the  Scriptures  reveal  much  more  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
or  his  bare  return  to  life :  and  the  full  security  given  in  the  Gospel 
for  our  attaining  the  exalted  reward,  which  is  included  in  the  com- 
plete redemption  procured  by  his  death,  is  found  in  all  the  circum 
stances  that  are  revealed  concerning  the  life  which  he  now  lives  with 
God.  For  if,  as  the  apostle  reasons,  Rom.  v.  1 0,  "  when  we  were 
enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  much 
more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life ;"  i.  e.  if  his  death 
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had  the  effect  of  propitiating  the  divine  wrath,  much  more  shall  his 
life  insure  eternal  salvation  to  those  who  are  now  no  longer  enemies. 
Eternal  life  having  been  acquired  for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
yet  being  a  distant  reward,  the  Gospel  affords  us  this  most  satisfying 
security  for  its  being  at  length  conferred,  that  the  person  who  died  to 
acquire  it  is  alive  for  evermore,  and  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death.* 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  dwell  upon  the  ilhistration  of 
the  various  points  which  belong  to  this  subject.  I  shall  only  bring 
them  together  in  one  view,  to  show  distinctly  how  they  unite  in  con- 
stituting that  security  of  which  I  now  speak. 

Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world,  is  himself 
the  giver  of  life.  He  is  revealed  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  from 
whom  the  life  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  originally  proceeded. 
He  displayed  upon  earth  the  power  of  raising  from  the  dead  whom 
he  would;  he  directs  us  to  consider  these  occasional  exertions  as  a 
specimen  of  that  power  with  which  he  shall  raise  all  men  at  the  last 
day  ;  and  he  says  that  "  power  is  given  him  over  all  flesh,  that  he 
should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  hath  given  him."t 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Son  of  God,  "  who  hath 
life  in  himself,  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto 
God  by  him." 

That  he  is  willing  to  exert  his  power  in  giving  eternal  life  to  those 
whom  he  redeemed,  is  an  inference  clearly  deduced  from  his  death. 
A  Being,  who  did  the  will  of  the  Father,  in  dying  that  we  might  live 
through  him,  who  revived  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  all,  and  whose 
purposes  do  not  admit  of  alteration,  either  from  the  mutability  of  his 
own  mind,  or  from  external  opposition,  cannot  be  conceived  to  leave 
unfinished  the  gracious  purpose  for  which  he  suffered,  but  will  in  due 
time  put  us  in  possession  of  the  right  which  he  acquired  for  us  at  such 
a  price. 

The  force  of  this  inference  is  illustrated  by  the  various  language  in 
which  the  Scriptures  express  the  intimate  connexion  between  Christ 
and  the  persons  for  whom  he  died.  They  are  those  whom  God  hath 
given  him ;  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom ;  the  members  of  his  body ; 
the  flock  which  he  gathers  into  his  fold,  and  which  he  defends  from 
every  enemy ;  his  sheep  who  hear  the  voice  of  the  good  shepherd, 
and  follow  him.  In  the  felicity  which  this  peculiar  people,  whom  he 
hath  purchased  for  himself  by  his  own  blood,  attain  through  him,  he 
sees  the  travail  of  his  soul ;  and  the  praises  which  are  represented  in 
the  book  of  the  Revelation,  as  proceeding  from  the  company  which 
he  hath  redeemed  to  God,  publish  the  glory  of  his  name  to  the  whole 
intelligent  creation.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  for 
he  took  part  with  them  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and  even  now  that  he  is 
set  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  he  has  not  laid  aside  the  nature 
which  he  assumed ;  for  he  is  still  called  the  Son  of  Man.  He  appears 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest ;  and, 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  he  maketh  intercession  for 
us,  and  is  our  advocate  with  the  Father.     Not  that  he  uses  any  words 

*   Rev.  i.  17,  18.  f  John  xvii.  2. 
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to  move  God ;  but  that,  in  virtue  of  the  blood  which  he  shed  on  the 
cross,  and  witli  which  he  is  said  now  to  sprinkle  the  mercy -seat  in 
heaven,  he  procured  us  access  to  the  Father,  and  presents  our  prayers 
and  services,  which,  when  offered  in  his  name,  are  "  spiritual  sacrifices 
acceptable  to  God  by  him." 

Tlie  high  priest  of  the  Jews  entering  upon  the  day  of  atonement 
into  the  lioly  of  holies,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat, 
and  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  breastplate,  was 
a  striking  type  of  the  intercession  of  Christ,  But  there  are  two  essen- 
tial points  in  which  the  antitype  excels  the  type.  The  one  is,  that 
the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  entered  once  a-year  upon  a  stated  day ; 
but  the  intercession  of  Jesus  continueth  forever,  (Heb.  vii.  24,  25,)  so 
that  at  all  limes  we  may  "  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace."  The 
other  is,  that  none  but  the  high  priest  ever  entered  ;  whereas  Jesus, 
who  entered  into  the  true  holy  place,  after  having  obtained  eternal 
redemption,  has,  by  his  entering,  opened  and  made  manifest  a  way 
for  us.  He  is  our  forerunner,  n^oS^oixo;  vth^  ^^uv,  Heb.  vi.  20:  our 
hope  "  entereth  into  that  within  the  vail,"  whither  he  is  gone ;  and 
although  we  yet  remain  in  the  outer  court  while  he  is  making  inter- 
cession, we  know  assuredly  from  his  words,  that  where  he  is,  there 
shall  also  his  servants  be.*  This  assurance  is  confirmed  by  the 
nature  of  the  blessings  which  his  intercession  procures.  When  he 
ascended  on  high,  he  received  gifts  for  men,  which  are  continually 
imparted  to  those  who  derive  from  him  a  right  to  eternal  life 
The  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  these  gifts  are  distributed,  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  Jesns,  and  is  said  to  be  sent  by  him:|  and  he  is  not  only  the 
source  of  comfort,  and  the  cherisher  of  hope,  but  he  is  expressly 
styled,  Eph.  i.  14,  a^paSi^v  t)??  xXri^ovo^M^  rj/xi^v,  "  the  earnest  of  our  inheri 
tance."  Tlie  significancy  of  this  expression  will  appear  by  attending 
to  the  difference  between  an  earnest  and  a  pledge.  A  pledge  is  a 
security  for  some  future  payment,  which  is  delivered  up  as  soon  as 
the  payment  is  made ;  and  therefore  it  may  be,  and  generally  is,  of  a 
kind  totally  different  from  the  payment.  An  earnest  is  a  part  of  the 
payment  given  as  an  acknowledgement  that  the  whole  is  due,  the 
same  in  kind  with  that  which  is  to  follow.  In  this  sense  the  Spirit  is 
called  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  because  the  life  formed  upon 
earth  by  the  infiaences  of  the  Spirit  is  the  temper  of  heaven  already 
begun  in  the  soul.  It  is  much  more  than  a  preparation  for  heaven  : 
it  is  an  assurance  which  a  Christian  has  within  himself,  given  to  him 
by  the  Lord  of  life,  that  he  shall  certainly  reach  heaven.  For  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  Col.  iii.  3,  4,  that  life  which  we  lead  is  supported  by 
the  invisible  influences  of  the  Spirit,  whom  Christ,  who  sits  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  sends  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  The  springs 
of  this  life  are  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  men  ;  but  they  are  hidden 
with  Christ ;  and  they  will  become  manifest  at  that  time,  when  he  by 
whom  we  live  shall  appear,  and  we,  who  have  risen  with  him  to  a 
new  life,  shallbe  partakers  of  his  glory. 

While   Christians  are  thus  sealed  by  the  Spirit  unto  the  day  of 
redemption,  Jesus  is  in  heaven  preparing  a  place  for  them.     He 

•  John  xiv.  3.  f  1  Pel.  i.  11.  John  xv,  26. 
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directs  by  the  power  that  is  committed  to  him  every  event  for  the 
good  of  that  church  which  he  purchased  for  liimself;  and  wlien  all 
the  purposes  of  divine  Providence  are  accomplished,  he  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  as  the  judge  of  men.  We  are  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  him  who  died,  that  we  might  live,  and  we  are 
to  receive  from  his  hands  the  crown  of  life. 

The  particulars  which  I  have  now  brought  together,  unfold 
the  full  amount  of  that  expression  of  Peter,  "  Thou  iiast  the 
words  of  eternal  life:"*  and  of  that  expression  of  John,  "this 
is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son."t  It  was  purchased  for  us  by  him ;  the  power  of 
conferring  it  resides  in  him ;  he  prepares  us  for  it,  and  he  will  at 
length  bestow  it. 

From  this  view  of  the  connection  between  the  hope  of  eternal  life, 
and  the  interposition  of  Christ,  there  arises  also  the  significancj*  of 
that  name  which  is  given  to  him,  the  mediator  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  mediator  between  God  and  man  ;  fiicitr;?.  Heb.  ix.  15.  1 
Tim.  ii.  6.  He  is  not  merely  Inter-tiuncius  Dei,  the  messenger  who, 
coming  from  God  to  man,  declared  the  divine  purpose  ;  but  he  is  a 
person,  who,  standing  in  the  middle  between  God  and  his  offending 
creatures,  offers  on  our  part  a  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice,  and 
brings  us  from  God  an  assurance  that  the  satisfaction  is  accepted. 
He  becomes  in  this  way,  Heb.  vii.  22,>:^fiT'Toi'oj  ^taSj^xj^jsyyvoj,  the  surety 
of  a  better  covenant,  which  being  confirmed  by  the  death  of  the 
surety,  acquires  the  nature  of  a  testament,  an  irrevocable  deed, 
because  the  death  loses  its  effect  unless  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant are  conferred  upon  those  for  whom  the  surety  died.  Yet 
by  his  reviving  after  he  died,  he  becomes  himself  the  dispenser  of 
these  blessings,  and  is  in  this  most  eminent  sense  a  mediator,  that 
having  procured  us  access  to  the  Father  by  his  death,  he  ever  lives 
to  make  intercession.  His  mediation  is  effectual,  because  it  proceeds 
upon  the  merit  of  what  he  did  for  our  sakes;  all  the  riches  of  divine 
grace  are  connected  with  this  merit ;  and  the  nature  of  the  gospel 
remedy  may  be  thus  described  according  to  the  Catholic  opinion  : — it 
is  pardon  and  eternal  life,  or  a  complete  redemption  from  the  evils  of 
sin,  obtained  and  conferred  through  the  mediation  of  a  person,  who 
having  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  being  now  set  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  is  emphatically  styled  "the  Captain  of  Salva- 
tion, the  author  and  finisher  of  faith." 

To  those  who  have  a  slight  impression  of  the  nature  of  that  condi- 
tion which  called  for  the  remedy,  there  may  appear  to  be  a  super- 
fluity of  condescension  in  this  mediation.  But  they  who  think  of  the 
fears  and  suspicions  which  are  natural  to  guilt,  which  are  often 
described  in  Scripture,  and  which  are  there  confirmed  by  an  awful 
exhibition  of  the  punitive  justice  of  the  Lawgiver,  will  perceive  the 
utility  and  fitness  of  all  that  provision  which  is  made  for  overcoming 
the  distrust  and  reviving  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  justified  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  By  the  gracious  condescending  views  which  are 
given  of  the  present  condition  of  that  person  who  died  for  sins,  in 

•  John  vi.  68.  f  1  John  v.  11. 
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order  to  procure  for  men  the  most  glorious  regard,  the  gospel  becomes 
the  religion  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  humble,  the  contrite, 
the  poor  in  spirit :  and  by  Jesus,  we  "  believe  in  God,  who  raised  his 
Son  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory,  that  our  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God."* 

•  1  Pet.  i.  21. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


EXTENT    OP    THE    REMEDY. 


Having  treated  of  the  nature  of  the  remedy  ^A'hich  the  gospel 
brings,  I  proceed  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  opinions 
which  have  been  held  concerning  the  extent  of  that  remedy.  But 
before  I  enter  upon  the  controverted  questions  on  this  subject,  I  wish 
to  direct  your  attention  to  two  preliminary  points.  In  the  first  all 
Christians  agree ;  and  the  differences  respecting  the  second  do  not 
distinguish  any  great  bodies  of  Christians,  but  are  confined  to  a  few 
individuals. 


Section  I. 

The  first  preliminary  point  is,  that  the  gospel  appears  framed  and. /""^ 
designed  by  God  to  be  the  religion  of  the  whole  human  race.  ^ 

As  the  Almighty  Father  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  to  dwell 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  paternal 
affection,  with  which  he  looked  down  upon  those  whom  he  formed 
after  his  own  image,  will  be  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  the 
varieties  of  climate  and  situation  ;  and  all  the  conceptions  of  enlight- 
ened reason  lead  us  to  presume,  that  if  their  moral  state  render  them 
the  objects  of  his  compassion,  the  exercise  of  that  compassion  will  not 
be  bounded  by  any  lines  so  capricious  as  those  which  the  confines 
of  different  states  mark  upon  the  globe.  Accordingly,  the  declara- 
tion made  by  the  Almighty  immediately  after  the  first  transgression 
intimates  by  the  form  of  the  expression,  an  idea  most  becoming  the 
sovereignty  of  Him  who  speaks,  that  all  the  children  of  Adam  were 
somehow  to  partake  of  the  fruits  of  that  victory  which  the  seed  of  the 
woman  was  to  gain  over  the  tempter,  and  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed,  conveys  the  most  explicit  assurance,  that,  at  some  future  time, 
a  dispensation,  commensurate  in  extent  with  the  population  of  the 
earth,  was  to  proceed  from  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 

The  dispensation  given  by  Moses  to  the  posterity  of  the  patriarch  was 
of  a  very  different  kind.  It  was  confined,  by  the  terms  of  its  promul- 
gation, to  the  land  of  Judea:  the  various  ceremonies  which  it  pre- 
scribed were  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  countries  remote  from  Jerusa- 
lem could  not  perform ;  and  the  object  of  all  the  institutions  was  to 
preserve,  in  a  small  district,  a  peculiar  people,  holy  unto  the  Lord ; 
44 
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while  the  rest  of  the  world  were  left  in  ignorance  and  idolatry.  The 
partiality,  from  which  this  local  dispensation  appears  at  first  sight  to 
have  flowed,  is  a  favourite  subject  of  declamation  with  deistical 
writers.  It  is  stated  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  the  Jewish 
religion  is  unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  boasted  pecuharity 
of  the  children  of  Israel  is  ranked  by  these  writers  amongst  the  other 
forms  of  superstition,  whicii  national  vanity  and  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances  maintained  for  ages  in  particular  districts  ;  and  as  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  assert  the  divine  authority  of  Moses,  and  build 
Christianity  upon  the  law  given  by  hitn,  their  claims  of  being  the 
messengers  of  Heaven  are  represented  as  very  much  shaken  by  this 
degradation  of  Judaism. 

This  plausible  objection  is  fully  answered  in  all  the  able  defences 
of  Christianity  ;  particularly  by  Leland,  in  his  View  of  Deistical 
Writers,  and  by  Clarke,  both  in  his  Evidences  of  Religion,  and  in 
some  of  his  Sermons.  The  subject  is  also  treated  in  Shaw's  Philoso- 
phy of  Judaism;  in  Law's  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion; 
in  Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  in 
Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ;  and  in  various  treatises  on 
the  harmony  of  the  divine  dispensations.  I  shall  endeavour  to  state, 
in  a  short  compass,  the  idea  which  these  writers  have  fully  eluci- 
dated. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  not  distinguished  by  a  special  revela- 
tion upon  account  of  any  peculiar  excellence  of  character,  which 
rendered  them,  more  than  otlier  nations,  the  objects  of  the  divine 
favour  ;  but  they  were  raised  up,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  as  the 
instruments  of  preserving  in  the  world,  amidst  abounding  idolatry, 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  of  conveying  to 
future  ages  the  hope  of  that  Deliverer  who  had  been  promised  from 
the  begiiming.  To  qualify  them  for  this  important  oflice,  they  were 
separated  from  the  surrounding  heathen  by  circumcision,  by  a 
burdensome  ritual,  and  by  many  express  prohibitions  against  inter- 
marrying with  their  neighbours.  But  it  was  not  meant  that  they 
should  ren)ain  unknown.  The  geographical  situation  of  the  land, 
which  God  had  given  them,  brought  them  within  the  view  of  those 
nations  who  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  ancient  history. 
The  commerce  which  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  with  other 
nations,  the  fortunes  of  some  individuals  of  that  chosen  race,  and 
many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  particularly  their 
captivities  and  their  dispersions,  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
the  singularities  of  their  establishment.  Some  knowledge  of  their  law 
was,  by  these  means,  carried  abroad  ;  and  from  the  land  of  Jndea,  as 
from  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  there  proceodeci  rays,  which,  in 
the  midst  of  heathen  superstition,  prevented  the  darkness  from  being 
universal.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  aid  which  the  efforts 
of  human  reason  derived  from  the  revelation  granted  to  the  people 
of  Israel.  But  the  researches  of  Bryant,  in  his  Ancient  Mythology, 
and  of  other  learned  men,  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  this 
aid  was  more  considerable  than  a  superficial  uninformed  observer 
would  apprehend.  And  when  we  consider  the  successive  changes  in 
the  political  state  of  the  Jews,  and  the  situation  of  the  Roman  empire 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  that  extraordinary  personage,  of  whom 
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there  had  been  a  general  expectation,  there  appears  to  be  the  best 
reason  for  regarding  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Almighty  towards  his 
chosen  people,  as  part  of  that  preparation  by  which  he  opened  to  the 
world  the  universal  and  spiritual  religion,  which,  in  the  fulness  ot 
time,  was  published  by  his  Son, — a  preparation,  which  in  none  of  its 
parts  was  so  rapid  as  to  our  imaginations  may  appear  desirable,  but 
which  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us,  upon  that  account,  to 
pronounce  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  law  of  Moses,  then,  was  a  local  dispensation  intervening 
between  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
It  originated  in  the  promise ;  it  announced  the  great  event,  which 
was  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise,  and  it  terminated  with  that 
event.  A  great  part  of  the  study  of  a  Christian  divine  lies  in  tracing 
the  connexion  between  the  preparatory  dispensation,  and  that  to 
which  it  pointed  ;  and  the  more  intimately  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
tliis  connexion,  the  better  able  will  he  be  to  vindicate  the  God  of  the 
Jews  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  One  thing  is  obvious,  that  this 
narrow  confined  religion  gave  notice  of  a  dispensation  that  was  to  be 
universal.  David  says,  in  Psalm  xxii.  which  is  a  continued  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah,  "All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and  turn 
to  the  Lord  ;  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  him ;" 
and  the  succession  of  Jewish  prophets  intimate,  by  various  expres- 
sions, that  the  partial  instruction,  which  the  law  of  Moses  afforded, 
was  to  be  succeeded  bj^  a  kind  of  teaching  not  confined  to  any  one 
people,  but  under  which  nations  that  had  been  strangers  to  the  true 
God  were  to  know  and  worship  him. 

It  is  true  that  the  national  vanity  of  the  Jews,  flattered  by  their 
peculiar  privileges,  gave  other  interpretations  of  such  prophecies. 
They  either  conceived  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Messiah,  by  sub- 
jecting the  nations  of  the  earth  to  their  dominion,  was  to  exalt  them 
to  the  empire  of  the  world,  then  held  by  the  Romans ;  or,  if  their 
minds  did  rise  to  some  conception  of  a  spiritual  change  upon  the 
world,  it  went  no  further  than  this,  that  other  nations  were  to  ex- 
change the  idolatry  in  whicli  they  had  been  educated  for  an  observ- 
ance of  the  ceremonies  given  of  old  from  Mount  Sinai.  They  did  not 
think  that  the  chosen  people  of  God  could  ever  he  made  to  descend 
to  that  equality  with  the  heathen,  which  is  implied  in  supposing  that 
the  offerings  made  in  other  countries  are  as  acceptable  to  God  as 
those  presented  at  Jerusalem.  Far  less  did  it  occur  to  their  minds 
that  the  whole  city  was  to  be  laid  waste,  and  the  temple  of  Solomon 
razed  to  the  ground :  and  that  this  effectual  abolition  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  law  was  to  prepare  the  world  for  receiving  a  spiritual 
religion,  clearly  discriminated  from  that  local  system.  These  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews,  founded  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  their  own 
sacred  books,  and  possessing  the  minds  of  all  ranks,  required  much 
attention  at  the  first  publication  of  the  gospel.  For  Jesus  appeared 
as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  claiming  to  be  that  Son  of  David  whom 
their  prophets  had  described  as  a  mighty  prince  ;  and  his  religion, 
deriving  a  great  part  of  its  internal  evidence  from  its  perfect  consis- 
tency with  that  former  revelation  of  which  it  is  the  fulfilment,  was  to 
go  forth  from  Judea  to  enlighten  the  ends  of  the  earth.     The  order 
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of  Providence,  then,  required  that  Christianity  should  be  preached 
first  to  the  Jews ;  and  it  was  necessary  that,  if  they  did  not  embrace 
the  promise  made  to  their  fathers,  the  manner  of  its  being  preached 
to  tliem  should  be  such  as  to  render  their  infidelity  inexcusable,  and 
to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  severe  punishment  ordained  for  their 
nation. 

This  is  the  key  to  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  I  do  not 
know  any  views  which  persons  who  expound  the  Scriptures  to  the 
people  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  bring  forward  and  to  apply, 
than  those  which  I  have  now  stated.  From  these  views  we  derive 
the  reason  of  our  Lord's  confining  his  personal  ministry  to  the  Jews, 
and  forbidding  the  apostles,  when  he  sent  them  forth  during  his  abode 
upon  earth,  to  go  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles.  From  hence  we  are 
able  to  account  for  the  slow  opening  of  the  universal  character  of 
Christianity;  and  we  learn  to  admire  the  skill  and  address  with 
which  our  Lord  employed  general  expressions,  parables,  and  action, 
gradually  to  unfold  this  oU'ensive  truth.  The  name  by  which  he 
commonly  designed  himself,  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  was  most  expressive 
of  his  connexion  with  the  whole  human  race.  In  his  discourses  with 
the  Jews,  he  frequently  called  himself  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
many  words  dropped  from  him,  which,  howsoever  they  were  under- 
stood by  his  hearers,  appear  to  us  intt;nded  to  mark  the  full  extent  of 
his  gracious  undertaking.*  '•  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this 
fold  ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd."  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,"  referring  to  the  manner  of  his 
death  on  the  cross,  "  will  draw  all  men  to  me."t  Several  of  his 
parables  convey  under  a  thin  disguise  the  future  extension  of  his  king- 
dom, the  rejection  of  those  who  thought  they  had  an  exclusive  title 
to  its  privileges,  and  the  introduction  of  those  whom  the  Jews  held  in 
contempt. J  Our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry  at  Jerusalem  by 
driving  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  he  repeated 
this  action  a  little  before  his  crucifixion.  The  action  appears  to  an 
ordinary  reader  to  be  merely  a  transport  of  zeal.  But  if  you  read  the 
enlightened  commentary  of  Bishop  Hurd  at  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  sermons,  you  will  regard  it  in  a  much  higher  light,  as 
a  symbolical  action,  intimating  in  the  most  significant  manner  that  the 
house  of  God  was  to  become,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  nations.  The  only  place  in  the  temple  allotted 
for  the  devout  heathen,  or  proselytes  of  the  gate,  who  chose  to  come 
up  to  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  there  worship  the  God  of  Israel, 
was  an  outer  court,  in  which  many  things  necessary  for  tlie  service 
of  the  temple  were  exposed  to  sale.  Our  Lord,  by  driving  the  buyers 
and  sellers  out  of  this  court,  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
had  been  insulted  during  their  devotions  by  the  uproar  of  a  fair;  and 
although  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  bring  them  into  the  sanctuary, 
yet  by  this  mark  of  his  attention  he  gave  a  pledge  of  the  fulness  of 
that  grace  which  was  soon  to  be  revealed  to  them. 

Accordingly  the  commission  given  to  the  apostles  immediately 
before  his  ascension,  was  unlimited.  "  Go,  make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions.    Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  me  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 

•  Mat.  viii.  11.  f  John  i.  16;  xii.  32.  i  Mat.  xx.  Txi.  xiii. 
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earth.  And  he  said  unto  them,  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem."*  The  gift  of  tongues,  conferred  upon  them  ten  days  after 
his  ascension,  qualified  them  for  executing  this  unlimited  commis- 
sion :  and  the  miracles,  which  they  were  enabled  to  perform,  consti- 
tuted an  evidence  of  their  divine  mission  equally  intelligible  to  men 
in  all  courjtries,  and  fitted  to  bring  universal  conviction.  Paul,  who 
was  added  to  the  number  of  the  apostles  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
was  told  by  a  special  revelation  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  far  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentiles  ;t  and  Acts  x. 
relates  the  manner  in  which  the  minds  of  the  other  apostles,  who  still 
retained  many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  were  opened  to  conceive 
the  true  character  of  the  gospel,  and  to  understand  the  extent  of  their 
own  commission.  Peter  was  instructed  in  a  vision  not  to  call  that 
unclean  which  God  hath  cleansed  ;  he  then  received  a  command  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  Cornelius,  a  devout  heathen  ;  and  his  preaching 
was  accompanied  with  a  descent  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  Cornelius  and  his  family.  These  three  circumstances, 
the  vision,  the  command,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  appeared 
to  the  other  apostles  to  constitute  a  full  vindication  of  his  conduct ; 
and  although  they  had  blamed  Peter  when  they  first  heard  of  his 
going  in  to  the  Gentiles,  they  were  satisfied,  after  he  expounded  to 
them  the  whole  matter,  that  by  the  gospel  there  is  "  granted  to  the 
Gentiles  also  repentance  unto  life." 

As  soon  as  this  enlarged  idea  took  possession  of  their  minds,  it 
formed  one  great  subject  of  their  discourses  and  their  writings ;  and 
we  see  them  labouring  to  bring  it  forth  to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
While  Paul  avails  himself  of  his  Jewish  learning  to  prove  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  end  of  the  law,  his  epistles  abound  with  the  declaration 
of  that  mystery,  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  divine  Providence 
formerly  unknown,  which  had  been  revealed  to  him,  that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  partakers  of  the  same  promise  in  Christ 
by  the  Gospel.  He  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  who  now  appears 
not  the  God  of  the  Jews,  but  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  also,  "  rich  in 
mercy  to  all  that  call  upon  him ;"  and  he  dwells  upon  this  distinguish- 
ing excellence  of  the  Gospel,  that  under  it  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  but  that  Christ  is  all  in  all. 
The  Evangelist  John,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  long  after  the  rest,  in 
relating  a  saying  of  Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  adds  these  words  of  him- 
self, that  Jesus  Christ  "  should  die  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that 
also  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  which  were 
scattered  abroad  ;"|  and  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  where  he 
writes  by  the  commandment  of  Jesus  the  things  shown  to  him  in 
vision  which  were  to  be  hereafter,  he  mentions  an  angel  whom  he 
saw  flying  in  heaven,  having  the  Gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  he  says  that  he  beheld  a  great  multitude  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the 
throne  and  before  the  Lamb.§ 

I  have  thought  it  of  importance  thus  to  bring  together,  in  one  view, 

•  Mat  xxviii.  19.     Acts  i.  8.     Luke  xxiv.  46,  47.  f  ^'^^  ^''"'  2^' 
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the  Scripture  account  of  Christianity  as  an  universal  religion, — as 
offering  a  remedy  which,  in  this  respect,  corresponds  to  the  disease, 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  nation,  but  may  be  embraced  by 
men  of  every  country.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  its  nature  to  prevent  the  universal  publication 
of  it,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  general  course  of  things  to 
bring  about  this  event.  And  although  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction,  that  it  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations,  has  been  delayed, 
there  cannot  fairly  be  drawn  by  reasoning  or  analogy  any  presump- 
tion that  the  prediction  will  never  be  accomplished.  We  are  thus 
warranted  to  apply  to  the  Christian  religion  that  character  which  it 
assumes  to  itself  as  the  religion  of  mankind ;  we  discern  one  sense  in 
which  it  may  with  propriety  be  said  that  "  God  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved,  and  that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world ;"  and  we  perceive  the  significancy  of  that  expression  of  Paul, 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek." 


Section  II. 

The  second  preliminary  point  is,  that  the  extent  of  the  remedy 
brought  in  the  Gospel  is  limited  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  offered. 
As  Jesus  gave  his  apostles  a  commission  to  preach  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  they  executed  their 
commission  in  such  words  as  these,  "  Repent  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."  "  I  testified,"  says  Paul,  "  both  to  the  Jews, 
and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."* 

From  these  passages,  which  accord  with  the  general  strain  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  Gospel,  which  is  the 
religion  of  sinners,  and  professes  to  bring  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  sin, 
is  a  remedy  only  to  those  who  repent  and  believe.  Although  different 
sects  of  Christians,  therefore,  may  disagree  as  to  the  description  of 
repentance  and  faith,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced, 
and  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  efficacy  of  what  Christ  did ; 
it  does  not  appear  possible  that  any  sect  which  receives  the  Scriptures 
can  deny  that  a  certain  character  or  state  of  mind,  which  is  there  ex- 
pressed by  repentance  and  faith,  is  required  in  all  who  partake  of  the 
remedy,  and  consequently  that  the  extent  of  the  remedy  is  limited  by 
this  requisition. 

This  acknowledged  point,  that  whosoever  repentsand  believes  shall 
be  saved,  is  the  great  subject  of  preaching :  and  as  it  is  the  only  point 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  which  is  clearly  and  mcontro- 
vertibly  revealed  in  Scripture,  so  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
than  all  the  controverted  points.  They  are  matters  of  speculation, 
upon  which  it  is  natural  for  the  human  mind  to  form  some  opinion. 

•  Actsiit.  19;  xvi.  31;  xx.  21. 
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The  opinion  may  bo  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  most  rational  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  attributes,  to  the  views  incidentally  given  in 
Scripture,  and  to  the  great  end  of  Christianity.  There  is  truth  or 
error,  there  is  consistency  or  inconsistency  in  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained upon  this  as  upon  all  other  subjects ;  and  as  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  adopted  a  particular  system  of  opinions  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  remedy,  it  is  decent  and  fit  that  those  who  desire  to  be 
her  ministers  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  that  sys- 
tem. Bat  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  grounds,  or  that  the  system 
itself  should  be  explained  to  the  people.  We  fulfil  the  office  which  is 
committed  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  when  we  call  our  hearers 
to  repent  and  believe,  in  order  that  they  may  be  saved ;  and  all  those 
teachers,  who  agree  as  to  the  character  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
remedy  was  brought,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  may  dis- 
charge this  duty  with  the  same  fidelity  and  the  same  energy,  although 
they  differ  in  their  speculations  as  to  many  points  that  respect  the  ex- 
tent of  the  remedy. 

The  Socinians,  who  differ  from  all  other  Christians  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  remedy,  cannot  be  expected  to  agree  with  them  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  it.  Considering  the  pardon  of  those  who  repent  as  flowing  from 
the  essential  goodness  of  God,  without  reference  to  any  thing  that 
Christ  has  done,  they  must  conceive  that  pardon  is  dispensed  at  aU 
times,  and  in  all  places,  with  equal  liberality  ;  and  considering  eternal 
life  not  as  purchased  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  as  the  free  gift  of  God  to 
creatures  naturally  mortal,  they  conceive  that  this  gift  will  be  bestowed 
upon  all  virtuous  men  that  have  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
under  any  dispensation  of  religion.  They  allow  that  Christianity  was 
of  great  advantage  to  the  world  by  bringing  assurance  of  these  truths  j 
and  that  those  who  lived  in  the  ancient  Avorld  were  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  of  countries  where  the  Gospel  has  never 
been  published,  without  that  comfort  under  a  consciousness  of  infirmi- 
ties, and  those  incitements  to  well-doing,  which  Christians  may  derive 
from  the  Gospel.  But  if,  on  this  account  merely,  they  fail  in  their 
duty,  their  situation  will  plead  indulgence  for  their  failings ;  and  if 
they  attain  nearly  the  same  degree  of  virtue  as  Christians  without  the 
same  advantages,  they  are  still  better  entitled  to  partake  of  that  exu- 
berant grace  by  which  our  Father  in  heaven  rewards  the  services  of 
his  children. 

There  is  a  system  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  which 
considers  the  loss  of  immortality  as  the  only  forfeiture  incurred  by  the 
sin  of  Adam,  and  the  restoration  of  forfeited  life  as  the  blessing  pur- 
chased by  Christ.  Those  who  hold  this  system  are  led  by  their  prin- 
ciples to  consider  the  purchase  of  the  second  Adam,  as  of  the  same 
extent  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  first :  they  allow,  with  the  SocinianSj 
that  those  who  never  heard  of  Christianity  are  destitute  of  many 
advantages  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds  which  that  revelation 
affords  :  but  they  do  not  conceive  that  the  extent  of  the  remedy  is,  in 
any  measure,  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  publication.  They 
bring  down  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  a  right  which  he  has 
acquired  of  giving  immortality  to  a  race  of  beings  by  whom  it  had 
been  forfeited,  and  they  look  upon  an  universal  resurrection  as  the 
accomplishment  of  his  undertaking. 
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If  both  these  systems  are  essentially  defective  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  tliere  must  also  be  a  defect  in  their  manner  of  stating 
the  extent  of  it.  Christians  who  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  an 
atonement,  upon  account  of  which  the  sins  of  those  that  repent  are 
forgiven,  have  many  points  to  take  into  view  before  they  can  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  this  atonement  reaches  either  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  preached,  or  those  to  whom  it  has  not.  But 
although  we  are  not  prepared  for  stating  that  system  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  persons  who  have  not  heard  of  the  Gospel,  which 
results  from  the  Catholic  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  remedy, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  under  this  second  preliminary  point,  a 
splendid  speculation  concerning  the  final  state  of  the  wicked,  which 
has  arisen  out  of  some  of  the  principles  formerly  delineated. 

If,  according  to  the  Socinian  system,  the  essential  goodness  of  God 
incline  him  at  all  times  to  pardon  transgression,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  will  prolong  the  existence  of  creatures  naturally  mortal,  only 
that  he  may  continue,  through  all  eternity,  to  punish  the  sins  com- 
mitted during  a  few  years  upon  earth  :  and  if,  according  to  the  middle 
system,  it  is  the  character  of  the  Gospel  to  restore  forfeited  life  to  the 
whole  human  race,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  restored  life  cannot,  in 
any  case,  be  merely  the  capacity  of  enduring  everlasting  punishment, 
«ince,  upon  that  supposition,  the  restoration  of  life,  which  is  stated  as 
a  universal  blessing,  would  to  many  be  the  greatest  curse.  These 
two  systems,  therefore,  tend  to  produce  the  belief  that  those  who  have 
been  wicked  shall,  after  a  certain  time,  be  either  annihilated  or  re- 
formed. 

The  annihilation  of  soul  and  body,  according  to  the  Socinian  system, 
is  the  natural  mortality  of  man  left  to  operate  upon  those  who  reject 
the  offer  of  eternal  life  made  in  the  Gospel ;  according  to  the  middle 
system,  it  is  the  curse  which  Adam  conveyed  to  his  posterity,  which 
the  Gospel  offers  to  remove  from  all,  and  which  it  effectually  removes 
from  those  who  have  lived  virtuously.  As  the  sins  of  those  who 
reject  this  offer  deserve  a  punishment  more  severe  than  any  that  is 
inflicted  in  this  life,  they  are  raised  at  the  last  day  that  they  may 
receive  according  to  their  deeds ;  but  after  they  have  endured  a  suffi- 
cient measure  of  punishment,  they  are  left  to  relapse  into  that  death, 
that  extinction  of  being,  in  which  the  whole  human  race  would  have 
remained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  all  that  have  been  wicked  are  at  length  annihilated,  the 
final  effect  of  the  sins  committed  in  this  life  will  be  a  loss  of  existence 
in  the  universe,  but  not  a  perpetuity  of  misery ;  for,  after  a  certain 
time,  no  beings  of  the  human  race  shall  exist,  but  those  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  virtues  which  they  had  displayed  upon  earth,  are 
made  happy  for  ever. 

Others  conceive  that  the  wicked  shall  not  be  annihilated,  but,  after 
a  certain  time,  reformed.  Considering  the  soul  of  man  as  naturally 
immortal,  and  thinking  it  unworthy  of  the  ruler  of  the  universe  to 
adopt,  as  a  method  of  conducting  his  government,  the  destruction  of 
a  number  of  beings  whom  he  had  made  to  live  for  ever,  they  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked  with  their  system 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  remedy,  by  supposing  that  the 
punishments  which  are  endured  after  death,  being  intended,  like 
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many  of  the  calamities  of  this  life,  to  correct  the  vices  of  those  upon 
whom  they  are  inflicted,  shall  terminate  in  their  reformation.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  goodness  constitutes  the  whole  moral  character  of  the 
Deity,  that,  as  with  respect  to  his  understanding  he  is  light,  so  with 
respect  to  his  will  he  is  love,  and  nothing  but  love,  it  will  follow,  that 
what  are  commonly  called  his  other  attributes  are  only  modifications 
of  goodness,  the  necessary  result  of  this  primary  attribute  ;  that  justice, 
which  is  generally  stated  as  opposite  to  goodness,  is  nothing  else  but 
a  constant  desire  of  giving  to  his  reasonable  creatures  what  their 
moral  state  requires.  Those  who  are  docile  and  tractable,  he  leads 
by  gentle  methods  to  the  perfection  of  their  nature ;  those  whose 
passions  are  impetuous,  and  whose  hearts  are  hard,  he  subdues  by 
afflictions,  that  they  may  become  partakers  of  his  holiness.  The  dis- 
cipline of  this  life,  which  often  appears  harsh,  is  only  the  expression 
of  his  fatherly  love  administering  salutary  chastisement ;  and  as  this 
discipline  does  not  produce  its  efi'ect  with  regard  to  all  during  the  short 
time  that  is  allotted  to  them  upon  earth,  he  continues  the  chastise- 
ment in  a  future  state,  where  it  is  administered  with  a  severity  suited 
to  the  depravity  of  the  sufterer,  and  is  prolonged  till  sin  be  completely 
destroyed.  If  all  the  wicked  are  at  length  thus  reformed  after  death, 
the  final  effect  of  his  transgressions  that  have  been  committed  upon 
earth,  is  neither  the  destruction  nor  the  everlasting  misery  of  any 
human  being :  for  the  misery  endured  after  death,  which  is  described 
in  Scripture  by  many  lively  images,  gradually  works  the  correction 
of  that  moral  evil  from  which  it  sprung ;  and  when  it  has  accom- 
plished this  end,  every  sinner  will  be  rescued  from  the  consequences 
of  his  transgression,  and  all  the  children  of  Adam  placed  in  a  state  of 
unalterable  virtue  and  happiness. 

A  view  of  the  termination  of  future  punishment,  which  appears  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  most  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  divine  goodness 
that  reason  can  form,  is  supposed  to  derive  much  confirmation  from 
those  descriptions  of  the  divine  clemency  with  which  the  Scriptures 
abound ;  from  its  being  said  that  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 
ever,  that  he  will  not  forsake  the  works  of  his  hands,  that  he  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
and  from  our  Lord's  employing,  Matt.  xxv.  46,  as  the  name  of  the 
everlasting  punishment  reserved  for  the  wicked,  the  word  xoT^aats, 
which  is  the  vox  signata  in  Greek  for  that  kind  of  punishment  which 
is  meant  for  the  correction  of  him  who  has  behaved  ill,  that  he  may 
behave  better  in  time  to  come,  and  which  may  be  called  everlasting, 
if  it  endures  without  intermission  till  he  be  corrected. 

This  opinion,  concerning  the  final  reformation  of  the  wicked  by 
means  of  the  punishments  of  a  future  state,  is  traced  back  to  Origen, 
a  father  of  the  third  century,  to  whose  extensive  erudition  and 
indefatigable  industry,  the  Christian  world  is  much  indebted,  but 
whose  fancy,  which  in  many  respects  was  not  tutored  aixl  chastised 
by  sound  judgment,  produced  various  mystical  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  and  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  heathen  philo- 
sophy was  often  employed  to  adulterate  the  sin)plicity  of  the  gospel 
The  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophers  spoke  of  a  certain  period  of  ages, 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  annus  niagnus. 
after  the  completion  of  which  they  conceived  that  all  things  would 
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return  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  creation.  It  is  not 
igreed  amongst  the  learned,  whether  Origen  adopted  this  idea  so 
completely  as  to  believe  that  there  is  a  succession  of  worlds,  a  resolu- 
tion of  all  things  into  their  first  principles,  and  a  reproduction  of  them 
in  continual  rotation.  But  he  certainly  believed  that  the  punishments 
of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state  would,  after  some  ages,  produce  an 
amendment  of  character,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  amendment, 
all  the  spirits  who  had  endured  these  punishments  would  in  tmie, 
"ome  at  a  nearer,  and  some  at  a  more  remote  period,  join  those  spirits 
who  had  suffered  nothing  after  death. 

The  authority  of  Origen  gave  a  degree  of  currency  to  this  opinion. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  held  by  some  writers  in  the  dark  ages.  It  was 
revived  about  two  hundred  years  ago  by  its  conformity  to  the  leading 
principles  of  Socinianism  ;  and,  not  to  mention  many  smaller  treatises, 
it  was  lately  exhibited  in  a  most  elegant  and  pleasing  dress,  in  a 
French  book  entitled,"  Le  plan  de  Dieu  envers  les  hornmes,  par  Petit 
Pierre."  This  opinion  has  not  been  confined  to  Socinians.  Many 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  atonement  have  discovered  a  propensity  to 
embrace  an  opinion,  which  seems  to  magnify  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
position of  Christ ;  at  least  they  are  disposed  to  consider  the  eternity 
of  hell  torments  as  a  problematical  point  which  the  Scriptures  have 
not  decided  ;  and  some  benevolent  writers  have  laboured  to  bring 
forth  an  idea,  which  they  call  in  a  Scripture  phrase  the  restitution  of 
all  things.  It  appears  to  them  that  so  glorious  a  being  as  the  Son  of 
God  must  have  come  into  the  world,  and  endured  the  sufferings 
which  marked  his  life,  for  some  design  more  excellent,  and  more 
wortljy  of  the  Father  of  all  than  the  redemption  of  a  part  of  mankind. 
They  suppose,  therefore,  that  his  mediation  is  operating,  although 
they  cannot  explain  how,  for  the  universal  restoration  of  the  human 
race ;  that  he  is  the  agent  employed  in  extirpating  moral  evil  from  the 
creation  of  God  ;  that  this  is  the  reason  of  the  name  given  him  m  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  a  part  of  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  the 

Messiah,   in    Isaiah    ix.  xm  xa,\et,tM  ■toovojMavtov,Meya^;  jSovWrj^ayyiXOi:   not 

as  it  is  rendered  in  our  English  Bibles, "His  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,"  but  "  His  name  shall  be  called  the  messenger 
of  the  great  design  ;"  that  his  kingdom  shall  continue  till  the  great 
design  be  accomplished  ;  and  that  when  he  has  made  an  end  of  sin, 
and  reconciled  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  his  Father,  he  will 
deliver  up  the  kingdom ;  and  righteousness,  peace,  and  happiness 
will  for  ever  pervade  the  whole  intelligent  creation. 

These  are  delightful  prospects :  and  a  heart,  which  is  disposed  by 
its  own  good  aff'ections  to  take  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  other 
beings,  is  ready  to  entertain  them  upon  very  slender  evidence.  But 
it  is  of  much  importance  for  students  in  divinity  to  remember  that 
these  prospects  do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  theology.  They 
extend  far,  very  far  indeed,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  observation  or 
our  capacities.  They  rest  upon  conjectures,  not  upon  reasoning ; 
upon  incidental  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  admit  of  other  inter- 
pretations ;  upon  analogies  which  even  when  they  are  most  pointed 
and  numerous,  amount  only  to  probability,  which  are  easily  over- 
strained by  a  mind  elevated  with  the  magnificence  of  the  subject,  or 
warmed  with  philanthropy,  and  which,  without  much  caution,  lead 
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to  fanciful  theories,  and  to  conclusions  that  are  found  to  be  false. 
Whenever  we  presume  to  determine  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  the 
government  of  the  universe,  we  attempt  to  comprehend  a  subject, 
which  embraces  numberless  relations  that  are  perfectly  unknown  to 
us.  Such  speculations  may  be  pleasing,  and  they  may  be  plausible  ; 
but  they  are  the  speculations  of  creatures  who  forget  that  they  "  are 
but  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,"  and  who,  stepping  beyond  the 
humble  and  sober  province  that  is  allotted  to  man,  presume  to  instruct 
the  Ancient  of  days.  It  is  the  character  of  sound  theology,  not  to 
subject  Jhe  administration  of  God  to  our  conjectures  and  theories ; 
but,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  is  able  to  do  all  his  pleasure,  and 
that  he  will  do  that  which  is  right,  to  inquire  with  reverence  and  with 
diligence  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  has  said  he  will  do,  and  to 
make  the  information  which  Scripture  affords  upon  these  points,  the 
measure  of  our  liopes,  and  the  rule  of  our  conduct. 

Although,  therefore,  I  judge  it  proper,  in  opening  that  great  division 
of  the  subjects  of  theological  controversy  upon  which  we  now  enter, 
to  mention  speculations  that  have  been  indulged  concerning  the  final 
condition  of  those  who  reject  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  speculations  constitute  the  points  which  divide  the 
opinions  of  the  Christian  world  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy. 
They  are  the  speculations  of  individual  writers,  or  they  arise  incident- 
ally from  general  systems.  But  they  are  not  the  characteristical  tenets 
of  any  great  body  of  Christians  ;  and  whatever  similarity  there  may 
appear  in  the  name,  the  questions  concerning  universal  and  particular 
redemption  have  a  very  different  object. 

With  these  questions  I  begin  the  statement  of  that  system  of  doc- 
trine in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  which  is  called  Calvinistic, 
by  holding  which,  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  distinguished  from  the 
Arminians,  from  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  from  a  very  great  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

LelaniVs  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers. 

Shaw's  Philosophy  of  Judaism. 

Clarke's.  Evidences  and  Sermons. 

Law's  Theory  of  Religion. 

Jortin's  Discourses. 

Warburtoii's  Divine  Legation  of  Mose«. 

Hurd's  Sermons. 
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By  the  Calvinistic  tenets  is  meant  that  system  of  doctrine  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  which  distinguishes  those  who 
embrace  all  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  from  those  Christians  who  agree 
with  him  only  as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  atonement.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  open  the  whole  system  at  once;  but  I  shall  go  step  by 
step  through  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  other  systems,  in 
the  order  which  appears  to  me  the  most  natural.  In  this  way  we 
shall  not  reach  all  the  parts  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  till  we  have 
gone  through  the  third  great  division  of  the  subjects  of  theological 
controversy,  I  mean  the  application  of  the  remedy  ;  and  we  shall  then 
be  able,  by  a  short  retrospective  view  of  the  ground  over  which  we 
have  travelled,  to  form  a  precise  connected  idea  of  the  whole.  Accord- 
ing to  this  manner  of  exhibiting  the  Calvinistic  system,  I  begin  with 
stating  the  question  concerning  universal  and  particular  redemption  ; 
in  other  words,  whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  for  those  who 
shall  finally  be  saved  by  him. 

The  two  sides  of  this  question  do  not  imply  any  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  with 
regard  to  the  number  and  character  of  those  who  shall  eventually  be 
saved.  They  who  hold  the  one  and  the  other  side  of  the  question 
agree,  that  although  tl>e  sufferings  of  Christ  have  a  value  sufficient  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  time,  yet  those  only  shall  be  saved  by  this  atonement  who 
repent  and  believe  in  him.  But  they  differ  as  to  the  destination  of 
the  death  of  Christ ;  whether  in  the  purpose  of  the  Father  and  tht; 
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will  of  the  Son  it  respected  all  mankind,  or  only  those  persons  to 
whom  the  benefit  of  it  is  at  length  to  be  applied. 

The  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Pelagians.  It  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  five  points  which  comprehend  the  Arminian  system.  It  is  held 
by  all  tlie  Lutheran  churches.  It  seems  to  be  taught  in  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  and  several  parts  of  the  Liturgy; 
and  it  is  avowtd  by  the  great  body  of  English  divines  as  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  and  of  their  church.  This  doctrine  will  be  understood 
from  the  second  of  the  five  Arminian  points,  which  is  thus  expressed: 
"Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  died  for  all  men,  and  for 
every  individual,  so  as  to  obtain  for  all,  by  his  death,  reconciliation 
and  remission  of  sins ;  upon  this  condition,  however,  that  none  in 
reality  enjoys  the  benefit  of  this  remission  but  the  man  who  believes." 
Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  discourse  on  the  five  points,  thus  explains  the  doc- 
trine: "When  we  say  Christ  died  for  all,  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
hath  purchased  actual  pardon  or  reconciliation  or  life  for  all ;  this 
being  in  effect  to  say  that  he  procured  an  actual  remission  of  sins  to 
unbelievers,  and  actually  reconciled  God  to  the  impenitent  and  dis- 
obedient, which  is  impossible.  He  only,  by  his  death,  hath  put  all 
men  in  a  capacity  of  being  justified  and  pardoned,  and  so  of  being 
reconciled  to,  and  having  peace  with  God,  upon  their  turning  to  God, 
and  having  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  death  of  Christ  having 
rendered  it  consistent  with  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  God,  with  the 
honour  of  his  Majesty,  and  with  the  ends  of  government,  to  pardon 
the  penitent  believer." 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  death  of  Christ  is  an  universal 
remedy  for  that  condition  in  which  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  involved 
by  sin — a  remedy  equally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  removes 
the  obstacles  which  the  justice  of  God  opposed  to  their  deliverance. 
It  puts  all  into  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  saved,  and  it  leaves 
their  actual  salvation  to  depend  upon  their  faith.  The  remedy  may 
in  this  way  be  much  more  extensive  than  the  application  of  it.  But 
even  although  the  offer  of  pardon  were  rejected  by  all,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  atonement  niade  by  the  death  of  Christ  was  unneces- 
sary, for  the  offer  could  not  have  been  given  without  it ;  and  what- 
ever reception  the  gospel  may  meet  with,  the  love  of  God  is  equally 
conspicuous  in  having  provided  a  method  by  which  he  may  enter 
into  a  new  covenant  with  all  who  had  sinned. 

This  doctrine  appears  to  represent  the  Father  of  all  in  a  light  most 
suitable  to  that  character,  as  regarding  his  children  with  an  equal  eye, 
providing,  without  respect  of  persons,  a  remedy  for  their  disease,  and 
extending  his  compassion  as  far  as  their  misery  reaches.  And  it 
appears  to  represent  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  offered  to  Divine 
justice,  as  opening  a  way  for  the  love  of  God  to  the  whole  human 
race  being  made  manifest  by  the  most  enlarged  exercise  of  mercy. 
These  views  are  supported  by  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  and  by 
many  very  significant  expressions  which  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.* It  is  said  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that 
he  died  for  all ;  that  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all ;  that  he  tasted 

•  John  i.  29  ;  iii.  16.     1  Tim.  ii.  4;  iv.  10.     2  Pet.  iil  9. 
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death  for  every  man.*  The  extent  of  the  grace  of  God  in  our  justifi- 
cation seems  to  be  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  effects  of  Adam's 
sin  in  our  condemnation.t  Large  societies  of  persons  professing 
Christianity,  all  of  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  be  of  the  number  of 
those  who  shall  be  finally  saved,  are  addressed  in  the  Epistles  as  tliose 
for  whom  Christ  gave  himself;  and  there  are  expressions  in  some  of 
the  Epistles  which  seem  to  intimate  that  he  died  even  for  those  who 
perish.J  False  teacliers,  who  brought  in  damnable  heresies,  are  said, 
2  Pet.  ii.  1,  to  have  been  bought  by  the  Lord.  All  to  whom  the 
gosj^el  is  revealed  are  commanded  to  believe  in  Christ  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  made  atonement  for 
their  sins ;  and  to  give  thanks  for  Christ,  which  seems  to  imply  that 
he  is  an  universal  Saviour.  Jesus  marvelled  at  the  unbehef  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived ;  he  upbraided  them  because  they  repented 
not  ;  tie  besought  men  to  come  to  him  ;  and  he  bewailed  the  folly  of 
the  Jews,  saying,  as  he  wept  over  their  city,  "  if  thou  hadst  known  in 
this  thy  day  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace."§  Even  the 
Almighty,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  condescends 
to  use  entreaties  and  expostulations,  as  well  as  commands,  "  What 
could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in 
it  ?  0  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto  me  !"||  "God  hath  given 
unto  us,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  to  wit, 
that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  Now 
then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ  as  though  God  did  beseech  you 
by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. "IF  The 
establishment  of  a  gospel  ministry  continues  this  ambassadorship  in 
every  Christian  country,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  standing  witness 
of  the  universality  of  redemption,  because  these  expostulations,  which 
the  servants  of  Christ  are  commissioned  to  use  in  the  name  of  God, 
appear  to  be  without  meaning,  unless  we  suppose  that  God  hath  done 
"every  thing  on  his  part,  and  that  it  rests  only  with  us  to  embrace  the 
remedy  which  is  offered. 

In  giving  this  general  view  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  advocates 
for  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  support  their  opinion,  I  have 
separated  them  as  much  as  possible  from  those  more  intricate  questions 
of  theology  which  will  meet  us  as  we  advance.  But  even  from  the 
simple  manner  in  which  I  have  stated  them,  it  is  plain  that  they  admit 
of  much  amplification.  Some  of  them  are  susceptible  of  rhetorica. 
embellishment;  others  lead  into  a  large  field  of  Scripture  criticism: 
and  there  are  others,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  till  afte.' 
a  review  of  the  whole  Calvinistic  system.  These  arguments  are 
spread  out  at  length,  not  only  by  professed  Arminian  writers,  but  by 
many  English  divines,  particularly  in  Barrow's  Sermons  upon  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  in  the  second  of  Whitby's  dis- 
courses upon  the  five  points,  entitled  the  Extent  of  Christ's  Redemp- 
tion. These  two  writers  have  given  a  collection  of  all  the  texts  of 
Scripture  which  appear  to  establish  this  doctrine,  and  a  very  favour 

*  John  vi.  51.     1  Tim.  ii.  6.     Heb.  ii.  9.     1  John  ii.  2. 

f  Rom.  V.  18.  +  1  Cor.  viii.  11.    Rom.  xiv.  15. 

§  Mark  vi.  6.  Matth.  xi.  20,  28.  Luke  xix.  41,  42. 

1  Isa.  V.  4.     Psal.  Ixxxi.  13.  ^  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.  20. 
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able  specimen  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  it  is  commonly- 
supported. 

Any  person  who  examines  with  candour  the  arguments  now  stated, 
will  acknowledge  that  they  have  considerable  weight.  I  mention 
this,  because  I  do  not  know  any  lesson  more  becoming  students  of 
divinity,  than  this — not  to  despise  the  reasonings  of  those  with  M'hose 
opinions  they  do  not  entirely  agree.  The  longer  they  study  theologi- 
cal controversy  with  that  sobriety  and  fairness  of  mind  which  is 
essential  to  the  character  of  every  inquirer  after  truth,  they  will 
perceive  the  more  clearly  how  little  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of 
the  hunian  understanding,  and  with  the  intricacy  of  many  of  the 
points  that  have  divided  the  Christian  world,  are  those  who  state  their 
opinions  in  the  petulant  dogmatical  manner  often  assumed  by  smat- 
terers  in  knowledge,  as  if  there  were  not  a  shadow  of  reason  but  upon 
their  own  side.  In  the  question  which  we  are  now  treating,  it 
requires  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Calvinistic  system,  and 
much  compass  of  thought,  to  apprehend  the  full  force  of  the  answers 
that  may  be  given  to  the  arguments  for  universal  redemption  ;  and  I 
warn  you  rather  to  wait  for  the  conviction  which  will  arise  from  a 
view  of  all  the  parts  of  that  system,  than  to  expect  that  arguments 
equally  plausible,  in  favour  of  particular  redemption,  are  immediately 
to  be  stated.  The  following  observations,  however,  will,  upon 
reflection,  open  the  sources  of  these  arguments. 

1.  Those  who  hold  that  the  destination  and  intention  of  the  death 
of  Christ  respected  only  such  as  shall  finally  be  saved  by  him,  appear 
to  be  warranted  by  many  expressions  which  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; such  as  the  following  :  John  x.  11,  15,  "I  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  sheep  ;"  that  is,  as  the  expression  is  explained  in  the  context, 
for  those  who  "hear  and  follow  me;"  John  xi.  52 ;  xv.  12,  13,  14  ; 
Eph.  V.  25. 

2.  As  the  persons,  to  whom  the  intention  of  Christ's  death  appears 
in  such  expressions  to  be  restrained,  are  found  in  all  places  of  the 
world,  there  is  a  propriety  and  significancy  in  the  general  phrases 
employed  elsewhere  to  denote  them :  and  when  some  of  the  texts 
commonly  urged  in  proof  of  universal  redemption  are  examined  par- 
ticularly, there  will  be  discovered,  in  the  context,  circumstances  which 
indicate  that  the  general  expressions  there  used  were  intended  to 
mark  the  indiscriminate  extension  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to 
men  of  all  nations.  Thus,  because  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
was  confined  to  that  nation,  John  the  Baptist,  M'^hen  he  saw  Jesus 
coming  to  him,  marked  him  out  to  the  people  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ;"*  that  is,  of  all  those  in 
every  place  who  are  forgiven. — So  John,  in  his  first  epistle,  speaking 
as  a  Jew,  says  of  Jesus,  "  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not 
for  ours  only,"  that  is,  not  for  the  sins  of  us  Jews  only,  "  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."t — So  the  apostle  Paul  says  of  Jesus,  he 
"  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time."t  But  if 
we  attend  to  the  scope  of  the  discourse,  of  which  these  words  make 
a  part,  which  is  an  exhortation  to  pray  for  all  men,  and  a  command 
to  all  men  in  every  place  to  pray,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  apos-- 

•  John  i.  29.  f  ^  ^°'^^  "•  -'  *  ^  '^i'"'  "•  6- 
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tie's  argument  does  not  necessarily  require  any  farther  meaning  to  be 
aflixed  to  these  words  than  this, — that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom 
not  merely  for  that  peculiar  people,  who  are  sometimes  called  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  "'  ransomed  of  the  Lord,"  but  for  all  in  every  place 
who  shall  obtain  redemption. 

3.  Although  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  sin,  the  great  blessing 
purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is  peculiar  to  those  who  shall 
finally  be  saved  by  him,  yet  there  are  blessings  which  the  publication 
of  the  Gospel  has  imparted  to  others  ;  and  there  is  strict  propriety  in 
saying  that  the  love  of  God  to  mankind  which  appears  in  creation 
and  providence,  and  by  which  God  is  good  to  all,  has  produced  the 
manifestation  and  the  death  of  Christ,  although  the  benefits  intended 
by  that  event  for  those  who  shall  finally  be  saved  are  very  much 
superior  to  the  benefits  which  it  may  be  the  instrument  of  conveying 
to  the  whole  human  race.  To  a  great  part  of  the  world  the  Gospel 
has  communicated  the  most  valuable  knowledge :  it  has  delivered 
many  nations  from  gross  superstition  and  idolatry  ;  it  has  explained 
the  duties  of  men  more  clearly  than  any  other  method  of  instruction : 
it  furnishes  restrahits  upon  vice  and  incentives  to  virtuous  exertion, 
that  are  unknown  to  civil  legislation ;  and  by  all  these  methods  it  con- 
tributes to  the  prosperity  of  society,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Ul'hese  common  benefits  of  Christianity  are  sufficient  to 
explain  many  expressions  in  the  epistles  addressed  to  Christian 
societies,  without  our  being  obliged  to  suppose  that  all  the  members 
of  these  societies  were  hi  the  end  to  inherit  eternal  life.  In  respect  of 
these  common  benefits,  we  understand  the  following  passages,  Heb. 
vi.  4,  Heb.  x.  29,  and  2  Peter  ii.  1.  For  all  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  Gospel,  had  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come  ;  they  were  sanctified  through  the  blood 
of  the  covenant ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Peter  in  his  first  epistle,  they 
were  "  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  from  their  vain  conver- 
sation which  they  had  received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers." 
Amongst  the  number  thus  redeemed,  were  the  false  teachers  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  his  second  epistle.  They  had  relinquished  the  errors  in 
which  they  were  educated  :  they  had  professed  themselves  the  serv- 
ants of  Jesus,  and  were  bound  to  him  as  their  Lord  ;  but  by  bringing 
in  damnable  heresies,  they  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  The 
apostle  Paul  seems  to  refer  to  this  distinction  between  the  common 
benefits  which  all  professing  Christians  derive  from  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  complete  salvation  of  those  who  are  called  his  sheep 
and  his  friends,  when  he  says,  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  "  God  is  the  Saviour  of 
all  men;"  not  only  in  respect  of  his  persevering  providence,  but  in 
respect  of  that  xo^i-i  (j^f >:?to5  which,  through  the  kindness  and  love  of 
God  our  Saviour,  hath  appeared  to  all  men ; — "  specially  of  them  that 
believed,"  that  is,  he  is  in  a  much  more  eminent  sense  the  Saviour  of 
them  that  believe,  than  of  other  men. 

4.  It  should  be  considered,  that  although  the  advocates  for  uni- 
versal redemption  do  not  allow  that  there  is  any  weight  in  the  two 
preceding  observations,  yet  they  are  obliged,  upon  their  own  princi- 
ples, to  admit  that  many  of  those  expressions,  from  which  they  infer 
that  Christ  died  intentionally  for  all  men,  require  a  limitation.  For 
if  faith  in  Christ  be  the  condition  upon  which  men  become  partakers 
45* 
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of  the  propitiation  which  he  offered  to  God,  it  seems  to  follow  that  all 
who  have  not  the  means  of  attaining  this  faith  are  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  propitiation.  'But  it  is  certain  that  the  ancient  heathen 
world  did  not  know  the  nalure  of  that  dispensation,  the  promise  of 
which  was  confined  to  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  a  great  part 
of  the  world  at  this  day  have  never  heard  of  the  Gospel.  Were  the 
offer  of  pardon  that  is  contained  in  the  Gospel  actually  made  to  all 
the  children  of  Adam,  there  would  be  an  appearance  of  truth  hi  say- 
ing that  all  men  were  thereby  put  into  a  condition  in  which  they 
might  be  saved,  and  that  it  depended  upon  themselves  whether  or 
not  they  embraced  the  offer.  But  if  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  is 
inseparably  connected  with  its  being  accepted,  it  cannot  be,  in  the 
Jitention  of  the  Almighty,  an  universal  remedy, since  he  has  withheld 
the  means  of  accepting  it  from  many  of  those  for  whom  it  was  said 
to  have  been  provided.  The  words  of  the  apostle,  then,  "  God  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
must  receive  from  the  event  an  interpretation  difterent  from  that 
which  is  the  most  obvious ;  and  all  the  other  texts  urged  in  favour  of 
universal  redemption  are  in  like  manner  limited  by  the  imperfect 
publication  of  the  Gospel.  The  Arminians  themselves  aclmowledge 
that  there  is  a  secret  which  they  cannot  penetrate, — a  deep  and  un- 
searchable counsel,  in  leaving  so  many  nations  without  the  possibility 
of  attaining  to  the  truth ;  and  all  their  attempts  to  reconcile  an  inten- 
tion in  God  to  save  the  inhabitants  of  these  nations,  with  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  superstition  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  the  insuperable 
obstacles  which  education,  example,  habit,  and  situation  oppose  to 
their  believing  in  Christ,  are  unsatisfying  and  defective ;  because 
they  either  proceed  upon  the  principles  of  the  Socinian  doctrine,  that 
men  may  every  wliere  be  saved  by  acting  up  to  the  light  of  nature, 
or  they  approach  to  some  parts  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  respecting 
the  effectual  and  irresistible  operation  of  the  grace  of  God  upon  the 
soul ;  which  the  Arminians  profess  to  renounce. 

5.  To  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption  it  ap- 
pears that  the  event,  in  those  countries  where  the  gospel  has  been 
published,  clearly  indicates  that  there  was  not,  in  the  Almighty,  an 
intention  of  saving  all  men  by  the  death  of  Christ.  For  it  is  plain 
that  many  of  those  who  have  every  opportunity  of  believing  in  Christ 
either  reject  his  religion,  or  show  by  their  conduct  that  they  do  not 
possess  that  faith  which  entitles  them  to  partake  in  the  benefits  of 
his  death.  With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  his  death  is  in  vain  ;  and 
if  God  intended  that  they  should  be  saved,  his  mtention  fails  of  its 
effect.  But  it  seems  when  we  hold  such  a  language,  that  we  sp(  ak 
in  a  maimer  unbecoming  our  circumstances,  and  inconsistent  with 
those  views  of  the  Almighty  which  are  suggested  by  reason,  and  are 
clearly  taught  in  Scripture.  "  Known  to  God  are  all  his  works  from 
the  beginning."  The  whole  scheme  of  the  universe,  which  derived 
its  existence  from  his  pleasure,  was  presetU  to  the  Creator  at  the  instant 
when  he  said,  "  Let  there  be  light."  The  actions  of  his  creatures, 
which  form  a  most  in)portaiit  part  of  that  scheme,  were  to  him  the 
object  of  a  forelcnowledgi!  infinitely  more  clear  and  certain  than  our 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  before  our  eyes.  The  perfections  of  his 
nature  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  change  in  the  divine  mind  ;  and 
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those  events  which  to  us  appear  the  most  unexpected  and  irregular, 
fulfil  "the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  will." 

If  these  views  of  the  Almighty  are  just,  and  if  our  minds  are  able 
to  follow  out  the  consex[uences  which  necessarily  result  from  them, 
we  cannot  conceive  him  susceptible  of  that  disappointment,  regret, 
and  alteration  of  measures  which  we  often  experience  by  the  failure 
of  our  schemes;  but  we  must  admit  that  the  original  intention  of  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  always  coincides  with  the  event  y 
which  takes  place  imder  his  administration.  Since  many,  therefore, 
to  whom  the  gospel  is  published,  appear,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
our  own  observation,  and  from  the  complaints  of  Scripture,  to  remain 
under  the  wrath  of  God,  we  do  not  seem  to  draw  an  unwarrantable 
conclusion,  wiien  we  infer  from  tlie  event,  that  it  was  not  a  part  of 
the  intention  of  the  Almighty  to  deliver  them  from  wratti  by  the  ^{ 
death  of  his  Son.  In  the  same  manner  as  many  who  have  the  means 
of  improvement  do  not  attain  knowledge  or  skill,  and  some  who  have 
talents  and  opportunities  for  rising  to  wealth  and  honour  pass  their 
days  in  obscurity  and  indigence  ;  so  many  to  whom  the  offer  of  eternal 
life  is  made  through  Jesus  Christ  put  it  far  from  them.  Jn  both  cases 
the  blessings  of  God  are  abused,  and  men  do  not  reap  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  benefits,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  their  own  fault,  they 
might  have  reaped  ;  but  in  neither  case  is  the  intention  of  God  dis- 
appointed. For  he  foresaw  the  use  which  they  would  make  of  his 
blessings,  and  all  the  consequences  of  their  conduct  entered  into  the 
plan  of  his  government. 

These  views  of  the  Almighty  seem  to  correct  that  desire  of  magni- 
fying the  love  of  God  to  mankind,  which  has  led  many  to  ascribe  to 
him  an  intention  of  saving  all  men,  although  he  knew  that  a  great, 
part  of  the  human  race  were  not  to  be  saved.     They  seem  to  suggest, 
in  place  of  tliis  defective  intention,  a  destination  more  worthy  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Creator, — a  destination  of  saving  those  who  shall 
in  the  end  be  saved  ;  and  there  are  many  places  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  destination,  that  we  are  led  in  this  manner  to  deduce  from  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  seems  to   be  intimated.     I  refer  at 
present  only  to  John  vi.,  where  our  Lord  says  repeatedly,  that  he  gave 
his  life  for  the  world,  and  v/here  he  speaks  also  of  those  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  him.     "  The  bread  of  Go^^he  who  cometh  down  j_ 
from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the   world*    The  bread  tiiat  I  will        : 
give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  vail  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.     All  that 
the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me.     This  is  the  Father's  will, 
that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should 
raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day."     Here  are  the  doctrines  of  particular  \ 
and  of  universal  redemption  seemingly  taught  in  the  same  discourse.  ' 
The  expressions  of  the  one  kind  must  be  employed  to  qualify  the 
expressions  of  the  other  kind  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  pervert 
Scripture,  when,  adhering  to  the  particular  destination  of  saving  those 
who  shall  be  saved,  which  reason  teaches  and  Jesus  Christ  declares, 
we  give  the  other  expressions  such  an  interpretation  as  renders  thera 
consistent  with  that  destination. 

This  fifth  observation  has  conducted  us  to  the  thresliold  of  those 
intricate  questions  in  theology,  which  arise  out  of  the  different  con- 
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ceptions  formed  by  Christians  of  the  nature  and  the  manner  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  To  the  views  entertained  of  this  attribute,  we 
may  trace  the  different  opinions  concerning  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination ;  and  therefore  from  this  point  I  shall  begin,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  reverence  and  humility 
with  which  it  becomes  us  to  speak  of  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty, 
to  state  these  opinions. 

Barrow's  Sermons. 

Whitby  on  the  Arminian  Points 
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Section  I. 

The  opinion  wliicli  is  to  be  stated  first,  because  it  appears  to  be 
the  most  simple,  may  be  called  the  Socinian.  It  is  the  system  of 
?hose  who  attempt  to  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  in  which  the  divine 
foreknowledge  seems  to  involve  the  subject,  by  denying  that  this 
attribute  belongs  to  the  Almighty  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  usually 
understood.  Socinus  and  his  immediate  followers  admitted  that  God 
knows  all  things  which  are  knowable.  But  they  abridged  the  objects 
•of  divine  knowledge,  by  withdrawing  from  that  number  those  events 
whose  future  existence  they  considered  as  uncertain.  Their  manner 
of  reasoning  was  this.  Everything  that  now  is,  has  a  real  existence, 
which  is  the  subject  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  that  is  past  had  at 
some  former  tiine  a  real  existence,  which  is  also  the  subject  of  know- 
ledge. Every  thing  that  is  necessarily  to  happen  at  some  future  time 
may  be  known  by  a  mind  capable  of  tracing  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion, by  which  it  proceeds  out  of  that  which  now  is.  Thus  all  the 
changes  in  the  material  world  arise,  according  to  certain  general  laws, 
out  of  its  present  condition.  If  any  being,  therefore,  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with  that  condition,  and  with  the  operation  of  those  laws, 
he  sees  the  fiUure  in  the  present;  and,  in  general,  every  event,  the 
futurition  of  which  is  certain,  may  be  the  subject  of  infallible  know- 
ledge. But  there  are  events  which  appeared  to  Socinus  contingent, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  that  they  do  not  arise  from  any  thing  pre- 
ceding, as  their  cause.  They  may  be,  or  they  may  not  be  ;  and  as  he 
thought  that  they  were  not  certainly  future,  he  thought  also  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  being  to  know  certainly  beforehand  that  they 
were  to  happen.  Amongst  this  number  he  ranked  the  determinations 
of  (ree  agents,  all  those  actions  which  proceed  from  the  will  of  man. 
For  as  the  actions  of  men  follow  the  choice  which  they  have  made, 
and  as  he  who  chose  one  thing  might  have  chosen  another,  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  previous  circumstance  necessarily  and  unavoidably- 
producing  this  or  that  action  ;  and  from  hence  Socinus  inferred  that 
every  thing  done  by  men  acting  freely  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable  of 

3Y 
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being  the  subject  of  that  infallible  foreknowledge  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  Almighty. 

According  to  this  system,  there  cannot  be  any  such  degree  with 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  particular<persons  as  is  meant  by  the  word 
predestination.  For  as  the  remission  of  sins  is  connected  in  Scripture 
with  fciith  and  repentance,  and  as  the  determinations  of  free  agents 
are  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  God,  he  must  be  ignorant  whether 
any  persons  will  attain  that  character,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
saved.  The  only  decree  respecting  the  salvation  of  men,  which 
Socinus  admits  to  have  been  made  from  the  beginning,  and  to  be 
unchangeable,  is  this  general  conditional  decree,  tiiat  whosoever 
repents  and  believes  in  Jesus  shall  have  eternal  life.  This  decree  is 
applied  to  particular  persons,  when  they  appear  to  possess  the  charac- 
ter which  it  describes  ;  and  by  this  application,  what  in  its  original 
form  was  merely  the  declaration  of  a  condition,  becomes  an  absolute 
peremptory  decree,  giving  eternal  life  to  those  who  have  been  faithful 
unto  death.  But  it  is  unknown  to  God  what  number  of  such  persons 
there  may  be,  or  whether  there  may  be  any.  Although  he  has  pro- 
vided means  for  the  recovery  of  mankind,  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
efficacy  or  the  result  of  these  means  as  any  of  the  children  of  men; 
and  all  the  expressions  in  Scripture,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  spoken  after  the  manner  of  men,  are  understood  by 
Socinus  to  be  the  literal  descriptions  of  the  state  of  a  being,  who 
waits  with  anxiety  for  what  men  will  do,  who  is  grieved  at  their 
obstinacy,  who  repents  that  he  has  done  so  much  for  them,  and  who 
is  liable  to  meet  with  total  disappointment  in  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself. 

If  this  system  appears  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  other  systems,  it  purchases  this  advantage  by  bringing  the 
character  of  the  Deity  so  far  down  to  a  level  with  human  weakness^ 
as  to  sap  the  foundations  of  religion.  If  God  does  not  foresee  the 
determinations  of  free  agents,  he  cannot  foresee  the  consequences  of 
their  determinations.  But  if  it  be  considered  how  very  much  the 
state  of  the  moral  world  depends  upon  actions  that  proceed  from 
choice,  how  far  the  history  of  the  human  race  has,  from  the  beginnings 
been  affected  by  the  conduct  of  creatures  who  might  have  acted 
otherwise,  we  must  be  sensible  that  a  being  who  had  not  the  fore- 
knowledge of  that  conduct  was,  from  the  beginning,  ignorant  of  by 
much  the  greatest  part  of  the  transactions  that  were  to  take  place  in 
the  world  which  he  made.  The  whole  train  of  prosperous  and 
calamitous  events  that  were  to  befal  families  and  nations  wns  hidden 
from  his  eyes.  Instead  of  appearing  in  the  exalted  light  of  the  author 
of  a  plan  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  universe  are  ordained  and 
arranged  for  the  good  of  his  creatures,  he  becomes  a  spectator  of 
unlooked-for  occurrences,  and  his  power  and  wisdom  are  employed 
merely  in  directing  events  as  they  arise  to  his  view.  His  measures 
are  perpetually  traversed  by  evils  which  he  had  not  foreseen;  and 
while  he  is  occupied  from  day  to  day  in  applying  remedies  to  the 
disorders  which  he  discovers  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  new 
emergencies  show  that  some  other  remedy  might  have  been  better 
suited  to  the  case. 

From  the  following  expressions  of  Socinus,  it  will  appear  that  I 
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have  not  exaggerated,  in  painting  that  degradation  of  tlie  Deity  which 
necessarily  results  from  abridging  his  foreknowledge. — "  No  ab- 
surdity," says  Socinus,  "  will  follow  from  supposing  that  God  does  not 
know  all  things  before  they  happen.  For  of  what  use  is  this  know- 
ledge ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  God  perpetually  governs  all  things,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  done  against  his  will ;  that  he  is  always  so  present 
by  his  wisdom  and  power,  that  he  can  both  discern  the  attempts  of 
men,  and  hinder  them  if  he  pleases  ;  that  he  can  turn  all  that  man 
can  do  to  his  own  glory  ;  and  that  he  may,  when  he  sees  proper, 
appoint  beforehand  in  what  manner  he  shall  accommodate  his  actions 
to  the  attempts  wliicli  man  may  make  ?"*  The  answer  to  all  such 
questions  is  this,  that  it  is  irreverent,  and  contrary  to  the  idea  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  Being,  to  ask;  is  it  not  enough  for  him,  that  even 
we  are  able  to  form  the  notion  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  is  stated  in  the  questions;  that  the  characters  of  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe  imply  much  more ;  and  that  the  Scriptures 
uniformly  ascribe  to  God  the  foreknowledge  of  the  determinations  of 
free  agents?  The  moral  conduct  of  many  individuals  was  tbretold 
before  they  were  born  ;  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Israel  for  a 
succession  of  ages,  the  treatment  which  they  were  to  receive  from 
the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  and  other  nations ;  the  peculiar  kinds 
of  wickedness  which  were  to  prevail  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms; 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  in  rejecting  the  Messiah  ;  the  circumstances 
of  his  sufferings ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity, — all  these  are  the  subjects  of  predictions  so  particular, 
as  to  show  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  future  sentiments  and 
actions  of  men  ;  for  the  events  which  I  have  enumerated,  and  many 
others  which  occur  in  reading  the  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture,  are 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  derive  their  complexion  and  character,  not 
from  any  circumstances  in  the  material  world,  but  from  the  volitions 
and  determinations  of  the  free  agents,  who  were  concerned  in  bringing 
them  about. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  predictions  of  Scripture  declare  only 
what  is  probable.  For,  besides  the  apparent  improbability  of  many 
£)f  the  events  foretold,  and  the  immense  extent  of  time,  and  space, 
and  operation,  to  which  the  predictions  reach,  it  is  obvious  tTriat  all 
of  them  are  delivered,  not  in  the  language  of  conjecture,  but  with 
the  most  solemn  asseveration,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  form  any  conception  more  unworthy  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  than  that  he  should  conduct  his  government  by  declaring  as 
certain,  future  events,  concerning  which  he  himself,  at  the  time  of 
the  declaration,  was  doubtful. 

Socinus,  and  some  later  writers  who  tread  in  his  steps,  sensible  that 
the  probability  of  the  events  foretold  does  not  afford  a  satisfying  ac- 
count of  the  predictions  that  are  found  in  Scripture,  have  recourse  to 
a  system,  with  regard  to  the  exertion  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  in 
particular  cases,  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  fair  exposition. 
They  hold  that  God  is  able  to  foresee  future  events  whensoever  he 
pleases,  because  he  can  make  a  particular  ordination  with  respect  to 
them ;  by  which  means,  events  in  their  own  nature  contingent  be. 

•  Socini  Pnelect.  cap.  8. 
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come  certainly  future,  and  so  are  the  subject  of  infallible  foreknow- 
ledge. Thus  many  blessings  foretold  in  Scripture  are  good  things 
which  God  had  resolved  to  send  by  the  actions  of  men  :  many  evils 
foretold  are  punishments  which  he  had  resolved  to  inflict  by  the  same 
means ;  many  sins  foretold  are  the  consequence  of  his  punishing  for- 
mer sin,  by  withdrawing  that  grace  which  would  have  restrained 
from  future  transgression ;  and  the  whole  series  of  predictions,  that 
respect  the  Messiah,  results  from  the  ordination  of  the  Almighty  con- 
cerning the  deliverance  of  mankind.  But  we  must  not  infer,  it  is 
said,  from  those  extraordinary  cases  in  which  God  chooses  to  fore- 
ordain, and  consequently  to  foresee  what  is  future,  that  his  foreknow- 
ledge of  future  events  is  universal.  The  greater  part  of  the  deter- 
minations of  free  agents  he  leaves  in  their  natural  state  of  uncertainty  : 
they  may  choose  one  course,  or  they  may  choose  another ;  and  the 
course  which  they  are  to  follow  is  unknown  to  him  till  they  have 
made  their  choice. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  framers  of  this  new  system,  that  the  ordina- 
tion of  God  gives  events  that  certainty  which  renders  them  capable 
of  being  foreknown ;  and  this  principle  is  borrowed  from  that  system 
of  theology  which  it  was  their  object  to  overturn.  What  is  peculiar 
to  them  is,  that  they  confine  this  ordination  to  particular  extraordinary 
cases,  and  suppose  all  others  exempted  from  it.  But  a  foreknowledge, 
exerted  at  some  times  and  not  at  others,  constitutes  a  most  imperfect 
kind  of  government.  For  the  occasion  of  its  being  exerted  at  any 
particular  season  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  state  of  the  world  at 
that  season :  but  as  this  state  arises  out  of  that  which  went  before, 
and  as  the  propriety  of  the  measures  taken  in  reference  to  it  is  very 
much  affected  by  that  which  is  to  come  after,  a  being,  who  is  sup- 
posed ignorant  of  the  great  series  of  events  in  the  universe,  is  un- 
qualified for  making  any  extraordinary  interposition.  The  framers 
of  the  new  system  were  obliged  to  account  for  the  multitude  of  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  Messiah,  by  ascribing  the  whole  scheme  of  his 
appearance  to  the  ordination  of  the  Almighty.  But  that  scheme, 
according  to  the  account  given  of  it  in  Scripture,  embraces  the  intro- 
duction, the  propagation,  and  the  removal  of  sin,  /.  e.  the  whole  his-» 
tory  of  the  determinations  of  the  human  race,  or  of  their  moral 
conduct  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  The  ordination  of 
this  scheme,  therefore,  necessarily  includes  the  foreknowledge  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  men  ;  and  we  cannot  withdraw  that  moral  conduct 
from  the  number  of  the  objects  foreknown  by  God,  without  suppos- 
ing that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  of  that  scheme  which 
we  allow  that  he  ordained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  partial  admission  of  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge, to  which  necessity  has  driven  the  Socinians,  does  not  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  resorted  to  ;  and  that  this  system  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  confutation,  in  presuming  to  restrict  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Mind.  Reason  and  Scripture  concur  in  teaching 
that  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  the  Almighty.  Our  faculties  may  be 
unable  to  rise  to  the  exalted  conception  of  a  Supreme  Mind,  to  whom 
all  things  that  have  been,  that  now  are,  and  that  shall  be,  are  equally 
present.  But  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture  supersede  our  specu- 
lations.    There  we  read  that  all  his  works  are  Imowii  to  him  from 
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the  beginning  ;*  that  all  things  are  naked  and  open  in  his  sight  ;t  that 
the  purposes  of  his  heart  endure  throughout  all  generations.^  Tiie 
power  of  foretelling  future  events,  which  reason  teaches  to  be  essen- 
tial to  his  nature,  is  there  claimed  by  him  as  his  prerogative  ;§  it  is 
often  occasionally  exerted  in  uttering  predictions :  and  as  well  from 
the  nature  of  these  predictions,  as  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
power  is  elsewhere  spoken  of,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  implies 
a  perception  of  all  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  which  is  not  subject 
to  mistake,  which  is  incapable  of  receiving  any  accession,  and  which 
extends  with  equal  clearness  and  facility  through  every  portion  of 
space,  and  every  point  of  duration. 

That  abridgment  of  the  objects  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  which 
was  first  introduced  by  Socinus,  and  is  peculiar  to  those  who  follow 
him,  has  not  been  adopted  hy  all  who  are  called  Socinians.  Dr. 
Priestley  writes  thus,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Institutes  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  which  treats  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 
"  God  having  made  all  things,  and  exerting  his  influence  over  all 
things,  must  know  all  things,  and  consequently  be  omniscient.  Also, 
since  he  not  only  ordained,  but  constantly  supports  all  the  laws  of 
nature,  he  nuist  be  able  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  result  of  them,  at 
any  distance  of  time  ;  just  as  a  man  who  makes  a  clock  can  tell  when 
it  will  strike.  All  future  events,  therefore,  must  be  as  perfectly  known 
to  the  Divine  Mind  as  those  that  are  present ;  and  as  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  he  should  be  liable  to  forgetfulness,  we  may  conclude  that 
all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  equally  known  to  him ;  so 
that  his  knowledge  is  infinite."  Dr.  Priestley  takes  no  notice  of  the 
distinction  which  Socinus  made  between  those  events  which,  arising 
from  necessary  causes,  are  certainly  to  be,  and  those  which  Socinus 
called  contingent,  such  as  the  determinations  of  free  agents.  The 
reason  is,  that  Dr.  Priestley,  being  a  professed  materialist,  considered 
the  operations  of  mind  as  taking  place  according  to  the  same  laws  of 
nature  with  the  motions  of  body. 

There  does  not  appear  to  him  any  more  uncertainty  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other,  and  therefore  both  are,  in  his  opinion,  equally  the 
objects  of  divine  foreknowledge.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
prescience  of  God  unavoidably  involves  the  principles  of  materialism, 
it  must  be  renounced  by  all  who  hold  that  the  soul  is  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  body.  But  if  the  doctrine  can  be  defended  without 
having  recourse  to  these  principles,  it  is  not  a  sound  argument  against 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  whatever  discredit  it  may  thereby  suffer  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ignorant  or  careless,  that  a  materialist  finds  it  per- 
fectly reconcileable  with  his  system. 


Section  II. 

Arminius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  system  of  opinions  generally 
held  by  those,  who,  while  they  admit  the  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  per- 

*  Acts  XV.  18.  t  Heb.  iv.  13.  4  Ps.  xxxiii.  11.  §  Isa.  xlvi.  9,  10. 
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son,  and  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  do  not  hold  the  other  doctrines  oi 
Calvinism.  He  and  his  followers  renounced  the  pecuHar  tenets  of  So- 
cinus  with  regard  to  the  divine  prescience.  They  considered  the  most 
contingent  future  events  as  known  to  God  :  but  the  power,  by  which 
such  events  are  foreknown,  appears  to  them  essentially  different  from 
the  foresight  of  those  events,  which  arise  by  a  continued  chain  of  causes. 
It  is  a  power  of  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  form  any  distinct  concep-  -^ 
tion,  which  they  are  content  to  resolve  into  the  supereminent  excel- 
lence of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  existence  of  which  they  do  not 
attempt  to  establish  by  reasoning,  but  simply  deduce  from  experience. 
The  Scriptures,  we  have  seen,  abound  with  predictions  of  a  series  of 
contingent  events,  involving  numberless  determinations  of  free  agents. 
But  if  contingent  events  were  certainly  foretold,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  were  certainly  foreknown  by  that  Being  from  whom  the  predic- 
tion proceeded  ;  and  if  the  fact  be  once  established,  that  God  fore- 
knows contingent  events,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Arminians,  that  all  the 
difficulty,  which  we  feel  in  accounting  for  the  manner  of  the  fact, 
does  not  constitute  any  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  fact.  So- 
cinus  proceeded  upon  a  maxim  which  has  been  repeated  after  Aris- 
totle in  many  a  system  of  logic. — De  futuris  contingentibus  non 
datur  deter iTiinata  Veritas.  Entertaining  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this  maxim,  he  apprehended  that  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  events 
destroyed  their  contingency,  and  therefore  he  concluded  it  to  be  im- 
possible, or  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  contingent  events  to  be  cer- 
tainly foreknown.  But  Arminius  and  his  followers  learnt  to  correct 
the  maxim  of  Aristotle  ;  and  it  is  now  universally  understood  amongst 
philosophers,  that  future  events,  which  are  in  their  own  nature  con- 
tingent, may  be  certain,  and  consequently  may  be  foreknown.  This 
will  be  understood  from  a  familiar  example.  Whether  I  am  to  write 
a  letter  to-morrow  or  not  is  a  matter  purely  contingent.  If  no  foreign 
cause  interpose  to  take  from  me  the  power  which  I  now  possess,  I 
may  write,  or  I  may  refrain  from  writing.  Both  events  are  equally 
possible  ;  but  one  of  the  events  will  certainly  happen;  and  of  the  two 
propositions,  I  will  write  to-morrow,  I  will  not  write  to-morrow, one, 
although  I  do  not  know  which,  is  at  this  moment  true.  The  truth 
which  now  exists,  whether  it  be  perceived  by  any  being  or  not,  will 
be  known  at  the  end  of  to-morrow  to  me,  and  to  any  person  who 
attends  to  my  employments  through  the  day :  and  if  tliere  is  any 
being  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  knowing  the  truth  beforehand,  the 
determination  of  my  mind  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  his  know- 
ledge. Although  it  is  certain  when  the  day  begins  what  I  am  to  do, 
and  although  the  event  which  is  then  certain  may  be  known  to  some 
being  whose  understanding  is  more  enlarged  than  mine,  I  feel  no 
restraint  through  the  course  of  the  day ;  but  I  write  or  I  do  not  write, 
I  read  or  I  do  not  read,  I  go  abroad  or  I  remain  at  home,  according 
to  circumstances. 

We  say,  then,  that  contingency  is  inconsistent  with  that  necessary 
determination  to  one  event  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  another  ; 
but  we  say  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  certainty,  that  of  two 
events,  either  of  which  might  happen,  one  is  to  happen  ;  and  there- 
fore we  hold  there  is  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  a  contingent 
event  may  be  certainly  foreknown.     For  as  Dr.  Clarke  writes,  "  Fore- 
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knowledge  has  no  influence  at  all  upon  the  things  foreknown  ;  and  it 
has  therefore  no  influence  upon  them,  because  things  would  be  just  as 
they  were,  and  no  otherwise,  though  there  were  no  foreknowledge. 
It  does  not  cause  things  to  be. —  The  futurity  of  free  actions  is  exactly 
the  same,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  of  the  like  cer- 
tainty in  event,  whether  they  can,  or  whether  they  could  not,  be  fore- 
known."* 

It  is  this  possibility  of  foreseeing,  future  contingencies,  such  as  are 
the  determinations  of  free  agents,  which  distinguishes  the  Arminian 
system  of  predestination  from  the  Socinian.  Both  systems  proceed 
upon  the  general  declaratory  decree,  that  "  whosoever  believeth  in 
Jesus  Christ  shall  be  saved,"  as  the  first  in  order,  and  as  becoming 
peremptory  with  regard  to  every  individual  after  he  has  persevered 
in  faith.  15 ut  whereas  the  Socinian  scheme  supposes  the  number  and 
the  names  of  the  individuals  that  shall  be  saved,  to  have  been  from 
the  beginning  unknown  to  God,  and  consequently  the  decrees  respect- 
ing them  to  be  made  at  such  times  as  their  faith  appears  to  him,  the 
Arminians  do  not  conceive  so  unworthily  of  God  as  to  think  that  any 
thing  new  and  unexpected  can  present  itself  to  his  mind,  and  that 
his  decrees  are  successively  made  according  to  emergencies  ;  but  they 
consider  all  the  grounds  upon  which  the  conditional  decree  is  at  length 
to  become  peremptory  with  regard  to  individuals,  as  from  the  begin- 
ning known  to  God.  The  amount  of  their  tenets  may  be  thus  shortly 
stated :  God,  who  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  who  gave  his  SorH' 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  foresaw,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the 
use  which  men  would  make  of  the  means  of  salvation  provided  for 
them  in  Christ.  Upon  the  foresight  of  the  faith  and  good  works  of 
some,  he  determined,  from  all  eternity,  to  give  them,  upon  account  of 
Christ,  and  through  Christ,  eternal  life  ;  and  upon  the  foresight  of  the 
unbelief  and  impenitence  of  others,  he  determined,  from  all  eternity, 
to  leave  them  in  sin  and  subject  to  condemnation.  ^ 

According  to  this  system,  predestination,  or  the  decree  that  some 
persons  shall  be  saved,  and  others  condemned,  rests  upon  the  pre- 
science of  God,  by  which,  says  Arminius,  in  the  declaration  of  his 
opinion,  God  knew,  from  eternity,  what  persons,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  means  necessary  for  producing  faith  and  repentance, 
were  to  believe,  and  what  persons  were  not  to  believe.  By  all  who 
hold  this  system,  such  a  decree  is  represented  as  exhibiting  at  once 
the  goodness  and  the  justice  of  God :  his  goodness  in  providing  a 
Saviour,  and  offering  the  means  of  salvation ;  his  justice,  in  reward- 
ing men  according  to  their  works,  giving  eternal  life  to  those  w^ho 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  means,  and  condemning  only  those  who 
abuse  them.  There  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Arminians,  an  antece- 
dent will  in  God  to  save  all  men ;  that  is,  a  will  previous  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  of  individuals,  that  all  men  may  be 
saved ;  a  will  which  does  not  rest  in  bare  desire,  what  the  schoolmen 
call  velleitas,  but  appears  carried  forth  into  action  in  the  means  which 
he  has  provided  to  accomplish  the  end.  There  is  in  God  a  conse- 
quent will  to  save  only  some  personsi  and  to  condemn  others  •,  that  is, 

*  Sermon  on  Omniscience  of  God. 
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a  will  consequent  upon  the  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
and  corresponding  to  that  conduct.  The  difference,  say  the  Arniinians, 
between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent  will  oi"  God,  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  sins  of  men ;  every  thing  has  been  done  by  him  that 
is  necessary  for  their  salvation  ;  and  if  they  did  their  part,  the  ante- 
cedent and  the  consequent  will  of  God  would  coincide,  and  all  men 
would  be  saved. 

And  thus,  by  admitting  that  the  actions  of  moral  agents  may  be 
free,  although  they  are  foreknown,  and  by  building  upon  the  divine 
foreknowledge  of  these  free  actions,  the  decree  respecting  the  final 
condition  of  mankind,  the  honour  of  the  divine  perfections  appears  to 
be  maintained  ;  the  limitation  of  the  extent  of  the  remedy  in  the 
Gospel  is  seen  to  arise  from  no  other  cause  but  the  fault  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  offered,  and  the  strongest  motives  are  held  forth  to  engage 
us  to  "give  all  diligence  in  making  our  election  sure."  But  plausi- 
ble and  unexceptionable  as  this  system  at  first  sight  appears,  there 
are  difficulties  under  which  it  labours,  and  imperfections  that  adhere 
to  it,  which  will  open  upon  us  by  degrees  as  we  proceed  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Calvinislic  system  of  predestination. 


Section  III. 

The  characteristical  feature  of  the  Calvinistic  system  is,  that 
entire  dependence  of  the  creature  upon  the  Creator,  which  it  uni- 
formly asserts,  by  considering  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
cause  of  every  thing  that  now  exists,  or  that  is  to  exist  at  any  future 
time.  This  principle  is  fruitful  of  consequences  which,  when  they 
are  followed  out  and  applied,  give  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
that  peculiar  complexion  kr.own  by  the  name  of  Calvinism ;  and  from 
this  principle  results  that  view  of  the  divine  prescience  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  that  I  am  now  to  deli- 
neate. 

Of  things  impossible  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  The  same 
character,  by  which  they  must  remain  for  ever  in  the  class  of  nonen- 
tities, so  that  not  even  omnipotence  can  bring  them  into  existence, 
withdraws  them  from  the  number  of  those  objects  of  which  any  mind 
can  form  a  distinct  conception.  But  all  things  that  are  possible  may 
be  conceived ;  and  the  more  perfect  any  understanding  is,  the  more 
complete  is  the  representation  of  things  possible  in  that  understanding. 
To  the  Supreme  Mind,  therefore,  there  are  distinctly  represented,  not 
only  all  the  single  objects  which  may  be  brought  into  existence,  but 
also  all  the  possible  combinations  of  single  objects,  their  relations,  and 
their  mutual  influences  on  the  systems  of  which  they  may  compose  a 
part.  Out  of  this  representation  of  possibilities  which  is  implied  in 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  understanding,  the  Supreme  Being  selects 
those  single  objects,  and  those  combinations  of  objects,  which  he 
chooses  to  bring  into  existence ;  and  every  circumstance  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  existence  of  that  which  is  to  be,  thus  depending  entirely 
on  his  will,  is  known  to  him,  because  he  has  decreed  that  it  shall  be. 

The  representation  of  all  things  possible  in  the  divine  understanding 
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has  been  called  by  theologians  Scientia  simplicis  inteUis^entnc :  and 
the  knowledge  which  God,  from  eternity,  had  of  all  tliat  he  was  lo 
produce  has  been  called  scientia  visio7iis.  Amongst  the  objects  of 
the  former  knowledge  are  to  be  ranked  all  those  things,  the  reality  of 
which  would  have  been  the  same,  although  no  creature  had  ever 
been  produced,  such  as  the  existence  of  God,  his  attributes,  and  all 
those  abstract  propositions  which  are  eternally  and  immutably  true. 
We  attain  the  knowledge  of  abstract  propositions  by  rising  to  them 
from  the  contemplation  of  particular  objects :  but  this  is  a  tedious 
method,  suited  to  the  imperfection  of  our  natures.  The  truth  of  the 
propositions  is  totally  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  particular 
objects  by  which  they  are  suggested  to  us.  That  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  would  be  true,  although  no 
triangle  had  ever  been  drawn.  By  a  perfect  mind  the  truth  of  such 
general  propositions  is  recognised  before  the  objects  are  produced; 
and  the  knowledge  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  of  the  possibilities 
of  things,  necessarily  involves  a  knowledge  of  these  abstract  proposi- 
tions ;  because  the  very  circumstance  which  renders  the  existence  of 
many  things  impossible  is,  that  they  cannot  exist  without  a  contradic- 
tion to  some  of  those  abstract  propositions  which  are  always  true.  In 
defining  scientia  visionis,  I  called  it  the  knowledge  which  God,  from 
eternity,  had  of  all  that  he  was  to  produce.  The  reason  why  the 
words  '  from  eternity'  were  inserted  in  the  definition,  requires  particu- 
lar attention  upon  this  subject.  Since  the  infinite  perfection  of  the 
nature  of  God  excludes  the  idea  of  change  in  his  purposes,  of  increase 
to  his  knowledge,  or  of  succession  in  his  perception  of  objects,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  choice,  out  of  things  possible,  of  those  which  he  deter- 
mmed  to  bring  into  existence,  was  not  made  in  time,  at  the  successive 
periods  at  which  his  creatures  appeared  ;  but  that  the  whole  plan  of 
what  was  to  be  produced  was  forever  present  to  his  mind.  There 
was  a  time  when  all  the  objects  of  the  scientia  visionis  were  future. 
At  that  time  their  futurition,  that  is,  their  being  to  pass  in  succession 
from  the  state  of  possibility  to  the  state  of  existence,  was  known  to 
God,  merely  as  being  the  result  of  his  own  determination.  After  the 
execution  of  this  determination  commenced,  some  of  the  objects  of 
the  scientia  visionis  became  past ;  others  became  present,  and  others 
continued  future.  But  all  are  equally  in  the  view  of  the  divine  mind. 
There  is  to  him  no  more  fatigue  or  imperfection  in  the  remembrance 
of  wliat  is  past,  or  the  foresight  of  what  is  future,  than  in  the  percep- 
tion of  what  now  is.  Indeed,  there  is  an  impropriety  in  using  the 
words  remembrance  or  foresight,  when  we  speak  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  ;  and  it  is  only  the  narrowness  of  our  conceptions,  and  the 
poverty  of  our  language,  which  compel  us  to  apply  such  terms  to  his 
clear,  unvarying  intuition  of  the  whole  series  of  objects  which  derive 
their  existence  from  his  pleasure. 

The  two  kinds  of  knowledge  which  have  now  been  explained,  are 
understood,  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  to  comprehend  all  that  can  bo 
known.  There  are  no  conceivable  objects  but  those  of  which  it  can 
be  affirmed,  either  that  they  may  be,  or  that  they  may  not  be.  Of 
things  which  may  not  be,  this  only  can  be  distinctly  known,  that  they 
are  impossible ;  and  a  being,  who  knows  all  the  things  that  may  be, 
knows  also  what  are  the  thmgs  which  may  not  be ;  for  every  thing 
46*  3  Z 
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that  does  not  enter  into  the  complete  reprfibcntation  of  things  possi- 
ble, which  is  present  to  his  mind,  is  known,  by  that  circumstance,  to 
be  impossible.  Scientia  simplicis  intelligentiae,  then,  exhausts  the 
subjects  of  knowledge,  in  respect  of  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  their  existence  ;  but  it  does  not  imply  any  knowledge  of  the  actual 
existence  of  those  things  which  are  possible ;  for  from  this  proposi- 
tion, a  thing  may  be,  this  other  proposition,  it  shall  be,  does  by  no 
means  follow.  Hence  scientia  simplicis  intelligentAse  Avas  called 
by  the  schoolmen  scienlia  indejinita,  as  not  determining  the  exist- 
ence or  the  non-existence  of  any  object  out  of  the  Deity.  But  sci- 
entia visionis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  called  scientia  dejinita,  because 
the  existence  of  all  the  objects  of  this  knowledge,  whether  they  be 
past,  present,  or  future,  is  determinate  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  more 
certain  that  what  is  past  has  had  an  existence,  and  that  what  is  pre- 
sent now  exists,  than  that  what  God  loresees  as  future  shall  exist 
hereafter.  If,  therefore,  scientia  visionis  be  joined  to  scientia  sim- 
plicis inteUigenlise,  every  thing  that  can  be  known  is  comprehended; 
in  other  words,  if  nothing  can  exist  without  the  will  of  the  First 
Cause,  and  if  the  First  Cause,  who  knows  all  things  that  are  possible, 
knows  also  what  things  he  wills  to  produce,  then  he  knows  every 
thing.  There  is  nothing  that  does  not  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these 
kinds  of  knowledge.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  which  can  be 
known  of  things  that  may  not  be,  belongs  to  the  scientia  simplicis 
intelligentix;  and  of  the  things  that  may  be,  either  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  future,  and  then  it  belongs  to  this  kind  of  knowledge 
also ;  or  it  both  may  be,  and  shall  be,  and  then  it  belongs  to  the  sci- 
entia visionis.  To  state  the  thing  still  more  plainly,  all  things  which 
may  exist  are  either  things  which  shall  be,  or  things  which  shall  not 
be  :  the  latter  remain  amongst  things  possible,  the  objects  of  scientia 
simplicis  intelligentise ;  the  former  pass  from  the  number  of  things 
barely  possible  into  the  number  of  the  objects  of  scientia  visioiiis. 

Those  who  consider  all  the  objects  of  knowledge  as  comprehended 
under  one  or  other  of  the  kinds  that  have  been  explained,  are  natu- 
rally conducted  to  that  enlarged  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  divine 
decree,  from  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  unavoid- 
ably follows.  The  divine  decree  is  the  determination  of  the  divine 
will  to  produce  the  universe,  that  is,  the  whole  series  of  beings  and 
events  that  were  then  future.  The  parts  of  this  series  arise  in  suc- 
cession ;  but  all  \vere,  from  eternity,  present  to  the  divine  mind ;  and 
no  cause  that  was  at  any  time  to  operate,  or  no  effect  that  was  at  any 
time  to  be  produced  in  the  universe,  can  be  excluded  from  the  origi- 
nal decree,  without  supposing  that  the  decree  Avas  at  first  imperfect, 
and  afterwards  received  accessions.  The  determination  to  produce 
this  world,  understanding  by  that  word  the  whole  combination  of 
beings,  and  causes,  and  effects,  that  were  to  come  into  existence, 
arose  out  of  the  view  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  proceeded  upon 
reasons  to  us  unsearchable,  by  which  this  world  that  now  exists  ap- 
peared to  the  divine  wisdom  the  fittest  to  be  produced.  I  say,  the 
determination  to  produce  this  world  proceeded  upon  reasons ;  be- 
cause we  must  suppose  that,  in  forming  the  decree,  a  choice  was  ex- 
erted, that  the  Supreme  Being  was  at  liberty  to  resolve  either  that  he 
would  create,  or  that  he  would  not  create ;  that  he  would  give  his 
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work  this  form  or  that  foi'm,  as  he  chose ;  otherwise  we  withdraw 
the  universe  from  the  direction  of  a  Supreme  IntelUgence,  and  sub- 
ject all  things  to  blind  fatality.  But  if  a  choice  was  exerted  in  form- 
ing the  decree,  the  choice  must  have  proceeded  upon  reasons ;  for  a 
choice  made  by  a  wise  being,  without  any  ground  of  choice,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  as  nothing  then  existed  but  the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  reason 
which  could  determine  him  in  choosing  what  he  was  to  produce,  was 
its  appearing  to  him  fitter  for  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself,  than  any  thing  else  Avhich  he  might  have  produced. 
Hence  scientia  visionis  is  called  by  theologians  scientia  libera.  To 
scieiitia  simplicis  inlelligentise  they  gave  the  epithet  naturalis,  be- 
cause the  knowledge  of  all  things  possible  arises  necessarily  from  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Mind  ;  but  to  scientia  visionis  they  gave  the 
epithet  libera,  because  the  qualities  and  extent  of  its  objects  are  de- 
termined, not  by  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  by  the  will  of  the  Deity. 
Although,  in  forming  the  divine  decree,  there  was  a  choice  of  this 
world,  proceeding  upon  a  representation  of  all  possible  worlds,  it  is 
not  to  be  conceived  that  there  was  any  interval  between  the  choice 
and  the  representation,  or  any  succession  in  the  parts  of  the  choice. 
In  the  divine  mind,  there  was  an  intuitive  view  of  that  immense 
subject,  which  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  our  minds  to  comprehend 
at  once,  but  in  travelling  through  the  parts  of  which  we  are  instantly 
bewildered;  and  one  decree,  embracing  at  once  the  end  and  the 
means,  ordained,  with  perfect  wisdom,  all  that  was  to  be. 

The  condition  of  the  human  race  entered  into  this  decree.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  it  when  we  speak  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  universe,  but  it  is  a  part  which,  even  were  it  more  in- 
significant than  it  is,  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Almighty  whose 
attention  extends  to  all  his  works,  and  which  appears,  by  those  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence  that  have  been  made  known  to  us,  to  be 
interesting  in  his  eyes.  A  decree  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  includes  the  history  of  every  individual :  the  time  of  his 
appearing  upon  the  earth  ;  the  manner  of  his  existence  while  he  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  diversified  by  the  actions  which  he 
performs,  and  by  the  events,  whether  prosperous  or  calamitous,  which 
befall  him  ;  and  the  manner  of  his  existence  after  he  leaves  the  earth, 
that  is,  his  future  happiness  or  misery.  A  decree  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  race  also  includes  the  relations  of  the  individuals 
to  one  another  :  it  fixes  their  connexions  in  society,  which  have  a  great 
influence  upon  their  happiness  and  their  improvement ;  and  it  must 
be  conceived  as  extending  to  the  important  events  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  the  whole  species  have  a  concern.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
sin  of  our  first  parents,  the  consequence  of  that  sin  reaching  to  all 
their  posterity,  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  appointed  by  God  as  a 
remedy  for  these  consequences,  the  final  salvation,  through  this  Me- 
diator, of  one  part  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  the  final  condem- 
nation of  another  part,  notwithstanding  the  remedy.  These  events 
arise  at  long  intervals  of  time,  by  a  gradual  preparation  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  operation  of  various  means.  But  by  the  Creator,  to 
whose  mind  the  end  and  the  means  were  at  once  present,  these  events 
were  beheld  in  intimate  connexion  with  one  another,  and  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  many  other  events  to  us  unknown  ;  and  consequently  all  of 
them,  however  far  removed  from  one  another  as  to  the  time  of  their 
actual  existence,  were  comprehended  in  that  one  decree  hy  which  he 
determined  to  produce  the  world. 

Hence  it  may  be  observed  how  idly  they  are  employed,  who  pre- 
sume to  settle  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  how  insignificant 
are  the  controversies  upon  this  subject,  which  in  the  days  of  our  fathers 
divided  those  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  general  principles  of  Calvin- 
ism. One  side  were  called  Supralapsarians,  because  in  their  concep- 
tions of  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees  resj)ecting  the  human  race,  they 
ascended  above  the  fall,  and  considered  God  as  regarding  men  before 
they  were  created,  and  as  resolving  to  manifest  his  attributes  b})-  the 
whole  series  of  events  which  he  ordained  concerning  the  race,  from 
the  creation  of  Adam  till  the  consummation  of  all  things.  The  other 
side  were  called  Sublapsarians,  because  they  rose  no  higher  than  the 
fall,  but  considered  God  as  regarding  men  in  the  wretched  situation  to 
which  that  event  had  reduced  them,  as  providing  means  for  their  re- 
covery, and  as  conducting  some  to  eternal  life  by  these  means, 
while  he  left  others  in  misery.  The  distinction  was  allowed,  even  at 
the  time  when  it  engrossed  the  attention  of  theologians,  not  to  be  es- 
sential :  but  the  good  sense  of  modern  times  has  almost  effaced  the 
remembrance  of  it ;  because  it  is  now  understood  that  we  may  em 
ploy  such  illustrations  and  arrangements  of  the  subject  as  we  find 
most  useful  to  assist  our  conceptions,  and  that  we  may  differ  from  one 
another  in  these  illustrations  and  arrangements,  without  forsaking  the 
general  principles  which  I  have  been  delineating ;  provided  we 
remember  that,  although  the  narrowness  of  our  faculties  obhges  us 
to  conceive  of  the  divine  decree  in  parts,  these  parts  were  in  the  divine 
mind  without  separation  and  without  priority  ;  and  that,  whether  we 
ascend  higher  or  lower  in  our  statement  of  that  part  of  the  divine  de- 
cree which  we  call  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  that  doctrine  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  series  of  events,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  which  our  minds  are  incapable  of  following. 

Having  thus  unfolded  that  view  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  upon 
which  the  doctrine  of  predestination  rests  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  I 
shall  next  explain  some  of  the  terms  commonly  used  by  those  who 
hold  this  doctrine,  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Calvinists  may  be 
fully  understood,  before  we  proceed  to  compare  their  system  with 
those  formerly  stated,  or  to  examine  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
attended.  For  this  purpose,  I  quote  the  following  words  of  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  chapter  iii. 

"  3.  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some 
men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death. 

"  4.  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained, 
are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed ;  and  their  number  is  so 
certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished. 

"  5.  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  vmto  life,  God,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and  im- 
mutable purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will, 
hath  chosen  in  Christ,  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free 
grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  per- 
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.everance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 
conditions  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto  ;  and  all  to  the  praise  of 
his  glorious  grace, 

•'  6.  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by 
th8  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the 
means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elected,  being  fallen  in 
Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  are  effectually  called  unto  faith  in 
Christ,  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season  ;  are  justified,  adopted, 
sanctified,  and  kept  by  his  power  through  faith  unto  salvation. 
Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified, 
adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only. 

"  7.  The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the  un- 
searchable counsel  of  iiis  own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  with- 
holdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power 
over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and 
wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice." 

I  quote  also  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
the  meaning  and  even  in  the  expression  of  which,  there  is  a  striking 
agreement  with  part  of  the  preceding  panagraphs  from  the  Confession 
of  Faith. 

"  Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby 
(before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly 
decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  dam- 
nation those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to 
bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  ho- 
nour. Wherefore  they  which  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit 
of  God,  be  called  according  to  God's  purpose,  by  his  Spirit  working 
in  due  season  :  they,  through  grace,  obey  the  calling  :  they  be  justi- 
fied freely :  they  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption :  they  be  made 
like  the  image  of  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ :  they  walk  re- 
ligiously in  good  works ;  and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain 
to  everlasting  felicity." 

These  quotations  suggest  the  following  propositions,  which  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  in  which  there  is  an  explication  of  most  of  the  terms. 

1.  God  chose  out  of  the  whole  body  of  mankind,  whom  he  viewed 
in  his  eternal  decree  as  involved  in  guilt  and  misery,  certain  persons 
who  are  called  the  elect,  whose  names  are  known  to  him,  and  whose 
immber,  being  unchangeably  fixed  by  his  decree,  can  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished ;  so  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  remedy 
offered  in  the  gospel  is  conceived  to  have  been  determined  beforehand 
by  the  divine  decree. 

2.  As  all  the  children  of  Adam  were  involved  in  the  same  guilt 
and  misery,  the  persons  thus  chosen  had  nothing  in  themselves  to 
render  them  more  worthy  of  being  elected  than  any  others ;  and 
therefore  the  decree  of  election  is  called  in  the  Calvinistic  system  ab- 
solute, by  which  word  is  meant,  that  it  arises  entirely  from  the  good 
pleasure  of  God,  because  all  the  circumstances  which  distinguish  the 
elect  from  others  are  the  fruit  of  their  election. 

3.  For  the  persons  thus  chosen,  God,  from  the  beginning,  appoint 
ed  the  means  of  their  being  delivered  from  corruption  and  guilt ;  and 
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]iy  tliese  means,  effectually  applied  in  due  season,  he  conducts  them 
Lt  length  to  everlasting  life. 

4.  Jesus  Christ  was  ordained  by  God  to  be  the  Saviour  of  these 
persons,  and  God  gave  them  to  him  to  be  redeemed  by  his  blood,  to 
be  called  by  his  Spirit,  and  finally  to  be  glorified  with  him.  All  that 
Christ  did  in  the  character  of  Mediator,  was  in  consequence  of  this 
origuial  appointment  of  the  Father,  which  has  received  from  nia)iy 
divines  the  name  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption  ;  a  phrase  wliicli 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  mutual  stipulation  between  Christ  and  the 
Father,  in  which  Christ  undertook  all  that  work  which  he  executed 
in  his  human  nature,  and  which  he  continues  to  execute  in  heaven, 
in  order  to  save  the  elect ;  and  the  Father  promised  that  the  persons 
for  whom  Christ  died  should  be  saved  by  his  death.  According  to 
the  tenor  of  this  covenant  of  redemption,  the  merits  of  Christ  are  not 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  decree  of  election,  but  as  a  part  of  that 
decree ;  in  other  words,  God  was  not  moved  by  the  mediation  of 
Christ  to  choose  certain  persons  out  of  the  great  body  of  mankind  to 
be  saved ;  but  having  chosen  them,  he  conveys  all  the  means  of  sal- 
vation through  the  channel  of  this  mediation. 

5.  From  the  election  of  certain  persons,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  race  of  Adam  are  left  in  guilt  and  misery.  The 
exercise  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  in  regard  to  those  who  are  not 
elected,  is  called  Reprobation  ;  and  the  condition  of  all  having  beei 
originally  the  same,  reprobation  is  called  absolute  in  the  same  sense 
with  election.  In  reprobation,  there  are  two  acts,  which  the  Calvin- 
ists  are  careful  to  distinguish.  The  one  is  called  Preterition,  the 
passing  by  those  who  are  not  elected,  and  withholding  from  them 
those  means  of  grace  which  are  provided  for  the  elect.  The  other  is 
called  Condemnation,  the  act  of  condemning  those  who  have  been 
passed  by,  for  the  sins  which  they  commit.  In  the  former  act,  God 
exercises  his  good  pleasure,  dispensing  his  benefits  as  he  will :  in  the 
latter  act,  he  appears  as  a  Judge,  inflicting  upon  men  that  sentence 
which  their  sins  deserve.  If  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  the  same 
assistance  which  he  prepared  for  others,  they  would  have  been  pre- 
served from  that  sentence  :  but  as  their  sins  proceeded  from  their  own 
corruption,  they  are  tliereby  rendered  worthy  of  punishment ;  and 
the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  manifested  in  condemning  them, 
as  his  mercy  is  manifested  in  saving  the  elect. 


Section  IV. 

I  SHALL  in  this  section  adve>t  to  the  points  of  difference  in  the  three 
systems  which  have  been  menioned,  and  to  the  difficvdties  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  the  two  systems,  that  admit  of  being  compared, 
are  supposed  to  involve  those  by  whom  they  are  defended. 

The  Socinian  and  Calvinistic  systems  are  so  diametrically  opposite, 
that  they  do  not  admit  of  being  compared.  For  the  Socinian,  with- 
drawing future  contingent  events  from  (he  foreknowledge  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  either  proceeds  upon  the  principles  of  materialisn^ 
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according  to  whicli  the  actions  of  men  are  events  of  the  same  order, 
arising  unavoidably  by  the  same  laws  of  nature,  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  or  it  exchides  the  possibility  of  an 
eternal  decree  respecting  the  future  condition  of  men.  The  first  of 
these  alternatives  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Priestley  :  the  second  was  adopt- 
ed by  Socinus  and  his  followers.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
presents  what  can  appear,  to  those  who  hold  the  received  principles 
of  natural  religion,  a  system  of  predestination.  Accordingly  Socinus 
says,*  that  all  those  places  of  Scripture,  which  treat  of  the  divine 
decree  of  saving  certain  men,  are  to  be  so  explained,  Ut  non  cerfi  qui- 
dain  homines  noniinntim  iiitelUgantur,  sed  genus  quoddani  homi- 
nurn.  And  one  of  his  followers,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Socinians,  says,  that  they  reject,  as  hurtful  to  piety  and  contrary  to 
Scripture,  both  the  predestination  and  reprobation  of  individuals,  and 
also  the  foreknowledge  that  some  are  to  make  a  right  use  of  their 
liberty,  and  otliers  to  abuse  it ;  and  that  they  assert  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  God  has  predestinated  to  eternal  life  all  whosoever 
shall,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  continue  to  the  end  in  obedience 
to  his  precepts,  and  that  he  has  reprobated  all  whosoever  shall  not 
obey.  Itaqiie  electio  et  reprobafio  in  genere  prorsiis  est  certa  et 
immutabilis,  in  individuo  auteni  mutahiUs  est.\ 

The  Arminian  system  agrees  with  the  Calvinistic  in  admitting  that 
contingent  events,  such  as  the  determinations  and  actions  of  men,  are 
foreseen  by  God;  and  this  fundamental  principle,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  predestination,  being  common  to  both,  it  is  possible 
to  compare  the  manner  of  its  being  applied  in  the  two  systen)s.  Both 
agree  in  admitting  that  there  is  a  peremptory  decree  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being,  from  all  eternity,  unalterably  fixed  the  everlasting  con- 
dition of  man  ;  but  the  precise  difference  between  them  is  this.  The  \ 
Arminians  hold  that  God  made  this  peremptory  decree  upon  the  fore-  \ 
sight  of  the  faith  and  good  works  of  some,  of  the  infidelity  and  impe- 
nitence of  others  ;  i.  e.  God,  foreseeing  from  all  eternity  that  some 
would  repent  and  believe,  elected  them  to  everlasting  life  ;  and  fore- 
seeing that  others  would  continue  in  sin  and  unbelief,  left  them  to 
perish.  The  Calvinists,  on  the  other  hand,  say,  that  the  faith  and 
good  works  of  the  elect  are  the  consequences  of  their  election,  and  are 
foreseen  by  God,  because  he  determined  to  produce  them  ;  that,  being 
the  fruits  of  his  determination,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  therefore  that  the  election  of  some,  and  the  reprobation  of 
others,  are  to  be  resolved  into  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  acting  indeed 
upon  the  wisest  reasons,  but  not  originally  moved  by  the  foresight 
of  any  circumstance  in  the  former  rendering  them  more  worthy  of 
being  elected  than  the  latter. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to,  in  comparing  these  two  systems, 
is  the  manner  of  that  foresight  upon  which  the  Arminian  system  rests, 
and  from  which  result  all  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the 
Calvinistic.  It  is  a  foresight  of  the  faith  and  good  works  of  some,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  elected  ;  of  the  infidelity  and  impeni- 
tence of  others,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  reprobated.  But 
this  is  a  foresight  which  the  Arminians  do  not  class  either  under 

*  Socin.  Praelect.  cap.  13.  |  Stapfer.  iii.  415. 
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scientia  simplicis  intelligentise,  or  under  scientiu  visionis  : — r.r  i:n  • 
der  the  first,  which  is  conversant  about  things  possible,  or  thci-c  ab- 
stract relations  which  are  independent  of  actual  existence;  whereas 
this  foresight  is  conversant  about  objects  which  are  certainly  tc  exist, 
and  whose  future  existence,  as  foreseen  by  God,  has  power  to  pro- 
duce a  decree : — not  under  the  second,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  all 
things  that  God  has  determined  to  produce ;  whereas  this  foresight  is 
conceived  to  be  antecedent  to  the  determination  of  God,  being  the 
cause  of  his  decree  respecting  the  condition  of  those  persons  whose 
conduct  is  foreseen. 

To  this  kind  of  foresight,  thus  distinguished  from  scientia  simpli- 
cis intelligentise,  and  from  scientia  visionis,  they  gave  the  name  of 
scientia  media,  considering  it  as  in  the  middle  between  the  two. 
The  term  was  first  invented  by  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Portugal.  It  was  the  leading  principle  of  a  book 
which  he  published  in  1588,  entitled,  "  Liberi  arbitrii  concordia  cum 
gratia^  donis,  divina  prasscientiu,  providentiu,  predestinatione,  et  repro- 
batione  :"  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  all  who  hold  the  system  of  Ar- 
minius.  Scientia  media  is  the  knowledge,  neither  of  events  that  are 
barely  possible,  nor  of  events  that  are  absolutely  decreed  by  God,  but 
of  events  that  are  to  happen  upon  certain  conditions.  When  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  there  arises  out  of  it  the  follow- 
ing system.  God  from  eternity  took  into  his  view  the  natural  dispo- 
sitions of  men,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  and 
the  objects  which  were  to  be  presented  to  them.  From  this  view,  he 
foresaw  the  conduct  which  they  were  to  pursue,  and  he  made  theii 
conduct,  thus  foreseen,  the  measure  according  to  which  he  determinei 
to  administer  the  means  of  grace,  and  to  fix  their  everlasting  happi 
ness  or  misery.  To  state  the  matter  more  shortly  :  God  foresees  what 
the  conduct  of  men  will  be  in  certain  situations ;  upon  this  foresight 
he  determines  their  situations;  and  xXxM'&h^  scientia  merf/«  the  free 
agency  of  man  is  reconciled  with  that  prescience,  which  is  implied  in 
the  conception  of  a  perfect  Mind,  who  rules  the  universe. 

The  Calvinists  do  not  admit  that  the  kind  of  knowledge,  called  by 
this  new  name,  is  really  different  from  the  two  species  formerly  stated, 
under  which  it  appears  to  them  that  all  the  objects  which  can  be 
known  are  comprehended  :  and  the  reasoning  which  they  employ  is 
to  this  purpose.  If  it  is  meant  by  scientia  media  that  God  knows 
every  supposable  case ;  that  all  the  combinations  which  can  arise 
in  every  situation  were  present  to  his  mind ;  and  that  he  is  as  well 
acquainted  with  what  might  have  happened  in  any  given  circum- 
stances as  with  what  will  happen;  this  is  scientia  simplicis  intelli- 
ge?itias.  If  by  scientia  media,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  condi- 
tionate_Joreknowledge,  be  meant  that  God  sees  what  is  to  be,1Tol 
singly,  but  as~^T?pending  upon  something  going  before  it,  this  is 
scientia  in-iofiis.  For  nothing  stands  alone  and  unrelated  in  the  uni- 
verse :  every  event  arises  out  of  something  antecedent,  and  is  fruitful 
of  consequences.  What  is  called  hypothetical  necessity,  by  which  no 
more  is  meant  than  this,  if  one  thing  is,  another  shall  be,  pervades  the 
whole  system  of  creation,  and  is  the  very  thing  which  constitutes  a 
system.  Events,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  less  or- 
dained by  God,  because  they  are  dependent  upon  conditions,  sincu 
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the  conditions  are  of  his  appointment,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
event  depends  upon  the  conditions  is  known  to  him ;  so  that  if  the  con- 
duct of  men  be  considered  as  arising  out  of  their  circumstances,  their 
temper,  and  the  objects  presented  to  them,  it  is  as  much  a  branch  of  the 
scientia  visionis  as  the  circumstances,  the  temper,  and  the  objects  out 
of  which  it  arises.  (jBut  if  by  scientia  media  we  mean  not  merely 
tlie  knowledge  of  aU  that  is  possible,  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  all 
future  events  in  connexion  with  all  present  circumstances,  but  the 
knowledge  of  an  event  that  is  to  be,  altiiough  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
decree  of  God,  it  follows,  from  the  principles  stated  in  the  preceding 
section,  tiiat  there  can  be  no  such  knowledge.  For,  1.  every  future 
event  derives  its  futurition  from  the  decree  of  God.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  God  sees  an  event  before  he  has  decreed  that  it  shall  be,  is 
to  say  that  he  views  as  future,  an  event  which  is  merely  possible  ;  in 
other  words,  that  he  views  an  event  not  as  it  is.  But,  2.  could  we 
suppose  that  some  events  were  future,  which  God  liad  not  decreed, 
his  knowledge  of  these  events  would  be  reduced  to  that  kind  of  con- 
jecture which  we  form  Avith  regard  to  what  shall  be,  from  attending 
to  all  the  previous  circumstances  out  of  which  it  may  be  conceived  to 
arise,  instead  of  being  that  clear,  infallible,  intuitive  prescience  of  the 
whole  series  of  causes  and  effects,  which  seems  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  divine  understanding.  And  still  ftirther,  3.  supposing 
that,  in  some  inconceivable  manner,  future  events,  not  decreed  by 
him,  were  as  certainly  foreknown  as  those  which  he  had  decreed, 
here  would  be  a  part  of  the  universe  withdrawn  from  the  government 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler  ;  something  that  is  to  come  into  existence  inde- 
pendently of  him,  the  futurition  of  which,  being  antecedent  to  his 
will,  becomes  the  rule  of  his  determination. 

Upon  these  principles  the  Calvinists,  maintaining  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Deity,  reject  the  third  sense  of  scientia  media,  which  is  the 
only  sense  that  is  of  any  use  in  the  Arminian  system.  They  conceive 
it  impossible  that  any  thing,  which  is  to  be  in  the  creation,  can  be  the 
foundation  of  the  divine  decree  concerning  the  creature,  because 
every  circumstance  respecting  the  existence  of  the  creature  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  divine  will ;  and  they  adhere  to  their  own  division  of 
the  divine  knowledge  as  complete,  because  the  things  which  may  be, 
and  the  things  which  God  hath  willed  to  be,  comprehend  all  the 
objects  that  can  be  known. 

There  are  several  passages  of  Scripture  which  the  Arminians  adduce 
in  proof  of  scientia  media.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following.  1  Sam. 
xxiU.  10 — 13.  "  David  said,  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  thy  servant  hath 
certainly  heard  that  Saul  seeketh  to  come  to  Keilah,  to  destroy  the 
city  for  my  sake.  Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  up  into  his 
hands?  Will  Saul  come  down,  as  thy  servant  hath  heard  ?  And  the 
Lord  said, He  will  come  down :  they  will  deliver  thee  up.  Then 
David  arose  and  departed  out  of  Keilah  :  and  it  was  told  Saul  that 
David  was  escaped  from  Keilah,  and  he  forebore  to  go  forth.** 
Saul's  coming  down,  and  the  people's  delivering  up  David,  depended 
upon  the  condition  of  David's  remaining  n\  the  city.  As  the  condition 
did  not  take  place,  the  event  did  not  happen  :  and  therefore  here,  it  is 
said,  is  an  instance  of  an  event  not  decreed  by  God,  for  then  it  must 
have  happened,  yet  foretold  by  him;  in  other  words,  here,  it  is  said, 
47  4  A 
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is  an  instance  of  scientia  media,  the  foreknowledge  of  an  event 
depending  upon  a  condition.  But  the  Calvinists  consider  this  as  an 
instance  oi scientia  simplicis  intelligcntise.  Amidst  the  possible  com- 
binations of  objects  which  are  present  to  the  divine  mind,  this  was 
one,  that  if  David  remained  in  Keilah,  Saul  would  come  down,  and 
the  people  of  the  city  would  deliver  him  up.  Th6  connexion  between 
his  remaining,  Saul's  coming  down,  and  the  conduct  of  the  people, 
was  what  God  saw  ;  and  at  the  request  of  David  he  declared  that 
connexion.  But  we  must  entertain  as  low  an  opinion  ©f  the  divine 
foreknowledge  as  the  Socinians  do,  if  we  suppose  that  he  foresaw  the 
actual  existence  of  any  of  the  events  thus  connected.  To  the  scientia 
simplicis  intelligentise  there  appeared  a  chain,  of  which  David's  re- 
maining in  Keilah  was  one  link :  to  the  scientia  visionis  there 
appeared  another  chain,  of  which  it  was  not  a  link.  God  knew  what 
would  have  happened  in  the  one  case  ;  he  knew  what  was  to  happen 
in  the  other:  but  it  is  a  sophism  to  say  that  he  foresaw  what  would 
have  happened,  when  he  knew  it  was  not  to  happen  ;  and  this  sophism 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  reasonings  adduced  to  prove  that  there  is 
in  God  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  any  events  but  those  which  he 
has  decreed  to  be. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Calvinists  explain  that  expression  of  our 
Lord,  Mat.  xi.  21,  which  appears  to  be  a  still  clearer  instance  of 
scientia  m,edia.  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin,  woe  unto  thee,  Beth- 
saidah  ;  for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  had  been 
done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes."  Here  is  a  declaration,  consequently  a  knowledge, 
of  the  event  which  would  have  happened,  had  the  constitution  of  the 
universe  admitted  of  the  works  of  our  Lord  being  done  in  Tyre  and 
Si3./n.  This  event  was  possible,  before  the  Creator  adopted  that  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  which  now  is :  it  would  have  taken  place 
had  a  particular  constitution  been  adopted ;  but  its  existence  being 
excluded  by  the  decree  which,  adopting  the  present  constitution, 
includes  the  objects  about  which  scientia  visionis  is  conversant,  it 
remains  amongst  the  objects  of  scientia  simplicis  intelligentise.  So 
all  the  promises  of  happiness  which  men  shall  realize  if  they  prove 
obedient,  all  the  expressions  of  regret  at  their  missing  the  happiness 
which  they  might  have  attained  if  they  had  been  obedient,  and  all 
the  threatenings  of  misery  which  they  shall  incur  if  they  disobey, — all 
conditional  propositions  of  this  kind,  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound, 
are  to  be  considered  not  as  intimations  of  the  knowledge  which  God 
has  of  the  futurition  of  any  of  these  events,  but  merely  as  enunciations 
of  one  branch  of  that  hypothetical  necessity  which  pervades  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe — the  branch  by  which  happiness  is  connected 
with  virtue,  and  misery  with  vice. 

Such  is  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Arminians  and  the  Cal- 
vinists conceive  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  The  Arminians, 
admitting  that  all  events,  of  whatever  kind,  are  forelmown  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  desirous  to  exempt  the  actions  of  men  from  the 
influence  of  his  decree,  have  adopted  the  term  scientia  media,  in 
order  to  express  a  species  of  knowledge  in  the  divine  mind  difreren 
from  scientia  simplicis  intelligentise,  and  from  scientia  visionis. 
But  to  the  Calvinists,  this  new  term,  invented  by  Molina,  appears  to 
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be  an  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  where  there  is  not  a  differ- 
ence :  for  according  to  them,  every  thing  that  is  to  exist  is  decreed  by 
God;  it  derives  its  futurition  from  his  decree,  and  it  is  foreseen  be- 
cause it  is  decreed. 

This  difference  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between  the  Arminian 
and  the  Calvinistic  systems,  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  which 
are  instantly  perceived,  when  the  different  conceptions  of  the  divine 
forelcnowledge,  that  have  been  explained,  are  applied  to  the  great 
subject  about  which  the  systems  are  conversant.  The  plan  of  the 
Arminian  system  is  this.  God,  having  decreed  to  give  his  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  having  determined  to  save  by  Jesus  Christ 
them  that  repent  and  believe,  and  having  fixed  a  certain  administra- 
tion of  the  means  of  grace  sufficient  to  bring  all  men  to  salvation, 
foresaw  what  persons  would,  under  this  administration,  repent  and 
believe,  and  them  he  elected  to  everlasting  life.  The  plan  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  is  this.  God  having,  from  all  eternity,  chosen  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  did,  in  time,  give  his  Son  to  be  their  Sa- 
viour ;  he  bestows  upon  them,  through  him,  that  grace  which  effect- 
ually determines  them  to  repent  and  believe,  and  so  effectually  conducts 
them,  by  faith  and  good  works,  to  everlasting  life.  In  the  Arminian 
system,  the  faith  and  good  works  of  some  persons  are  viewed  as  in- 
dependent of  the  decree  by  which  they  are  elected.  In  the  Calvinistic 
system,  they  are  considered  as  the  fruit  of  election ;  and  they  were, 
from  eternity,  known  to  God,  because  they  were,  in  time,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  execution  of  his  decree.  In  the  Arminian  system,  it  is 
conceived  that,  although  there  are  many  who  do  not  repent  and  be-  ^^  '^■'''''' 
lieve,  yet  means  sufficient  to  bring  men  to  salvation  are  administered  "  [Ut^^ 
to  all:  from  which  it  follows,  that,  antecedently  to  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion, these  elected  persons  must  have  been  considered  as  distinguished 
from  others,  by  some  predisposition  in  respect  to  faith  and  good 
works ;  so  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  can  be  admitted  into  this  - 
system  only  under  such  limitations  as  render  it  consistent  with  such 
predisposition.  In  the  Calvinistic  system,  predestination  being  an 
appointment  to  the  means  as  well  as  to  the  end,  and  all  the  condi- 
tions of  salvation  being  given  with  Christ,  by  the  decree  of  election, 
to  those  who  are  elected,  every  conception  of  any  original  superiority, 
or  any  ground  of  boasting,  by  nature,  is  excluded ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  is  admitted  to  the  extent  of  representing  all  men  as 
involved  in  the  same  guilt  and  misery,  as  equally  unable  to  extricate 
themselves,  and  as  discriminated  from  one  another  by  the  mere  good 
pleasure  of  God.  In  the  Arminian  system,  Christ  being  conceived 
as  given  by  God  to  be  the  Saviour  of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  and 
as  having  purchased  for  all  men  a  sufficient  administration  of  the 
means  of  grace,  what  is  called  inipefratio  sahitis  maybe  of  much  wider 
extent  than  what  is  called  applicatio  sahitis.  God  wills  all  men  to 
be  saved,  upon  condition  that  they  repent  and  believe ;  but  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  condition  is  conceived,  in  this  system,  to  depend  upon 
man ;  and,  therefore,  the  purpose  which,  in  the  eternal  counsel  of 
divine  love,  extended  to  all,  is  attained  with  regard  to  many,  or  to 
few,  according  to  the  use  which  they  make  of  the  means  of  grace 
afforded  them      In  the  Calvinistic  system,  what  is  called  applicatio 
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sahitis  is  conceived  to  he  of  equal  extent  with  imjtetratio  salufts. 
To  all  those  whom  God  from  the  beginning  decreed  to  save,  he  aftbrds 
the  means  which  infallibly  conduct  them  to  salvation :  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  increase  or  diminish  their  number ;  and  the  divine 
purpose  is  effectual  to  the  very  extent  to  which  it  was  originally 
formed. 

This  view  of  the  points  of  diiference  between  the  Arminian  and 
Calvinistic  systems,  suggests  the  principal  difficulties  that  are  peculiar 
to  each,  which  I  shall  in  this  place  barely  mention.  The  difficulties 
under  which  the  Arminian  system  labours,  are  three, 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  infinite  diversity  of  situations,  and 
the  very  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  many  nations,  and 
some  individuals  of  all  nations  are  placed,  with  one  fundamental  po- 
sition of  the  Arminian  system,  that  to  all  men  there  are  administered 
means  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  salvation, 

2.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  those  views  of  the  degeneracy  of  human 
nature,  and  those  lessons  of  humility  and  self-abasement  in  the  sight 
of  God  which  both  Scripture  and  reason  inculcate,  with  another  fun- 
damental position  of  that  system,  that  the  faith  and  good  works  of 
those  who  are  elected,  did  not  flow  from  their  election,  but  were  fore- 
seen by  God  as  the  grounds  of  it. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  immutability  and  efficacy  of  the 
divine  counsel,  which  enter  into  our  conceptions  of  the  First  Cause, 
with  a  purpose  to  save  all,  suspended  upon  a  condition  which  is  not 
fulfilled  with  regard  to  many. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  Calvinistic  system,  however  much 
they  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  multiplied  by  a  variety  of 
expressions,  are  reducible  to  two.  '"< 

1.  It  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man,  to  destroy 
his  liberty,  and  to  supersede  his  exertions,  that  they  who  are  elected 
should  be  efiectually  determined  to  repent  and  believe. 

2.  It  appears  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God. 
that  when  all  were  involved  in  the  same  guilt  and  misery,  he  should 
ordain  the  effectual  means  of  being  delivered  out  of  that  condition 
only  to  a  part  of  the  human  race,  leaving  the  rest  infallibly  to  perish. 
And  if  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  divine  dispensation,  it  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  consequence,  that  all  the  moral  evil  which  is  in  the 
world,  and  all  the  misery  arising  from  that  moral  evil,  either  here  or 
hereafter,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God. 

I  have  mentioned  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  two  systems  in  this 
place,  because  they  are  suggested  by  the  general  view  already  given 
of  the  points  of  difference  between  them.  But,  in  order  to  discern 
the  force  of  the  difficulties,  and  to  judge  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  remove  them,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  more  particu- 
larly to  the  account  that  is  given,  in  each  system,  of  the  application 
of  the  remedy.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  now  to  this  third  subject 
of  discussion,  respecting  the  gospel  remedy ;  and,  from  the  complete 
view  which  we  shall  thus  attain,  of  the  characteristical  features  of 
the  two  systems,  we  shall  be  qualified  to  estimate  tl\e  difficulties  that 
adhere  to  each,  and  prepared  to  weigh  the  amount  of  the  evidence 
which  each  professes  to  derive  from  Scripture. 
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As  it  is  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  none  partake 
of  the  salvation  which  the  Gospel  was  given  to  afford,  but  those  who 
repent  and  believe,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  remedy  offered  in 
the  Gospel  is  connected  with  a  certain  character  of  mind.  The  extent 
of  the  remedy  being  thus  limited  in  so  far  that  it  reaches  only  to  per- 
sons of  that  character,  I  employ  the  phrase,  The  Application  of  the 
Remedy,  in  order  to  express  the  production  of  that  character ;  and  I 
consider  systems  as  differing  from  one  another  in  respect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy,  when  they  differ  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
character  is  produced. 

From  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Socinian  system,  it  will  be 
perceived  that,  as  it  denies  several  of  those  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  agree,  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  them  in  respect  to  the  application  of  the  remedy.  The  Socinians 
adopt  that  doctrine  which  was  introduced  by  Pelagius  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  that  the  moral  powers  of  human  nature 
are  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  but  that  all 
the  children  of  Adam  are  as  able  to  yield  a  perfect  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God  as  h;3  was  at  his  creation.  They  admit  that  men 
may  be  led,  by  the  strength  of  passion,  by  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  by  imitation,  into  such  sins  as  separate  them  from  the  favour  of 
God,  and  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  his 
laws ;  but  they  hold  that  this  difficulty  never  amounts  to  a  moral  im- 
possibility ;  and  that  at  what  time  soever  a  sinner  forsakes  his  trans- 
gressions, he  is  forgiven,  not  upon  account  of  what  Christ  did,  but 
from  the  essential  goodness  of  the  divine  nature.  They  aclaiowledge 
that  the  Gospel  gives  to  a  sinful  world  more  gracious  and  more 
effectual  assistance  in  returning  to  their  duty,  than  ever  was  afforded 
before  ;  but  they  consider  this  assistance  as  arising  solely  from  the 
clear  revelation  there  given  of  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God,  from 
the  example  there  proposed,  and  from  tlie  hope  of  eternal  life,  that 
gift  of  God  which  is  peculiar  to  this  religion.  By  its  doctrines  and 
its  promises,  it  presents  to  the  human  mind  the  strongest  motives  to 
obedience.  All,  therefore,  who  live  in  a  Christian  country,  enjoy  an 
outward  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  of  very  great  value  ; 
and  those  who  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  word  of  God,  feel  the  power 
of  it  in  their  hearts.  This  inward  power,  the  influence  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  upon  the  mind,  the  Socinians  understand  to  be,  in  many 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  the  whole  import  of  these  expressionSj 
47* 
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"the  Spirit  of  God,"  the  "  Spirit  of  life,"  the  «  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 
For  as  they  deny  that  the  Spirit  is  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  they  are  obhged  to  consider  all  the  expressions  from 
which  the  Trinitarians  infer  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  as  figures, 
or  circumlocutions  ;  and  when  it  is  said,  "  we  walk  after  the  Spirit — 
the  Spirit  of  life  makes  us  free — where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty — ye  are  Avashed  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God," 
they  find  it  easy  to  evade  the  argument  which  these  and  numberless 
phrases  of  the  same  kind  are  supposed  to  contain,  by  understanding  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writers  to  be  no  more  than  this,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrine  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  mind,  when 
they  are  firmly  believed  and  cordially  embraced,  produces  such 
eftects. 

From  these  fundamental  principles  of  the  Socinian  system  it  follows, 
that  the  application  of  the  remedy  is  conceived  in  that  system  to  be 
purely  the  work  of  man  ;  that,  as  even  without  the  advantages  which 
the  Gospel  affords,  he  may,  in  every  situation,  by  the  mere  use  of  his 
natural  powers,  do  what  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  deliver  him  from  the 
evils  of  sin,  so  his  improving  the  assistance  communicated  by  the 
Christian  revelation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  character  con- 
nected with  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  arises  not  in  any  degree 
from  the  agency  of  a  superior  being  upon  his  mind,  but  is  an  exer- 
cise of  his  own  power  depending  wholly  upon  himself*  It  is  one  of 
those  future  contingencies  which  the  Socinians  suppose  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  divine  foresight ;  and  predestination  according  to 
them  is  nothing  more  than  the  purpose  of  calling  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  by 
Jesus  Christ — a  purpose  Avhich  God  from  the  beginning  formed,  with- 
out knowing  whether  the  execution  of  this  purpose  woiild  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  any  individual  to  heaven.  Neither  the  extent  nor 
the  application  of  the  remedy  entered  into  his  decree ;  but  God  did 
all  that  he  proposed  to  do  by  giving  the  revelation,  leaving  to  men  to 
make  use  of  it  as  they  thought  fit,  and  to  receive  such  reward  and 
such  punishment  as  they  shall  appear  to  him  to  deserve. 

This  system,  which  as  I  said  before  attempts  to  get  rid  of  difficul- 
ties by  degrading  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  excluding 
some  of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  does  not  fall  within  a  compa- 
rative view  of  the  different  systems  of  predestination ;  and  there  re- 
main to  be  considered  only  two  opinions  concerning  wliat  I  call  the 
application  of  the  remedy,  which  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Ar- 
minian  and  Calvinistic.  Of  each  of  these  opinions  I  shall  give  a  fair 
statement ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  Arminian  opinion  is  separated  from  Socinian  principles 
by  those  who  hold  it,  and  in  what  light  the  Calvinistic  opinion  is  re- 
presented by  those  who  appear  to  understand  best  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  may  be  defended ;  and  from  this  fair  statement  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  canvass  the  difficulties,  formerly  mentioned,  which  adhere  to 
these  two  systems  of  predestination. 

The  Arminians  and  Calvinists  differ  as  to  the  measure  of  that  injury 
which  the  moral  powers  of  human  nature  received  from  the  trans 

•  A  Deo  habemus  quod  homines  sumus,  a  nobis  ipsis  quod  justi. — Pehgius. 
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grpssion  of  our  first  parents :  but  they  agree  in  acknowledging  that 
man  has  fallen  from  his  original  rectitude  ;  that  there  is  an  universal 
corruption  of  the  whole  race,  the  influence  of  which  extends  to  the 
understanding,  tl^  will,  and  the  affections  ;  that  in  this  state  no  man 
is  of  himself  capaBle  of  giving  any  uniform  and  effectual  resistance  to 
temptation,  of  extricating  himself  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  or  of 
attaining,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  the  character  which  is 
connected  with  a  full  participation  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 
They  agree  that  the  Father  of  spirits  can  act  upon  the  minds  of  men 
so  as  to  administer  a  remedy  to  this  corruption,  and  to  recover  them 
to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  they  think  it  probable,  even  from  the 
light  of  nature,  that  he  will  exert  his  divine  power,  and  employ  that 
various  access  which  his  continual  presence  with  his  creatures  gives 
him,  in  accomplishing  this  gracious  purpose.  They  find  the  hope  of 
this  expressed,  as  a  dictate  of  reason,  in  many  passages  of  heathen 
writers  ;  they  find  it  inspiring  all  the  prayers  for  divine  assistance 
which  occur  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  they 
find  it  confirmed  by  many  promises,  which  good  men  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  law  embraced,  but  the  complete  fulfilment  of  which 
was  looked  for  as  one  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  that  better  dispen- 
sation which  the  law  announced.  When  they  read  these  words  of 
Jeremiah,  quoted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  x.  16,  17,  "This  is 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I 
write  them :  and  their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more," 
— they  conceive  the  prophet  and  the  apostle  to  have  understood,  that 
with  the  pardon  of  sin — that  blessing  which  was  typified  by  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  law,  but  is  truly  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross, — 
there  is  conjoined  under  the  Gospel  an  influence  exerted  by  the  Al- 
mighty upon  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  Christians ;  and  that  these 
two  taken  together  make  up  the  character  and  the  excellency  of  that 
better  covenant  which  came  in  place  of  the  first.  The  Arminians  and 
Calvinists  agree  farther,  that  the  Holy  GhosL.is  a  person  distinct  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  that  he  is  a  divine  person ;  and  that  he 
bears  a  part  in  accomplishing  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  that  he  in- 
spired the  prophets,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  spake  of 
this  salvation,  and  cherished  the  expectation  of  it  in  the  breasts  of 
pious  men ;  that  having  been  given  without  measure  to  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  he  descended,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  upon  his  apostles,  and  endowed  them  with  those  extraor- 
dinary powers  which  were  necessary  for  the  successful  publication  of 
the  Gospel ;  that  he  continues  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  spiritual  in- 
fiuence — the  distributor  of  those  gifts  to  men  which  Jesus  Christ  re- 
ceived ;  and  that  the  Father  in  all  ages,  upon  account  of  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Son,  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  children.  The  Arminians 
and  the  Calvinists  agree,  that  by  the  distribution  of  these  gifts,  the 
Holy  Ghost  exercises  the  office  of  the  Sanctifier  and  Comforter  of 
Christians  ;  that  he  opens  their  understandings  ;  that  he  renews  them 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  ;  that  he  inclines  their  hearts  to  obey  the 
truth  ;  that  he  helps  their  infirmities ;  that  all  the  graces  in  which 
they  abound  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  as  many  as  are  the 
children  of  God  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     They  agree  farther  in 
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expressing  these  influences  of  the  Spirit  by  tlie  word  Grace.  The 
Socinians  contend  that  this  use  of  the  word  is  not  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  the  word  in  general  signifies  favour  ;  that  it  is  apphed  in  a 
variety  of  meanings  ;  but  that  as  there  is  no  uneqi^ocal  instance  of 
the  sacred  writers  employing  this  word  to  express  an  influence  ex- 
erted by  God  upon  the  mind,  all  that  is  said  in  the  systems  of  theology 
about  grace  is  founded  upon  a  perversion  of  Scripture.  To  the  Ar- 
minians  and  Calvinists,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  there  are 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  sense  requires  that  the 
word  be  understood  with  the  meaning  which  they  affix  to  it.  Of  this 
kind  are  Heb.  iv.  16,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  The  controversy  about  the 
Scripture  meaning  of  the  word  grace  is  not  of  much  importance. 
Akhough  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  Scriptures  may  have 
been  quoted  and  applied  more  from  a  regard  to  the  sound  than  to  the 
sense,  and  although  the  word  grace  may  have  been  often  understood 
to  mean  an  influence  upon  the  mind,  when  the  sacred  writers  were 
speaking  of  the  favour  of  God  in  general,  or  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  which,  being  the  brightest  display  of  his  favour  to  man,  is 
often  called  the  Grace  of  God,  yet  this  does  not  afford  any  kind  of 
argument  against  the  reahty  of  what  is  termed  in  theological  lan- 
guage, grace,  or  even  against  the  propriety  of  that  use  of  the  Avord. 
For  it  matters  little  what  words  are  employed  upon  any  subject,  pro- 
vided the  sense  affixed  to  them  be  clearly  defined ;  and  if  there  is 
various  evidence  in  Scripture,  as  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  agree 
in  believing,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  act  immediately  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  there  is  no  word  by  which  an  influence  so  fraught  with 
blessings  can  be  more  fitly  marked  than  by  the  general  word  sra^'Si 
grace  ;  even  although  the  passages,  where  the  sacred  writers  have 
applied  the  word  in  that  sense,  were  more  equivocal  than  they 
really  are. 

With  all  these  points  of  agreement,  the  difference  between  the  Ar- 
minian  and  Calvinistic  systems,  as  to  the  application  of  the  remedy, 
is  most  material,  because  it  respects  the  nature  and  the  efficacy  of 
that  inffuence  upon  the  mind,  which  in  both  systems  is  called  by  the 
name  of  grace.  The  Arminians,  who  believe  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  which  by  redeem- 
ing all  men  from  the  curse  put  them  into  a  situation  in  which  they 
may  be  saved,  believe,  in  conformity  to  this  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  also  purchased  for  all  men  means  sufficient 
to  bring  them  to  salvation.  And  therefore,  as  they  acknowledge  that 
the  corruption  of  human  nature  opposes  obstacles  to  faith  and  re- 
pentance, which  our  natural  powers  are  unable  of  themselves  to  sur- 
mount, they  believe  that  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ  restores  all 
men  to  a  situation,  in  which  they  may  do  those  works  wliich  are  well 
pleasing  to  God.  This  grace  is  called  common,  because  it  is  given 
indifferently  to  all ;  preventing,  because  it  comes  before  our  own  en- 
deavours ;  exciting,  because  it  stirs  up  oui  powers,  naturally  sluggish 
and  averse  from  God.  Of  some  meaoure  of  this  grace,  no  man  in 
any  situation  is  supposed  to  bo  destitute.  It  accompanies  the  light  of 
nature  in  heathen  countries,  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in 
those  which  are  Christian ;  and  every  one  who  improves  the  mea 
sure  given  him  is  thereby  prepared  for  more.     From  the  smaUest 
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degrees  of  this  grace,  and  the  most  unfavourable  ch'cumstances  in 
which  it  can  be  given,  those  who  are  not  wanting  to  themselves  are 
certainly  conducted  to  such  degrees  as  produce  faith  and  repentance; 
and  all,  whose  minds  have  been  regenerated  by  this  exciting  grace, 
receive  what  the  Arminians  call  subsequent  and  co-operating  grace  ; 
— subsequent,  because  it  follows  after  conversion  ; — co-operating,  be- 
cause it  concurs  with  human  exertions  in  producing  those  moral 
virtues,  which,  having  originated  in  that  grace  which  is  preventing, 
and  being  carried  on  to  perfection  by  that  which  is  subsequent,  are 
fitly  called  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

As  higher  degrees  of  grace  are  supposed  to  be  given  in  consequence 
of  the  improvement  of  those  which  were  previous,  the  Arminians 
consider  the  efficacy  of  all  grace  as  depending  upon  the  reception 
which  it  meets  with.  They  cannot  say  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  grace 
to  be  effectual ;  for  although,  according  to  their  system,  it  be  given  to 
all  with  such  impartiality,  that  he  who  believes  had  not  originally  a 
larger  portion  of  grace  than  he  who  does  not  believe,  yet  there  are 
many  in  whom  it  does  not  produce  faith  and  repentance.  It  is  purely, 
therefore,  from  the  event  that  grace  is  to  be  distinguished  as  effectual 
or  ineffectual ;  and  the  same  grace  being  given  to  all,  there  is  no 
other  cause  to  which  the  difference  in  the  event  can  be  ascribed,  than 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  those  by  whom  it  is  received.  As 
the  event  of  the  grace  of  God  is  conceived  to  depend  upon  men,  it 
follows,  according  to  this  system,  that  the  grace  of  God  may  be  re- 
sisted, i.  e.  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  perverseness  of  the  human 
Avill  may  be  such  as  finally  to  prevent  the  effect  of  this  grace.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Arminians  find  themselves  obliged  to  give  such  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  grace  as  admits  of  its  being  resistible.  It 
was  thus  described  by  the  first  Arminians  : — "  Lenis  suasio  ;  nobilis- 
simus  agendi  modus  in  conversione  hominum,  quae  fiat  suasionibus, 
morali  ratione  consensum  voluntatis  producens."  The  English  phrase 
answering  to  this  description  is  Moral  Suasion  ;  and  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  is  thus  explained  by  the  best  Arminian  writers.  Tiiey 
conceive  that  all  that  impossibility  of  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God,  which  arises  from  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  is  removed 
by  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  that,  while  the  word  of  God  proposes  ex- 
hortations, warnings,  and  inducements,  to  man  thus  restored  to  the 
capacity  of  doing  what  is  required  of  him,  the  Spirit  of  God  opens 
his  understanding  to  discern  the  force  of  these  things,  and  is  continu- 
ally present  with  him,  suggesting  good  thoughts,  inspiring  good  de- 
sires, and  by  the  most  seasonable,  friendly,  and  gentle  counsel, 
mclining  his  mind  to  his  duty.  This  seasonable,  friendly,  and  gentle 
counsel  is  called  moral  suasion  ;  but  this  counsel  may  be  rejected ;  for 
herein,  say  the  Arminians,  consists  the  liberty  of  man,  that  with  every 
possible  reason  before  him  to  choose  one  course  he  may  choose  an- 
other, and  the  influence  of  any  other  being  cannot  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  certainly  and  effectually  to  determine  his  choice,  without  destroy- 
ing his  nature.  After  all  the  assistance  and  direction,  therefore,  which 
he  can  derive  from  the  grace  of  God,  he  may  believe  or  he  may  not 
believe ;  he  may  return  to  the  habitual  practice  of  sin  after  he  has 
been  converted ;  and,  by  abusing  those  means  of  grace  which  he  had 
formerly  improved,  he  may  in  the  end  fail  of  attaining  salvation. 

4B 
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The  account,  which  I  have  now  given  of  the  Arminian  doctrine 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  grace  of  God,  is  agree- 
able to  the  three  last  of  the  five  articles  in  which  the  early  Arminians 
stated  their  system.  In  these  articles  they  discover  an  anxiety  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  the  charge  of  Pelagianism,  or  from  the 
appearance  of  ascribing  so  much  to  the  natural  powers  of  man,  as  to 
render  the  grace  of  God  unnecessary. 

3.  Man  has  not  saving  faith  from  himself,  and,  being  in  a  state  of 
depravity  and  sin,  he  cannot,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will, 
think  or  do  any  thing  that  is  truly  good ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  he 
be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  God  in  Christ  through  his  Holy 
Spirit,  hi  his  mind,  his  affections,  or  his  will,  and  all  liis  faculties,  that 
he  may  understand,  think,  will,  and  perform  any  good  thing ;  accord- 
ing to  that  saying  of  Christ,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

4.  The  fourth  article,  after  saying  that  this  grace  of  God  is  the  be- 
ginning, the  progress,  and  the  perfection  of  all  good,  so  that  all  our 
good  works  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  adds 
these  words:  But  as  to  the  manner  of  the  operation  of  this  grace,  it 
is  not  irresistible :  for  it  is  said  in  Scripture  of  many,  that  they  resist- 
ed the  Holy  Spirit. 

5.  The  fifth  article,  after  mentioning  the  strength  and  assistance 
furnished  to  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  a  true  faith,  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  they  may  not  by  their  own  negligence  make  ship- 
wreck of  a  good  conscience,  and  forfeit  their  interest  in  Christ.  The 
later  Arminians  laid  aside  the  language  of  doubt  upon  this  subject, 
and  said  without  hesitation,  that  those  who,  being  united  to  Christ  by 
faith,  had  been  partakers  of  his  grace,  might,  through  their  own  fault, 
fall  from  a  state  of  grace. 

The  Calvinistic  system  gives  a  very  different  view  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy ;  and  the  difference  may  be  traced  back  to  its 
fundamental  principle,  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men,  but  for 
those  of  every  nation  who  are  in  the  end  to  be  saved.  Them  only 
he  delivers  from  the  curse,  and  for  them  only  he  purchases  those  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  by  which  faith  and  repentance  are  produced. 
Others  enjoy  in  common  with  them  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  bounties 
of  providence,  the  light  of  conscience  ;  and  all  who  live  in  a  Christian 
country,  by  the  motives  proposed  in  the  Gospel,  and  by  the  ordinances 
of  religion  may  be  restrained  from  many  open  sins,  and  excited  to 
many  good  actions.  But  that  grace,  which  forms  in  the  mind  of  man 
the  character  connected  with  salvation,  is  confined  to  those  whom 
God  hath  chosen.  Being  conferred  in  execution  of  an  unchangeable 
decree,  it  cannot  fail  of  attaining  its  effect ;  and,  being  the  action  of 
the  Creator  upon  the  mind  of  the  creature,  it  is  able  to  surmount  all 
that  opposition  and  resistance  which  arises  from  the  corruption  of 
human  nature.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  Calvinists  from  that  con- 
tinual influence  which  the  Supreme  Cause  exerts  throughout  his  cre- 
ation, and  by  which  he  upholds  his  creatures  in  being,  preserves  the 
faculties  which  he  gave  them,  and  may  in  some  sense,  be  said  to  con- 
cur with  all  their  actions.  And  it  is  conceived  to  be  an  extraordinary 
supernatural  influence  of  the  Creator,  by  which  the  disorders  which 
sin  had  introduced  into  the  faculties  of  human  nature  are  corrected, 
and  the  mind  is  transformed  and  renewed,  and  created  again  unto 
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good  works.  There  have  not  been  Avanting  some  who  have  attempted 
to  explahi  the  manner  of  this  supernatural  influence.  But  the  wiser 
Calvinists,  without  entanghng  themselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
of  expressions  which  after  every  attempt  to  affix  clear  ideas  to  them 
must  remain  unintelligible;  rest  in  that  caution  which  our  Lord  gave 
when  he  spoke  to  Nicodemus  upon  this  subject.  John  iii.  7,  8. 
"  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born  again.  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  Although  we  cannot  give  a  satisfying 
account  of  the  causes  why  the  wind  blows  at  a  particular  season 
from  one  quarter,  or  why  it  ceases  just  when  it  does,  we  do  not  doubt 
of  the  fact,  because  we  see  and  feel  its  effects.  So,  although  the 
manner  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  not  an  object  of  sense,  and 
cannot  be  explained  by  words,  we  may  be  assured  of  the  reality  of 
the  operation  from  its  effects.  When  we  see  such  a  change  upon  the 
disposition  and  the  life  of  the  regenerate,  as  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  natural  means,  we  are  led  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Agent  by  whom  the  change  was  produced ;  and  we  perceive 
the  propriety  with  which  the  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  this  change, 
make  use  of  such  expressions  as  being  born  again,  creation,  resurrec- 
tion. For  the  figure  used  in  these  expressions  tends  to  mislead,  unless 
the  action  marked  by  them  implies  an  exertion  of  power,  the  effect  of 
wliich  is  independent  of  any  co-operation  or  any  resistance  in  the 
subject  of  the  action ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
cating such  an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  as  effectually  removes  that 
corruption  of  the  powers  of  human  nature  which  nothing  less  can 
remedy. 

This  supernatural  influence  is  seldom  exerted  without  the  use  of 
means ;  in  other  words,  although  the  means  of  removing  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature  derive  their  efficacy  entirely  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  yet,  in  accomplishing  this  object,  the  Spirit  of  God  ordinarily 
employs  the  exhortations,  the  promises  and  the  threatenings  of  the 
word  of  God,  the  council  and  example  of  good  men,  and  all  those 
instruments  which  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  human  mind. 
Hence  that  change  which  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  not  instantane- 
ous, but  consists  of  many  previous  steps,  of  many  preparatory  dispo- 
sitions and  affections,  and  of  a  gradual  progress  in  goodness ; — by  all 
which  a  man  is  conducted  from  that  state  of  degeneracy  which  is 
natural  to  the  posterity  of  Adam,  to  the  possession  of  that  character 
without  which  none  can  be  saved.  His  understanding  is  enlightened 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  his  will  is  inclined  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  understanding ;  he  pursues  a  certain  line  of  conduct, 
because  it  is  his  choice  ;  and  he  has  the  feeling  of  the  most  perfect 
liberty,  because  he  becomes  willing  to  do  that  from  which  formerly 
he  was  averse,  Augustine  expressed  the  effect  of  this  influence  by 
the  significant  phrase,  victrix  delectatio  ;  a  delight  in  the  command- 
ments of  God,  which  overcomes  every  inferior  appetite  ;  and  all  the 
Calvinists,  when  they  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  would  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  grace  of  God  acts  upon  man,  not  as  a 
machine,  but  as  a  reasonable  being. 

As  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  conceived  to  derive  its  efficacy  from 
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his  power  of  fulfilling  his  purpose  in  those  for  whom  it  is  destined, 
overcomes  all  the  opposition  with  which  it  is  at  first  received,  so  it 
continues  to  be  exerted  amidst  all  the  frailty  and  corruption  which 
adhere  to  human  nature  in  a  present  state.  It  is  not  exerted  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  preserve  any  man  from  every  kind  of  sin.  For  God 
is  pleased  to  teach  Christians  humility,  by  keeping  up  the  remem- 
brance of  that  state  out  of  which  they  were  delivered,  and  to  quicken 
their  aspirations  after  higher  degrees  of  goodness,  by  leaving  them 
to  struggle  with  temptation,  and  to  feel  manifold  infirmities.  But 
although  no  man  is  enabled  in  this  life  to  attain  to  perfection,  the 
grace  of  God  preserves  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  from  drawing  back 
to  perdition.  The  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  flows 
necessarily  from  that  decree,  by  which  they  were  from  eternity  chosen 
to  salvation,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  according  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  system  the  decree  was  executed  ;  and  all  the  principles  of  the 
system  must  be  renounced  before  we  can  believe  that  any  of  those  for 
whom  Christ  died,  and  who  consequently  became  partakers  of  his 
grace,  can  fall  from  that  grace  either  finally — by  which  is  meant  that 
they  shall  not  in  the  end  be  saved, — or  totally,  by  which  is  meant 
that  they  shall  at  any  period  of  their  lives  commit  sins  so  heinous  and 
so  presumptuous,  and  persist  in  them  so  obstinately,  as  at  that  period 
to  forfeit  entirely  the  divine  favour. 

All  the  parts  of  that  delineation  which  I  have  now  given,  are  found 
in  Chapters  IX.  X.  XVII.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  whole 
doctrine  is  not  expressed  in  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England: 
but  we  consider  it  to  be  implied  in  the  seventeenth. 
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After  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  two  great  systems  of 
opinion  concerning  the  extent  and  the  appUcation  of  that  remedy 
which  the  gospel  brings,  we  are  prepared  to  estimate  the  difficulties 
that  adhere  to  them.  As  every  system,  which,  with  our  limited 
information,  we  can  hold  upon  subjects  so  extensive  and  so  magnifi- 
cent, must  be  attended  with  difficulties,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  us 
to  answer  all  the  questions  which  our  system  may  suggest ;  and  we 
have  given  a  sufficient  answer  to  many  of  them,  when  we  show  that 
the  same  questions,  or  others  not  more  easily  solved,  are  suggested  by 
the  opposite  system.  But  as  difficulties  are  of  real  weight  when  they 
imply  a  contradiction  to  some  received  truth,  we  are  called  to  defend 
the  system  of  opinion  which  we  hold,  by  showing  that  it  is  not 
subversive  of  the  nature  of  man  or  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
God. 


Section  I. 

The  Arminian  system  appears  upon  a  general  view,  most  satisfy- 
ing to  a  pious  and  benevolent  mind.  Pardon  procured  by  the  death 
of  Christ  for  all  that  repent  and  believe,  when  conjoined  with  an 
administration  of  the  means  of  grace  sufficient  to  bring  all  men  to 
faith  and  repentance,  forms  a  remedy  suited  to  the  extent  of  the 
disease  ;  a  remedy  from  which  none  are  excluded  by  any  circumstance 
foreign  to  themselves,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  in  the  end  deliver  all 
from  the  evils  of  sin,  fails,  not  through  any  defect  in  its  own  nature 
or  any  partiality  in  the  Being  from  whom  it  proceeded,  but  purely 
through  the  obstinacy  and  perverseness  of  those  to  whom  it  is  offered. 
But  while  this  account  of  the  gospel  appears  to  derive,  from  its 
correspondence  with  our  notions  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God, 
the  strongest  internal  recommendation,  it  is  found  to  labour  under 
these  three  difficulties.  1.  The  supposition  of  an  administration  of 
the  means  of  grace  sufficient  to  bring  all  men  to  faith  and  repentance, 
upon  which  this  system  proceeds,  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  fact. 
2.  This  system,  while  in  words  it  ascribes  all  to  the  grace  of  God, 
does  in  effect  resolve  our  salvation  into  something  independent  of  that 
grace.  3.  This  system  seems  to  imply  a  failure  in  the  purposes  of  the 
48 
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Almighty,  which   is  not  easily  reconciled  with  our  notions  of  his 
sovereignty. 

1.  It  does  not  appear  agreeable  to  fact,  that  there  is  an  administra- 
tion of  the  means  of  grace  sufficient  to  bring  all  men  to  failh  and 
repentance.  For  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  gospel 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  universal  religion,  yet  the  fact  is  that 
by  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  does  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
its  instructions.*  And  although  the  imperfect  propagation  of  the 
gospel  may  be  owing  to  the  corruption  and  indifference  of  Christians, 
yet  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  nations  to  whom  the  most 
distant  intimation  of  its  existence  never  extended,  it  cannot  surely  be 
said  that  there  has  been  any  want  of  inquiry  on  their  part.  The 
Arminians  are  obliged  to  resolve  this  manifest  inequality  in  dispensing 
the  advantages  for  attaining  faith  and  repentance  into  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  who  imparts  his  free  gifts  to  whom  he  will.  Still  however 
they  do  not  abandon  their  principle  ;  for  they  contend  that  the  grace 
of  God  accompanies  the  light  of  nature,  and  that  all  who  improve 
this  universal  revelation  are  conducted  by  that  grace  to  higher  degre-es 
of  knowledge.  But  here  also  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  accord  with 
their  system.  For  the  light  of  nature,  although  universal,  is  most 
unequal.  In  many  countries  superstition  is  rendered  so  inveterate  by 
education,  custom,  and  example,  and  the  state  of  society  is  so 
unfavourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  that  none  of  the 
inhabitants  has  the  means  of  extricating  himself  from  error ;  and  even* 
in  those  more  enlightened  parts  of  the  world,  where,  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  powers  of  reason  or  the  advantages  of  foreign  instruction,  men 
have  risen  to  more  honourable  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  there  does 
not  appear  any  possibility  of  their  attaining  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
For,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  Rom.  x.  17,  "Faith  cometh  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  oi 
whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  whhout  a 
preacher  ?"  The  Socinians,  indeed,  say,  that  all  in  every  situation 
who  act  up  to  the  light  afforded  them,  may  be  saved,  without  regard 
being  had  to  the  merits  of  Christ.  But  this  opinion  the  Arminians 
strongly  disclaim,  and  choose  rather  to  say,  that  those  who  improve 
the  measure  of  knowledge  derived  from  the  works  of  nature,  and 
the  grace  of  God  which  accompanies  it,  are,  in  some  extraordinary 
manner,  made  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  so  as  to  attain 
before  they  die  that  faith  in  him  which  the  means  afforded  them  could 
not  produce.  And  thus  the  Arminians  are  obliged,  with  regard  to 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  to  give  up  their  fundamental  position, 
that  sufficient  means  of  grace  are  administered  to  all,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  the  production  of  faith  by  an  immediate  impression  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mind.  The  Arminians,  feeling  the  force 
of  this  difficulty,  leave — piously  and  wisely  leave — the  fate  of  that 
great  part  of  mankind  who  do  not  enjoy  the  gospel  to  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ ;  and,  in  their  confessions  of  faith,  they  confine  their 
doctrine  concerning  the  universal  application  of  the  remedy,  to  those 
who  are  called  by  the  word.  To  this  call  they  give  the  name  of  an 
election  to  grace  and  to  the  means  of  salvation,  which  they  distinguish 
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from  an  election  to  glory.  Election  to  glory  is  the  destination  of 
eternal  happiness  to  those  who  persevere  in  faith  and  gcod  works. 
Election  to  grace  is  understood  to  be  common  to  all  who  live  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  to  imply  the  giving  to  every  one,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  it, 
that  grace  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  faith  and  to  promote  repent- 
ance unto  life. 

But  even  after  the  Arminians  have  thus  corrected  and  limited  their 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  of  grace,  there 
remain  two  objections  to  it  in  point  of  fact.  The  first  arises  from  the 
very  unequal  circumstances  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  different 
Christian  countries  are  placed.  In  some  countries  the  Scriptures  are 
given  to  the  people,  that  they  may  search  them ;  in  others,  they  are 
withheld,  hi  some  countries  the  gospel  is  exhibited  in  a  corrupt  form, 
which  tends  to  degrade  the  understanding  and  pervert  the  moral 
conduct ;  in  others,  it  is  presented  in  its  native  simplicity,  as  cherish- 
ing every  exalted  affection  and  forming  the  mind  to  virtue.  In  the 
same  countries  there  are  infinite  divermties  amongst  individuals  as  to 
their  intellectual  powers,  the  measure  of  their  information,  their 
employments,  their  pursuits,  their  education,  their  society,  the  induce- 
ments to  act  properly,  or  the  temptations  to  sin  which  arise  from  their 
manner  of  life.  All  these  circumstances,  having  an  effect  upon  the 
moral  character,  must  be  regarded  in  the  Arminian  system  as  a 
branch  of  the  administration  of  the  means  of  grace,  because  they  are 
instruments  which  the  Spirit  of  God  may  employ  in  that  moral 
influence  which  he  is  considered  as  exerting  over  the  mhid  of  man. 
By  means  of  these  circumstances,  some  are  placed  in  a  more  favour- 
able situation  for  attaining  faith  than  others ;  the  same  moral  suasion, 
by  which  some  are  preserved  from  almost  any  approach  to  iniquity, 
becomes  insufficient  to  restrain  others  from  gross  transgression  ;  and 
the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  who  has  ordained  all  these  circum- 
stances, thus  appears  to  discriminate,  in  respect  of  the  means  of  salva- 
tion, those  very  persons  who  in  this  system  are  said  to  be  equally 
elected  to  grace.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  secret  operation  of 
divine  grace  counterbalances  the  diversity  of  outward  circumstances  ; 
so  that,  taking  the  internal  assistance  and  the  external  means  together, 
all  who  live  in  a  Christian  country  are  upon  a  footing.  This  is  the 
method  of  answering  the  objection  adopted  by  Grotius,  and  other  able 
defenders  of  x\rminianism.  But  it  is  a  departure  from  the  principles 
of  that  system  ;  for  it  is  substituting,  in  place  of  an  administration  of 
the  means  of  grace  sufficient  for  all,  an  administration,  in  many 
instances  defective  ;  and,  in  place  of  an  internal  grace  common  and 
equal  to  all,  a  grace  imparted  differently  to  different  persons,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

The  second  objection,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  supposition  that  in 
every  Christian  country  there  is  such  an  administration  of  the  means 
of  grace  as  is  sufficient  to  bring  all  men  to  faith,  arises  from  this 
undeniable  truth,  that,  amongst  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached, 
and  in  whose  circumstances  there  is  not  tliat  kind  of  diversity  which 
can  account  for  the  difference,  some  believe  and  some  do  not  believe. 
Some,  with  all  the  outward  advantages  which  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  affords,  continue  the  servants  of  sin  ;  whilst  others  attain,  by 
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the  same  advantages,  that  measure  of  perfection  which  is  consistent 
with  the  present  slate  of  humanity.  From  tliis  fact  the  Calvinists  infer 
the  reahty  of  an  inward  discriminating  grace,  which  appears  to  them 
the  only  satisfying  account  of  the  ditierent  fruits  that  proceed  from  the 
same  external  advantages,  and  which,  ahhough  it  is  not,  hke  the 
diversity  of  outward  circumstances,  an  object  of  sense,  may  be 
certainly  known  by  its  effects.  But  the  Arminians,  instead  of  admit- 
ting this  inference,  readily  answer  the  objection  which  seems  to  arise 
from  this  fact,  by  saying,  that  the  grace  which  is  sufficient  to  all, 
proves  inefiectual  with  regard  to  many,  because  it  is  opposed.  It  is 
their  own  fault — the  voluntary  resistance  which  they  might  not  have 
made,  that  prevents  the  grace  of  God  from  producing  in  them  the 
eifect  which  it  was  intended  to  produce  in  all,  and  which  it  actually 
does  produce  in  others.  To  those  who  repent  and  believe  the  same 
sufficient  grace  is  imparted  ;  by  them  also  it  might  be  resisted  ;  but 
because  they  do  not  resist,  it  proves  effectual.  Now,  this  is  an  answer 
to  the  objection  ;  that  is,  it  gives  a  reason  why  that  grace,  which  the 
Arminians  say  is  sufKcient  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel,  proves  ineffec- 
tual with  regard  to  many.  But  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether 
the  reason  is  such  as  ought  to  enter  into  a  theological  system,  or 
whether  the  admitting  of  this  reason  is  not  pregnant  with  objections 
no  less  formidable  to  their  system,  than  the  fact  which  it  was  brought 
to  explain.     For, 

2.  The  second  difficulty  under  which  the  Arminian  system  labours 
is  this,  that,  while  in  words  it  ascribes  all  to  the  grace  of  God,  it  does 
in  effect  resolve  our  salvation  into  something  independent  of  that 
grace. 

It  was  the  principle  of  the  Pelagians  that  the  grace  of  God  respects 
only  the  remission  of  sins,  and  that  it  is  not  given  in  adjutoreum,  ne 
in  posternm,  peccata  committantur.  Another  of  their  aphorisms 
was,  ad  scientiarn  nos  habere  gratiarn  Christi,  non  ad  charitatem. 
Arminius  and  his  followers  were  most  anxious  to  guard  their  sysTem 
from  the  appearance  of  approaching  to  these  principles.  They  ac- 
knowledged that  man  in  his  present  state  is  not  able  to  think  or  to  do 
any  thing  truly  good  of  himself;  that  he  must  be  renewed  in  all  his 
faculties  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  all  our  good  works  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  They  renounce,  by  the  terms 
in  which  the  articles  of  their  faith  are  expressed,  even  that  modifica- 
tion of  the  Pelagian  principles  which  was  introduced  soon  after  they 
were  first  published,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Semi-Pela- 
gianisra.  It  was  held  by  the  Semi-Pelagians,  that,  although  man  is 
unable  to  bring  any  good  work  to  perfection,  yet  the  first  motions 
towards  a  good  life,  sorrow  for  sin,  desire  of  pardon,  purposes  of 
obedience,  and  the  first  acts  of  faith  in  Christ,  are  the  natural  exer- 
cise of  human  powers,  proceeding  from  the  constitution  and  circum- 
stances of  man,  without  any  supernatural  grace  ;  that  to  all  in  whom 
God  observes  these  preparatory  dispositions  he  gives,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that,  by  the  influence  of  this  Spirit  con- 
tinually assisting  their  powers,  they  are  enabled  to  make  progress, 
and  to  persevere  in  the  life  of  faith  and  obedience  which  they  had 
begun.  But  the  Arminians  wish  to  discriminate  themselves  from  the 
Semi-Pelagians,  by  mentioning,  in  their  confessions  of  faith,  a  pre 
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venting  ^vdice,  gratia  prsevenicns  sen  prsecedanea  ;  which  comes  be- 
fore, not  only  our  works,  but  our  purposes  and  desires  of  doing 
good ; — by  saying  that  the  grace  of  God  is  the  beginning  as  well  as 
the  progress  and  perfection  of  all  good ; — and  by  acknowledging  that, 
without  this  grace,  man  cannot  understand,  or  think,  or  will  any 
thing  that  is  good.  All  those  words,  however,  which  they  multiply 
in  speaking  of  the  grace  of  God,  are  accompanied  with  a  clause 
which  very  much  enervates  their  significancy.  For  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourth  article  runs  thus :  ''  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  the 
operation  of  that  grace,  it  is  not  irresistible ;  for  it  is  said,  in  the  ■ 
seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Acts,  and  In  many  other  places  of 
Scripture,  that  they  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit."  And,  in  place  of  the 
doubt  expressed  in  the  fifth  article,  whether  those  who  have  been 
united  to  Christ  by  true  faith  may  not,  by  their  own  negUgence,  fall 
from  grace,  the  Arminians,  in  the  subsequent  confessions  of  their 
faith,  speak  without  hesitation  of  Christians  who  fall,  through  their 
own  fault,  from  the  faith  which  had  been  produced  in  them  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  with  regard  to  whom  all  the  actions  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  cease,  because  they  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  required  on 
their  part.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  by  the  grace  which  may  be  re- 
sisted, the  Arminians  do  not  mean  merely  that  grace  which  calls  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  furnishes  them  with  the  outward 
means  of  salvation,  but  that  influence  exerted  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  the  mind,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  describe  by  a  multi- 
tude of  words  ;  and  what  they  mean  by  calling  this  grace  irresistible, 
is  not  merely  that  opposition  is  made  to  it ;  for  those  who  hold  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  in  the  highest  degree,  are  the  most  ready 
to  admit  this  opposition.  It  is  matter  of  experience ;  and  none  can 
deny  that  it  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  But  the  Arminians,  by 
calling  the  grace  of  God  resistible,  mean  that  it  may  be  defeated  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  resistance,  given  by  a  person  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  calls  to  faith  and  obedience,  may  be  such  as  to  render  him 
unfit  for  believing  and  for  obeying  the  divine  will ;  so  that  he  either 
remains  unconverted  after  all  the  operations  of  grace  upon  his  soul, 
or  he  returns  after  a  temporary  conversion  to  the  state  in  which  he 
was  before.  Here,  then,  is  the  grace  of  God  supposed  to  be  unable 
to  attain  its  effect  of  itself,  and  that  effect  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  concurrence  of  man.  It  is  allowed  by  the  Arminians,  that  none 
can  be  saved  without  the  grace  of  God ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  that 
the  reason  why  some  are  saved  and  not  others,  is  to  be  found  in  that 
grace.  For  while  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  man  are  conceived 
to  be  partial  causes,  concurring  in  the  production  of  the  same  effect, 
the  grace  of  God  is  only  a  remote  cause  of  salvation — a  cause  ope- 
rating indifterently  upon  all,  sufficient  indeed,  but  often  ineftectual. 
The  proximate,  specific  cause  of  salvation,  by  which  the  effects  of 
the  universal  cause  are  discriminated,  is  to  be  found  in  the  qualities 
of  the  subject  which  receives  the  grace  of  God,  since  upon  these 
qualities  it  depends  whether  this  grace  shall  overcome  or  shall  be 
counteracted. 

The  Arminians  attempt  to  remove  this  objection  to  their  system, 
by  reasoning  in  the  following  manner.    Although  God  is  omnipotent, 
he  cannot  put  forth  his  irresistible  power  in  communicating  his  grace 
48*  4  C 
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to  the  mind  of  man,  because  he  must  govern  his  creatures  according 
to  their  natures.  But  a  grace  which  cannot  be  resisted  would  destroy 
the  morahty  of  human  actions;  and,  instead  of  improving  the  cha- 
racter of  a  reasonable  agent,  would  leave  no  room  for  any  thing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  virtue.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  nature 
of  man,  and  the  purpose  for  which  grace  is  bestowed  upon  him,  that 
it  must  be  left  in  his  power  and  in  his  choice,  whether  he  will  comply 
with  it  or  not ;  in  other  words,  the  grace  of  God  must  be  resistible  in 
this  sense  and  to  this  amount,  that  its  efficacy  must  depend  upon  the 
concurrence  of  the  being  on  whom  it  is  exerted. 

This  reasoning  of  the  Arminians  constitutes  one  of  their  chief  ob- 
jections to  the  Calvinistic  system,  which  represents  the  mind  of  man 
as  effectually  determined  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  if  the  objection 
has  ail  the  weight  which  the  reasoning  seems  to  imply,  that  system 
cannot  be  true  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  that  can  be  a  just  account  of 
the  grace  of  God,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  man, 
and  subversive  of  morality.  The  objection  will  be  discussed,  when 
we  advance  to  the  difficulties  that  belong  to  the  Calvinistic  system. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Arminians,  in  their 
zeal  to  steer  clear  of  this  difficulty,  have  adopted  such  an  account  of 
the  grace  of  God,  as  implies  that,  antecedently  to  its  operations,  the 
minds  of  some  men  are  disposed  to  comply  with  it,  and  the  minds  of 
others  to  reject  it ;  and  that,  in  whatever  words  they  choose  to  mag- 
nify the  grace  of  God,  they  cannot  regard  it  as  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference. For  if  the  grace  which  is  given  indifferently  to  two  persons, 
John  and  Judas,  which  is  sufficient  for  both,  and  which  may  be  re- 
sisted by  both,  is  not  resisted  by  John,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
non-resistance  conducts  him  to  salvation,  but  is  resisted  by  Judas,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  resistance  proves  ineffectual  with  regard  to 
him,  the  true  cause  of  the  efficacy  and  inefficacy  of  the  grace  lies  in 
the  minds  of  these  two  persons.  "  Thou  didst  give  to  my  neighbour," 
may  the  former  say,  "  as  to  me :  but  my  will  has  improved  what 
thou  gavest,  Avhile  the  will  of  my  neighbour  has  resisted  all  thine 
operations."  This  language,  which  the  Arminians  must  suppose 
every  one  that  is  saved  entitled  to  hold  to  the  Almighty,  by  implying 
that  man  has  something  independent  of  the  grace  of  God  whereof 
he  may  boast,  and  whereby  he  may  distinguish  himself  from  other 
men  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  only  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  and  those  lessons  of  humility  which  the  gospel  uniformly  teaches, 
but  seems  also  to  involve  the  Arminians  themselves  in  contradiction. 
For  while  they  say  that  no  man  is  able  of  himself  to  understand,  to 
think,  or  to  will  what  is  good,  they  suppose  that  only  some  men  re- 
tain that  carnal  mind  which  the  Scriptures  call  enmity  to  God,  and 
by  which  the  grace  of  God  is  defeated  ;  but  that  others  are  at  all 
times  ready  of  themselves  to  yield  that  compliance  with  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  by  which  they  are  rendered  effectual.  And  thus, 
while  in  words  they  ascribe  all  good  works  to  the  grace  of  God,  they 
suspend  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  continuance  of  these 
good  works  upon  the  will  of  man. 

3.  The  last  difficulty  which  adheres  to  the  Arminian  system  is,  that 
It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  a  failure  of  the  purpose  of  the 
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Almighty,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  our  notions  of  his 
sovereignty. 

In  this  system,  the  Almighty  is  conceived  to  have  a  purpose  of 
bringing  all  men  to  salvation  by  Christ,  and,  in  execution  of  this  pur- 
pose, to  furnisli  all  men  with  sufficient  means  of  salvation ;  yet  not- 
withstanding this  purpose,  and  the  execution  of  it  by  the  grace  of 
God,  many  continue  in  sin.  Dr.  Clarke  has  stated  the  difficulty,  and 
has  given  the  Arminian  solution  of  it  in  one  of  his  sermons  upon  the 
grace  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  manifest  from  all  his  writings  that  he  is 
there  speaking  his  own  sentiments,  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  do 
any  injustice  to  the  Arminian  system,  by  stating  the  solution  of  this 
third  difficulty,  in  the  words  of  an  author  so  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  expressions,  as 
Dr.  Clarke.  "  The  design  of  God  in  the  gracious  declarations  of  the 
gospel  is  to  bring  all  men,  by  the  promise  of  pardon,  to  repentance 
and  amendment  here,  and  thereby  to  eternal  salvation  hereafter.  The 
only  difficulty  here  is,  that  which  arises  and  indeed  very  obviously, 
from  comparing  the  actual  events  of  things,  with  the  declarations  of 
God's  gracious  intention  and  design.  If  God  designed  by  the  gracious 
terms  of  the  gospel  to  bring  all  men  to  salvation,  how  comes  the 
extent  of  it  to  be  confined  within  so  narrow  a  compass,  and  the  effect 
of  it  to  be  in  experience  so  inconsiderable,  even  where  in  profession 
it  seems  to  have  so  universally  prevailed  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
i-n  all  moral  matters,  the  intention  or  design  of  God  never  signifies  (as 
it  does  always  in  natural  things)  an  intention  of  the  event  actually 
and  necessarily  to  be  accomplished;  but  (which  alone  is  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  moral  things)  an  intention  of  all  the  means  neces- 
sary on  his  part  to  the  putting  that  event  into  the  power  of  the  proper 
and  immediate  agents."* 

According  to  this  solution,  that  determination  of  the  actions  of  men, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
natnre  of  man,  because  the  intention  of  God  in  moral  matters  never 
can  go  on  to  the  event  without  destroying  the  character  of  moral 
agents.  This  objection  to  the  Calvinistic  system  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  that  which  I  stated  under  the  former  head,  and  will  be 
considered  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Arminians  are  obliged  either  to  deny  that  there  is  in  God  an 
intention  to  bring  all  men  to  salvation,  or  to  admit  that  a  great  part 
of  what  is  done  in  his  creation  is  independent  of  his  will.  For 
although  all  the  actions  of  wicked  men  in  this  world,  and  their  ever- 
lasting condition  hereafter,  are,  according  to  the  Arminian  system, 
foreseen  by  God,  and  being  foreseen  may  be  connected  in  the  great 
plan  of  his  providence  with  other  events  which  are  under  his  power, 
yet  they  are  foreseen  as  arising  from  a  cause  over  which  he  has  no 
control, — from  the  will  of  man,  which,  after  all  his  operations,  deter- 
mined itself  in  many  cases  to  choose  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
he  intended,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  choose.  If  it  shall  appear 
that  this  emancipation  of  the  actions  of  the  creature  from  the  direction 
of  the  Creator  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  character  of 
reasonable  beings,  we  nuist  acquiesce  in  what  appears  to  us  an  im- 

*  Serm.  XII.  Vol.  II. 
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perfection  in  the  divine  government.  But  until  tiie  inconsistency  he 
tween  the  providence  of  God,  I  mean  not  merely  his  foresight  but 
his  determination,  and  the  freedom  of  his  reasonable  creatures  be 
clearly  established,  we  should  be  led,  by  all  the  views  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Creator  which  reason  and  Scripture  give  us,  to  suppose 
that  no  part  of  the  universe  is  withdrawn  from  his  control :  and  the 
harmony'of  the  great  plan  of  Providence  must  appear  to  us  incon- 
sistent with  the  motley  combination  of  natural  events  appointed  by 
God,  and  actions  of  his  creatures  contrary  to  his  purpose. 

The  amount  of  the  three  difficulties  which  have  now  been  stated^ 
may  be  thus  shortly  summed  up.  The  Arminian  system  hiys  down 
as  a  fundamental  position,  an  administration  of  the  means  of  grace 
sufficient  to  bring  all  men  to  faith  and  repentance ;  a  position  Avhicb 
it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  with  what  appears  to  be  the  fact :  it 
resolves  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  saved  into  the  character  of 
their  mind  antecedently  to  the  operations  of  divine,  grace  ;  and  it 
resolves  the  final  reprobation  of  others  into  actions  performed  by  the 
creatures  of  God,  opposite  to  those  which  he  furnished  them  with  all 
the  means  necessary  for  performing,  and  conducting  to  an  end  different 
from  that  which  he  intended. 


Section  IL 

The  Arminian  system  was  an  attempt  made  by  those  who  dis- 
claimed Socinian  principles,  to  get  rid  of  the  diificulties  which  belong 
to  the  Calvinistic  system.  The  embarrassment  and  inconsistency 
with  which  we  have  seen  that  attempt  to  be  attended,  and  from 
which  very  able  men  have  not  found  it  possible  to  disentangle  them- 
selves, is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  devise  a  middle  sys- 
tem between  Socinianism  and  Calvinism.  But  if  Calvinism  be  really 
involved  in  those  insuperable  difficulties  which  are  perpetually  in  the 
mouths  of  its  adversaries ;  if  it  subverts  the  nature  of  man,  and  pre- 
sents the  most  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  Father  of  all,  it  cannot  be 
true.  The  attempts  to  get  rid  of  these  difficulties  may  have  been 
hitherto  unsuccessful :  but  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  system  to 
which  such  difficulties  adhere;  and  it  were  better,  it  may  be  thought, 
to  acquiesce  under  a  consciousness  of  our  own  ignorance  in  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Arminians,  or  even  to  advance  to  the  simple 
unencumbered  sche^me  of  Socinus,  than  by  following  what  we  account 
truth  far  beyond  the  measure  of  our  understandings,  to  confound  all 
our  notions  both  of  God  and  of  man. 

Before  we  come,  however,  to  this  desperate  resolution,  it  is  proper 
to  bestow  a  very  careful  examination  npon  the  difficulties  which  be- 
long to  the  Calvinistic  system.  They  may  be  magnified  by  the  mis- 
representations of  its  enemies :  they  may  have  arisen  from  some 
weakness  in  the  reasoning  or  some  narrowness  in  the  views  of  its 
friends  :  they  may  be  no  other  difficulties  than  such  as  our  minds  must 
expect  to  feel  in  every  effort  to  form  a  conception  of  the  obscure  and 
magnificent  subjects  about  which  the  two  systems  are  conversant : 
and  they  may  belong  to  the  Arminian,  in  as  far  as  it  keeps  clear  of 
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Socinianism,  no  less  than  to  the  Calvinistic.  I  enter  upon  the  exa- 
mination of  these  difficulties  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  being 
possible  to  state  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  shall  not  afford  any 
reasonable  man  a  just  ground  for  rejecting  the  system  :  and  my  exa- 
mination of  them  will  have  the  appearance,  which  in  my  situation  is 
•decent,  of  an  apology  for  Calvinism.  I  certainly  desire  that  every 
one  of  my  students  should  think  as  favourably  of  that  system  as  I  do, 
because,  if  they  become  licentiates  or  ministers  of  this  church,  they 
have  to  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration,  that  they  believe  it  to  be  true. 
But  their  conviction  ought  to  arise  from  their  own  study — not  from 
my  teaching.  They  bring  with  them,  from  their  previous  studies,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  principles  upon  which  my  apology 
turns,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  judge  how  far  it  is  a  fair  one  :  and 
even  had  I  that  attachment  to  a  system  which  I  am  conscious  I  have 
not,  which  would  lead  me  to  defend  it  by  misrepresentation,  I  must 
be  sensible  that  this  would  be  the  certain  method  of  giving  them  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  tiie  system  which  I  wish  to  recommend. 

The  objections  to  tlie  Calvinistic  system,  however  multiplied  in 
words  or  in  divisions,  may  be  reduced  to  two.  It  is  conceived  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man  as  a  free  moral  agent ;  and  it  is 
conceived  to  represent  the  Almighty  in  a  light  repugnant  to  our 
notions  of  his  moral  attributes. 


Section  III. 

The  Calvinistle  system  is  conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  man  as  a  free  moral  agent. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  liberty  is  essential  to  the  character  of 
a  moral  agent;  that  we  are  not  accountable  for  those  actions  which 
we  are  compelled  to  perform ;  that  in  every  part  of  our  conduct,  in 
which  external  force  does  not  operate  upon  the  motions  of  our  bodies, 
we  have  a  feeling  that  whatever  we  do  we  might  have  done  other- 
wise ;  that  we  deserve  praise  for  our  good  actions,  because  we  might 
have  acted  wrong ;  and  ihat  we  deserve  blame  for  our  bad  actions, 
because  we  might  have  acted  well.  In  these  points  all  are  agreed. 
But  it  is  said  by  those  who  do  not  hold  the  Calvinistic  system,  that 
die  etfectual  irresistible  grace,  which,  according  to  that  system,  is 
communicated  to  the  elect,  and  by  which  they  are  infallibly  determined 
to  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  degrades  them  from  the  character  of 
agents  to  that  of  patients, — machines  acted  upon  by  another  being, 
and  thus  destroys  the  morality  of  those  very  actions  which  they  are 
determined  to  perform.  As  it  is  impossible  that  a  religion  proceeding 
from  the  Author  of  human  nature  can  so  directly  subvert  the  princi- 
ples of  that  nature,  the  manner  of  applying  the  Gospel  remedy,  which 
is  essential  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  is  considered  as  of  itself  a 
demonstrative  proof  that  this  system  exhibits  a  false  view  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  whole  force  of  this  objection  turns  upon  the  ideas  that  are 
formed  of  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent.     To  those  who  form  one  idea 
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of  liberty,  the  objection  constitutes  an  insurmountable  difficuIt5^  To 
those  who  form  another  idea,  it  admits  of  a  satisfying  answer. 

There  is  one  idea  of  liberty,  adopted  and  strenuously  defended  by 
Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,  which  I  shall  give  in 
his  words.  "  By  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  I  understand  a  power 
over  the  determinations  of  his  own  will.  If,  in  any  action,  he  had 
power  to  will  what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he  is  free. 
But  if,  in  every  voluntary  action,  the  determination  of  his  will  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  something  involuntary  in  the  state  of  his 
mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external  circumstances,  he  is  not  free  ; 
he  has  not  what  I  call  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  subject  to 
necessity."*  The  liberty  here  defined  is  sometimes  called  liberty  of 
indifference,  because  it  is  supposed  that,  after  all  the  circumstances 
which  can  lead  to  the  choice  of  one  thing  are  presented,  the  mind  re- 
mains in  equilibrio,  till  she  proceeds  to  exert  her  own  sovereign 
power  in  making  the  choice.  The  exertions  of  this  power  are  con- 
ceived to  be  independent  of  everything  external:  the  mind  alone 
determines ;  and  there  is  no  fixed  infallible  connexion  between  her 
determinations  and  any  foreign  object. 

The  definition  of  liberty  given  by  Dr.  Reid  is  that  which  Arminian 
writers  adopt.  Some  of  them  speak  with  more  accuracy  than  others ; 
but  all  of  them  agree  that  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  consists  in  the 
self-determining  power ;  that  although  he  is  frequently  determined  in 
his  actions  and  resolutions  by  some  cause  foreign  to  the  mind,  he  is 
not  constantly  and  invariably  so  determined ;  and  that  as  the  mind 
has  a  power  of  choosing  without  any  reason,  it  is  in  every  case  un- 
certain how  far  she  will  exert  this  power,  and  consequently  it  is 
uncertain  what  the  choice  of  the  mind  will  prove,  imtil  it  be  made. 
Upon  this  foundation  the  Arminians  build  the  impossibility  of  an 
absolute  decree  electing  particular  persons  to  eternal  life,  and  giving 
them  the  means  of  attaining  it.  They  say  that  faith  and  repentance, 
being  the  exercise  of  a  self-determining  power,  originate  purely  in  the 
mind ;  that  the  Almighty  cannot  give  an  efficacious  determining  grace 
without  destroying  this  self-determining  poAver;  and  therefore  that 
all  the  decrees  of  God,  in  relation  to  moral  agents,  were  either  from 
eternity  suspended  upon  their  own  determinations,  or  become  per- 
emptory only  by  his  foreseeing  what  these  determinations  are  to  be. 

Although  this  account  of  the  liberty  of  moral  agents  be  adopted  by 
the  Arminians,  it  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  opinion  which  they 
profess  to  hold,  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  For  as  the  determinations  of  free  agents  are 
the  exertions  of  a  power  which  is  conceived  to  be  unconnected  and 
uncontrolled  in  its  operations,  there  does  not  appear  to  us  any  method 
by  which  they  can  be  certainly  foreknown.  When  a  future  event  is 
connected  with  any  thing  present,  that  connexion  is  a  principle  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  it ;  the  more  intimate  the  connexion  is,  the 
future  event  may  be  the  more  certainly  known  ;  and  if  the  connexion 
be  indissoluble,  a  being  to  whom  it  is  known  is  as  certain  that  the 
future  event  will  exist,  as  that  any  present  object  now  is.  But  if  a 
future  event  has  no  connexion  with  any  thing  present,  it  cannot  be 
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seen  in  its  cause  ;  and  the  Socinian  conclusion  seems  to  be  the  natural 
one,  that  it  cannot  be  foreseen  at  all.  The  Arminians,  indeed,  distin- 
guish their  system  from  Socinianism  by  rejecting  this  conclusion. 
For  although  they  consider  the  actions  of  moral  agents  to  be  contin- 
gent in  this  sense  of  the  word,  that  they  are  not  connected  with  any 
preceding  event  as  their  cause,  and  although  they  do  not  pretend  to 
explain  tiie  manner  in  which  such  events  can  be  certainly  foreknown, 
yet  they  admit  their  being  foreknown  by  God,  and  upon  his  infallible 
foreknowledge  of  them  they  build  what  they  call  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  what  has  been  called  Uberty  of  indiffe- 
rence with  the  infallible  foreknowledge  of  God,  is  not  the  only  objec- 
tion to  this  account  of  liberty.  Liberty  belongs  to  an  agent,  not  to  a 
faculty.  A  power  in  the  mind  to  determine  its  own  determinations 
is  either  unmeaning,  or  supposes,  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
philosophy,  something  to  arise  without  a  cause  ;  and  it  lands  those  by 
whom  it  is  defended  in  various  inconsistencies.  These  points  it  is  not 
my  business  to  state  more  particularly.  They  are  unfolded  in  the 
chapter  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  entitled.  On  Power  ;  and  they  are  elu- 
cidated with  much  metaphysical  acuteness,  and  with  great  fulness  of 
illustration,  in  Edwards's  Essay  on  Free-will.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Clarke  has  stated  the  Arminian  account  of  liberty  in  a  close  and 
guarded  manner, — in  a  form  the  most  accurate,  and  the  least  objec- 
tionable, that  the  subject  will  admit  of.  This  statement  occurs  in 
different  parts  of  Dr.  Clarke's  works  ;  particularly  in  his  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  and  in  some  of  his  replies  to 
papers  of  Leibnitz.  One  of  Dr.  Whitby's  discourses  on  the  Five 
Points  is  an  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  man.  The  Arminian 
account  of  liberty  is  fully  stated  by  King  in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Evil ;  and  there  is  a  defence  of  it,  loose,  but  copious  and  plausible, 
m  the  Essay  already  referred  to,  by  Dr.  Reid,  On  the  Liberty  of  moral 
agents. 

Without  pursuing  the  investigation  how  far  liberty  of  indifference 
is  rational  and  consistent,  I  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  of  that  other 
idea  of  the  liberty  of  moral  agents,  which  is  essential  and  fundamen- 
tal in  the  Calvinistic  system. 

The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  consists  in  the  power  of  acting  accord- 
ing to  his  choice ;  and  those  actions  are  free,  which  are  performed 
without  any  external  compulsion  or  restraint,  in  consequence  of  the 
determinations  of  his  own  mind.  The  determinations  of  the  mind 
are  formed  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  its  nature,  by  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  in  attention,  deliberation,  and  choice  :  they  are  its  own  deter- 
minations, because  they  proceed  upon  the  views  which  it  entertains 
of  the  subject  in  reference  to  which  it  determines  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  determinations  are  formed  implies  that  essential  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  in  consequence  of  which  mind  is  by  its 
constitution  susceptible  of  a  moral  character.  Matter  is  acted  upon 
by  other  objects,  and  receives  from  this  impulse  a  particular  figure  or 
motion  ;  but  it  has  no  consciousness  of  the  change  induced  upon  its 
state,  no  powers  to  put  forth  in  accomplishing  the  change,  no  choice 
of  the  effect  which  is  to  follow.  There  is  a  physical  impossibility  that 
the  effect  can  be  any  other  than  that  which  may  be  calculated  from 
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taking  into  account  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  impulse,  in  con- 
junction with  the  size,  the  quahty,  and  the  situation  of  the  body  wliicii 
receives  it.  But  this  indifierence  to  every  kind  of  impression,  which 
enters  into  our  conception  of  body,  and  in  consequence  of  wliich  we 
give  it  the  epithets  passive  and  inert,  is  repugnant  to  our  idea  of  mind. 
We  conceive  that  the  actions  of  a  man  originate  in  the  exertions  of 
his  mind ;  that  powers  are  there  put  forth ;  tliat  the  mind  makes  a 
selection  out  of  many  objects,  any  one  of  which  it  was  not  physically 
impossible  to  choose  ;  that  in  the  preference  given  to  those  means 
which  are  employed  to  bring  about  an  end,  there  is  a  choice — a  will 
discovered,  which  renders  the  mind  worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  and 
gives  to  the  conduct  that  direction  by  which  it  is  denominated  either 
good  or  bad. 

This  exertion  of  the  innate  powers  of  action,  by  which  mind  is 
distinguished  from  matter,  may  be  called  the  self-determining  power 
of  the  mind ;  and  if  this  were  all  that  the  Arminians  meant  by  that 
phrase,  the  Calvinists  would  readily  join  in  the  use  of  it.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  a  general  principle  of  activity,  and  a  determination 
to  a  particular  mode  of  action,  are  totally  dilierent :  and  after  we 
have  admitted  that  fhe  actions  of  a  man  originate  in  the  exertions  of 
his  mind,  it  remains  to  be  inquired  what  determines  the  mind  to  one 
kind  of  exertion  rather  than  another.  The  Arminians  say  the  mind 
determines  itself;  which  to  the  Calvinists  appears  to  be  no  answer  to 
the  question,  because  in  their  opinion  it  means  no  more  than  that  the 
mind  has  a  power  of  determining  itself.  They  hold  that  no  event 
happens,  either  in  the  natural,  or  in  the  moral  world,  without  a  cause 
They  hold  that  God,  who  exists  necessarily,  is  the  only  Being  who 
has  the  reason  of  his  existence  in  himself  Because  he  now  is,  he 
always  was,  and  he  always  will  be.  But  every  other  being  is  con- 
tingent, i.  e.  it  may  be  or  it  may  not  be  :  the  reason  of  its  existence, 
therefore,  cannot  be  in  itself,  but  must  be  in  something  else.  The 
whole  universe  is  contingent,  deriving  the  reason  of  its  existence  from 
the  will  of  the  Creator  ;  and  every  particular  being  and  event  in  the 
universe  has  that  connexion  with  something  going  before  it,  by  which 
it  forms  part  of  the  plan  of  Providence,  and,  although  known  to  us 
only  when  it  comes  into  existence,  was  certain  from  the  beginning, 
and  was  known  as  certain  to  Him  in  whose  mind  the  whole  plan  ori- 
ginated. 

These  general  principles,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
Calvinistic  system,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  events  of  the  natural 
and  the  moral  world.  The  various  changes  upon  matter,  which  are 
the  events  of  the  natural  world,  arise  from  a  ;5Uccession  of  operations, 
every  one  of  which,  being  the  effect  of  something  previous,  becomes 
in  its  turn  the  cause  of  something  that  follows.  The  particular 
determinations  of  mind,  whicii  may  be  considered  as  events  arising 
in  the  moral  world,  have  their  causes  also  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  motives,  that  is,  inducements  to  act  in  a  particular  manner, 
which  arise  from  the  objects  presented  to  the  mind,  and  the  views  of 
those  objects  which  the  mind  entertains.  The  causes  of  the  events  in 
the  natural  world  are  efficient  causes,  which  act  upon  matter;  the 
causes  of  events  in  the  moral  world  are  final  causes,  with  reference 
to  which  the  mind,  in  whicli  the  action  originates,  proceeds,  volun- 
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tarily  and  deliberately,  to  put  forth  its  own  powers.  But  the  direction 
of  the  action  towards  its  final  cause  is  not  less  certain  than  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  motion  produced  in  an  inert  passive  substance,  by  the  force 
impressed  upon  it,  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  motion.  While 
I  continue  to  view  an  object  in  a  particular  liglit,  its  influence  upon 
my  conduct  continues.  While  I  propose  to  myself  a  certain  end,  and 
perceive  that  certain  means  are  necessary  to  attain  that  end,  I  employ 
those  means.  If  I  propose  other  ends,  or  change  my  opinion  as  to 
the  means,  there  will  be  a  consequent  change  in  my  conduct. 

Although  the  determinations  of  mind  thus  admit  of  certainty,  by 
means  of  their  connexion  with  final  causes,  this  certainty  is  essentially 
ditferent  from  absolute  necessity.  A  thing  is  said  to  be  necessary, 
when  its  opposite  implies  a  contradiction.  The  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  must  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Absolute  necessity,  there- 
fore, excludes  the  possibility  of  choice,  because,  wiien  of  two  things 
one  must  be,  and  the  other  cannot  be,  there  is  no  room  for  preferring 
the  one  to  the  other.  But  two  opposite  determinations  of  mind  are 
equally  possible ;  both  being  contingent,  either  the  one  or  the  other 
may  be  ;  and  the  certainty  that  one  of  them  shall  be,  is  only  what  is 
called  moral  necessity,  which  is  in  truth  no  necessity  at  all  ;  because 
it  arises  net  from  the  impossibility  of  the  other  determination,  but 
merely  from  the  sufficiency  of  the  causes  that  are  employed  to  produce 
the  effect.  The  word  effect  implies,  in  every  case,  the  previous 
existence  of  causes  sufficient  for  its  production.  It  appears,  because 
they  are  sufficient;  so  that  their  sufficiency  involves  the  certainty  of 
its  appearing.  In  every  determination  that  is  finally  taken,  there  was 
this  sufficiency  of  causes ;  and,  consequently,  before  it  was  taken, 
there  was  a  certainty  that  it  would  be  such  as  it  is.  Yet,  in  all  its 
determinations,  the  mind  acts  according  to  its  nature,  deliberates, 
judges,  chooses,  without  any  feeling  of  restraint,  but  with  a  full 
impression  that  it  is  exerting  its  own  powers. 

if  the  determinations  of  moral  agents  are  thus  certainly  directed  by 
motives,  it  is  plain  that  the  Almighty,  whose  will  gave  existence  to 
the  universe,  and  by  whose  pleasure  every  cause  operates  and  every 
effect  is  produced,  gives  their  origin  to  these  determinations,  by  the 
execution  of  the  great  plan  of  his  providence.  For  as  there  entered 
into  his  plan  all  those  efficient  causes  whose  successive  operation 
produces  the  motions  and  changes  of  the  material  world,  so  there  are 
brought  forward,  in  succession,  by  the  execution  of  this  plan,  all  those 
objects  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind  as  final  causes.  Could 
we  suppose  a  being,  who,  without  any  influence  in  ordering  the  con- 
nexion of  things,  foresaw,  from  the  beginning,  what  that  connexion 
would  be,  and  had  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  the  whole  series, 
he  would,  at  the  same  time,  foresee  all  the  exertions  of  mind  in  refe- 
rence to  final  causes.  And  if  the  being  who  possesses  this  foresight 
is  no  other  than  the  Almighty,  upon  whose  will  the  whole  disposition 
of  the  events  that  are  connected  together,  de!)ends,  it  is  plain  that,  by 
altering  this  disposition,  he  would  alter  those  exertions  of  mind  which 
it  calls  forth,  and,  therefore,  that  all  the  exertions  which  are  actually 
made  constitute  a  part  of  his  plan.  But  this  does  not,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  diminish  what  we  call  the  liberty  of  moral  agents.  For  final 
causes  operate  upon  them  according  to  their  nature,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  if  there  were  no  such  foresight  and  pre-ordination  :  they 
shun  what  is  evil;  they  desire  what  is  good;  they  are  directed  in 
their  determinations  by  the  Hght  in  which  objects  appear  to  them, 
without  inquiring — without  being  impressed  at  the  time  of  the  direc- 
tion with  any  desire  to  know — wliether  the  good  and  evil  came  from 
the  appointment  of  a  wise  being,  or  whether  it  arose  fortuitously.  It 
is  present,  and  it  operates  because  it  is  present,  not  because  it  was 
foreseen.  The  mind  feels  its  influence  ;  and  this  feeling  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  calm  judgment  which  the  mind  may,  upon  reflection, 
form  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  that  influence. 

It  seems  to  result  from  the  simple  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
subject,  that  the  operation  of  motives  will  be  uniform;  that,  as  the 
strength  of  the  motive  may  in  every  case  be  estimated,  the  effect  will 
appear  to  correspond  to  its  cause ;  and  that  there  will  be  as  little 
variety  in  the  determinations  of  diiferent  minds,  to  whom  the  same 
final  cause  is  presented,  as  in  the  motions  of  bodies  which  receive  the 
same  foreign  impulse.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  motives  are  very  far  from 
operating  according  to  their  apparent  strength ;  that  men  are  daily 
acting  in  contradiction  to  those  moral  inducements  which,  in  all 
reason,  ought  to  determine  their  conduct ;  and  that  the  same  motives, 
by  which  the  determinations  of  one  man  are  guided,  have  not  an 
abiding  influence,  and  often  hardly  any  perceptible  influence  upon 
another  man  to  whom  they  appear  to  be  equally  present.  In  some 
men,  the  understanding  does  not  separate  readily  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  or  possesses  in  so  slender  a  degree  the  faculty  of  compre- 
hending the  parts  of  a  complex  object,  and  of  tracing  consequences, 
that,  in  most  cases,  neither  the  end  nor  the  means  appear  to  them 
such  as  they  really  are.  In  other  men,  whose  understanding  is  not 
defective,  there  are  particular  affections  and  inferior  appetites,  which 
either  insensibly  bias  the  will,  and  even  pervert  the  understanding,  or 
whose  violence  dictates  a  choice  opposite  to  that  which  should  result 
from  the  calm  judgment  of  the  understanding.  And  in  many  men 
there  is  an  indecision — a  want  of  vigour — an  apprehension  of  diffi- 
culties, by  which  the  final  determinations  of  their  minds,  and  the 
conduct  which  they  pursue  in  life,  are  very  different  from  what  they 
themselves  approve. 

However  plausible,  then,  the  theory  may  be,  which  represents 
motives  as  final  causes  calling  forth  the  exertions  of  mind,  yet,  when 
we  come  to  apply  this  theory  to  fact,  the  real  influence  of  these  causes 
becomes  a  matter  of  very  complicated  calculation.  We  have  to  con- 
sider the  strength  of  the  motives  not  abstractedly,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  particular  views  formed  by  the  mind  to  which  they  are  pre- 
sented ;  and  there  enters  into  the  formation  of  these  views  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances  respecting  the  state  of  the  mind,  generally 
unknown  to  observers,  or  inexplicable  by  them,  and  often  unper- 
ceived  by  tlie  mind  itself,  that  the  final  determination  appears  in  many 
cases  nearly  as  wayward  and  capricious  as  if  it  was  not  connected 
with  any  thing  previous,  but  the  mind  did  really  exert  that  uncon- 
trolled sovereignty  over  its  own  determinations,  to  which  the  Armin- 
ians  give  the  name  of  the  self-determining  power. 

Notwithstanding  this  complication  of  circumstances  that  require  to 
be  considered  in  estimating  the  influence  of  motives,  it  is  a  matter  of 
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frequent  experience,  that  we  may  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  a  person's  mind,  with  all  the  springs  of  action  by  which 
he  is  moved,  and  with  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  as  to  judge, 
with  very  little  danger  of  mistake,  what  line  of  conduct  he  will  pur- 
sue. And  it  is  possible,  by  the  information  and  suggestions  that  are 
conveyed  to  his  understanding,  and  by  a  skilful  and  continued  appli- 
cation of  the  objects  best  fitted  for  rousing  his  passions,  and  interesting 
his  atfections,  to  obtain  an  entire  ascendency  over  his  mind,  and  to 
command  his  sentiments  and  purposes.  Many  persons  find  it  for 
their  interest  or  their  pleasure  l^o  study  the  art  of  leading  the  minds 
of  others,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  this  art ;  and 
the  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  instances  in  which  the  art  has  been 
successful.  The  success  has  sometimes  proved  hurtful  to  the  civil 
and  political  liberties  of  mankind  ;  but  it  has  never  been  considered 
as  impairing  that  liberty  of  which  we  are  now  speaking — the  liberty 
which  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  persons  thus  led,  moral  agents. 
Their  determinations,  although  foreseen  by  their  sagacious  neighbours 
before  they  were  formed, — although  formed  upon  the  view  of  objects 
not  sought  after  by  themselves,  but  put  in  their  way  by  those  neigh- 
bours, were  still  their  own  determinations ;  the  spontaneous  result  of 
their  own  active  powers,  m  which  they  had  all  the  feeling  of  choice, 
and  liberty,  and  mental  exertion  ;  of  self-approbation  if  they  chose 
right;  of  self-reproach  if  they  chose  wrong. 

Although  the  investigation  of  the  character  of  others  be  to  us 
laborious,  and  full  of  mistake  ;  although  our  efforts  to  direct  the  minds 
of  others  be  often  rendered  abortive  by  some  oversight  and  negligence 
on  our  part,  by  some  change  upon  theirs,  or  by  some  unlooked-for 
event,  we  can  easily  account  for  this  imperfection  by  the  present  state 
of  human  nature ;  and  we  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  rise,  from  what 
we  ourselves  experience,  to  the  conception  of  that  intuitive  know- 
ledge, and  that  entire  direction  of  the  determinations  of  mind,  which 
belong  to  the  Supreme  Being.  He  who  formed  the  human  heart 
knows  what  is  in  man :  he  knows  our  thoughts  afar  oft',  long  before 
they  arise  in  our  breasts — long  before  the  objects  by  which  they  are 
to  be  excited  have  been  presented  to  us.  He,  who  is  intimately  pre- 
sent through  his  whole  creation,  marks,  without  fatigue,  or  the 
possibility  of  misapprehension,  every  the  minutest  shade  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  character  of  one  man  from  that  of  another:  every 
difference  in  their  situation,  every  variety  in  the  views  which  they 
form  of  the  same  objects.  And  all  these  things  are  known  to  him 
not  merely  as  they  arise.  They  originated  in  that  plan  which  from 
the  beginning,  was  formed  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  which  was 
executed  in  time  by  his  pleasure ;  so  that  their  being  future,  or 
present,  or  past,  does  not  make  the  smallest  difference  in  the  clearness, 
the  facility,  and  the  certainty,  with  which  he  knows  them. 

If  all  the  circumstances  presented  to  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  and 
constituting  moral  inducements  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  are  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  Almighty,  it  is  in  his  power  to  accommodate  these 
circumstances  to  the  varieties  which  he  perceives  in  the  characters 
of  mankind,  so  as  to  lead  them  certainly  in  the  path  wliich  he  chooses 
for  them.  We  observe,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  what  we 
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call  a  national  character,  formed  by  that  concurrence  of  natural  and 
mora.,  causes,  which  ev^erj'-  sound  theist  ascribes  to  tlie  providence  of 
Him  who  is  Governor  among  the  nations.  We  observe,  in  private 
life,  how  much  tiie  characters  of  those  with  whom  we  have  inter- 
course de|)end  upon  their  education,  their  society,  their  employments, 
and  the  events  which  befal  them ;  and  we  can  conceive  these  and 
other  circumstances  combined  in  the  lot  of  an  individual  by  the  dis- 
position of  Heaven,  so  as  to  have  a  most  commanding  influence  in 
eradicating  from  his  breast  the  vices  which  were  natural  to  him,  and 
in  calling  forth  the  continued  and  vig9rous  exercise  of  every  virtuous 
principle.  This  influence  is  the  meaning  of  an  expression  in  theo- 
logical hooks,  g'ralia  congrua,  that  is,  grace  exercised  in  congruity 
to  the  disposition  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  accommodating 
circumstances  to  his  character  in  that  manner  which  the  Almighty 
foresees  will  prove  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  leading  him  to  faith 
and  repentance.  This  is  the  account  which  some  writers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  of  great  eminence  in  their  day,  chose  to  give  of  the 
eiiicacy  of  divine  grace  ;  it  was  probably  included  in  the  expression 
used  by  Arminius,  that  the  means  of  grace  are  administered  juxta 
sapientiam ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  earliest 
followers  of  Arminius.  The  account  of  thp  efficacy  of  divine  grace, 
which  may  be  shortly  expressed  by  the  phrase  gratia  congrua,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  view  that  has  been  given  of  the  influence  of  motives; 
and  to  all  who  admit  that  the  influence  of  motives  upon  the  mind 
may  certainly  direct  the  conduct,  this  account  cannot  appear  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  human  nature.  But  it  was  rejected  by 
the  successors  of  Arminius,  in  their  confessions  of  faith,  as  inconsistent 
with  an  intention  to  save  all  men,  and  as  implying  a  precise  and 
absolute  intention  of  saving  some,  effectually  carried  into  execution 
by  the  congruity  of  the  grace  which  is  administered  unto  them.  It  is 
rejected  by  the  modern  Arminians  as  inconsistent  with  what  they 
call  the  self-determining  power  of  the  mind  :  and  it  is  considered  by 
the  Calvinists  as  liable  to  objections,  and  as  insufficient  of  itself  to 
produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it.  Gratia  congrua  appears  to  the 
Calvinists  to  imply  an  exercise  of  scientia  media  ;  because  it  implies 
that  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  saved,  are  considered  as  having 
an  existence,  and  as  possessing  a  determinate  character,  independently 
of  the  divine  decree,  and  that  the  administration  of  the  means  of  grace 
is  directed  by  a  reference  to  that  character.  It  appears  to  the  Cal- 
vinists to  be  contradicted,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  fact.  For  as  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  did  not  conduct  the  Jews,  among 
whom  our  Saviour  lived,  to  faith  in  the  true  Messiah,  or  preserve 
Judas,  a  member  of  his  family,  from  the  blackest  guilt,  while  many 
among  the  heathen,  without  any  preparation,  were  turned,  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  gospel,  from  idols,  to  serve  the  living  God;  so,  in 
every  age,  the  concurrence  of  all  the  advantages,  which  education 
and  opportunities  can  aflbrd,  proves  ineffectual  in  regard  to  some  ; 
while  others,  with  the  scantiest  means  of  improvement,  attain  the 
character  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  Gratia  co)7griia  appears 
lurther  to  the  Calvinists  not  to  come  up  to  the  import  of  those  expres- 
sions, by  which  the  Scripture  describes  the  operation  of  the  grace  of 
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God  upon  the  soul,  nor  to  imply  a  remedy  suited  to  that  degree  of 
corruption  in  human  nature,  which  they  think  may  be  fairly  inferred 
both  from  experience  and  from  Scripture. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Calvinists  consider  the  efficacy  of  divine 
grace  as  consisting  in  an  immediate  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
the  soul.  This  part  of  their  doctrine  may  be  easily  represented  in 
such  a  light,  as  if  it  were  subversive  of  the  nature  of  a  moral  agent; 
and  much  occasion  has  been  given  for  such  representations  by  the 
unguarded  expressions  of  those  who  wish  to  magnify  the  divine 
power  displayed  in  this  action.  But  as  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
know  how  the  doctrine  may  be  stated  in  consistency  with  those  fun- 
damental principles  which  cannot  be  renounced,  than  how  it  has  been 
misstated,  I  shall  not  dilate  on  the  exaggerations  either  of  its  friends 
or  of  its  adversaries,  but  simply  present  such  a  view  of  it  as  appears 
to  me  perfectly  agreeable  both  to  the  words  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  to  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  liberty  of  a 
moral  agent. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  uncertainty  in  the  operation  of  motives, 
which  was  formerly  mentioned,  arises  from  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  ;  in  other  words,  from  the  defects  of  the  understanding  and 
the  disorders  of  the  heart.  If  the  understanding  always  perceived 
things  as  they  are,  and  if  the  affections  were  so  balanced  in  the  soul, 
as  never  to  dictate  any  choice  in  opposition  to  that  which  appears  to 
be  best,  there  would  be  an  uniformity  in  the  purposes  and  the  con- 
duct of  all  to  whom  the  same  motives  are  presented.  But  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  descriptions  which  the  Calvinists  find  in  Scripture,  and 
which  they  adopt  as  the  foundation  of  their  system,  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  be  such  as  to  blind  the  understanding,  and  to  give  infe 
rior  appetites  that  dominion  in  the  soul  which  was  originally  assigned 
to  reason  and  conscience,  all  the  multiplicity  of  error,  and  all  the 
caprice  of  ungoverned  desire,  come  in  to  give  variety  and  uncertainty 
to  the  choice  of  the  mind.  The  only  melliod  of  removing  this  un 
certainty  of  choice  is  by  removing  the  corruption  from  which  it  pro^ 
ceeds.  And  this  is  allowed,  by  all  who  hold  that  there  is  such  a  cor- 
ruption, to  be  the  work,  not  of  the  creature  who  is  corrupt,  but  of 
the  Creator.  This  work  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  such  phrases  a."? 
the  following:  "A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I 
put  within  you."^ — "  Ye  must  be  born  again  ;t — "renewed  in  know- 
ledge after  the  image  of  him  that  created  you  ;"| — "  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  your  minds — created  unto  good  works."§  While  the  Cal- 
vinists infer  from  these  expressions,  that  there  is  an  immediate  action 
of  God  upon  the  souls  of  those  who  are  saved,  they  observe,  that  all 
these  expressions  are  so  very  far  from  implying  any  action  subver- 
sive of  the  nature  of  man,  that  they  distinctly  mark  the  restoration 
of  the  understanding,  the  affections,  and  all  the  principles  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  to  the  state  in  which  the)/-  were,  before  they  were  cor- 
rupted. Although  the  Calvinists  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  manner 
of  this  action,  they  say  it  cannot  appear  strange  to  any  sound  theist, 
— to  any  one  who  believes  in  God  as  the  Father  of  spirits,  that  he 

*  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  f  John  iii.  7.  +  Col.  iii.  10. 

§  Eph.  iv.  23  ;  ii.  10. 
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has  it  in  his  power  to  restore  to  their  original  integrity  those  facuhies 
which  he  at  first  bestowed,  and  which  are  continually  preserved  in 
exercise  by  his  visitation  :  and  they  place  that  efticacy  of  divine  grace 
which  is  characteristical  of  their  system  in  this  renovation  of  the 
mind,  conjoined  with  the  exhibition  of  such  n)oral  inducements,  as 
are  fitted  to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  a  mind  acting  according  to  rea- 
son. It  appears  to  them  indispensably  necessary  that  these  two,  the 
renovation  of  the  mind  and  the  exhibition  of  moral  inducements, 
should  go  together.  For  although  it  is  of  the  nature  of  mind  to  be 
called  forth  to  action  by  motives,  yet  the  strongest  motives  may  be 
presented  in  vain  to  a  mind  which  is  vitiated,  and  moral  suasion  may 
be  insufficient  to  correct  its  heedlessness  and  to  overcome  its  depra- 
vity; so  that  if  the  grace  of  God  consisted  merely  in  the  exhibition 
of  motives,  or  in  a  counsel  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  a  friend 
administers,  it  might  be  exerted  without  effect,  and  those  whom  God 
intended  to  lead  to  salvation  might  remain  under  the  power  of  sin. 
But  when,  to  the  exiiibition  of  the  strongest  motives,  is  joined  that 
influence  wliich,  by  renewing  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  disposes  it  to 
attend  to  them,  the  effect,  according  to  the  laws  by  which  mind  ope- 
rates, is  infallible ;  and  the  Being  who  is  capable  of  exerting  that 
influence,  and  who,  in  the  decree  which  embraces  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe,  arranged  all  the  moral  inducements  that  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  succession  to  his  reasonable  creatures,  has  entire  domi- 
nion over  their  wills,  and  conducts  them,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
their  nature,  freely,  i.  e.  with  their  consent  and  choice,  and  without 
the  feeling  of  constraint,  yet  certainly,  to  the  end  which  he  proposes. 
This  grace  is  irresistible,  because  all  the  principles  which  oppose  its 
operation  are  subdued,  and  the  will  is  inclined  to  follow  the  judgment 
of  the  understanding.  What  before  was  arbitrium  servum,  accord- 
ing to  a  language  formerly  used  upon  this  subject,  becomes  arbitr-iurn 
libcrum ;  for  the  soul  is  rescued  from  a  condition  in  which  it  was 
hurried  on  by  appetite  to  act  without  due  deliberation  upon  false 
views  of  objects,  and  it  recovers  the  faculty  of  discerning,  and  the 
faculty  of  obeying  the  truth.  But  in  the  exercise  of  these  faculties 
consists  what  the  Scriptures  call  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  cliildren 
of  God,"  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent.  He  is  a  slave,  the  servant  of 
sin,  led  captive  by  his  lusts,  when  the  derangement  of  his  nature  pre- 
vents him  from  seeing  things  as  they  are,  from  pursuing  what  de- 
serves his  choice,  from  avoiding  what  he  ought  to  shun.  He  is  free, 
when  he  deliberates,  and  judges,  and  acts  according  to  the  laM^s  of 
his  nature.  By  this  freedom  he  is  assimilated  to  higher  orders  of  be- 
ing, who  uniformly  choose  what  is  good.  God  acts  always  according 
to  the  highest  reason ;  he  cannot  but  be  just  and  good :  yet  in  this 
moral  necessity,  wliich  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being, 
there  is  freedom  of  choice.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  was  uniformly  and 
infallibly  determined  to  do  those  things  which  pleased  his  Father  \ 
yet  he  acted  with  the  most  entire  freedom.  "  The  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  are  unalterably  disposed  to  fulfil  the  commandments  of 
the  Most  High ;  yet  none  will  suppose  that,  when  they  are  advanced 
to  the  perfection  of  their  nature,  they  have  lost  what  is  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  moral  agent.  So  to  man  in  a  state  of  trial,  accord 
ing  to  the  degree  in  which  his  will  is  determined  by  the  grace  of  God 
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to  the  choice  of  what  is  good,  to  the  same  degree  is  the  freedom  of 
his  nature  restored.  If  the  corruption  of  his  nature,  which  indisposes 
him  for  that  choice,  were  completely  removed,  he  would  always  will 
and  do  what  is  good.  If  some  remainders  of  that  corruption  are 
allowed  to  continue,  there  will  be  a  proportional  danger  of  his  devi- 
ating from  the  right  path.  But  the  degree  may  be  so  small,  that  he 
shall  be  eftectually  preserved  from  being  at  any  time  under  the  bond- 
age of  sin,  and  in  the  general  course  of  his  life,  shall  be  determined 
by  those  motives  which  the  gospel  exhibits. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  Calvinists  are  best  able  to 
defend  their  system  against  the  objection,  that  it  is  subversive  of  the 
nature  of  man.  They  hold,  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  faith  and  re- 
pentance which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation,  the  deter- 
mination to  act  arises  from  the  influence  of  God  upon  the  soul ;  but 
that  it  is  a  determination  to  act  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  therefore,  that  although  the  effect  of  the  determination  is  certain, 
the  action  continues  to  be  free.  The  Arminians  themselves  allow 
that  contingent  events,  such  as  the  volitions  and  exertions  of  free 
agents,  are  certain  beforehand  ;  for  they  admit  that  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  extends  to  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  bare  certainty  of  the 
event  which  can  appear  to  them  inconsistent  with  liberty  :  and  if  the 
cause  to  which  the  Calvinists  ascribe  this  certainty  gives  to  the  mind 
the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  its  faculties,  there  is  implied  in  the 
certainty  of  the  event,  not  the  destruction,  but  the  improvement  of 
the  liberty  of  man. 


Section  IV. 

The  second  head,  to  which  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  sup- 
posed to  adhere  to  the  Calvinistic  system  may  be  reduced,  is  this :  It 
is  conceived  to  be  dishonourable  to  God,  and  inconsistent  with  those 
attributes  of  his  nature,  of  which  we  are  able  to  form  the  clearest  no- 
tions. The  amount  of  the  difficulties  which  belong  to  this  second 
head  may  be  thus  shortly  stated. 

Allowing  that  the  determining  grace  of  God  may,  without  destroy- 
ing the  nature  of  man,  effectually  lead  to  eternal  life  those  to  whomit 
is  given,  yet  the  bestowing  such  a  favour  upon  some  and  not  upon 
others,  when  all  stood  equally  in  need  of  it,  constitutes  a  distinction 
amongst  the  creatures  of  God,  which  it  appears  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  the  impartiahty  of  their  common  Father.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  his  children  receive  a  smaller  portion  in  this  life  than  others  : 
but  the  unequal  distribution  of  earthly  comforts  is  subservient  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  and  calls  forth  the  exercise  of  many  virtues ;  for 
while  those  who  receive  much,  have  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
those  who  receive  httle,  are  placed  in  a  situation  which  is  often  very 
favourable  to  their  moral  character  ;  and  all  are  encouraged  to  look 
forward  to  a  time,  when  the  present  inequalities  shall  be  removed. 
But  the  withholding  from  some  that  grace,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  the  formation  of  their  moral  character,  can  never  be  com- 
pensated.    It  leaves  them  sinful  and  wretched  here,  and  consigns 
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them  to  the  abodes  of  misery  hereafter  ;  whilst  others,  not  originally 
superior  to  them,  are  conducted,  by  the  grace  with  which  they  are 
distinguished,  through  the  practice  of  virtue  upon  earth,  to  its  highest 
rewards  in  heaven.  The  Almighty  appears,  according  to  this  s^^stem, 
not  only  partial,  but  also  chargeable  with  all  the  sin  that  remains  in 
the  world,  by  withholding  the  grace  which  would  have  removed  it ; 
he  appears  unjust  in  punishing  those  transgressions  which  he  does  not 
furnish  men  with  effectual  means  of  avoiding ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  want  of  sincerity  in  the  various  expressions  of  his  earnest  desire  that 
men  should  abstain  from  sin,  in  the  reproaches  for  their  not  abstain- 
ing from  it,  and  in  the  expostulations  upon  account  of  their  obstinacy, 
with  which  the  Scriptures  abound,  when  he  had  determined  before- 
hand to  withhold  from  many  that  grace  which  he  might  have  be- 
stowed upon  all,  and  without  which  he  knows  that  every  man  must 
continue  in  sin. 

The  picture  which  I  have  drawn  easily  admits  of  very  high  colour- 
ing, such  as  may  be  found  in  Whitby's  Discourses  on  the  Five  Points. 
Even  in  the  simple  exhibition  of  it  now  given,  it  appears  to  contain 
objections  and  difficulties  of  a  very  serious  nature  :  and  if  these  objec- 
tions and  difficulties  fairly  result  from  the  Calvinistic  system,  if  they 
are  peculiar  to  that  system,  and  if  they  do  not  admit  of  an  answer, 
they  are  a  clear  proof  that  it  does  not  contain  a  true  representation  of 
the  extent  and  the  application  of  the  remedy.  For  it  is  impossible 
that  any  doctrine,  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  God,  is  contained 
in  a  divine  revelation.  But  we  may  find,  upon  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  picture  now  drawn,  that  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  ; 
that  some  belong  to  the  Arminian  system  no  less  than  to  the  Calvin- 
istic ;  and  that  others  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  our  understandings,  which,  in  following  out  principles  that 
appear  unquestionably  true,  meet  upon  all  subjects  with  points  which 
they  are  unable  to  explain. 

Wlien  the  Calvinists  are  accused  of  charging  God  with  partiality, 
because  they  say  that  the  effectual  determining  grace,  which  is 
imparted  to  some  and  not  to  others,  proceeds  from  the  mere  good 
pleasure  of  God,  they  pretend  to  give  no  other  answer  than  this;  that 
the  Almighty  is  not  accountable  to  any  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
dispenses  his  favours ;  and  that,  although  the  favour  conferred  upon 
the  elect  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  bounties  of  Providence,  a 
favour  which  fixes  tlieir  moral  character  and  their  everlasting  condi- 
tion, still  it  is  a  favour  which  originates  entirely  in  the  good  pleasure 
of  Him  by  whom  it  is  bestowed,  and  in  the  communication  of  which 
there  is  no  room  for  the  rules  of  distributive  justice,  but  it  is  lawful 
for  the  Creator  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  Justice  is  exercised, 
after  men  have  acted  their  parts,  in  giving  to  every  one  according  to 
his  deserts ;  and  then  all  respect  of  persons,  any  kind  of  preference, 
which  is  not  founded  upon  the  superior  worthiness  of  the  objects  pre- 
ferred, is  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings,  and  inconsistent  with  our 
conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  But  the  case  is  widely  different 
with  regard  to  the  communication  of  that  effectual  grace,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  election.  For  according  to  the  view  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, which  is  essential  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  all  things  are 
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brought  into  being  by  the  execution  of  the  divine  decree,  so  that  no 
circumstance  in  the  manner  of  the  existence  of  any  individual  cau 
depend  upon  the  conduct  of  that  individual,  but  all  that  distinguishes 
him  from  others  must  originate  in  the  mind  which  formed  the  decree  : 
and  according  to  the  view  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  upon  vvliich  the  Calvinistic  system  proceeds,  all  deserved  to 
suffer,  so  that  the  grace,  by  which  any  are  saved  from  suffering,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  compassion  of  the  Almighty,  i.  e.  to  an  exercise  of 
goodness,  which  it  is  impossible  for' any  to  claim  as  a  right. 

But  the  Arminiansdo  not  rest  in  accusing  the  Calvinists  of  charging 
God  with  partiality  :  they  represent  absolute  reprobation  as  imposing 
upon  men  a  necessity  of  sinning,  from  whence  it  follows  that  there  is 
not  only  an  unequal  distribution  of  favours  according  to  the  Calvinistic 
system,  but  that  there  is  also  gross  injustice  in  punishing  any  sins 
which  are  committed.     All  Arminian  books  are  filled  with" references 
to  human  life,  with  similes,  and  with  repetitions  of  the  same  argu- 
ment in  various  forms,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  impress  upon  the 
mmds  of  their  readers  this  idea,  that  as  we  cannot,  without  glaring 
iniquity,  first  take  away  from  man  the  power  of  obeying  a  command 
and  then  punish  his  disobedience,  so  if  we  adliere  to  those  clea 
notions  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  which  reason  and  Scrip 
ture  teach,  we  must  renounce  a  system,  which  implies  that  men  suffer 
everlasting  misery  for  those  sins,  which  God  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  avoid.     To  this  kind  of  reasoning  the  Calvinists  answer,  that, 
under  all  the  amplification  which  it  has  often  received,  there  is  con- 
cealed a  fallacy  in  the  statement  which  totally  enervates  the  objection ; 
and  the  alleged  fallacy  is  thus  explained  by  them.     If  the  decree  of 
reprobation  implied  any  influence  exerted  by  God  upon  the  mind 
leading  men  to  sin,  the  consequences  charged  upon  it  would  clearly 
follow.     But  that  decree  is  nothing  more  than  the  whhholding  from 
some  the  grace  which  is  imparted  to  others  ;  and  God  concurs  in  the 
sins  committed  by  those  from  whom  the  grace  is  withheld,  only  by 
that  general  concurrence  which  is  necessa'ry  to  the  preservation  of 
his  creatures.     He,  in  whom  they  "  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being,"  continues  with  them  the  exercise  of  their  powers  :  but  the 
particular  direction   of  that  exercise,   which  renders   their  actions 
sinful,  arises  from  the  perverseness  of  their  own  will,  and  is  the  fruit 
of  their  own  deliberation.     They  feel  that  they  might  have   acted 
otherwise  :   they   blame  themselves,  because  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  have  avoided  sin  they  did  not  avoid  it;  and  thus  they  carry 
about  with  them,  in  the  sentiments  and  the  reproaches  of  their  own 
minds,  a  decisive  proof,  which  sophistry  can  never  overpower,  that 
there  was  no  external  cause  compelUng  them  to  sin.     It  is  admitted 
by  the  Calvinists  that  all,  from   whom  the  special  grace  of  God  is 
withheld,  shall  infallibly  continue  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  because 
their  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  grace   of  God  proceeds  upon  that 
corruption  of  human  nature,  which  this  grace  alone  is  able  to  remove. 
But  they  hold  that,  although  of  two  events  one  is  certainly  future, 
both  may  be  equally  possible  in  this  sense,  that  neither  implies  a 
contradiction ;  and  this  is  all  that  appears  to  them  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate their  doctrine  from  the  charge  of  implying  that  men  are  compelled 
to  sin.     The  Arminians  are  not  entitled  to  require  more,  because 
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by  admitting  that  the  sins  of  men  are  foreknown  by  God,  they  admit 
that  they  are  certain,  and  yet  they  do  not  consider  this  certamty  of 
the  event  as  infringing  the  hberty  of  those,  by  whose  agency  the  event 
is  accompUshed.  When  it  is  said,  then,  that  man  by  the  decree  of 
reprobation  is  put  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  there  is  an  equivoca- 
tion in  the  expression.  Those  who  wish  to  fix  a  reproach  upon  the 
Calvinistic  system,  mean  by  a  necessity  of  sinning,  that  co-action,  that 
foreign  impulse,  whicli  destroys  Hberty  :  those  who  defend  this  system 
admit  of  a  necessity  of  sinning  in  no  other  sense,  than  as  that  expres- 
sion may  be  employed  to  denote  merely  the  certainty  of  sinning  which 
arises  from  the  state  of  the  mind  ;  and  they  have  recourse  to  a  distinc- 
tion, formerly  explained,  between  that  physical  necessity  of  sinning, 
which  frees  from  all  blame,  and  that  moral  necessity  of  sinning,  which 
implies  the  highest  degree  of  blame.  This  distinction  is  supported  by 
the  sentiments  of  human  nature;  it  is  the  foundation  of  judgments, 
which  we  are  accustomed  daily  to  pronounce,  Avith  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  our  neighbours  ;  and,  when  rightly  understood  and  applied, 
it  removes  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  the  odious  imputations  of 
representing  men  as  punished  by  God  for  what  he  compels  them  to 
dp. 

Still,  however,  a  cloud  hangs  over  the  subject ;  and  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  the  mind  to  a  system,  which  after  laying  this 
foundation,  that  special  grace  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  human 
virtue,  adopts  as  its  distinguishing  tenet  this  position,  that  that  grace 
is  denied  to  many.  The  objection  may  be  inaccurately  stated  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  system  :  there  may  be  exaggeration  and  much  false 
colouring  in  what  they  say ;  it  may  be  true  that  God  is  not  the  pro- 
moter or  instigator  of  sin ;  that  the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature, 
with  which  we  ourselves  are  chargeable,  lead  us  astray,  and  that 
every  person  who  follows  these  propensities,  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  conscience,  deserves  to  suffer.  But  after  all,  it 
must  be  admitted,  upon  the  Calvinistic  system,  that  God  might  have 
prevented  this  deviation  and  this  suffering ;  that  as  no  dire  necessity 
restrains  the  Almighty  from  communicating  any  measure  of  grace  to 
any  number  of  his  creatures,  the  unmerited  favour  which  is  shown  to 
some  might  have  been  shown  to  others  also ;  and  therefore  that  all 
the  variety  of  transgression,  and  the  consequent  misery  of  his  crea- 
tures may  be  traced  back  to  his  unequal  distribution  of  that  grace, 
which  he  was  not  bound  to  impart  to  any,  but  which,  although  he 
might  have  imparted  it  to  all,  he  chose  to  give  only  to  some. 

This  appears  to  me  the  fair  amount  of  the  objection  against  the 
Calvinistic  system,  drawn  from  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  some 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  objection  is  stated  in  terms 
more  moderate  than  are  commonly  to  be  found  in  Arminian  books ; 
but  it  is  in  reality  the  stronger  for  not  being  exaggerated. 

When  this  objection  is  calmly  examined,  without  a  predilection  for 
any  particular  system  of  theology,  it  will  be  found  resolvable  into  that 
question,  which  has  exercised  the  mind  of  man  ever  since  he  began 
to  speculate,  how  was  moral  evil  introduced,  and  how  is  it  permitted 
to  exist  under  the  government  of  a  Being,  whose  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  goodness  are  without  bounds  ?  The  existence  of  moral  evil  is  a 
fact  independent  of  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  or  theology  which 
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are  employed  to  acconnt  for  it.  It  has  been  the  complaint  of  all  ages 
tliat  many  of  the  rational  creatures  of  God  abuse  the  freedom  which 
IS  essential  to  their  character  as  moral  and  accountable  agents,  debase 
their  nature,  and  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  destructive  of  their 
own  happiness  and  hurtful  to  their  neighbour.  And  it  is  agreeable  to 
l"^  L'?'ri  '7^1^^^'^Pt^^re  to  believe,  that  the  depravity  and  misery 
which  are  beheld  upon  earth  are  the  introduction  to  a  state  of  more 
complete  degradation  and  more  unabated  wretchedness  hereafter 
And  hus  as  it  is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  there  is 
n*oial  evil  m  the  world,  because  it  existed  before  the  Gospel  was 
given,  so  the  dithculty  of  accounting  for  its  existence  is  not  to  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  any  particular  system  of  theology,  because 
its  existence  is  the  great  problem,  to  the  solution  of  which  the  faculties 

d  ffi?nfL  I'r  """"f  ^?;?  T^^'^K  Although,  notwithstanding  that 
difficulty,  the  proofs  of  the  being,  the  perfections,  and  the  government 
01  God  appear  to  those  who  understand  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion sufficient  to  remove  every  reasonable  doubt,  the  difficulty  still 
remains ;  and  a  sound  theist  believes  that  God  is  good,  without  being 
able  to  explam  why  there  is  evil  in  the  world  which  he  created 

A  short  review  of  the  attempts  that  were  made  in  ancient  times  to 
solve  this  problem,  may  prepare  you  for  understanding  the  force  of 
he  answer  given  by  the  Calvinists  to  that  objection  agahist  their  sys- 
tem which  we  are  now  considering.  ■^ 

Some  philosophers,  who  held  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  said  that 
man  in  this  state  expiates  by  suffering,  the  sins  which  he  committed 
n  a  lormer  state,  and  recovers  by  a  gradual  purification  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  nature  which  he  had  lost.  But,  besides  that  this  was 
assuming  as  true,  a  position  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  that  man 
existed  in  a  previous  state,  the  position,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  is  of 
none  avail,  because  it  merely  shifts  the  difficulty  from  the  state  which 
we  behold,  to  a  previous  state  which  was  equally  under  the  govern- 
Sw  th  ?t  ^'  '""'  '^''  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  oriental  philoSo- 
7;.th  i'^  S^;^  two  opposite  principles  in  nature,  the  one  good, 

the  other  evil.  The  good  principle  is  limited  and  counteracted  in  his 
desire  to  communicate  happiness  by  the  evil  principle ;  and,  from  the 
opposition  between  the  two,  there  arises  not  such  aNvorld  a  he^ood 
would  have  produced  but  a  world  in  which  virtue  and  vice  happi- 
ness and  misery,  are  b  ended  together.  But  as  the  good  priidpT  s 
moi-e  powerful  than  the  evil,  he  will  at  length  prevail  •  so  hat  the 
final  result  of  the  present  strife  will  be  the  defeat  oHhe  Wl  pnne  pie 
and  the  undisturbed  felicity  of  those  that  have  been  virtuous  ^'■ 
AH  the  sects  of  Gnostics,  which  distracted  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  adopted  some  modification  of  this  doctrine,  and 
were  distinguished  from  one  another  only  by  the  rank  wS  they 
assigned  to  the  evil  spirit,  by  the  manner  in'which  they  traced  1% 
generation,  or  the  period  which  they  assigned  to  his  fall.*     The  fame 

;  Mosheia.'s  Church  History,  vol.  i.  The  learned  author  has  with  much  erudition,  dis- 
r.rnu.ated  the  different  sects.  But  he  has  entered  more  minutely  into  .his  discrimination 
than  scons.stent  with  the  patience  of  his  readers,  or  than  can  serve  any  good  purpose 
tor  U  ,s  a  matter  of  very  httle  importance  in  what  manner  writers,  whose  names  rdt 
.ervedly  forgotten,  arranged  the  rank  and  the  subordination  of  those  beings,  to  whom  their 
imagmation  gave  existence.  " 
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of  Manes  eclipsed  all  the  other  founders  of  the  Gnostic  sects;  and  his 
doctrine,  which  was  once  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  is  still  familiar  to  every  scholar  under  the  name  of  Manicheism. 
Manes  made  the  evil  principle,  which  he  called  vi^yj^  matter,  co-eternal 
with  the  Supreme  Being.  To  the  power  of  this  principle,  indepen- 
dent of  God,  and  acting  in  opposition  to  him,  Manes  ascribed  all  the 
evil  that  now  is,  and  that  will  for  ever  continue  to  exist  in  the  world. 
He  considered  the  sms  of  men  as  proceeding  from  the  suggestions  and 
impulse  of  this  spirit ;  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature  as  consist- 
ing in  this,  that  besides  the  rational  soul,  which  is  an  emanation  from 
the  Supreme  Being  who  is  light,  the  body  is  inhabited  and  actuated 
by  a  depraved  mind  which  originates  from  the  evil  principle  and 
retains  the  character  of  its  author.  This  was  the  system  by  which 
Manes,  treading  in  the  steps  of  many  who  went  before  him,  and 
studying  to  improve  upon  their  defects,  attempted  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  moral  evil.  But  as  this  system,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
honour  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  admits  such  limitations  of 
his  power  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Lord  of  nature,  it  must  be  renounced  by  all  who  entertain  those 
exalted  conceptions  of  the  divine  majesty  which  are  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, and  illustrated  by  Scripture,  or  who  pay  due  attention  to  the 
revelation  given  in  Scripture,  of  those  evil  spirits  who  oppose  the  pur- 
poses of  divine  grace.  We  believe  that  the  Almighty  was  before  all 
things ;  that  every  thing  which  is,  derived  its  existence,  its  form,  and 
its  powers  from  his  will ;  that  his  councils  are  independent  of  every 
other  being ;  that  the  strength  of  his  creatures,  all  of  whom  are  his 
servants,  cannot  for  a  moment  counteract  the  working  of  his  arm,  and 
that  the  world  is  what  he  willed  it  to  be.  We  learn  from  Scripture 
that  there  are  higher  orders  of  being,  not  the  objects  of  our  senses, 
who  are  the  creatures  of  God,  and  of  whom  an  innumerable  company 
run  to  fulfil  his  pleasin-e.  We  learn  that  some  of  these  beings,  by 
disobeying  their  Creator,  forfeited  the  state  in  which  he  first  placed 
them ;  that  their  depravity  is  accompanied  with  a  desire  to  corrupt 
others ;  that  one  of  them  Avas  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents,  and 
that  he  still  continues  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  their 
posterity,  by  enticing  them  to  sin.  But  the  Scriptures  guard  us 
against  supposing  that  this  evil  spirit  is  rendered  by  his  apostacy  in- 
dependent of  the  Supreme  Being.  For  by  many  striking  expressions 
in  the  ancient  books,  and  by  the  whole  series  of  facts  and  declarations 
in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  led  to  consider  him  as  entirely  under 
the  command  and  control  of  the  Creator,  permitted  to  exert  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  for  a  season,  but  restrained  and  counteracted 
during  that  season,  by  a  power  infinitely  superior  to  his  own,  till  the 
time  arrive  when  he  is  to  be  boimd  in  everlasting  chains,  and  his 
works  destroyed. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  account  of  the  origin  of  evil,  which  is 
characteristical  of  the  Manichean  system,  does  not  receive  any  degree 
of  countenance  from  that  revelation  of  the  invisible  world  which  the 
Scriptures  give.  There  is  indeed  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, incidentally  and  with  much  obscurity,  a  connection  between  us 
and  other  parts  of  the  universe, — an  influence  exerted  over  the  hu- 
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man  race  by  beings  far  removed  from  our  observation,  who  are  the 
creatures  and  the  subjects  of  Him  who  made  us.  The  spirits  who 
stand  before  the  Almighty  are  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation ;  and  the  spirits  who  rebelled  against  him  seek  to  involve 
us  in  the  guilt  and  the  misery  of  their  rebellion.  This  incidental 
opening  suggests  to  our  minds  a  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  great 
moral  system,  of  the  mutual  subserviency  of  its  parts,  and  of  the 
multiplicity  of  those  relations  by  which  the  parts  are  bound  together; 
a  conception  somewhat  analogous  to  those  ideas  of  reciprocal  action 
ill  the  immense  bodies  of  the  natural  system,  upon  which  the  received 
principles  of  astronomy  proceed,  and  which  the  progress  of  modern 
discoveries  has  very  much  confirmed.  Our  faculties  are  not  adequate 
to  the  full  comprehension  of  such  connexions,  either  in  the  natural 
or  in  the  moral  world.  But  the  hints  which  are  given  may  teach  us 
humility,  by  showing  how  much  remains  to  be  known :  they  may 
enlarge  and  elevate  our  ideas  of  the  magnificence  and  order  of  the 
work  of  God  ;  and  they  conspire  in  imprinting  on  our  minds  this  first 
lesson  of  religion,  that  every  part  of  that  work  is  his,  that  the  super- 
intendence and  control  of  the  Supreme  Mind  extends  throughout  the 
whole,  and  that  we  give  a  false  account  of  every  phenomenon  either 
in  the  natural  or  in  the  moral  world,  when  we  withdraw  it  from  the 
all-ruling  providence  of  Him,  without  whose  permission  nothing  can 
be,  and  whose  energy  pervades  all  the  exertions  of  his  creatures. 

If  we  say  that  moral  evil  exists  in  the  world,  because,  by  the  con- 
stitution under  which  we  live,  the  effects  of  the  disobedience  of  our 
first  parents  are  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  we  explain,  agreeably 
to  the  information  afforded  in  Scripture,  the  manner  in  which  sin 
was  introduced,  but  we  do  not  account  for  its  introdnction ;  for  that 
constitution,  to  which  we  ascribe  its  continuance  in  the  world,  was 
established  by  God ;  and  after  we  have  been  made  to  ascend  this 
step,  we  are  left  just  Avhere  we  were,  to  inquire  why  the  Almighty 
not  only  permitted  moral  evil  to  enter,  but  established  a  constitution 
by  which  it  is  propagated.  If  we  attempt,  as  has  often  been  done, 
to  account  for  moral  evil  by  the  necessary  limitation  in  the  capacities 
of  all  created  beings,  we  are  in  danger  of  returning  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gnostics,  who  ascribed  an  essential  pravity  to  matter,  which 
not  even  the  power  of  the  Almighty  can  subdue.  If  we  say  that 
moral  evil  is  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  universe,  we  seem  to  be 
warranted  by  many  analogies  in  the  structure  and  operations  of  our 
own  frame,  where  pain  is  a  preparative  for  pleasure, — in  the  appear- 
ances of  the  earth,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  subject,  where 
irregularity  and  deformity  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  preservation 
of  the  whole, — in  society,  where  permanent  and  universal  good  often 
arises  out  of  partial  and  temporary  evil.  Such  analogies  have  often 
been  observed,  and  they  constitute  both  a  delightful  and  an  useful 
part  of  natural  history  :*  but  when  we  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the 
system  of  the  universe,  as  an  account  of  that  evil  which  has  been, 
and  which  always  will  be,  which  affects  the  character  as  well  ;  s  the 
happiness  of  rational  agents,  and  excludes  them  from  the  hope  of 
recovering  that  rank  which  they  had  lost,  we  find  that  we  have  go 

*  Paley's  Natural  Theology.     Goodness  of  the  Deity, 
50 
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beyond  our  depth.  The  idea  may  be  just,  but  Ave  are  bewildered  in 
the  inferences  which  we  presume  to  draw  from  it :  ahhough  we  per- 
ceive numberless  instances  in  which  partial  good  arises  out  of  partial 
evil,  yet  we  are  unable  to  explain  what  is  the  subserviency  to  good 
in  the  whole  system  of  that  evil  which  is  permanent ;  and  after  being 
pressed  with  difficulties  on  every  side,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  our 
ignorance  of  the  extent  and  the  relations  of  the  great  subject  con- 
cerning which  we  speculate. 

Having  seen  the  insufficiency  of  the  various  attempts  made  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  natural  religion, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  rest  in  those  fandamental  principles  of  which 
we  have  sufficient  evidence.  We  know  that  God  is  wise  and  good, 
and  that  as  nothing  in  the  universe  has  power  to  defeat  or  counteract 
his  purposes,  all  things  that  are,  entered  into  the  great  plan  which 
he  formed  from  the  beginning.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  universe, 
understanding  by  that  word  the  whole  series  of  causes  and  effects, 
and  the  whole  succession  of  created  beings,  is,  such  as  we  behold  it, 
the  work  of  God.  Why  it  is  not  more  perfect  we  know  not.  But 
from  the  single  fact  that  it  is,  we  infer  that  it  answers  the  purposes  of 
the  Creator.  He  did  not  choose  it  on  account  of  its  imperfections : 
but  these  imperfections  were  not  hidden  from  his  view,  nor  are  they 
independent  of  his  will ;  and  he  chose  it  out  of  all  the  possible  worlds 
which  he  might  have  made,  because,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  pro- 
motes the  end  for  which  it  Avas  made.  That  end,  being  such  as  God 
proposed,  must  be  good  ;  and  the  world,  being  the  fittest  to  promote 
that  end,  must,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  be  such  as  it  was 
worthy  of  God  to  produce. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  human  reason  can  go  farther  upon 
this  subject.  I  am  sensible  that  this  is  a  method  of  accounting  for  the 
existence  of  evil,  not  very  flattering  to  the  pride  of  our  understand- 
ings, and  not  much  fitted  to  afford  a  solution  of  those  difficulties 
which  exercise  our  curiosity.  It  is  deducing  a  vindication  of  what 
is  done,  not  from  our  reasonings  and  views,  but  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  done.  But  to  this  kind  of  vindication  we  are  obliged  perpetually 
to  have  recourse  in  all  parts  both  of  natural  and  of  revealed  religion  ; 
and  to  those  who  consider  it  unsatisfying  I  can  give  no  better  counsel 
than  to  read  and  ponder  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  which,  of  all  the 
books  that  ever  were  written  by  men,  is  the  best  calculated  to  check 
the  extravagance  of  our  shallow  speculations  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  God. 

When  I  stated  the  objection  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  goodness  of  God,  the  objection  appeared  to  be 
resolvable  into  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil ;  and  now 
that  we  have  attained  the  philosophical  answer  to  that  question,  we 
find  ourselves  brought  back  to  the  principles  of  Calvinism.  It  was 
objected  to  the  Calvinistic  system  that  if  God  withholds  from  some, 
the  special  grace  which  would  have  led  them  to  repentance,  their  sin 
and  misery  may  be  traced  back  to  him.  But  we  have  seen  that  all 
the  moral  evil  in  the  world  may  in  like  manner  be  traced  back  to 
God,  because  the  great  plan,  of  which  that  moral  evil  is  a  part, 
originated  from  his  counsel ;  so  that  the  answer  to  this  objection 
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against  Calvinism  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  philosophical  answer 
to  the  question  concerning  moral  evil.  It  is  seen  that  some  do  not 
repent  and  believe  ;  bat  their  conduct,  like  every  other  event  in  the 
universe,  was  comprehended  in  the  divine  plan ;  in  other  words, 
because  God  has  not  conferred  upon  them  that  grace  which  would 
have  led  them  to  pursue  a  different  conduct,  we  infer  that  it  was  not 
his  original  purpose  to  confer  that  grace,  and  we  believe  that  the  pur- 
pose is  good  because  it  is  his. 

The  Arminians  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  very  same 
answer,  although  they  attempt,  by  their  system,  to  shift  it  for  a  little. 
They  say  that  men  do  not  repent  and  believe,  because  they  resist  that 
grace  which  might  have  led  them  to  repentance  and  faith.  But  why 
do  they  resist  this  grace  ?  The  Arminians  answer,  that  the  resistance 
arises  from  the  self-determining  power  of  the  mind.  But  why  does 
one  mind  determine  itself  to  submit  to  this  grace  and  another  to  resist 
It?  If  the  Arminians  exclude  the  infallible  operation  of  every  foreign 
cause,  they  must  answer  this  question  by  ascribing  the  difference  to 
the  different  character  of  the  minds ;  and  then  one  question  more 
brings  them  to  God,  the  Father  of  spirits.  For  if  these  different 
characters  of  mind  be  supposed  to  have  existed  independently  of  the 
divine  will,  a  sufficient  accoiuit  is  indeed  given  why  some  are  pre- 
destinated and  others  are  reprobated ;  but  it  is  an  account  which 
withdraws  the  everlasting  condition  of  his  reasonable  offspring  from 
the  disposal  of  the  Supreme  Being :  whereas  if  it  be  admitted  that  he 
who  made  them  gave  to  their  minds  the  qualities  by  which  they  are 
distinguished,  and  ordained  all  the  circumstances  of  their  lot  which 
conspire  in  forming  their  moral  character,  the  resistance  given  by 
some  is  referred  to  his  appointment.  It  appears  to  be  an  incontro- 
vertible truth,  a  truth  the  evidence  of  which  is  implied  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  enunciated,  that  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  gifts  of  grace 
proceed  equally  from  the  good  pleasure  of  him  who  bestows  them  : 
and  if  this  fundamental  proposition  be  granted,  then  the  Calvinistic 
and  Arminian  systems  lead  ultimately  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
Arminians  ascribe  the  faith  and  good  works  of  some  to  a  predisposi- 
tion in  their  own  minds  for  receiving  the  means  which  God  has  pro- 
vided for  all,  and  to  the  favourable  circumstances  which  cherish  this 
disposition  ;  and  the  impenitence  and  unbelief  of  others  to  the  obstinacy 
of  their  hearts,  and  to  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  by  which  that 
obstinacy  is  prevented  from  yielding  to  the  means  of  improvement. 
The  Calvinists  ascribe  the  faith  and  good  works  of  some  to  an  imme- 
diate and  supernatural  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  their  souls, 
by  which  the  means  of  improvement  are  rendered  effectual ;  and  the 
impenitence  and  unbelief  of  others  to  that  withholding  of  the  grace 
of  God,  by  which  the  most  favourable  situation  becomes  ineffectual 
for  leading  them  to  eternal  life.  In  either  case  that  God,  who  forms 
the  heart  and  who  orders  the  lot  of  all  his  creatures,  executes  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  although  the  steps  be  somewhat  different  in  the  two 
systems,  yet,  according  to  both,  the  ultima  ratio,  the  true  reason 
why  some  are  saved  and  others  are  not,  is  the  good  pleasure  of  Him 
who,  by  a  different  dispensation  of  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace, 
might  have  saved  all. 

What  the  ends  are  which  God  proposed  to  himself,  by  saving  some 
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instead  of  saving  all,  we  are  totally  unqualified  to  explain.  Agree- 
ably to  the  expression  used  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,*  the  Cal- 
vinists  are  accustomed  to  say  that  tlie  great  end  of  the  whole  system 
is  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  illustration  of  his  attributes;  that  as  he 
displayed  liis  mercy  by  saving  some  from  that  guilt  and  misery  in 
whicli  all  were  involved,  so  he  displays  his  justice  by  punisliing 
others  for  that  sin,  in  which,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure,  he 
chose  to  leave  them.  Arminian  writers  are  accustomed  to  reprobate, 
with  much  indignation,  an  expression  which  appears  to  them  to 
represent  the  glory  of  God  as  a  separate  end,  pursued  by  him  for  his 
own  pleasure,  without  any  consideration  of  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  or  any  attention  to  their  ideas  of  justice.  But,  bearing  in 
mind  the  whole  character  of  the  Deity,  considering  that  He,  who  may 
do  what  he  will,  being  infinitely  wise  and  good,  can  do  nothing  but 
what  is  right,  it  is  obvious  that  his  glory  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  What  the  weakness  of  our 
understanding  leads  us  to  call  different  parts  of  a  character,  are  united 
with  the  most  indissoluble  harmony  in  the  divine  mind  ;  and  his 
works,  which  illustrate  his  attributes,  do  not  display  any  one  of  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obscure  the  rest.  From  this  perfect  harmony 
between  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  his  creatures  may  rest 
assured  that  every  circumstance  which  concerns  their  welfare  is 
eftectually  provided  for  in  that  system  which  he  chose  to  produce ; 
and  the  whole  universe  of  created  intelligence  could  have  chosen 
nothing  for  themselves  so  good,  as  that  which  is  ordained  to  be, 
because  it  illustrates  the  glory  of  tlie  Creator.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  we  do  not  make  any  advances  in  our 
acquaintance  with  the  ends  of  the  system  by  adopting  this  expression. 
The  expression  implies  that  there  is  a  balance  or  proportion  among 
the  different  attributes,  that  the  display  of  one  is  bounded  by  the  dis- 
play of  another,  and  that  there  are  certain  limits  of  every  particular 
attribute  implied  in  the  perfection  of  the  divine  mind.  But  it  leaves 
us  completely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  those  limits,  and  it  does  not 
presume  to  explain  why  the  justice  of  God  required  the  condemnation 
of  that  precise  number  who  are  left  to  perish,  and  how  his  mercy 
was  fully  displayed  in  the  salvation  of  that  precise  number  who  are 
called  the  elect.  We  are  still  left  to  resolve  the  discrimination  which 
was  made,  and  the  extent  of  that  discrimination,  into  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God  ;  by  which  phrase  is  meant,  not  the  will  of  a  being  acting 
capriciously  for  his  own  gratification,  but  a  will  determined  by  the 
best  reasons,  although  these  reasons  are  beyond  our  comprehension  : 
and  all  doubts  and  objections,  which  the  narrowness  of  our  views 
miglit  suggest,  are  lost  in  that  entire  confidence,  with  which  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  works  and  the  principles  of  our  nature  teach  us  to 
look  up  to  a  Being,  of  whom,  and  by  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all 
things. 

It  may  be  thought,  upon  a  superficial  view,  that  the  account  which 
has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  evil  represents  sin  as  not  less  agreea- 
ble to  the  Almighty  than  virtue,  since  both  enter  into  the  plan  which 
he  ordained,  and  both  are  considered  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose. 

•  Confession  of  Faith,  iii.  3. 
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This  specious  and  popular  objection  has  often  been  urged  with  an 
air  of  triumph  against  the  Calvinistic  system.  But  the  principles 
which  have  been  stated  furnish  an  answer  to  the  objection.  The 
evil  that  is  in  the  universe  was  not  chosen  by  God  upon  its  own  ac- 
count, but  was  permitted  upon  account  of  its  connexion  with  that 
good  which  he  chooses.  The  precise  notion  of  God's  permitting  evil 
is  this,  that  his  power  is  not  exerted  in  hindering  that  from  coming 
into  existence,  which  could  not  have  existed  independently  of  his  will, 
and  which  is  allowed  to  exist,  because,  although  not  in  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  his  approbation,  it  results  from  something  else.  According  to 
this  notion  of  the  permission  of  evil,  we  say  that  although  this  world, 
notwithstanding  the  evil  that  is  in  it,  promotes  the  end  which  the 
Creator  proposed,  and  carries  into  effect  the  purpose  which  he  had  in 
creating  it,  yet  he  beholds  the  good  that  is  in  the  world  with  appro- 
bation, and  the  evil  with  abhorrence.  We  gather  from  all  the  con- 
ceptions which  we  are  led  to  form  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  he  can- 
not love  evil :  we  feel  that  he  has  so  constituted  our  minds  that  we 
always  behold  moral  evil  with  indignation  in  others,  with  self-re- 
proach in  ourselves :  we  often  observe,  we  sometimes  experience  the 
fatal  effects  which  it  produces  ;  and  we  find  all  the  parts  of  that  reve- 
lation which  the  Scriptures  contain,  conspiring  to  dissuade  us  from 
the  practice  of  it.  In  this  entire  coincidence  between  the  deductions 
of  reason,  the  sentiments  of  human  nature,  the  influence  of  conduct 
upon  happiness,  and  the  declarations  of  the  divine  word,  there  is  laid 
such  a  foundation  of  morality  as  no  speculations  can  shake.  This 
coincidence  gives  that  direct  and  authoritative  intimation  of  the  will  of 
our  Creator,  which  was  plainly  intended  to  be  the  rule  of  our  actions  : 
and  the  assurance  of  the  moral  character  of  his  government,  which 
we  derive  from  these  sources,  is  so  forcibly  conveyed  to  our  under- 
standings and  our  hearts,  that  if  our  reasonings  upon  theological  sub- 
jects should  ever  appear  to  give  the  colour  of  truth  to  any  views  that 
are  opposite  to  this  assurance,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  conclude 
that  these  views  are  false.  They  have  derived  their  colour  of  truth 
from  our  presuming  to  carry  our  researches  farther  than  the  limited 
range  of  our  faculties  admits,  and  from  our  mistaking  those  difficul- 
ties which  are  unaccountable  to  an  intelligence  so  finite  as  ours,  for 
those  contradictions  which  indicate  to  every  intelligent  being  the 
falsehood  of  the  proposition  to  which  they  adhere. 

These  are  the  general  principles,  upon  which  the  ablest  defenders  of 
the  Calvinistic  system  attempt  to  vindicate  that  system  from  the  charge 
of  being  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  God.  As 
they  furnish  the  answer  to  philosophical  objections,  I  have  stated  them, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  a  philosophical  form,  with  very  little  reference 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  without  the  use  of  those  technical 
terms  which  occur  in  books  of  Theology.  But  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to 
rest  in  this  form.  To  afford  a  complete  view  of  the  evidence  and  of  the 
application  of  these  principles,  I  mean  first  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  that  support  which  the  Calvinistic  system  derives  from 
Scripture  :  secondly,  to  give  a  general  history  of  Calvinism,  of  the  re- 
ception which  at  different  periods  it  has  met  with  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  of  what  may  be  called  its  present  state  : — and  then  to 
conclude  the  subject  by  applying  the  principles  which  have  been 
50*  4  F 
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Stated  as  an  answer  to  the  two  objections,  in  a  concise  discussion  of 
various  questions  that  have  agitated  the  Christian  church,  and  in  an 
exphcation  of  various  phrases  that  have  been  currently  used  in  treat- 
ing of  these  questions.  The  questions  turn  upon  general  principles, 
so  that  although  they  have  been  spread  out  in  great  detail,  and  al- 
though they  seem  to  belong  to  different  subjects,  ail  that  is  necessary 
in  discussiag  them  is  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  general  prin- 
ciples apply  to  the  particular  questions.  The  general  principles  will 
be  elucidated  by  this  various  application ;  and  we  shall  be  able,  after 
having  travelled  quickly  over  so  much  delDateable  matter,  to  mark  the 
consistency  with  which  all  the  parts  of  the  Calvinistic  system  arise 
out  of  a  few  leading  ideas. 

Reid  on  the  Active  Powers. 

King  on  the  Origui  of  Evil, 

Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. 

Whitby  on  the  Five  Points. 

Locke. 

Edwards  on  Free  Will. 

Butler's  Analogy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    SUPPORT    WHICH    SCRIPTURE    GIVES    TO    THE 
CALVINISTIC    SYSTEM. 


The  passages  adduced  from  Scripture  by  the  friends  and  the  adver- 
saries of  this  system  are  so  numerous,  and  have  received  interpreta- 
tions so  widely  different,  that  I  should  engage  in  an  endless  field  of 
controversy,  if  I  attempted  to  notice  particular  texts,  and  to  contrast 
in  every  instance  the  Arminian  and  the  Calvinistic  exposition  of 
them.  But  a  labour  so  tedious  and  fatiguing  is  really  unnecessary, 
for  the  same  principles,  upon  which  the  Calvinistic  exposition  of  one 
passage  proceeds,  apply  to  every  other.  Instead,  therefore,  of  repeat- 
ing the  same  leading  ideas  with  a  small  variation  of  form,  I  shall 
simply  mention  that  an  index  of  particular  texts  may  be  found  in  the 
proofs  annexed  to  several  chapters  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the 
quotations  that  are  made  in  every  ordinary  system  under  the  several 
heads  which  belong  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  in  those 
books  which  should  be  read  upon  the  subject.  And  I  shall  endeavour 
to  arrange  this  multifarious  matter  under  the  three  following  heads, 
which  appear  to  me  to  constitute  the  support  which  Scripture  gives 
to  the  Calvinistic  system.  1.  All  the  actions  of  men,  even  those 
which  the  Scripture  holds  forth  to  our  abhorrence,  are  represented  as 
being  comprehended  in  the  great  plan  of  divine  providence.  2.  The 
predestination  of  which  the  Scripture  speaks  is  ascribed  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.  3.  And  the  various  descriptions  of  that  change  of 
character,  by  which  men  are  prepared  for  eternal  life,  seem  intended 
to  magnify  the  power,  and  to  declare  the  efficacy  of  that  grace  by 
which  it  is  produced.  I  shall  then  state  the  answers  given  by  the 
Calviiiists  to  that  objection  against  their  system  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  commands,  the  counsels,  and  the  expostulations  of 
Scripture. 


Section  I. 

All  the  actions  of  men,  even  those  which  the  Scripture  holds  forth 
to  our  abhorrence,  are  represented  as  being  comprehended  in  the 
great  plan  of  divine  providence.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  all  the 
actions  of  men  are  foreseen  by  God.  Of  this  the  ])redictions  in  Scrip- 
ture afford  evidence  which  even  the  Arminians  admit  to  be  incontro- 
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vertible.  But  I  mean  that  the  actions  of  men  are  foreseen  by  God 
not  as  events  independent  of  liis  will,  bnt  as  originating  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  as  tulfilling  his  purpose.  By  many  sublime  expressions 
the  Scriptures  impress  our  minds  with  an  idea  of  the  universal 
sovereignty  of  God,  of  the  extent  and  efticacy  of  his  counsel,  and  of 
the  uncontrolled  operation  of  his  power  tln-ougliout  all  his  dominions. 
Even  those  beings  and  events,  that  appear  to  counteract  his  designs, 
are  represented  as  subject  to  his  will,  as  not  only  at  length  to  be 
subdued  by  him,  but  as  promoting,  while  they  operate,  the  end  for 
which  he  ordained  them. — Psal.  Ixxvi.  10. — Prov.  xvi.  4. — Is.  xlv.  7. 
— Lam.  iii.  37,  38.  Such  expressions  receive  a  striking  illustration 
from  many  of  the  histories  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  barbarity  of 
the  bretliren  of  Joseph,  which  filled  their  minds  with  deep  remorse, 
was  intended  by  God  as  an  instrument  of  providing  a  settlement  for 
the  posterity  of  Abraham.  "  As  for  you,"  said  Joseph  to  his  brethren, _ 
Gen.  I.  20,  "  ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto 
good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive." 
God  did  not  merely  turn  it  to  good  after  it  happened,  but  he  "meant 
it  unto  good."  The  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh,  in  refusing  to  let  the 
people  go  out  of  that  country  to  which  the  wickedness  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  had  led  them,  was,  in  like  manner,  a  part  of  the  plan  of  divine 
providence;  for,  as  God  said  unto  Moses,  Exod.  x.  1,  2,  "  I  have 
hardened  his  iieart,  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might  show 
these  my  signs  before  him  ;  and  that  thou  mayest  tell  in  the  ears  of 
thy  son,  and  of  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I  have  wrought  in  Egypt." 
"■  I  have  hardened  his  heart,"  not  by  exerting  any  immediate  influence 
leading  him  to  sin,  but  by  disposing  matters  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
shall  not  consent ;  he  shall  suffer  for  his  obstinacy;  but  that  obstinacy 
is  appointed  by  me  to  give  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  those  signs, 
which  shall  transmit  the  Law  of  Moses  to  future  ages  with  unques- 
tionable proofs  of  its  divine  original.  The  folly  of  the  princes,  whose 
territories  adjoined  to  the  wilderness,  in  refusing  the  children  of  Israel 
a  free  passage  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  combination  of  the 
kings  of  Canaan,  which  brought  destruction  upon  themselves,  and  the 
oppression  and  ravages  of  those  who  carried  Israel  into  captivitj^,  are 
all  held  forth  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  Scripture,  as 
proceeding  from  the  ordination  of  God.  Of  Cyrus  the  good  prince, 
whose  edict  recalled  the  Jews  from  captivity,  the  Almighty  says.  Is, 
xliv.  xlv.  "He  is  my  shepherd, and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure,  even 
saying  to  Jerusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ;  mine  anointed,  whose  right 
hand  I  have  holden  ;  whom,  for  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  I  have 
called  by  his  name."  But  of  Nebuchadnezzer  also,  the  destroyer  of 
nations,  whose  pride  is  painted  in  the  strongest  colours,  and  whose 
punishment  corresponded  to  the  enormity  of  his  crimes,  thus  saith  the 
Almighty,  Jer.  xxvii.  4 — 8,  "  I  have  made  the  earth,  and  have  given 
it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me  :  and  now  have  I  given  all 
these  lands  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzer  the  king  of  Babylon  my 
servant."  And  again,  Ezek.  xxx.  24,  25,  "  I  will  strengthen  the 
arms  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  put  my  sword  in  his  hand, — and  he 
shall  stretch  it  out  upon  the  land  of  Egypt." 

The  infidelity  of  the  Jews  who  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time,  the 
envy  and  malice  of  their  rulers,  and  the  injustice  and  violence  with 
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which  an  innocent  man  was  condemned  to  die,  were  crimes  in  them- 
selves most  atrocious,  and  are  declared  in  Scripture  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  that  unexampled  misery  which  the  Jewish  nation  suffered. 
Yet  all  this  is  also  declared,  Acts  h.  23,  to  have  happened,  "  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God."  And  Acts  iv.  27, 
"  Both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  gentiles  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  were  gathered  together  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy 
counsel  determined  before  to  be  done."  And  Peter,  after  relating  the 
manner  in  which,  our  Lord  was  put  to  death,  adds  the  following 
words,  Acts  iii.  18  :  "  Those  things  which  God  before  had  showed  by 
the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so 
fulfilled ;"  i.  e.  the  purpose  of  God  in  delivering  the  world  embraced 
all  the  wicked  actions  of  the  persecutors  of  his  Son,  and  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  manner  Wiiich  he  had  foretold  with- 
out these  actions.  Hence  it  came  to  be  necessary  that  these  actions 
should  be  performed :  and  this  necessity  is  intimated  as  in  many  other 
places  of  Scripture,  so  particularly  Matth.  xvi.  21.  "  Jesus  began  to 
show  unto  his  disciples  how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and 
sutler  many  things  of  the  elders,  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and 
be  killed  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day."  In  the  original,  tlie 
same  verb  Sft  governs  the  infinitives  aTttWeiv,  naBuv,  arcoxravB^iui,  tye^erjvat,; 
i.  e.  the  form  of  the  expression  represents  his  going  to  Jerusalem, 
which  was  an  action  depending  upon  his  own  will,  and  his  suflering 
many  things  of  the  chief  priests,  which  depended  upon  their  will,  as 
being  as  unalterably  fixed,  and  as  having  the  same  necessity  of  event 
as  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  which  was  accomplished  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  divine  power  without  the  intervention  of  man. 

This  last  example  is  more  particular  and  more  interesting  to  us 
than  any  of  the  former  :  but  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  order  with  the 
rest ;  and  all  of  them  conspire  in  establishing  the  following  positions: 
— that  actions,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  to  the  principles  of 
morality,  may  form  part  of  that  plan  originally  fixed  and  determined 
in  the  divine  mind ; — that  these  actions  do  not  lose  any  of  their  moral 
turpitude  by  being  so  determined,  but  continue  to  be  the  actions  of 
the  moral  agents  by  whom  they  are  performed,  for  which  they  de- 
serve blame  and  suffer  punishment ; — and  that  actions  thus  wicked 
and  punishable  are  made  the  instrument  of  great  good.  When  we 
find  these  positions  true  in  many  particular  instances,  and  also  agree- 
ing with  general  expressions  in  Scripture,  we  conclude  by  fair  induc- 
tion that  they  may  hold  true  in  the  great  system  of  the  universe ;  and 
we  seem  to  be  warranted  to  say,  not  merely  that  the  providence  of 
God  brings  good  out  of  evil  when  the  evil  happens ; — that  is  allowed 
by  the  Socinians  who  deny  the  divine  foreknowledge  ; — not  merely 
that  God,  foreseeing  wicked  actions  which  were  to  be  performed, 
connected  them  in  the  plan  of  his  providence  with  the  events  which 
he  had  determined  to  produce  ; — this  is  what  the  Arminians  say  ; — 
but  that  the  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  the  series  of  events,  of  good 
and  of  bad  actions  that  constitute  the  character  of  this  world,  was 
from  the  beginning  present,  determined  to  produce  this  world  ;  that 
the  bad,  no  less  than  the  good  actions  result  from  his  determination, 
and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  ;  and  yet  that  the  liberty 
of  moral  agents  not  being  in  the  least  aftected  by  this  determination, 
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they  deserve  praise  or  blame  in  the  same  mamier  as  if  their  actions 
had  not  been  predetermined.  But  these  are  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Calvinism ;  and  if  the  Scripture,  both  by  general  ex- 
pressions, and  by  instances  illustrating  and  exemplifying  such  expres- 
sions, gives  its  sanction  to  these  principles,  we  have  found  a  consider- 
able support  which  the  Calvinistic  system  derives  from  Scripture. 


Section  II. 

The  predestination,  of  which  the  Scripture  speaks,  is  ascribed  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  God. 

There  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek  Testament  any  substantive  word 
equivalent  to  predestination.  But  the  verb  rt^oo^i^ij,  prsedestino,  is 
used  in  different  places ;  nepQiO'-i^  ixxoyri,  ixxixroh  also  occur  ;*  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  unwarrantable  departure  from  the  style  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  language  commonly  used  upon  this  sub- 
ject. But  it  is  not  agreed,  and  it  is  not  incontrovertibly  clear,  whether 
the  sacred  writers  employed  the  words  upon  which  this  language  has 
been  framed,  in  the  sense  affixed  to  it  by  the  Calvinists.  There  are 
two  systems  upon  this  point ;  and  as  ttese  systems  extend  their  in- 
fluence to  the  interpretation  of  a  great  part  of  Scripture,  it  is  propei 
to  state  distinctly  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest. 

The  system  by  which  all  those,  who  do  not  hold  the  Calvinistic 
tenets,  expound  that  predestination  of  which  the  Scripture  speaks,  is 
of  the  following  kind.  It  appears  from  Scripture  that  God  was  pleased 
very  early  to  make  a  discrimination  amongst  the  children  of  Adam,  as 
to  the  measure  in  which  he  imparted  to  them  religious  knowledge. 
The  family  of  Abraham  were  selected  amidst  abounding  idolatry  to 
be  the  depositories  of  faith  in  one  God,  and  of  the  hope  of  a  Mes- 
siah :  and  they  are  presented  to  us  in  Scripture  under  the  characters 
of  the  church,  the  peculiar  people,  the  children  of  God.  But  the  Old 
Testament  contains  many  hints,  which  are  fully  unfolded  in  the  New, 
of  a  purpose  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  church,  and  to  admit  men 
of  all  nations  into  that  relation  with  the  Supreme  Being,  which  for 
many  ages  was  the  portion  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  This  pur- 
pose, formed  in  the  divine  mind  from  the  beginning,  began  to  be  exe- 
cuted when  the  apostles  of  Jesus  went  forth  preaching  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  It  was  a  purpose  so  different  from  the  prejudices  in 
which  they  had  been  educated,  and  it  appeared  to  their  own  minds 
so  magnificent,  so  interesting  and  delightful,  (after  they  were  enabled 
to  comprehend  it,)  that  it  occupies  a  considerable  place  in  all  their 
discourses  and  writings.  It  made  a  blessed  change  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  discourses  and 
writings  were  generally  addressed.  For  all  former  communications 
from  heaven  had  been  confined  to  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  having  been  educated  in  idolatry,  had  no  here- 
ditary title  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God.  But  the  execution 
of  that  purpose  declared  in  the  gospel  placed  them  upon  a  level  with 

*  Ephes.  i.     Rom.  ix.  xi.     1  Pet.  i.  1. 
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the  chosen  race.  Accordingly  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  in 
many  of  his  epistles,  addresses  the  whole  body  of  professing  Chris- 
tians to  whom  he  writes,  as  elect,  saints,  predestinated  to  the  adop- 
tion of  children ;  and  magnifies  the  purpose,  or  as  he  often  calls  tt, 
the  mystery,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known,  but  had  been 
revealed  to  him,  and  was  published  to  all,  that  tatdvrj,  the  gentiles, 
who  were  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  were  called  to  be 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  faith.  Eph. 
iii,  3 — 7.  By  contrasting  the  enormity  of  the  vices  which  had  been 
habitual  to  them  while  they  lived  in  idolatry,  with  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings, or  the  advantages  for  improving  in  virtue  and  attaining  eternal 
life,  wliich  they  enjoyed  through  the  gospel,  he  cherishes  their  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  his  unmerited  grace  in  pardoning  their  past  trans- 
gressions, and  he  excites  them  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which 
became  their  new  faith.  When  we  employ  this  leading  idea  of  all 
the  epistles  of  Paul  as  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  particular  passages 
which  are  much  quoted  in  support  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  the  pre- 
destination of  which  he  speaks,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  where  the  gospel 
is  preached  in  the  same  favourable  circumstances  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion as  the  Jews  were  of  old :  the  elect  are  the  persons  chosen  out 
of  the  world,  and  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  the 
spiritual  blessings,  which  the  apostle  represents  as  common  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Christian  societies  whom  he  addresses,  are  the  ad- 
vantages flowing  from  that  knowledge. 

It  is  allowed  that  predestination,  even  in  this  sense,  originates  in 
the  good  pleasure  of  God.  As  he  chose  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
not  because  they  were  more  mighty  or  more  virtuous  than  other 
nations,  but  because  he  loved  their  fathers,  so  he  dispenses  to  whom- 
soever he  will,  the  inestimable  blessings  connected  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  To  nations  who  had  been  the  most  corrupt  this 
saving  light  was  sent ;  to  individuals  whose  attainments  did  not  seem 
to  prepare  them  for  this  heavenly  knowledge  the  Spirit  revealed  those 
"  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God  ;"  and  our  Lord  has  taught 
us,  that  instead  of  presuming  to  complain  of  that  revelation,  which 
the  Almighty  was  not  bound  to  give  to  any,  having  been  sent  to  some 
parts  of  the  world  and  not  to  others,  it  is  our  wisdom  and  our  duty 
to  acquiesce  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  administration,  and  to 
say  with  him,  Matth.  xi.  25,  26,  "Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight." 

But  although  those,  who  admit  of  predestination  only  in  this  sense, 
acknowledge  that  it  originates  in  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  yet  they 
do  not  consider  this  acknowledgment  as  giving  any  countenance  to 
the  Calvinistic  system.  They  say  that  we  are  not  warranted  to 
record  expressions,  which  originally  marked  a  purpose  of  sending  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  all  countries,  as  implying  a  purpose  of  con- 
fining eternal  life  to  some  individuals  in  all  countries ;  and  that 
although  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  is  accountable  to  none  in  dis- 
pensing the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  any  more  than  in  dispensing 
tire  measures  of  skill,  sagacity,  or  bodily  strength,  by  which  indi- 
viduals are  distinguished,  because  in  the  end  he  will  render  to  all 
men  according  to  their  improvement  of  the  advantages  which  they 
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enjoy,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  impartiality 
and  universal  beneficence  of  our  Father  in  heaven  to  make  such  a 
distinction  in  conferring  inward  grace,  as  shall  certainly  conduct  some 
of  his  creatures  to  everlasting  happiness,  whilst  others  are  left  without 
remedy  to  perish  in  their  sins. 

The  system  of  interpretation  which  I  have  now  explained  has  been 
adopted  and  defended  by  very  able  men ;  by  Whitby,  the  author  of 
the  commentary  upon  the  New  Testament ;  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whose 
sermons  discover  more  knowledge  of  Scripture  than  any  other  ser- 
mons that  have  been  printed  ;  and  by  Taylor  of  Norwich,  author  of 
a  Key  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  who,  in  a  long  introductory 
essay,  has  unfolded  the  ideas  now  stated,  and  made  various  use  of 
them.  The  system  is  extremely  plausible.  It  draws  an  interpreta- 
tion of  epistles,  letters  to  difl'erent  churches,  from  the  known  situation 
of  these  churches,  and  from  the  known  ideas  of  the  writer ;  and  by 
considering  particular  passages  in  connexion  with  the  scope  of  the 
epistle,  it  gives  an  explication  of  them,  which,  in  general,  is  most 
rational  and  satisfying.  The  light,  which  every  one  who  has  lectured 
upon  an  epistle  can  communicate  to  the  people  by  the  application  of 
this  system,  is  so  pleasing  to  himself,  and  so  instructive  to  them,  that 
he  is  apt  to  be  confirmed  in  thinking  it  the  full  interpretation  of  the 
writer's  meaning.  And  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  if  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  derived  no  other  support  from  Scripture  than  that 
which  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  our  finding  the  words  predestination, 
elect,  and  other  similar  words  frequently  recurring  in  the  epistles,  it 
might  seem  to  an  intelligent  inquirer  and  a  sound  critic,  that  that 
doctrine  had  arisen  rather  by  detaching  particular  texts  from  the  con- 
texts, and  applying  them  in  a  sense  which  did  not  enter  into  the  mind 
of  the  sacred  writers,  than  by  forming  an  enlarged  comprehension  of 
their  views. 

But  after  paying  this  just  tribute  to  the  system  which  I  have  ex- 
plained, and  after  admitting  that  more  stress  is  laid  upon  some  par- 
ticular texts,  which  are  commonly  quoted  as  Scripture  authority  for 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  than  they  can  well  bear,  I  proceed  to  state 
fully  the  grounds  of  the  other  system  of  interpretation,  according  to 
which  there  is  mention  made  in  Scripture  of  a  predestination  of  indi- 
viduals arising  from  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God :  and  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  observations  now  to  be  made  will  appear  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  Calvinists  in  saying,  that  they  do  not  pervert  Scripture, 
when  they  pretend  to  find  a  general  language  pervading  many  parts 
of  it  which  evidently  favours  their  doctrine. 

1.  The  former  interpretation  proceeded  upon  this  ground,  that  the 
epistles  are  addressed  to  Christian  societies,  all  the  members  of  which 
enjoyed  in  common  the  advantages  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
but  all  the  members  of  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
number  of  those  who  shall  finally  be  saved ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred, 
that  such  expressions  as  occur  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  mean  nothing  more  than  tkat  change  upon  their  condition, 
that  external  advantage  common  to  Ihe  whole  society,  which  God, 
in  execution  of  the  purpose  formed  by  him  from  the  beginning,  had, 
through  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  conferred  upon  all.  Admitting 
that  many  of  the  persons  addressed  as  saints  and  elect  shall  not  finally 
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be  saved,  still  these  words  imply  something  more  than  a  change  upon 
th(?  outward  condition ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  oitr  departing  so 
far  from  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  as  to  bring  it  down  to 
mere  external  advantage,  because  the  apostle  was  not  warranted  to 
make  a  distinction  between  those  who  are  predestinated  to  life,  and 
those  who  are  left  to  perish  in  their  sins.  This  distinction  is  one  of 
those  secret  things  which  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  which  he  has  not 
intrusted  to  his  ministers.  They  are  bound  in  charity  to  believe,  that 
all  to  whom  the  external  blessings  are  imparted,  and  who  appear  to 
improve  them  with  thankfulness,  receive  also  that  inward  grace  by 
which  these  blessings  are  made  effectual  to  salvation ;  and  they  have 
no  title  to  separate  any  persons  from  the  society  of  the  faithful,  but 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  open  and  flagrant  tra!nsgressions. 
Such  persons  the  apostle  frequently  marks  out  in  his  epistles ;  and 
he  warns  the  Christians  against  holding  intercourse  with  them ;  but  to 
all  who  remained  in  the  society,  he  sends  his  benediction,  and  of  all 
of  them  he  hoped  things  that  accompany  salvation. 

2.  Although  many  passages  in  the  epistles,  which  speak  of  predes- 
tination and  of  the  elect,  might  seem  to  receive  their  full  interpreta- 
tion from  the  purpose  of  God  to  call  other  nations  besides  the  Jews  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  yet  there  are  places  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  which  intimate  that  he  had  a  further  meaning.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  ninth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and  a  part  of  the  eleventh ;  two 
passages  of  Scripture  which  give  the  greatest  trouble  to  those  who 
deny  the  truth  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  which  have  received  a  long 
commentary  from  Arminius  himself,  and  from  many  Arminian  writers, 
but  which,  after  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  accommodate 
them  to  their  system,  are  fitted,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave  upon  the 
mind  of  every  candid  reader,  an  indelible  impression  that  this  system 
does  not  come  up  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle.  The  ninth  chapter  to 
the  Romans  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  Scripture ;  and  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  the  Calvinistic  system  makes  it  plain.  There 
is  an  obscurity  and  extent  in  the  subject  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties,  and  which  represses  our  presumptuous  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  But  after  reading  that  chap- 
ter, and  the  eleventh,  with  due  care  in  the  original,  the  amount  of 
them,  it  will  probably  be  thought,  may  be  thus  stated.  God  chose 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  out  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  He 
made  a  distinction  in  the  posterity  of  the  patriarch,  by  confining  to 
the  seed  of  Isaac  the  blessings  which  he  had  promised  ;  of  the  twin 
sons  of  Isaac,  Esau  and  Jacob,  he  declared  before  they  were  born, 
that  he  preferred  the  younger  to  the  elder,  and  rejecting  Esau  he 
transmitted  the  blessing  through  the  children  of  Jacob.  In  all  these 
Hmitations  God  exercised  his  sovereignty,  and  executed  his  own  pur- 
pose according  to  the  election  of  grace ;  and  he  made  still  a  further 
limitation  with  regard  to  the  children  of  Jacob.  For  all  they  who 
are  descended  from  the  patriarch,  according  to  the  flesh,  are  not  the 
children  of  promise  ;  all  who  are  of  Israel  are  not  truly  Israel,  or 
the  people  of  God.  The  calling  of  the  nation  of  Israel  is,  indeed, 
without  repentance  ;  and,  therefore,  Israel  as  a  nation,  shall  yet  be 
gathered;  but  many  individuals  who  belong  to  that  nation  shall 
perish.  "  Israel,"  as  the  apostle  speaks,  understanding  by  that  word 
51  4  G 
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all  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  "  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh 
for;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,"  i.  e.  those  who  are  elected 
have  obtained  it ;  a  remnant  is  saved,  while  the  rest  were  blinded ; 
and  in  place  of  that  great  body  of  Israelites,  who  thus  appear  by  the 
event  not  to  have  been  elected,  God  hath  called  a  people  which  before 
were  not  his  people ;  he  is  made  manifest  by  the  Gospel  to  them  that 
asked  not  after  him,  and  through  the  fall  of  a  great  part  of  Israel, 
salvation  is  come  to  the  Gentiles. 

To  all  the  objections  which  human  reason  can  suggest  against  this 
dispensation,  the  answer  made  by  the  apostle  is  conveyed  in  this 
question,  "  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?"  He  represents 
by  a  striking  similitude,  the  condition  of  the  creatures  as  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  him  who  made  them  :  and  he  concludes  all  his  reasoning 
in  these  words,  Rom.  xi.  33 — 36,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  Or  who  hath  first 
given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  ?  For  of 
him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things  ;  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever.  Amen."  In  these  verses,  the  very  principles  which  are  the 
foundation  of  Calvinism  are  laid  down  by  an  inspired  apostle,  and 
applied  by  him  to  account  for  this  fact,  that  of  a  nation,  who  are 
chosen  by  God,  many  individuals  perish  ;  and  the  account  which 
they  furnish  is  this,  that  under  the  declared  purpose  of  calling  the 
whole  nation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  was  a  secret  pur- 
pose respecting  individuals,  which  secret  purpose  stands  in  the  salva- 
tion of  some  and  the  destruction  of  others  ;  while  the  declared  purpose 
stands  also  respecting  the  whole  nation.  If  these  principles  apply  to 
the  peculiar  people  of  God  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  they  may 
be  applied  also  to  Christians,  who,  by  enjoying  the  gospel,  come  in 
place  of  that  peculiar  people,  and  are  so  designed  in  Scripture :  and 
the  apostle  seems  to  teach  us  by  his  reasoning  with  regard  to  Israel, 
that  we  have  not  attained  his  full  meaning,  when  we  interpret  what 
he  says  concerning  the  predestination  of  Christians  merely  of  those 
outward  privileges,  which  being  common  to  all  are  abused  by  many  ; 
but  that  with  regard  to  them,  as  with  regard  to  Israel,  there  is  a  pur- 
pose of  election  according  to  grace  which  shall  stand,  because  they 
who  are  elected  shall  obtain  the  end  which  all  profess  to  seek,  while 
the  rest  are  blinded.  According  to  this  method  of  interpreting  these 
two  chapters,  we  learn  from  the  apostle  that  there  is  the  same 
sovereignty, — the  same  exercise  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God  in  the 
election  of  individuals  as  in  the  illumination  of  nations,  that  both  are 
accounted  for  upon  the  same  principles,  and  that  with  respect  to  both, 
God  silences  all  who  say  that  there  is  unrighteousness  in  him  by  that 
declaration,  which  he  employed  when  he  conferred  a  signal  mark  of 
his  favour  upon  Moses,  "  I  will  have  mercy  upon  whom  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  upon  whom  I  will  have  com- 
pa'=!sion." 

3.  There  are  passages  both  in  the  Epistles  and  in  other  parts  ot 
>Scripture,  which  appear  to  declare  the  election  of  some  individuals 
and  the  reprobation  of  others,  without  any  regard  to  the  nations  to 
which  they  belong.     I   do  not  mean  that  there  are  passages  of  this 
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kind,  the  application  of  which  in  support  of  the  Calvinistic  system  has 
not  been  controverted;  for  upon  a  subject  which  the  Scriptures  have 
left  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  upon  which  they  have  chosen 
rather  to  furnish  incidental  liints  than  a  complete  delineation,  it  is 
easy  for  ingenious  men  to  give  a  plausible  exposition  of  particular 
texts,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  their  own  system.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  all  the  texts  which  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  admit,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  and  fair  criticism,  of  that 
interpretation  which  is  adopted  by  those  who  quote  them :  nor  do  I 
mean  to  hold  forth  as  insignificant  the  objections  made  to  the  Calvin- 
istic interpretation  of  the  texts  which  I  am  now  to  mention.  But  I 
arrange  them  under  this  third  head,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
interpretation  connected  with  that  arrangement  is  the  most  natural, 
and  that  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  support  which  the 
Calvinistic  system  derives  from  Scripture,  they  contain  an  argument 
of  real  weight. 

1.  Our  Lord  calls  the  Christians  ix7>.sxtov,  Matth.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and 
Luke  xviii,  7,  when  this  name  does  not  seem  to  have  any  reference 
to  the  purpose  of  calling  the  Gentiles,  or  to  the  election  of  his  apos- 
tles to  their  office.  The  name  is  given  to  those  Jews  who  had 
embraced  the  gospel  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  were 
distinguished  from  their  countrymen  by  their  faith  in  Christ ;  and  on 
account  of  this  distinction  were  permitted  to  escape  that  destruction 
which  overtook  all  the  rest  of  their  nation.  Now  the  fahh  of  these 
Christian  Jews  is  represented  by  the  name  sxxtxtot,  a  word  which  here 
can  have  no  reference  to  the  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
but  seems  employed  on  purpose  to  remind  them  that  their  faith  flowed, 
not  from  any  exertion  of  their  own,  but  from  the  good  pleasure  and 
appointment  of  God,  who  chose  them  out  from  amongst  their  coun- 
trymen. 

2.  Oar  Lord  comprehends  his  true  disciples,  all  who  are  to  be  saved 
by  him,  under  this  general  expression,  John  vi.  37,  39,rtav65f§tox£oi 
SiSucft /Aoi  o  rtafj^f.  He  applies,  indeed,  in  John  xvii.  the  phrase  ov^  SsSwxas 
iuoo  to  all  the  twelve  apostles,  not  excluding  Judas ;  so  that  their 
being  given  him  by  God  means  nothing  more  in  that  place  than  the 

phrase  used    John  XV.   16,  ovx  veil's  j«s    t^eU^aaOs,  a.Xx''  syu    vfx.a^   c^eXi^urju  ; 

their  designation  and  election  to  the  office  of  Apostles,  without  any 
respect  to  their  personal  character  or  to  their  own  salvation.  But 
when  the  two  chapters  are  compared,  it  is  instantly  perceived  that 
the  same  phrase  is  used  in  diffi^rent  senses ;  because  it  is  said,  John 
vi.  39,  "  this  is  the  Father's  will,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me 
I  should  lose  nothing ;"  whereas  it  is  said,  John  xvii.  12,  "  those  that 
thou  gavest  me  T  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of 
perdition."  Our  Lord's  expression  in  chap.  vi.  being  thus  clearly 
discriminated  from  the  similar  expression  in  chap.  xvii.  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  infallible  salvation  of  all  true  Christians  arise,  from  the 
destination  of  God. 

3.  Acts    viii.    48.     Kat.    iTCo^-tcvaav  otTot  rjriav    tsrayjj.tvoi,    sis  fw»?i'  aiuviov.       AH 

who  oppose  the  Calvinistic  system  understand  t stay fitvot.  to  mean  no- 
thing more  than  the  English  word  disposed,  /.  e.  persons  who  had 
prepared  themselves,  who  were  qualified  by  the  disposition  of  their 
mmds  for  eternal  life.     But  this  use  of  the  word  is  neither  agreeable  to 
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Its  primary  meaning,  nor  supported  by  any  authority.  The  word  pro- 
perly means  set  in  order  for  eternal  life  ;  and  the  ordering  is  marked, 
by  the  passive  A^oice,  as  proceeding  from  some  other  being.  So  the 
powers  that  are,  Rom.  xiii.  l,by  which  the  apostle  means  civil  au- 
thoYity,i"io  tov@sov  terayfitvatfcoi.  'Oaotis  manifestly  a  partitive  of  the 
Gentiles,  all  of  whom  had  heard  the  same  discourse  preached  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch,  and  all  of  whom  iiad  re- 
joiced in  hearing  it ;  and  the  clause  appears  intended  to  account  for 
its  producing  an  effect  upon  some,  of  more  permanent  and  substan- 
tial value  than  the  gladness  which  it  had  produced  in  all.  The  ac- 
count given  is  the  destination  of  God,  who,  having  meant  to  bring 
some  of  them  to  eternal  life,  set  them  in  order  for  that  end,  by  giving 
them  faith. 

4.  There  is  one  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  the 
apostle  uses  the  words  Tt^oo^i^w,  txxsxroi,  Tc^odKHs,  without  seeming  to 
have  in  his  eye  the  difierence  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Rom. 
viii,  28 — 33.  Although  the  twenty-ninth  verse  be  understood  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  this,  that  God  ordained  that  those  who  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose  should  endure  suti'ering  like  Jesus 
Christ,  it  requires  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  following  verses  to  de- 
prive the  Calvinistic  system  of  the  support,  which  it  obviously  derives 
both  from  the  particular  phrase  and  from  the  train  of  the  apostle's 
reasoning.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  first  part  of  tlie  twenty- 
ninth  verse  favoure  the  Arminian  system,  by  making  foreknowledge 
previous  to  predestination.  To  this  the  Calvinists  are  accustomed  to 
give  one  or  other  of  the  following  answers.  They  either  understand 
ft^oiyvu,  to  mean  not  foreknowledge,  but  that  peculiar  discriminating 
affection  of  which  the  elect  are  the  objects ;  or,  answering  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  a  less  captious  and  evasive  appearance,  they  admit  that 
a  perfect  foreknowledge  of  all  that  the  elect  are  to  do  enters  into  the 
decree  of  predestination,  but  they  deny  that  it  is  the  cause  of  their 
election,  because  all  that  is  done  by  the  elect  is  in  consequence  of  the 
strength  communicated  to  them  by  the  grace  of  God.  This  answer 
to  the  Arminian  interpretation  of  Rom.  viii.  29,  leads  me  to  the  third 
head,  under  which  I  arranged  that  support  which  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem derives  from  Scripture. 


Section  III. 

The  various  descriptions  of  that  change  of  character,  by  which 
men  are  prepared  for  eternal  life,  seem  intended  to  magnify  the 
power  and  to  declare  the  efficacy  of  that  grace  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

All  the  passages  usually  quoted  under  this  head  furnish  clear  evi- 
dence of  what  is  called  in  theological  language  grace,  an  influence  of 
God  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning 
seem  to  denote  that  kind  of  influence  which  enters  into  the  Calvinis- 
tic system.  Yet  many  of  them  are  not  decisive  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians,  because  the  Arminians 
find  it  possible  to  give  them  an  interpretation  not  inconsistent  with 
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their  account  of  the  nature  of  that  influence.  Thus  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  quote  that  saying  of  our  I^rd,  "  without  me  ye  can  do  no- 
thing," as  a  proof  that  preventing  grace  is  necessary  to  all  men. 
They  interpret  that  saying  of  the  apostle,  "  faith  is  the  gift  of  God," 
as  only  a  proof  that  without  an  administration  of  the  means  of  grace, 
and  a  moral  suasion  accompanying  them,  none  can  attain  faith ;  and 
they  consider  this  expression  of  our  Lord,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me 
except  the  Father  draw  him,"  as  marking  in  the  most  significant 
manner  that  kind  of  moral  suasion,  of  which  the  Almighty  speaks  by 
the  prophet  Hosea,  "  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands 
of  love."  This  specimen  shows  that  upon  a  subject  so  far  removed 
from  observation  and  experience,  it  is  not  difficult  for  ingenious  men 
to  elude,  in  a  very  plausible  manner,  the  argument  drawn  from  those 
texts,  which  a  person  educated  with  Calvinistic  ideas  considers  as 
unequivocal  proofs  of  his  system.  Yet  there  are  three  kinds  of  pas- 
sages in  Scripture,  which,  when  taken  together,  it  appears  to  me 
almost  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  Arminian  account  of  grace. 

The  first  are  those  which  represent  the  natural  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  attainments  in  knowledge,  and  the  most  distinguished  ad- 
vantages in  respect  of  religion,  as  of  none  avail  in  producing  faith 
without  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  while  his  teaching  is  repre- 
sented as  infallibly  producing  that  effect.  Of  this  kind  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1  Cor.  ii.  14  ;  i.  22,  23,  24  ;  iii.  5,  6,  7.     John  vi.  45. 

The  second  are  those  which  derive  the  account  of  this  inefficacy  of 
all  the  other  means  that  seem  fitted  to  produce  faith,  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature.  This  corruption  is  chiefly  described  in  epistles 
addressed  to  Christian  churches,  composed  of  those  who  had  formerly- 
been  heathens ;  and  the  descriptions  have  a  particular  reference  to  the 
vices  v/hich  abounded  amongst  them  before  they  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith.  But  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  experience 
of  all  ages  may  satisfy  us  that  these  descriptions,  with  some  allowance 
for  local  manners,  for  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  for  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  are  applicable  to  the  general  state  of  mankind.  The 
apostle  begins  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  formal  proof  that  all 
men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  under  sin  ;  and  this  universal  cor- 
ruption of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  although  the  foundation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  by  no  means  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  revelation,  but,  independ- 
ently of  that  authority,  is  established  by  various  incontrovertible 
evidence.  Now  all  the  Scripture  statements  of  this  corruption  imply 
a  moral  inability  to  attain  that  character  which  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. Of  this  kind  are  the  following:  Eph.  ii.  1.  Eph.  iv.  18,  19. 
Rom.  viii.  7,  8. 

The  third  are  those  which  represent  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  removing  this  inability,  by  phrases  exactly  corresponding  to  these 
descriptions  of  the  corruption.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following  :  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  26.  John  iii.  5.  2  Cor.  v.  17.  Eph.  h.  10.  Eph.  i.  19  ;  where 
the  power  exerted  in  quickening  those  who  are  dead  in  sins  is  com- 
pared to  the  power  which  was  exerted  in  raising  Christ  from  the 
dead.     Phil.  ii.  1 3. 

The  Arminians,  considering  the  literal  sense  of  these  passages  as 
subversive  of  moral  agency,  attempt  to  give  such  an  explication  of 
them  as  is  consistent  with  the  Arminian  account  of  grace.  But  if  the 
51* 
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Calvinists  are  able  to  show  that  a  renovation  of  the  powers  of  human 
nature  leaves  a  man  as  much  a  moral  agent  as  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning— that  his  liberty  is  not  destroyed  by  the  action  of  God  upon  his 
mind,  then  there  is  no  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  that  Arminian 
commentary,  which  takes  away  the  propriety  and  significancy  of  the 
figures  used  in  these  phrases ;  but  we  may  preserve  the  consistency 
of  Scripture  and  the  analogy  of  faith,  by  admitting  that  kind  of  influ- 
ence which  corresponds  to  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which, 
although  resisted  at  first  in  consequence  of  that  corruption,  is  in  the 
end  efficacious,  and  which  owes  its  efficacy  not  to  any  quality  that 
the  recipient  possesses  independently  of  divine  grace,  but  to  the  good 
pleasure  and  the  power  of  that  Being,  who  is  as  able  to  quicken  a 
soul  dead  in  sin,  as  to  raise  a  body  from  the  dust,  and  who  declares 
in  Scripture  the  sovereignty  of  his  grace,  by  teaching  us  that  all  other 
means  are  insignificant,  till  he  is  pleased  to  renew  the  soul  which  he 
made. 


Section  IV. 

In  order  to  complete  the  view  of  that  support  which  the  Calvinistic 
system  derives  from  Script^are,  it  only  remains  to  state  the  answer 
which  the  Calvinists  give  to  that  objection  against  their  system,  which 
has  been  drawn  from  the  commands,  the  counsels  and  the  expostula- 
tions of  Scripture,  This  objection,  with  which  all  Arminian  books 
are  filled,  I  shall  present  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whitby,  taken  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  discourses  on  the  Five  Points. 

"  If  conversion  be  wrought  only  by  the  unfrustrable  operation  of 
God,  then  vain  are  all  the  commands  and  exhortations  addressed  to 
wicked  men  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways  :  for  it  is  no  more  in  their 
power  to  do  this  than  to  create  a  world.  Vain  are  all  the  threaten- 
ings  denounced  in  Scripture  against  those  who  go  on  without  amend- 
ment, because  such  threatenings  can  only  move  the  elect  by  the  fear 
of  their  perishing,  which  is  a  false  and  an  impossible  supposition  ;  and 
can  only  move  those  who  are  not  elected  by  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  their  avoiding  the  death  and  ruin  threatened,  although  it  is  to  them 
inevitable.  Vain  are  all  the  promises  of  pardon  to  those  who  repent, 
because  these  are  promises  made  upon  a  condition  which  to  the  non- 
elect  is  impossible." — "  All  the  commands  and  exhortations  directed 
by  God  to  the  faithful  to  persevere  in  well-doing,  all  cautions  to  take 
heed  lest  they  fall  away,  all  expressions  which  suspend  our  future 
happiness  on  this  condition,  that  we  continue  steadfast  to  the  end,  are 
plain  indications  that  God  hath  made  no  absolute  decree  that  good 
men  shall  not  fall  away.  For  as  when  motives  are  used  to  induce 
men  to  embrace  Christianity,  or  to  perform  any  Christian  duty,  these 
motives  contain  an  evidence  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  do  other- 
wise, so  also  when  motives  are  used  to  induce  men  to  persevere  in 
the  profession  which  they  have  undertaken,  they  necessarily  contain 
an  evidence,  that  any  man  who  is  induced  by  them  to  persevere  in 
the  course  of  a  Christian,  had  it  in  his  power  not  to  persevere." — 
"  Can  God  be  serious  and  hi  good  earnest  in  calUng  men  to  faith  and 
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repentance,  and  yet  serious  and  in  good  earnest  in  his  decree  to  deny 
them  that  grace  without  which  they  neither  can  beheve  nor  repent  ? 
If  we  consider  with  wliat  vehemence  and  what  pathetic  expressions 
God  desires  the  obedience  and  reformation  of  his  people,  can  it  be 
rationally  imagined  that  there  was  any  thing  wanting  on  his  part,and 
that  he  should  himself  withhold  the  means  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  do  what  he  thus  earnestly  wishes  they  had  done  ?" 

The  answer  made  by  the  Calvinists  to  all  reasonings  and  interro- 
gations of  this  kind,  appears  to  me  to  consist  of  the  five  following 
branches,  which  I  have  arranged  in  the  order  that  is  most  natural, 
and  which  I  shall  not  spread  out  at  length,  but  leave  to  be  filled  up 
by  private  reading  and  reflection. 

1.  The  Calvinists  say  that  it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  their  doctrine 
to  state  the  efficacy  of  the  grace  of  God  as  superseding  commands, 
counsels,  and  exhortations,  or  rendering  them  unnecessary  with  regard 
to  the  elect.  The  purpose  of  that  grace  is  to  produce  in  the  elect  the 
character  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  salvation.  For  the 
Calvinists,  no  less  than  the  Arminians,  hold  that  the  promise  of  eternal 
life  is  conditional,  suspended  upon  perseverance  in  well-doing.  What 
is  peculiar  to  them  is,  that  they  consider  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition 
in  those  who  are  elected  to  eternal  life  as  depending  upon  the  action 
of  the  Spirit  of  God :  but  the  method  in  which  they  reconcile  this 
action  with  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  implies  the  exhibition  of  all 
the  moral  inducements  fitted  to  act  upon  reasonable  beings ;  and 
although  they  hold  that  all  means  are  ineffectual  without  the  grace 
of  God,  yet  it  appears  to  them  that  when  the  means  of  improving  the 
human  character,  which  the  Scripture  employs,  are  considered  as 
parts  of  that  series  of  causes  and  effects  by  which  the  Almighty  exe- 
cutes his  decree,  the  necessity  and  the  efficacy  of  them  is  established 
upon  the  surest  ground.  Hence  the  Calvinists  do  not  perceive  any 
inconsistency  between  the  promise,  •'  I  will  give  you  a  new  heart," 
and  the  precept,  "  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;"  between 
the  declaration,  "  we  are  God's  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,"  and  the  precept,  which  seems  to  imply  that  we 
are  our  own  workmanship,  "  that  ye  put  off  concerning  the  former 
conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful 
lusts,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  Far  from  perceiving  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  promise  and  the  precept,  they  admire  the  har- 
mony with  which  the  two  conspire  in  the  infallible  production  of  the 
same  end.  For  the  divine  counsels,  commands,  and  invitations  to 
obedience,  by  making  that  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  elect 
which  the  authority  and  kindness  therein  exhibited  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  upon  reasonable  beings,  are  the  instruments  of  fulfilling 
the  divine  intention,  by  conducting  the  elect  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  their  nature,  and  through  the  free  exercise  of  every  Christian  grace, 
to  that  happiness  which  had  been  from  eternity  destined  for  them. 

2,  The  Calvinists  say  that  these  counsels  and  commands,  which 
are  intended  by  God  to  produce  their  full  effect  only  with  regard  to 
the  elect,  are  addressed  indifferently  to  all,  for  this  reason,  because  i* 
was  not  revealed  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  is  it  now 
revealed  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  the  elect  are.     The  Lord 
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knoweth  them  that  are  his :  but  he  hath  not  given  this  knowledge  to 
any  of  the  children  of  men.  We  are  not  warranted  to  infer  from  tlie 
former  sins  of  any  person  that  he  shall  not  at  some  future  period  be 
conducted  by  the  grace  of  God  to  repentance ;  and  therefore  we  are 
not  warranted  to  infer  that  the  counsels  and  exhortations  of  the  divine 
word,  which  are  some  of  the  instruments  of  the  grace  of  God.  shall 
finally  prove  vain  with  regard  to  any  individual.  But  although  it  is 
in  this  way  impossible  for  a  discrimination  to  be  made  in  the  manner 
of  publishing  the  gospel,  and  although  many  may  receive  the  calls 
and  commands  of  the  gospel  who  are  not  in  the  end  to  be  saved,  the 
Caivinists  do  not  admit  that  even  with  regard  to  them,  these  calls  and 
commands  are  wholly  without  effect.     For, 

3.  They  say  that  the  publication  of  the  gospel  is  attended  with  real 
benefit  even  to  those  who  are  not  elected.  It  points  out  to  them  their 
duty  ;  it  restrains  them  from  flagrant  transgressions  which  would  be 
productive  of  much  present  inconvenience,  and  would  aggravate  their 
future  condemnation  :  it  has  contributed  to  the  diffusion  and  the 
enlargement  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  to  the  refinement  of 
manners,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  society  ;  and  it  exhibits  such 
a  view  of  the  condition  of  man  and  of  the  grace  from  which  the 
remedy  proceeds,  as  magnifies  both  the  righteousness  and  the  compas- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  leaves  without  excuse  those  who 
continue  in  sin. 

4.  The  Caivinists  say  further,  that  although  tliese  general  uses  of 
the  publication  of  the  gospel  come  very  far  short  of  that  saving  benefit 
which  is  confined  to  the  elect,  there  is  no  want  of  meaning  or  of 
sincerity  in  the  expostulations  of  Scripture,  or  in  its  reproaches  and 
pathetic  expressions  of  regret  with  regard  to  those,  who  do  not  obey 
the  counsels  and  commands  that  are  addressed  to  all.  For  these 
counsels  and  commands  declare  what  is  the  duty  of  all,  what  they 
feel  they  ought  to  perform,  what  is  essential  to  their  present  and  their 
future  happiness,  and  what  no  physical  necessity  prevents  them  from 
doing.  There  is  indeed  a  moral  inability,  a  defect  in  their  will.  But 
the  very  object  of  counsels  and  commands  is  to  remove  this  defect ; 
and  if  such  a  defect  rendered  it  improper  for  the  Supreme  Ruler  to 
issue  commands,  every  sin  would  carry  with  it  its  own  excuse  ;  and 
the  creatures  of  God  might  always  plead  that  they  were  absolved^ 
from  the  obligation  of  his  law,  because  they  were  indisposed  to  obey 
it.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Caivinists,  that  the  moral  inability  in  those 
who  are  not  elected  is  of  such  a  kind,  as  will  infallibly  prevent  their 
obeying  the  commands  of  God  ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  system,  tliat 
the  Being  who  issues  these  commands  has  resolved  to  withhold  from 
such  persons  the  grace  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  remove  that 
inability.  In  accounting  for  these  commands,  therefore,  they  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  distinction  between  the  secret  and  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  They  understand,  by  his  revealed  will,  that 
which  is  perceptive,  which  declares  the  duty  of  his  creatures,  contain- 
mg  commands  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  their  minds  and  the 
constitution  of  their  nature,  and  delivering  promises  which  shall 
certainly  be  fulfilled  to  all  who  obey  the  commands.  They  understand, 
by  his  secret  will,  his  own  purpose  in  distributing  his  favours  and 
arranging  the  condition  of  his  creatures  ;  a  purpose  which  is  founded 
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upon  the  wisest  reasons,  and  is  infallibly  carried  into  execution  by  his 
sovereign  power,  but  which  not  being  made  known  to  his  creatures 
cannot  possibly  be  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  This  distinction, 
although  the  subject  of  much  obloquy  in  all  Arminian  books,  appears, 
upon  a  fair  examination,  only  a  more  guarded  method  of  stating  what 
we  found  to  be  said  by  tlie  advocates  for  universal  redemption.  Their 
language  is,  that  God  intends  to  save  all  men  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  that  this  intention  becomes  etfectual  only  with  regard  to  those 
who  repent  and  believe.  The  Calvinists,  not  choosing  to  hold  a 
language  which  implies  that  an  intention  of  God  can  prove  fruitless, 
interpret  all  the  cownsels,  and  commands,  and  expostulations,  which 
are  urged  in  proof  of  an  intention  to  save  all  men,  as  expressions  only 
of  a  revealed  will,  but  not  as  implying  any  purpose  which  is  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  When  they  find  in  Scripture  such  general  propo- 
sitions as  the  following,  "he  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting 
life," — "  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sins  shall  have  mercy  ;" 
they  consider  them  both  as  declaring  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  as  deliver- 
ing a  promise  which  is  fulfilled  with  regard  to  every  individual  who 
believes  and  repents  ;  and  as  they  know  that  these  propositions  never 
can  prove  false,  so  it  does  not  appear  to  them  that  there  is  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  general  terms  in  which  the  propositions  are 
enunciated,  and  the  special  grace  by  which  God  produces  faith  and 
repentance  in  those  whom  he  has  predestinated  to  everlasting  life. 

5.  The  Calvinists  say,  in  the  last  place,  that  if  there  is  a  difficulty 
m  reconciling  the  earnestness  with  which  God  appears  in  Scripture 
to  seek  the  salvation  of  all  men,  with  the  infallible  execution  of  his 
decree  that  only  some  shall  be  saved,  this  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to 
their  system,  but  belongs  to  the  Arminian  also.  If  with  the  Socinians 
we  abridge  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  then  his  counsels  and  exhorta- 
tions to  all  men  will  appear  to  us  the  natural  expressions  of  an  anxiety, 
such  as  we  often  feel,  about  an  effect,  of  the  production  of  which  we 
are  uncertain.  But  if  with  the  Arminians  we  admit  that  the  deter- 
minations of  free  agents  were  from  eternity  known  to  God,  then  we 
must  admit  also  that  he  addresses  counsels  and  exhortations  to  those 
upon  whom  he  knows  they  will  not  produce  their  full  effect.  As  he 
sent  of  old  by  Moses  a  command  to  Pharaoh  to  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go,  although  at  the  very  time  of  giving  the  command  he  says, 
"  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  let  you  go  ;"*  as  our  Lord  said  to 
his  disciples,  "  watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,"t 
although  the  whole  tenor  of  the  discourse,  of  which  these  words  are 
a  part,  discovers  his  certain  knowledge  that  all  the  disciples  were  to 
yield  to  temptation,  Peter  by  denying,  and  the  rest  by  forsaking  him  : 
so  the  word  of  God  continues  to  warn  men  against  sins  which  they 
will  commit,  to  prescribe  duties  which  they  will  not  perform,  and  to 
give  t!>em,  in  the  language  of  the  warmest  affection,  counsels  upon 
which  the  obstinacy  of  their  hearts  is  to  pour  contempt.  The  answer 
made  by  the  Arminians  to  the  Socinian  charge  of  a  want  of  serious- 
ness and  sincerity  in  warnings,  precepts,  and  counsels,  uttered  by  a 
Being  who  foresees  their  final  inefficacy,  is  this,  that  it  is  fit  and  pro- 
per for  God  to  declare  to  men  their  duty ;  that  the  perverseness  of 

*  Exod.  iii.  18,  19.  f  Matth.  xxvi.  41. 
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their  wills  does  not  diminish  their  obligations,  and  that  his  foreknow- 
ledge of  that  perverseness  has  no  influence  in  giving  his  counsels  less 
effect  upon  their  minds.  The  very  same  answer  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Calvinists.  For  although  they  infer,  from  the  perfection  of  the 
Supreme  Mind,  and  from  various  expressions  in  Scripture,  that  there 
is  a  decree  by  which  certain  persons  are  elected,  while  others  are  left 
to  perish ;  yet,  as  the  particulars  of  this  decree  are  nowhere  made 
known  to  us,  they  cannot  regard  it  as  in  any  respect  the  rule  of  our 
conduct ;  and  although  they  do  not  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  fol 
low  the  Socinians  in  denying  the  extent  of  the  divine  understanding 
yet,  like  the  Socinians,  they  receive  the  authoritative  injunctions  ol 
the  divine  word  as  the  will  of  our  Creator ;  they  study  to  learn  from 
thence,  not  the  unknown  purposes  of  divine  wisdom,  but  the  mea- 
sure of  our  obedience ;  and  they  say  with  Moses,  who,  in  his  last 
address  to  the  children  of  Israel,  Deut.  xxix.  29,  appears  to  give  his 
sanction  to  the  distinction  made  by  them,  "  the  secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong 
unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words 
of  this  law  " 
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HISTORY    OF    CALVINISM. 


The  history  of  that  system  of  opinions,  now  called  Calvinistic,  ex- 
tends almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  present 
period.  It  is  not  my  province  to  detail  the  names  of  all  those  by 
whom  these  opinions  have  been  held,  the  ages  in  which  they  lived, 
the  books  which  they  wrote,  the  opposition  or  the  encouragement 
which  they  received.  But  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to 
subjoin  to  the  discussions  in  which  we  have  lately  been  engaged,  a 
short  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  opinions  which  were 
the  subjects  of  the  discussions,  during  the  different  stages  of  their 
progress. 

Those  who  hold  the  Calvinistic  system  find  its  origin  in  several  ex- 
pressions of  our  Lord,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  writings  of  Paul. 
Those  who  hold  the  opposite  system  give  a  different  interpretation  of 
all  the  passages  in  which  this  origin  is  sought  for.  The  dispute  is 
not  decided  by  referring  to  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers,  for  they 
express  themselves  generally  in  the  language  of  Scripture  with  much 
simplicity ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  great  critical  talents ; 
and  they  avoid  entering  into  any  profound  speculations.  It  is  not 
ascertained  what  was  the  system  of  Christians  in  the  first  four  centu- 
ries, or  whether  they  had  formed  any  system  upon  this  intricate  sub- 
ject. But  in  the  fifth  century  systems  very  similar  to  those  which 
are  now  held  were  opposed  to  one  another.  The  voluminous  writings 
of  Augustine,  by  whom  one  of  the  systems  was  established,  are  ex- 
tant ;  and  we  learn  the  outlines  of  the  opposite  system,  both  jfrom  the 
large  extracts  out  of  the  works  of  its  supporters,  which  are  found  in 
his  writings,  and  from  other  collateral  testimony.  Although  the  sys- 
tem combated  by  Augustine  was  not  completely  evolved  till  his  day, 
yet  the  principles  from  which  it  took  its  rise  may  be  traced  back  to 
those  philosophical  speculations  which,  in  the  former  centuries,  had 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  attention  of  Christian  writers.  Even  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  some  who  had  been  educated  in  tbe  schools 
of  the  philosophers,  professed  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  learned  Christians  continued  to  increase  in  every  century.  Not 
content  with  the  simple  form  in  which  the  doctrines  of  revelation  had 
been  held  by  their  more  illiterate  predecessors,  these  learned  converts 
introduced  a  spirit  of  research,  a  refinement  of  speculation,  and  a 
systematical  arrangement,  of  which  the  sacred  writers  have  not  set 
an  example.  The  tenets,  which  many  of  these  converts  had  imbibed 
in  their  youth,  and  which  they  were  far  from  relinquishing  when  they 
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assumed  the  name  of  Christians,  were  so  opposite  to  the  truth, — and 
the  pride  of  himian  science,  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  was 
so  hiconsistent  with  that  temper  which  Jesus  requires  in  all  who  are 
taught  by  him,  that  the  gospel,  instead  of  being  improved,  was  in 
various  respects  corrupted  by  this  early  mixture  of  philosophy.  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  in  his  epistles  of  a  dan- 
ger that  Christians  might  be  "  spoiled  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,"*  and  of  "  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called,"!"  he  means 
thht  kind  of  philosophy  which  was  characteristical  of  the  Gnostic 
sects ;  and  it  is  known,  that  in  the  first  three  centuries  the  grossest 
adulterations  of  Christianity  arose  from  the  principles  of  that  philo- 
sophy. 

Many  sects  of  Christians  were  in  this  manner  led  to  account  for 
those  ditlerences  of  human  character  which  have  always  been  ob- 
served, by  holding  that  some  souls  are  naturally  and  essentially  evil, 
being  eitlier  entirely  formed  by  the  evil  spirit,  or  so  completely  under 
his  influence  as  to  be  unable  to  emancipate  themselves;  and  that 
others  derive  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  nature  from  the  good 
Spirit,  as  to  find  no  difficulty  in  preserving  their  integrity.  The  errors 
connected  with  this  physical  discrimination  of  souls  were  combated 
with  much  learning  about  the  end  of  the  third  century  by  Origen, 
who  had  been  bred  in  the  Platonic  school  of  Alexandria,  and  Avho 
brought  from  the  philosophy  there  taught  those  sublime  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  which  do  not  admit  of  independent  power  being  ascribed 
to  a  being  set  in  opposition  to  God.  Pie  taught  that  all  souls  origi- 
nally proceeded  from  the  Deity ;  that  they  were  by  nature  capable 
of  being  either  good  or  evil,  and  that  the  character  which  they  attain 
depends  upon  their  own  free  will, — upon  the  exercise  which  they 
'  choose  to  make  of  the  powers  given  them  by  their  Creator. 

The  very  important  services,  which  the  erudition  and  the  labours 
of  Origen  rendered  to  the  Christian  church,  procured  a  considerable 
degree  of  credit  to  the  most  singular  of  his  opinions  in  the  countries 
where  his  works  were  known.  Various  circumstances  conspired,  in 
the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  to  diffuse  through  the  west  some 
kno  wledge  of  his  writings ;  and  Pelagius,  a  native  of  I3ritain,  who  made 
them  his  chief  study  during  his  residence  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  drew  from  the  doctrine  which  Origen  had  opposed  to 
Manichean  errors,  the  fundamental  position  of  his  system,  that  not- 
withstanding the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  we  are  able,  by  the  powers 
of  our  nature,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
connnands  of  God.  The  report  of  this  system,  which,  from  its  affinity 
to  the  doctrine  of  Origen,  found  with  many  an  easy  reception,  called 
forth  the  exertions  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  He  had 
formerly  written  against  the  Manicheans  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
Pelagius,  who,  in  his  zeal  to  maintain  that  no  souls  were  the  work 
of  the  evil  spirit,  denied  the  present  corruption  of  imman  nature,  had 
gone  beyond  Origen,  and  had  departed  far  from  the  truth ;  and  in  his 
voluminous  works  he  laid  down  a  system  of  predestination  and 
grace,  which,  with  some  little  variety  of  expression,  is  the  same  with 
that  which  we  have  called  Calvinistic.     Augustine  acknowledged 

*  Col.  ii.  8.  f  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
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that  in  the  course  of  his  studying  the  Scriptures  his  sentiments  had 
undergone  a  considerable  change  ;  and  those  who  were  adverse  to 
his  system  affirmed  that  in  his  writings  against  Pelaguis  he  adopted 
many  positions  which  he  had  condemned  in  the  Manicheans.  We 
are  not  botuid  to  defend  the  consistency  of  all  that  Augustine  has 
said :  but  if  his  system  be  founded  in  reason  and  in  Scripture,  it  may 
unquestionably  be  discriminated  from  the  Manichean  system  ;  and 
we,  who  hold  the  Calvinistic  tenets,  think  that  we  are  able  to  make 
the  discrimination.  For  we  consider  the  decree,  by  which  a  wise  and 
good  Being  from  eternity  ordained  all  that  is  to  be,  as  essentially 
distinct  from  that  fate  which  excludes  every  exercise  of  intelligence 
in  iixing  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe ;  and  we  consider  the 
measure  of  evil  which,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  the  Almighty 
Sovereign  permits  to  exist  in  his  work,  as  leaving  unshaken  those 
fundamental  principles  of  religion,  which  are  completely  undermined 
by  the  belief  that  this  evil  originates  from  the  power  of  an  opposite 
spirit  not  under  the  control  of  God,  or  from  an  essential  pravity  in 
matter  which  he  is  unable  to  remove. 

From  the  days  of  Augustine  two  opposite  systems  of  predestination 
have  been  known  in  the  Christian  church,  and  each  of  them  has  had 
able  and  numerous  defenders.  The  system  of  Pelagius  was  modified 
in  the  writings  of  Cassian  and  Faustus;  and,  under  the  less  oifensive 
form  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  it  obtained 
a  favourable  reception  in  the  East,  from  which  it  originated.  But  in 
the  western  parts  of  Christendom,  where  the  writings  of  theJearned 
Augustine  were  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  the  system  which  he 
had  delineated  received  the  sanction  both  of  general  councils  and  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  who  were  rising  by  insensible  steps  to  the 
station  which  they  afterwards  held  :  and  under  this  authority  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Latin  church.  The 
opposite  system,  however,  had  many  adherents,  both  in  Britain,  the 
native  country  of  Pelagius,  and  in  Gaul,  where  Cassian  first  published 
the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  universal 
ignorance  which  overspread  Europe  during  the  succeeding  centuries, 
many  who  professed  to  hold  the  orthodox  faith  were  unacquainted 
with  the  extent  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  Accordingly  we  find 
Godeschalcus,  an  illustrious  Saxon  monk,  persecuted  in  the  ninth 
century  by  his  superiors,  and  condemned  by  some  councils  assembled 
to  judge  him,  for  holding  doctrines  which  seem  to  correspond  in  all 
points  with  the  tenets  now  called  Calvinistic :  we  find  his  memory 
vindicated  by  succeeding  councils,  who  declared  their  approbation  of 
his  doctrine ;  and  we  learn  from  the  history  of  his  opinions,  that  the 
Christian  church  in  those  days,  as  in  all  the  controversies  upon  the 
same  intricate  subject  in  succeeding  ages,  veered  between  two  systems, 
of  which  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  was  most  ably 
defended. 

The  question  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  these  systems,  after 
having  been  buried  for  some  centuries,  like  every  other,  in  the  bar- 
barity of  the  times,  was  revived  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Joannes  Scotus,  the  fathers  of  school 
divinity,  who,  applying  the  language  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  to 
theological  questions,  appeared  to  speak  with  a  precision  formerly 
52 
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unknown,  but  who,  multiplying  words  far  beyond  the  number  of 
clear  ideas,  increased  the  natural  darkness  of  many  subjects  which 
they  pretended  to  discuss.  I  will  not  undertake  the  grievous  and 
worthless  labour  of  explaining  the  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine  was  stated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  monk  of  the  Dominican 
order,  nor  those  in  which  a  doctrine  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
is  now  opposed  to  Augustine  was  defended  by  Scotus,  a  monk  of  the 
Franciscan  order.  The  Latin  church,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
had  become  the  acknowledged  head,  continued  to  be  agitated  by  the 
controversy  between  the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists ;  insomucii  that 
although  that  church  venerated  the  name  of  Augustine,  and  professed 
to  build  its  tenets  upon  his  authority,  individual  writers  were  very 
far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  points  that  are  embraced  by  his  sys- 
tem, and  the  avowed  creed  of  the  church  was  gradually  removed  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  doctrine  of  Augustine. 

When  the  enormous  height  which  the   growing  corruptions  of 
Popery  had  attained  in  the  sixteenth  century  induced  Martin  Luther, 

/a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  to  begin  the  reformation,  he  adhered 
^o  the  principles  of  that  doctrine  in  which  he  had  been  educated  ; 
.  •  and  in  exposing  to  the  indignation  of  mankind  the  shameful  traffic  of 
indulgences,  he  derived,  from  a  system  which  taught  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  a  convincing  answer 
^    to  those  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  concerning  the  merit  of  good 
y    works  upon  which  that  traffic  was  founded.     All  the  parts  of  the 
\     system  of  predestination  which  are  delineated  in  the  writings  of 
*%..,  Augustine  were  taught  by  Luther.     But  Melancthon,  who  was  at  first 
^.     his  colleague,  and   who  succeeded  to  a  considerable  share  of  his  in- 
.,r      fluence  after  his  death,  was  led  by  an  accommodating  temper,  and 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  to  adopt  principles  which  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  possible  to  distinguish  from  the  Semi-Pelagian. 
f        These  principles  entered  into  the  confessions  of  faith  and  apologies 
>^        for  the  cause  of  reformation,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  name 
of  Melancthon  :  they  were  recommended  by  his  authority  to  many 
of  the  earliest  reformers  in   Germany ;  and  they  continue  to  form  a 
part  of  the  creed  of  those  churches  which  are  called  Lutheran. 

In  Switzerland,  the  reformation,  which  had  been  begun  by  Zuin- 
^^.v  glius,  received  the  most  valuable  support  from  the  learning,  the  abi- 

S^^  X  ■'pities,  and  the  industry  of  John  Calvin,  who  settled  at  Geneva  in  the 
^ear  1541,  and  continued  till  his  death  in  1564  a  zealous  and  inde- 
fatigable champion  of  that  doctrine,  which  he  professes  to  have  learned 
from  Augustine.  In  his  Christian  Institutes,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1536,  he  acknowledges  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  that 
God  elected  men  according  to  his  foreknowledge  of  their  conduct,  so 
that  predestination  rested  upon  the  prescience  of  God.  But  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  opinion,  which  he  says  was  both  held  by  the  vulgar, 
and  had  in  all  ages  been  defended  by  authors  of  great  name,  he  lays 
down  that  system  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  in  honour  of  its 
ablest  supporter,  to  call  by  the  name  of  Calvinism  ;  and  such  was  the 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  men  by  his  writings,  and  so  ra- 
pidly were  his  opinions  disseminated  by  the  numbers  who  flocked  to 
the  university  which  he  established  at  Geneva,  that  the  Calvinistic 
system  of  predestination  was  received  by  a  great  part  of  those  Chris- 
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tians  who  left  the  church  of  Rome,  and  even  by  many  who  had  at 
first  embraced  the  tenets  of  Melancthon.  There  came  in  this  way  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  predestination  between 
the  Lutheran  and  the  reformed  churches.  We  apply  the  term  Lu 
theran  to  the  churches  in  the  German  empire,  and  in  the  diiferent 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
Confessio  Augustana,  the  declaration  of  their  faith  presented  by  the 
Protestants  to  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  held  by  Charles  V.  1530,  and  to 
those  explications  which  the  controverted  points  not  particularly 
stated  in  that  confession  received  from  the  subsequent  writings  of 
Melancthon.  We  apply  the  term  Reformed  to  the  churches  in  Ger- 
many, in  Switzerland,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Britain,  in  France,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  whose  confessions  of  faith  comprehended 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  Calvinism.  The  two  words  were  used  in  this 
sense  soon  after  the  days  of  Calvin  and  Melancthon,  and  the  same 
use  of  them  still  continues.  When  we  speak  of  the  reformation,  we 
mean  that  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  with  regard  to  religion,  which  was  accomplished  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  united  labours  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  reformers.  But  when  we  speak 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  we  generally  mean  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Lutheran  ;  and  the  name  implies  that  they  are  considered 
as  having  departed  farther  than  the  Luthera-n  from  the  corruptions  of 
Popery.  There  are  differences  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lu- 
theran Churches  respecting  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  government 
which  it  may  afterwards  occur  to  mention.  But  the  most  important 
difference  in  point  of  doctrine  respects  the  subject  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking ;  the  reformed,  professing  in  their  creeds  and  standards 
to  hold  the  Calvinistic  system  of  predestination ;  the  Lutheran  to  ad- 
here to  tlie  system  of  Melancthon. 

John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  while  he  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  upon  the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government 
which  Calvin  had  established  in  Geneva,  introduced  into  Scotland  all 
the  tenets  called  Calvinistic ;  and  although  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  authentic  standard  of  the  faith  of  our  church,  does  not  pay  any 
deference  to  the  name  or  authority  of  the  reformer — although  the 
ministers  of  this  church  are  not  bomid,  by  subscribing  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  to  defend  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  Calvin,  and  every 
sentence  found  in  his  writings,  yet  the  leading  features  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  church  concerning  predestination  are  avowedly  Calvinistic. 
In  England,  the  first  reformers,  who  appeared  before  the  days  of 
Calvin,  followed  in  worship,  and  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, the  Lutheran  churches  in  which  they  had  received  their  educa- 
tion. But  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, which  are  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  church  of  England, 
came,  after  much  preparation,  to  be  published  with  royal  authority, 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were  held  in  universal  estimation,  were  taught 
in  the  English  universities,  and  were  the  creed  of  the  dignified  clergy 
whom  the  Queen  employed  in  preparing  the  articles.  Accordingly, 
even  those,  who  hold  that  the  seventeenth  article  admits  of  an  inter- 
pretation not  inconsistent  with  Arminianism,  acknowledge  that  it  was 
penned  by  Calvinists,  and  that  the  Calvinistic  sense,  which  naturally 
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occurs  to  every  reader,  was  truly  the  meaning  of  those  who  com- 
posed it.  And  upon  this  ground  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  say 
that  the  two  established  churches  of  this  island,  although  distinguished 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  respectof  discipline,  worship,  and 
government,  were  at  first  united  in  holding  the  same  doctrine  ;  and 
that  the  standards,  which  both  churches  continue  to  require  their  mi- 
nisters to  subscribe  as  the  standards  of  their  faith,  were  originally 
fovuided  upon  Calvinistic  tenets. 

Upon  the  Continent,  where  some  churches  were  Lutheran  and 
others  Reformed,  the  points  in  dispute  between  them  were  brought 
strongly  before  the  public  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  the  writings  of  Arminius,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  Arminius,  although  educated  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Geneva,  had  early  entertained  doubts  concerning  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  predestination ;  and,  after  he  was  admitted  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  any  authority, 
which  he  could  not  lawfully  disobey,  to  teach  that  particular  system. 
He  possessed  that  vigorous  mind,  and  that  acute  understanding, 
which  prepare  a  man  for  deep  investigation.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  rest  in  the  opinions  of  others  ;  and  his  own  conceptions  of  every 
subject  to  which  he  turned  his  attention  were  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  opinions  concerning  predestination,  which  were  at  that 
time  held  in  the  Lutheran  churches,  being  more  agreeable  to  his 
mind  than  the  Calvinistic,  received  from  him  a  scientific  form.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  them  in  that  view  of  the  prescience  of  God  for- 
merly explained ;  and  by  following  out  leading  ideas  through  all 
their  cons(3quences,  he  introduced  that  unity  of  principle,  that  har- 
mony of  parts,  and  that  precision  and  clearness  of  language,  which 
entitle  his  doctrine  to  the  name  of  a  system.  This  system,  recom- 
mended by  the  abilities,  the  eloquence,  and  the  reputation  of  Armi- 
nius, not  only  spread  through  the  Lutheran  churches,  but  made  an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  many  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Calvinism ;  and,  proceeding  from  an  university  founded 
in  one  of  the  Reformed  churches,  it  encountered  at  its  first  appear- 
ance a  most  formidable  opposition.  Arminius  died  in  1609.  But 
the  hold  which  his  principles  had  taken  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  they  were  propagated  by  his  disciples,  excited  much 
connnotion  immediately  after  his  death.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces,  who  held  these  principles,  presented  to  the  States- 
general  in  1610  a  petition  or  remonstrance,  from  which  they  received 
the  name  of  remonstrants,  by  which  they  have  ever  since  been  dis- 
tinguished. It  happened  that  Grotius,  and  other  leading  men  in  the 
States  who  were  at  that  time  in  opposition  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
favoiu'ed  the  principles  of  the  remonstrants.  This  circumstance  natu- 
rally formed  an  union  between  the  house  of  Orange  and  the  contra- 
remonstrants,  or  Calvinists  ;  and  thus  political  interests  came  to  mingle 
their  influence  in  the  discussion  of  theological  questions.  Many  con- 
ferences were  held  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinists,  with- 
out convincing  either  party.  Many  schemes  to  accomplish  a  recon- 
ciliation proved  abortive ;  and  at  length  it  was  resolved  by  the  States 
of  Holland,  to  summon  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the  Protestant 
churches,  after  the  manner  of  the  General  Councils,  which  had  been 
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held  in  former  ages,  where  the  points  in  dispute  might  be  canvassed 
and  decided. 

In  the  year  1618,  there  assembled  at  Dort,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  South  Holland,  deputies  from  the  churches  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, from  Britain,  and  from  many  states  in  Germany,  who  formed 
what  is  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the  name  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  Si/nodns  Dordracena.  The  learned  and  eloquent  Episcopius, 
the  successor  of  Arminius,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  leading  men 
amongst  the  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  to  defend  their  cause.  But 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Synod  proposed  to 
proceed,  Episcopius  and  his  adherents  refused  to  submit  to  the  direc- 
tions which  were  given  them  as  to  the  method  of  their  defence,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  refusal  they  were  excluded  from  sitting  in  the 
assembly.  After  an  hundred  and  fifty-four  meetings,  the  five  articles, 
in  which  the  Arminians  had  at  a  former  conference  stated  their  doc- 
trine, were  formally  condemned  by  the  Synod  as  heretical.  What 
we  call  the  Calvinistic  system  of  predestination,  was  declared  by  a 
confession  of  faith,  founded  on  the  decrees  of  the  Synod,  to  be  the 
orthodox  faith  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands ;  and 
the  catechism  of  Heidelberg,  which  was  originally  composed  by  order 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  for  the  use  of  his  subjects,  and  which  com- 
prehends the  leading  principles  of  the  Carvinistic  system,  was  adopt- 
ed as  one  of  their  standards,  a  method  of  instructing  the  young,  and 
a  directory  for  the  public  teaching  of  their  ministers.  In  consequence 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Arminians  were  excom- 
municated, and  were  at  first  obUged  to  leave  their  possessions  in 
the  United  Provinces.  But  they  were  recalled  in  a  few  years  un- 
der a  milder  administration  of  government :  they  are  allowed  several 
churches  in  different  cities  of  Holland ;  and  they  have  a  college  at 
Amsterdam,  where  there  has  been  a  succession  of  able  men,  Episco- 
pius, Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wetstein  ;  who,  while  they  profess  to 
instil  into  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  their  communion  all  the 
principles  which  Arminius  taught,  have  been  accused  of  approaching 
gradually  much  nearer  to  Socinianism  than  he  did. 

The  consent  given  by  the  British  divines  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod  is  a  proof  that  the  churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  by 
whom  they  were  sent,  adhered  to  the  Calvinistic  tenets,  and  that 
James  I.  who  had  joined  his  influence  with  that  of  the  House  of 
Orange  in  the  convocation  of  the  Synod,  was  disposed  to  favour  that 
system.  One  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  pre- 
destination is  a  small  treatise  written  against  Hoard,  an  Arminian, 
by  Davenant,  one  of  the  deputies  from  England,  at  that  time  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
The  title  of  his  book  is.  Animadversions  upon  a  Treatise,  entitled, 
God's  Love  to  mankind. 

But  although  we  seem  tc  be  warranted  in  considering  the  voice  of 
the  leading  men  in  Britain  as  favourable  to  Calvinism,  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  it  was  not  long  before  events, 
chiefly  of  a  political  nature,  occasioned  a  revolution  upon  this  point 
in  the  sentiments  of  James,  and  of  those  members  of  the  church  of 
England  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  monarchy.  The  long 
cival  war,  and  the  memorable  change  of  government  in  the  seventeenth 
52*  4  I 
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century,  arose  from  the  political  principles  of  men  who  were  rigidly 
attached  to  the  worship,  discipline,  government,  and  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Geneva.  The  friends  of  monarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  attached  to  the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  which  the 
church  of  England  had  derived  from  the  Lutheran  churches :  and  as, 
in  addition  to  these  points  of  difference  upon  ecclesiastical  matters, 
they  held  the  political  principles  of  the  republicans  in  abhorrence,  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  conceive  a  prejudice  against  the  theological 
doctrine  of  these  republicans.  They  unavoidably  felt  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  adopt  a  system  of  predestination  by  which  they  might  be 
allied  more  closely  to  the  Lutheran  churches,  with  whom  they  had 
many  points  in  common,  and  completely  discriminated  from  the  Cal- 
vinists,  with  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  maintain  any  connection. 
Archbishop  Laud,  to  whom  Charles  L  committed  the  direction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Britain,  wrote  a  small  treatise  in  the  year 
1625,  to  prove  that  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  admit  of 
an  Arminian  sense :  the  countenance  of  the  court  was  confined  to 
those  divines  who  favoured  the  Arminian  system ;  and  although  the 
church  of  England  never  publicly  renounced  Calvinism,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  an  attachment  to  that  system  of  doctrine  came  to  be  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  the,  Puritans,  who  derived  their  name  from 
pretending  to  a  more  spiritual  kind  of  worship  than  the  Episcopa- 
lians, but  who  were  known  as  much  by  the  firmness  with  which  they 
held  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  as  by  their  abhorrence  of 
forms. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  the  commotions  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, episcopacy  was  voted  to  be  useless  and  burdensome,  an  assem- 
bly of  divines  was  held  at  Westminster,  "  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  for  vindi- 
cating and  clearing  the  doctrine  of  the  said  church  from  false  asper- 
sions and  interpretations."  What  we  call  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  composed  by  that  assembly,  as  a  part  of  the  uniformity  in  reli- 
gion which  was  then  intended,  and  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  preserve  between  the  churches  in 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  When 
presbytery  was  established  in  Scotland  at  the  Revolution,  this  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  ratified  in  the  Scottish  parliament :  it  afterwards 
received  the  sanction  of  the  treaty  of  Union ;  and  it  continues  to  be 
the  avowed  confession  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  But  in  England, 
when  episcopacy  was  revived  after  the  Restoration,  the  thirty-nine 
articles  became,  as  formerly,  the  standard  of  that  church  ;  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  of  course  set  aside ;  and  the  former  prejudices 
against  some  of  its  doctrines  were  very  much  confirmed  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  attached  to  episcopacy  and  monarchy,  by  their 
abhorrence  of  the  views  and  the  success  of  those  who  had  given  or- 
ders for  its  being  composed. 

The  circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned  explain  the  manner 
in  which  Calvinism  came  to  be  regarded,  by  the  body  of  the  people 
in  England,  as  a  name  nearly  allied  to  republicanism  ;  and  no  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  factions  of  that  country, 
can  entertain  a  doubt  that  political  causes  have  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  disrepute  in  which  that  system  has  been  held  by  many 
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dignified  and  learned  members  of  our  neighbouring  church.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  several  divines  of  that 
church,  who  were  very  much  superior  to  the  weakness  of  being  led 
in  their  theological  creed  by  an  attachment  to  any  political  party, 
have  lent  the  support  of  their  erudition  and  abilities  to  some  miti- 
gated form  of  Arminianism.  Of  this  kind  were  Barrow,  Clarke, 
Whitby,  and  Jortin.  There  were  also  many  wise  and  able  men  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  who  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent the  points  of  difference  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  as 
of  little  importance,  and  who  received  the  name  of  Latitudinarians, 
from  wishing  to  unite  all  true  Protestants  against  the  approaches  of 
Popery,  Of  this  kind  were  Chilling  worth,  Tillotson,  Cud  worth,  and 
Hoadley. 

It  is  farther  to  be  noticed,  that  there  has  long  been  a  general  wish 
in  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  to  consider  themselves  as 
not  fettered  to  any  particular  system  of  predestination  by  the  articles 
which  they  subscribe.  Bishop  Burnet  declares  himself  to  be  an 
Arminian ;  and  after  giving  in  his  exposition  of  the  seventeenth 
article,  with  an  impartiality  more  apparent  than  real,  and  with  some 
degree  of  confusion,  a  view  of  the  arguments  upon  both  sides,  he 
concludes  in  these  words :  "  It  is  very  probable  that  those  who  penned 
this  article  meant  that  the  decree  was  absolute ;  but  yet,  since  they 
have  not  said  it,  those  who  subscribe  the  articles  do  not  seem  to  be 
Dound  to  any  thing  that  is  not  expressed  in  them;  and,  therefore, 
although  the  Calvinists  have  less  occasion  for  scruple,  since  the  article 
does  seem  more  plainly  to  favour  them,  the  Remonstrants  may  sub- 
scribe this  article  without  renouncing  their  opinion  as  to  this  matter." 
He  says,  in  another  place,  "  The  church  has  not  been  peremptory, 
but  a  latitude  has  been  left  to  different  opinions."  And  Dr.  Jortin, 
in  his  dissertation  on  the  controversies  concerning  predestination  and 
grace,  which  was  pubhshed  in  1755,  tells  us  how  far  this  latitude  has 
been  used.  With  a  partiality  to  his  own  system,  and  a  virulence 
against  his  adversaries,  which  often  appear  to  an  excessive  and 
shameful  degree  in  his  writings,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  "  In  Eng- 
land, at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  we  were  much  divided  in  our 
opinions  concerning  the  controverted  articles ;  but  our  divines  having 
taken  the  liberty  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves,  and  the  civil  gov- 
ernment not  interposing,  it  hath  come  to  pass  that  from  that  time  to 
this,  almost  all  persons  here  of  any  note  for  learning  and  abilities, 
have  bid  adieu  to  Calvinism,  have  sided  with  the  Remonstrants,  and 
have  left  the  Fatalists  to  follow  their  own  opinions,  and  to  rejoice 
(since  they  can  rejoice)  in  a  religious  system,  consisting  of  human 
creatures  without  liberty,  doctrines  without  sense,  faith  without  rea- 
son, and  a  God  without  mercy." 

Dr.  Prettyman,  or  Tomline,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  in  his 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  has  given  a  large  commentary  on  the 
39  Articles,  labours  to  prove  that  the  seventeenth  admits  of  an 
Arminian  sense,  and  writes  against  Calvinism  with  the  virulence  of  a 
man  who  does  not  understand  it.  He  has  also  published  a  second 
work,  which  he  calls  a  Refutation  of  Calvinism — a  strange  title  for  a 
book  avowedly  written  by  a  dignitary  of  that  church,  whose  founders 
were  Calvinists,  and  one  of  whose  articles,  prepared  by  them  in  its 
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natural  and  obvious  meaning,  announces  the  characteristioal  doctrines 
of  Calvinism.  I  waited  with  much  iujpatience  for  tliis  book:  but 
was  greatly  disappointed  with  its  contents.  It  contains  hardly  any 
general  reasoning  ;  it  is  chiefly  a  collection  and  exposition  of  texts, 
which  have  been  often  brought  forward  by  Arminian  writers  ;  and  a 
repetition  of  that  abuse  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  pouring  forth 
upon  those  who  differ  from  them.  The  book  has  already  passed  tinongh 
many  editions,  and  meeting  the  prejudices  and  wishes  of  a  great  body 
of  the  English  clergy,  is  extremely  popular  in  England.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  formidable  in  point  of  argument :  and  however  much  it 
may  be  admired  by  those  who  wish  to  believe  the  system  which  it 
professes  to  support,  it  will  not  shake  the  creed  of  any  person  well 
instructed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Calvinism. 

While  therefore  the  members  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  subscrib- 
ing the  Confession  of  Faith,  jEind  themselves  equally  restrained  from 
avowing  Arminian  and  Arian  tenets,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England  continually  use  that  liberty  which  they  consider  as  left  to 
them,  and  think  that  they  adhere  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  their  church, 
when  they  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement,  although  they  disclaim  the  literal  Calvinistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  article.  Amongst  the  ministers  of  the 
established  church  of  England,  there  are  some  who  adopt  this  inter- 
pretation, and  who  upon  that  account  are  called  doctrinal  Calvinists. 
There  are  Universal ists,  who,  without  entering  farther  into  the 
disputed  points,  consider  the  benefit  of  the  death  of  Christ  as 
extending  to  all,  either  by  the  general  resurrection,  or  by  the  general 
offer  of  pardon  upon  easy  terms  ;  and  there  are  others  who  scruple 
not  to  avow  their  attachment  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Arminian 
doctrine. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  the  church  of  Rome  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  would  furnish  an  effectual  antidote  against  theological  con- 
troversy. Yet,  even  in  that  church,  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  have  never  been  decided ;  and  large 
bodies  of  Roman  Catholics  have  received  distinguishing  names  from 
the  tenets  which  they  hold  in  relation  to  these  questions.  The 
church  of  Rome  was  inclined,  by  the  whole  system  of  its  corruptions, 
as  well  as  by  its  antipathy  to  the  first  reformers,  to  adhere  to  the 
Semi- Pelagian  doctrine.  The  council  of  Trent  was  summoned  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  give  a  decent  colour  to  these  corruptions,  and 
to  crush  the  Reformation.  But  the  fear  of  offending  the  Dominicans, 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  restrained  the  council  from 
openly  avowing  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  ;  and  their  decree  upon 
this  point,  like  many  other  wary  decisions  of  that  pretended  oracle,  is 
expressed  with  such  obscurity  and  ambiguity,  as  to  leave  the  matter 
undecided.  The  learning  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  order  arose  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  employed,  from  the  time  of  their 
institution,  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers ;  and  the  term 
scientia  media,  invented  by  Molina,  and  introduced  in  the  year  1588 
into  the  controversy  concerning  predestination,  was  generally  adopted 
by  his  brethren.  The  Jesuits  were  in  this  manner  opposed  to  the 
Dominicans ;  and  the  controversy  has  been  the  occasion  of  many 
distractions  and  convulsions  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  the  autho- 
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rity  of  succeeding  Popes  has  been  unable  to  suppress,  and  which 
their  wisdom  has  not  found  an  expedient  method  of  heahng.  The 
Dominicans  received,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
very  powerful  aid  from  Jansenius,  who,  in  a  book  entitled  Augustinus, 
gave  a  full  and  faithful  picture  of  the  sentiments  of  Augustine,  upon 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  predestination,  and  divine  aid.  This 
exhibition  of  the  sentiments  of  Augustine  demonstrated,  that  the 
Jesuits,  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  a  church  which  professes  the 
highest  veneration  for  that  father,  had,  upon  these  subjects,  departed 
very  for  from  his  doctrine.  The  Jesuits,  who  saw  that  their  credit 
was  in  danger  of  being  shaken  by  this  discovery,  exerted  their 
influence  at  different  times,  in  procuring  from  the  Popes  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  book  of  Jansenius.  His  followers  have  often  endured 
persecution  ;  and  the  boasted  unity  of  the  Roman  church  was  inter- 
rupted, both  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  the 
bitterest  contests  between  those  who,  from  adhering  to  the  interpreta- 
tion which  Molina  gave  of  this  intricate  subject,  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Molinists,  and  those  who,  having  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  from  the  book  of  Jansenius,  are  called 
Jansenists, 

The  private  passions  which  mingled  their  influences  with  the  con- 
troversies relating  to  predestination,  either  in  the  Roman  or  in  the 
Protestant  church,  are  of  no  importance  to  a  fair  inquirer  after  truth. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the  various  forms  of  agitating 
the  same  questions  which  have  presented  themselves  to  us  in  this  short 
review,  without  perceiving,  that  however  strongly  the  human  mind  is 
disposed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  there  is  much  intricacy  in  the 
questions  connected  with  it,  and  little  probability  of  arriving  at  those 
clear  and  short  conclusions  which  may  prevent  future  dispute. 

Hence,  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  there 
are  two  very  important  lessons  that  naturally  result  from  all  our 
researches,  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  minds  of  my  students.  The  first  lesson  is,  that  they 
should  beware  of  engaging  the  people  to  whom  they  may  be  called 
to  discourse,  in  those  thorny  speculations  from  which  they  may  find 
it  impossible  to  disentangle  themselves,  and  where  the  incapacity  of 
perceiving  the  truth  may  engender  errors  very  hurtful  to  their  comfort 
and  their  virtue.  The  secret  will  of  God  appears,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  expression,  to  form  no  part  of  the  business  of  preaching.  Our 
commission  is  to  declare  to  the  people  his  revealed  will :  and  although 
it  may  often  be  impossible  for  us  to  explaiii  particular  passages  of 
Scripture,  or  to  treat  of  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
without  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  yet  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  present  only  those  clear,  unembarrassed  views  of  that 
doctrine  which  naturally  connect  with  practice,  never  to  anmse  the 
people  with  an  account  of  the  abuses  of  the  doctrine,  but  to  say  what 
we  judge  proper  to  say  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  assured  that 
they  shall  learn  no  such  abuse  from  us;  and  to  endeavour,  above  all 
things,  to  leave  upon  their  minds  a  strong  impression  of  these  most 
important  truths,  that  however  certain  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
is  in  general,  the  only  certainty  which  any  individual  can  attain  of 
his  predestination  is  inseparably  joined  with  the  distinguished  exer- 
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cise  of  every  Christian  grace ;  and  that  all  the  hearers  of  the  gospel 
are  required,  both  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  by  the  constant 
tenor  of  Scripture,  to  try  themselves,  whether  they  are  in  the  number 
of  the  elect,  by  the  fruits  of  their  election. 

The  second  lesson  which  naturally  results  from  our  researches  upon 
this  subject  is,  that  men  of  speculation  should  exercise  mutual  for- 
bearance. It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  persons  of  the  most 
enlightened  minds  should  now  differ  upon  points  which  have  divided 
the  opinions  of  mankind  ever  since  they  began  to  speculate.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  consequences  which  may  be  shown  to 
flow  from  any  system  are  held  by  every  one  who  defends  that  sys- 
tem ;  for  he  may  either  not  see  that  the  consequences  arise,  or  he 
may  find  some  method  of  evading  them.  The  Calvinists  are  not 
answerable  for  the  various  abuses  of  their  doctrine  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Fanatics  and  Antinomians  of  different  ages;  for  they  are  able 
to  show  that  in  all  these  abuses  their  doctrine  is  perverted.  Nor  are 
the  Arminians  to  be  charged  with  those  unworthy  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  which  to  many  appear  inseparable  from  their  system;  for  they 
mean  to  place  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  in  the  most  honourable 
light ;  and  it  appears  to  them  that  they  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  that 
they  derive  a  sufficient  excuse  from  the  sublimity  of  the  subject,  and 
the  weakness  of  our  faculties,  if,  in  their  zeal  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  they  seem  to  derogate  from  his 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

While  our  researches  upon  this  subject  suggest  these  two  lessons, 
there  are  also  two  rules  to  be  observed  in  reading  upon  this  contro- 
versy, which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  manner  of  its  being 
handled  in  former  times.  The  first  is,  not  to  form  an  opinion  of 
either  system  from  the  writings  of  those  who  oppose  it,  but  to  do  both 
sides  the  justice  of  considering  what  they  say  for  themselves.  The 
Arminians  and  the  Calvinists  are  very  much  upon  a  footing  in  respect 
of  the  foul  abuse  which  they  have  poured  upon  one  another.  But  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it 
is  a  rule  which  you  may  safely  follow  in  reading  upon  every  subject, 
that  from  whomsoever  abuse  proceeds,  it  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
equal  contempt ;  that  if  it  is  not  a  sure  mark  of  the  weakness  of  the 
reasoning  with  which  it  is  connected,  it  certainly  does  not  make  the 
reasoning  stronger ;  and  that  every  candid  reader  sets  aside  all  the 
expressions  of  mutual  reproach,  which  find  a  place  in  the  discussion 
of  any  question,  as  of  no  avail  to  the  argument. 

The  second  rule  which  is  necessary  in  reading  upon  this  contro- 
versy, is  not  to  think  yourselves  obliged  to  defend  every  position  of 
those  writers  whose  general  system  you  approve,  or  every  view  of 
the  subject  which  they  may  have  presented,  and  to  beware  of  con- 
ceiving any  prejudice  against  the  truth,  because  you  find  it  impossible 
to  adopt  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  friends  of  the  truth.  It  has 
happened  that  many  Calvinists  in  former  times,  with  gloomy  notions 
of  the  Deity,  with  a  slender  knowledge  of  philosophy,  and  with  much 
animosity  against  their  adversaries,  have  exhibited  their  system  in  a 
dress  very  little  fitted  to  recommend  it  to  the  world  :  and  it  is  com- 
mon with  Arminian  writers  to  give  a  picture  of  that  system  in  a 
number  of  the  most  exceptionable  passages  quoted  from  books  of  those 
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times.  This  is  an  art  very  likely  to  succeed  with  men  who  have  not 
leisure  or  capacity  to  inquire :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disres- 
pectful terms  in  which  Calvinism  is  often  mentioned  by  many  shallow 
thinkers,  and  even  by  some  respectable  clergymen  in  the  church  of 
England,  arises  entirely  from  their  having  read  such  quotations,  and 
perhaps  little  more,  upon  the  subject. 

Although  the  style  of  writing  upon  this  controversy,  which  occurs 
in  many  books,  renders  these  rules  necessary,  it  is  our  happiness  to 
live  in  a  more  enlightened  and  polished  age,  when  the  asperity  of 
former  times  is  universally  condemned,  when  the  views  of  men  are 
very  much  enlarged,  and  when  Calvinism  has  formed  an  alliance  with 
philosophy.     The  celebrated  metaphysician  Leibnitz,  who  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  illustrated  and  established  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical necessity,  or  the  perfect  consistency  of  the  freedom  of  a  moral 
agent  with  the  infallible  determination  of  his  conduct,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Calvinism.      There  is  a  small  book  of  his  entitled, 
«  Essais  de  Theodicee,  sur  la  bonte  de  Dieu,  la  liberte  de  I'homme,  et 
I'origine  du  mal,"  which  contains  almost  all  the  principles  upon 
which  I  have  rested  the  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  tenets.     Wolfius 
trod  in  the  steps  of  Leibnitz.     Canzius  published  a  book,  entitled 
"  Philosophiee  Leibnitianai  et  Wolfianse  usus  in  Theologia  per  prae- 
cipua  fidei  capita;"  and  several  systems  of  theology,  written  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  divines  of  the  Reformed  churches 
on  the  continent,  as  Wyttenbach,  and  Stapfer,  and  by  Edwards  in 
America,  have  applied  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolfius  to 
explain  and  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.   These  doctrines,  instead 
of  appearing  liable  to  that  charge  of  absurdity,  which  the  Arminian 
writers  in  all  times,  and  even  in  the  present  day,  have  not  scrupled  in 
opprobrious  terms  to  advance,  now   assume  a  rational  and  philoso- 
phical form,  and  appear  to  be  a  consistent  whole,  arising  out  of  a  few 
leading  ideas  followed  out  to  their  consequences :  while  the  Arminians 
appear  to  be  only  half-thinkers,  who  stop  short  before  they  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  ;  and  although  they  will  not,  like  the  Socinians,  deny 
the  principles,  yet  refuse  to  follow  the  Calvinists  in  making  the  appli- 
cation of  them. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  the  subject,  which  has  engaged 
our  attention  for  so  long  a  time,  by  declaring  it  to  be  my  conviction 
that  the  Calvinistic  system  is  the  most  philosophical.  The  Arminians 
indeed  have  often  boasted  that  all  the  men  of  learning  and  genius  are 
on  their  side,  and  that  those  only  who  choose  to  walk  in  trammels 
adhere  to  Calvinism.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  progress 
of  philosophy  will  gradually  produce  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of 
men  ;  that  those  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  human  liberty, 
and  the  extent  of  the  providence  of  God,  from  which  the  Calvinistic 
system  is  easily  deduced,  although  they  have  not  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  Dr.  Reid  in  his  essays  on  the  active  powers,  will,  even  in 
opposition  to  his  respectable  name,  find  a  place  in  every  system  of 
pneumatics;  and  that  there  will  thus  be  diffused  amongst  calm 
inquirers  a  more  general  impression  that  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
reformers,  with  regard  to  predestination,  admits  of  a  better  defence 
than  it  received  from  them.     It  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  to 
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observe,  that  the  late  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  one  of  the 
profoundest  scholars  that  ever  adorned  the  church  of  England, 
although  he  has  not  adopted  all  the  Calvinistic  tenets,  has  laid  down 
in  the  most  precise  and  satisfactory  manner,  those  principles  from 
which  all  the  tenets  of  Calvin  that  we  are  obliged  to  hold  appear  to 
me  readily  to  flow.  In  a  sermon  upon  providence  and  free  agency, 
he  has  declared  his  conviction  with  regard  to  the  certain  influence  of 
motives  as  final  causes,  in  reference  to  which  the  mind  puts  forth  its 
powers,  and  as  the  means  by  which  God  governs  the  intelligent 
creation ;  and  also  with  regard  to  the  infallible  predetermination  of 
those  events  which  the  Almighty  in  this  manner  accomplishes.  The 
friends  of  Calvinism  require  nothing  more.  We  may  reject  every 
tenet  which  does  not  result  from  these  principles;  and  we  may  solace 
ourselves  under  the  scorn  of  many  superficial  writers  in  the  church 
of  England  who  condemn  what  they  do  not  understand,  with  the 
countenance  of  this  respectable  auxiliary,  who,  without  declaring 
himself  a  partisan,  has  lent  his  assistance  in  clearing  that  strong 
ground  which  every  sound  and  able  Calvinist  will  now  occupy. 


BOOK  V. 

INDEX     OF    PARTICULAR    QUESTIONS    ARISING    OUT    OF 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  GOSPEL  REMEDY, 

AND   OF   MANY   OF   THE  TECHNICAL 

TERMS   IN   THEOLOGY. 


The  fifth  book  is  tlie  conclusion  of  that  part  of  my  course  which  is 
properly  theological,  and  means  to  present  a  short  view  of  many 
particular  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  general  principles, 
and  of  the  technical  terms,  which,  having  occurred  in  discussing  these' 
questions,  now  form  a  part  of  the  language  of  theology.  Some'of  the 
questions  turn  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Remedy ;  much  the  greater 
part  upon  the  Extent  and  the  Application  of  it.  But  none  of  them 
will  require  to  be  handled  with  any  detail ;  for  the  length  to  which 
they  are  spread  out  in  ordinary  systems  is  only  a  repetition  under 
different  forms  of  the  same  principles.  My  object  is  simply  to  furnish 
you  with  an  index  of  the  questions  to  which  they  have  been  applied, 
and  a  vocabulary  of  the  language,  which  has  acquired  a  currency 
amongst  the  writers  upon  that  science  which  you  profess  to  study. 


CHAPTER  L 

REGENERATION — CONVERSION FAITH. 


To  men  considered  as  sinners,  i.  e.  both  guilty  and  corrupt,  the 
gospel  brmgs  a  remedy.  The  remedy  is  of  saving  benefit  only  to 
those  by  whom  it  is  embraced.  It  cannot  be  embraced  unless  it  be 
known  ;  but  it  is  made  known  to  all  to  whom  the  gospel  is  published ; 
and  the  intimation  given  by  publishing  it,  together  with  the  invitation 
and  the  command  to  embrace  it  which  always  accompanies  the 
mtimation,  has  received,  according  to  an  expression  frequent  in  the 
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Epistles,  the  name  of  a  call.  "God  hath  called  you  by  our  gospel  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  2  Thess 
ii.  14. 

The  Arminians  admit  no  other  call  but  that  which  is  common  to 
all  who  live  in  a  Christian  country,  and  which  is  obeyed  or  rejected 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  person  who  receives  it.  But  the 
Calvinists  are  led  by  their  principles  to  make  a  distinction  between 
external  and  effectual  calling,  in  support  of  which  they  quote  these 
words  of  our  Lord, — "Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen."  The 
external  call,  which  is  addressed  to  all  who  live  in  a  Christian 
country,  carries  along  with  it  such  evidences  of  the  divine  original  of 
the  gospel,  so  striking  an  exhibition  of  the  love  of  God  to  mankind, 
and  so  strong  an  obligation  upon  every  reasonable  being  to  attend, 
that  it  aggravates  the  condemnation  of  those  by  whom  it  is  rejected. 
But  finding  men  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  corrupted  in  their 
understandings,  their  will,  and  their  affections,  it  has  not  the  effect  of 
inducing  them  to  embrace  the  remedy,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  operations,  in  their  full 
extent,  are  peculiar  to  the  elect  for  whom  they  were  purchased,  and 
to  whom  they  are  applied  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore  to  them  only  the  external  call  becomes  effectual ;  in  other 
words,  they  only  accept  the  invitation,  and  obey  the  command  given 
them  by  that  call.  The  call  is  rendered  eflectual  with  regard  to  them 
by  the  removal  of  that  corruption  which  renders  it  ineffectual  with 
regard  to  others ; — by  a  change  of  character,  which,  in  respect  of  the 
understanding,  is  such  an  illumination  as  qualifies  them  for  receiving 
knowledge  ;  in  respect  of  the  will,  is  an  influence  so  powerful  as 
effectually  inclines  them  to  follow  the  inducements  that  are  proposed 
in  the  word  of  God ;  and  in  respect  of  the  whole  soul,  produces  a 
refinement  and  elevation  by  which  the  affections  are  determined  to 
the  worthiest  objects.  This  introduction  of  the  principles  of  a  new 
life,  into  those  who  are  considered  as  spiritually  dead,  is  called,  in 
conformity  to  Scripture  language,  regeneration.*  It  is  also  called 
conversion,  a  turning  men  from  that  state  of  mind  and  those  habits 
of  life,  which  enter  into  our  view  when  we  speak  of  human  nature 
as  corrupt,  to  those  sentiments  and  habits  which  proceed  from  the 
Spirit  of  God.f  And  it  is  evident  that  when  a  man  is  thus  converted, 
all  the  obstacles  to  his  accepting  the  invitation  in  the  gospel  cease  to 
exist,  and  the  remedy  there  provided,  approving  itself  to  his  under- 
standing and  his  heart,  is  cordially  embraced. 

Infinite  is  the  number  of  questions  which  have  been  agitated  in 
different  periods  concerning  the  manner  of  this  conversion.  But  as 
there  are  two  extremes  in  the  opinions  upon  this  subject,  in  the  mid- 
dle between  which  the  Calvinistic  system  professes  to  lie,  it  is  easy, 
without  entering  into  any  detail  as  to  the  shades  of  difference  that 
distinguish  particular  opinions,  to  apprehend  the  leading  principles 
of  those  who  lean  to  either  extreme,  and  to  perceive  the  caution  with 
which  the  Calvinists  keep  clear  of  both.  Upon  the  one  side  are  the 
Pelagians,  the  Semi-Pelagians,  and  all  those  who,  under  whatever 

•  John  iii.  3,  5.     2  Cor.  v.  17.     Ephes.  iv,  22,  2.1,  24. 
f  Matth.  xviii.  3.     Acts  iii.  19  ;  xv.  3.     1  Thess.  i.  9. 
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name,  and  with  whatever  modifications,  hold  what  has  been  called 
the  Synergistical  system.  That  system  derives  its  name  from  repre- 
senting man  as  co-operating  with  God  in  his  conversion,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  grace  of  God  as  depending  upon  that  co-operation. 
The  Calvinistic  system  is  directly  opposed  to  this  extreme ;  and  the 
principles  which  have  been  illustrated  afford  an  answer  to  all  the 
forms  which  the  Synergistical  doctrine  can  assume.  Upon  the  other 
side  lie  all  the  degrees  and  shades  of  the  ancient  mystical  theology, 
which  is  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  fanaticism.  The  character 
of  that  theology,  and  the  manner  of  discriminating  Calvinism  from 
an  extreme  to  which  it  seems  to  approach,  are  now  to  be  illustrated. 

The  mystical  spirit  appeared  very  early  in  the  Christian  church. 
Its  origin  is  to  be  traced  not  so  much  to  the  pecuhar  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  as  to  the  alliance  which  our  religion  very  early  formed  with 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  Plato  held  that  the  soul  of  man  is  an  ema- 
nation from  the  Supreme  Mind,  at  present  imprisoned  in  the  body, 
detained  by  its  connection  with  matter,  from  holding  communion  with 
the  Father  of  spirits,  and  exposed  by  the  contamination  of  surround- 
ing objects  to  the  danger  of  being  disqualified  for  returning  to  its 
original.  He  taught,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  by  medita- 
tion and  retirement,  to  disentangle  himself  from  his  present  fetters, 
and  to  prepare  his  soul,  by  a  gradual  emancipation,  for  the  freer  and 
happier  life  which  awaits  it  after  it  is  raised  above  every  thing  ter- 
restrial. This  principle,  when  applied  with  those  qualifications  and 
restrictions  that  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  active  engagements  of 
life,  lays  the  foundation  of  magnanimity,  of  sentimental  devotion, 
and  of  many  exercises  which  contribute  in  a  high  degree  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  mind.  But  the  principle  is  easily  corrupted,  and  pro- 
duces in  men  of  warm  imaginations,  of  constitutional  indolence,  or 
of  feeble  spirits,  a  variety  of  abuse,  hurtful  both  to  society  and  to  the 
character  of  the  individual.  It  was  adopted  in  the  third  century  by 
Origen,  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Platonic  school.  Finding  a  ready 
admission  with  many  learned  Christians  who  had  been  educated  in 
that  school,  and  being  diffused  by  the  credit  of  Origen's  writings 
through  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world,  it  early  began  to  pro- 
duce those  corruptions,  which,  under  different  names,  and  with  very 
different  effects,  have  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 

From  this  Platonic  principle,  incorporated  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  proceeded  the  whole  race  of  hermits  and  monks,  who, 
beginning  with  Paul  the  hermit  in  the  third  century,  spread  over  all 
parts  of  Christendom,  and  have  left  traces  of  their  existence  in  every 
land.  Some  lived  in  solitude  ;  others  in  small  societies ;  but  all  pro- 
fessed, by  a  life  of  abstemiousness,  mortification  and  penance,  to  raise 
their  souls  to  a  more  intimate  communion  with  the  Deity  than  is 
granted  to  ordinary  men.  From  the  same  principle  proceeded  the 
pretences  to  immediate  inspiration,  assumed  by  men,  who,  continuing 
to  live  in  the  world,  were  conceived  to  be  in  this  manner  exalted  above 
their  neighbours,  as  the  favourites  of  heaven. 

It  is  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  mark  the  shades  of 
difference  between  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Mystics,  the  pre- 
tended theurgy  or  magic  of  the  followers  of  Paracelsus,  the  bloody, 
turbulent,  levelling  spirit  which  appeared  in  Germany  at  the  time  of 
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the  Reformation,  the  peaceful  submissive  spirit  of  the  Quakers,  who 
arose  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  presumptuous  famiharity  in  the 
language  and  tenets  of  Antonia  Bourignon,  against  which  our  church 
guards  her  ministers  under  the  name  of  Bourignionism,  and  the  blas- 
phemous incomprehensible  jargon  of  Jacob  Behmen.  Whatever 
were  their  points  of  difference,  they  all  agreed  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  fanaticism,  the  pretending  to  such  an  immediate  communication 
with  the  Deity  as  furnished  an  inward  light,  to  the  guidance  of  which 
they  resigned  themselves. 

Some  fanatics  have  approached  so  near  to  deistical  principles,  as  to 
believe  that  there  is  an  inward  light  common  to  all  men,  and  suffi- 
cient, without  any  extraordinary  revelation,  to  bring  those  who  follow 
it  to  eternal  life.  "  Others,  among  whom  is  the  celebrated  Barclay,  the 
author  of  the  apology  for  the  Quakers,  treading  in  the  steps  of  the 
advocates  for  universal  redemption,  consider  this  inward  light  as  one 
of  the  benefits  of  the  gospel,  procured  for  mankind  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  but  extending  to  all  in  every  country,  whether 
they  have  heard  of  the  gospel  or  not,  and  given  with  equal  liberality 
to  every  man  to  be  excited  and  improved  by  his  own  endeavours. 
And  there  are  fanatics,  who,  adhering  to  the  Calvinistic  ideas,  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  consider  this  inward  light  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  elect.  The  ancient  mystics,  who  had  learned  in  the 
Platonic  school  to  regard  the  Son  as  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  the 
Father,  and  to  call  him  by  the  names,  t"?'  fot^«'  considered  the  inward 
light  vouchsafed  to  men  as  a  portion  of  this  reason  or  wisdom,  an 
emanation  from  Christ  the  true  light ;  and  many  modern  fanatics,  re- 
taining this  idea,  although  ignorant  of  the  philosophical  language 
from  which  it  arose,  and  applying  it  to  the  Scripture  phrases,  "Christ 
dwelling  in  us,  Christ  formed  in  us,"  are  accustomed  to  call  the  in- 
ward light  to  which  they  pretend,  the  hidden  Christ,  or  the  Christ 
within  :  while  other  fanatics,  who,  with  the  generality  of  Christians, 
regard  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  distinct  person,  the  fountain  and  distri- 
buter of  spiritual  influences,  mean  by  the  inward  light  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  upon  the  mind.  But  whether  the  inward  light  be  con- 
ceived as  proceeding  from  the  action  of  the  Spirit  or  the  inhabitation 
of  the  Son, — whether  it  be  conceived  as  the  portion  of  all  men,  or  as 
peculiar  to  the  favourites  of  heaven,  this  is  the  general  character  of 
what  we  call  fanaticism,  that  the  inward  light  is  understood  to  be  a 
perfect  guide  to  those  who  enjoy  it,  and  the  only  guide  which  they 
are  obliged  to  follow.  Religion,  with  them,  consists  entirely  of  feel- 
ing, an  inexpressible  delight,  which  supei^edes  or  renders  in  a  great 
measure  insignificant,  every  thing  external.  It  appears  to  them  of 
little  importance  whether  the  understanding  be  informed,  provided 
the  heart  be  touched.  They  are  more  solicitous  about  the  allegorical 
sense  which  the  Scriptures  may  receive,  than  about  the  facts  or  rea- 
sonings contained  in  them.  They  consider  Christ  without,  or  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  precepts  delivered  in  his 
own  discourses  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  as  furnishing  a  direc- 
tory of  a  very  inferior  kind  to  Christ  within  them.  They  undervalue 
the  ordinances  of  religion ;  they  think  it  better  patiently  to  wait  for 
the  illapse  of  the  Spirit  than  to  make  any  exertion  of  their  own ;  and 
they  rank  the  most  punctual  performance  of  the  great  duties  of  justice 
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and  benevolence  very  far  below  certain  sentiments  and  emotions,  by 
which  they  consider  the  Deity  as  manifesting  himself  to  their  souls 
as  vouchsafing  of  his  special  love  a  revelation  not  granted  to  other' 
men,  and  as  maintaining  that  communion  with  them  by  which  thev 
are  effectually  called,  separated  from  sinners,  and  made  partakers  of 
a  divine  nature.  ^ 

This  is  fanaticism,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  some  societies,  both 
of  ancient  and  of  modern  date,  and  some  tincture  of  which  may  often 
be  met  with  among  those  who  belong  to  the  established  church      It 
IS  a  very  dangerous  spirit,  because  it  tends  to  substitute,  in  place  of 
hat  clear,  precise  rule,  which  the  word  of  God  delivers  to  all,  some- 
thing  which  is  undefined  and  unknown,  something  which,  depending 
m  a  great  measure  upon  bodily  constitution,  is  very  much  what  everv 
man  chooses  to  make  it.     It  tends  to  beget  presumption  in  men  of 
warm  iniaginations,  and  the  deepest  despair  in  persons  of  feeble 
spirits  and  of  constitutional  melancholy.    It  nourishes  arrogance,  and 
a  contempt  of  others ;  and  it  has  often  relaxed  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rality, by  holding  forth  an  ideal  perfection,  a  spiritual  communion,  an 
approach  of  the  soul  to  God,  as  better  than  the  calm  and  uniform 
performance  of  those  things  which  are  good  and  profitable  to  men 
t.  J?,i^°^/ery  great  importance  that  those,  who  declare  their  assent 
to  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  who  are  bound  to  make  that  system 
the  rule  of  their  public  teaching,  should  not  confound  it  with  fanati- 
cism but  should  perceive  the  clear  and  strong  line  by  which  the  two 
are  discriminated.     Calvinism  adopts  as  one  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  an  immediate  action  of  God  upon  the  soul,  and  in  this  resoect 
It  appears  to  agree  with  fanaticism.     But  the  distinction  is  this  •  that 
immediate  action  of  God,  upon  which  Calvinism  proceeds,  is  such  an 
action  as  restores  the  whole  nature  of  man ;  not  merely  eicitin-  sen- 
timents and  emotions,  but  conveying  light  to  his  undeiiandin-^nvi- 
goratmg  his  powers  of  action,  and  calling  forth  into  exercise  al!  those 
principles  which  unite  in  forming  the  constitution  of  a  reasonable  and 
moral  agent      This  action  is  conceived  to  be  so  e?¥tirely  the  work  of 
God,  as  to  admit,  at  the  time  of  its  being  first  exerted,  of  no  co-opera- 
tion from  the  being  whose  nature  is  restored ;  and  hence  the  Calvin- 
istic sys  em  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pe- 
lagian doctrine.     But  the  very  purpose  of  the  acdon  is  to  give  the 
being  who  is  restored  the  capacity  of  co-operating  in  the  production 
Pvhh?1  Kr^^""'  '"'"^  "  accomplished  by  various  means  which  are 
exhibited,  that  they  may  operate  upon  him  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  nature,  and  bj  various  exertions  which,  being  the  effect  of  the 
restoration  of  his  taculties  through  the  grace  imported  to  him,  have 
no  worth  or  value  except  what  they  derive  froin  that  grace,  bit  stiU 
are  as  much  his  own  exertions,  as  if  they  had  been  performed  by  the 
original  unassisted  powers  of  his  nature.     In  this  kiiid  of  action  fhere 
is  no  danger  of  delusion  ;  no  disjunction  of  emotion  from  knowledge, 
for  the  heart,  is  addressed  through  the  understanding  ;  no  encourage- 
ment to  undervalue  the  word  of  God  and  the  ordinances  of  religion 
for  these  are  the  means  by  which  the  Spirit  operates;  no  temptation 
to  neglect  the  duties  of  morality,  for  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  Sp  Ht 
And  thus  ^Calvinism  is  manifestly  discriminated  from  fanaticism,  by 
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the  nature  and  the  effects  of  that  action  which  it  represents  the  Fa- 
ther of  Spirits  as  exerting  upon  the  soul. 

It  is  readily  admitted  by  the  Calvinists,  that  God  may  act  upon  the 
mind  of  man  in  what  manner  he  pleases ;  and  the  account  which 
they  give  of  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  elected,  but  who  by 
their  situation  are  excluded  from  the  outward  means  of  conversion, 
discovers  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace  is  un- 
limited. For  as  they  hold  that  God,  who  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  providence  makes  use  of  means,  is  free  to  work  without,  above, 
and  against  them  at  his  pleasure  ;  so  they  hold  also  that  elect  n^fants, 
and  other  elect  persons  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called 
by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  "  are  regenerated  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth."  But 
while  the  Calvinists,  according  to  their  own  principles,  consider  the 
Almighty  as  in  no  respect  restrained  by  the  means  which  he  himself 
has  appointed,  they  consider  the  use  of  outward  means  as  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  procedure  in  converting  those  who  are  within  their 
reach,  as  appointed  with  wisdom,  and  as  deriving  from  his  appoint- 
ment an  authority  which  renders  it  unwarrantable  and  presumptuous 
in  any  person  to  set  up  a  private  rule  in  preference  to  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  Confession  of  Faith  declares  that  nothing  is,  at  any 
time,  to  be  added  to  the  Scriptures,  whether  by  new  revelations  of 
the  Spirit,  or  traditions  of  men ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Judge,  by 
which  all  private  spirits,  all  pretences  to  inward  illumination,  are  to 
be  examined,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  m  the 
Serin  tures.* 

When  we  attend  to  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  to  which  we 
are  directed  as  the  Judge  by  which  all  private  spirits  are  to  be  exa- 
mined, we  find  it  opposite  to  fanaticism.  In  Scripture  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness  are  delivered  ;  facts  are  related  with  minuteness ; 
evidence  is  distinctly  proposed  ;  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the  under- 
standing ;  ordinances  are  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  precepts 
are  given  for  the  direction  of  all ;  and  men  are  conducted  as  rational 
beings,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  powers,  to  that  temper  of  mind 
and  fhose  actions  which  are  connected  with  salvation. 

The  general  strain  of  Scripture  is  so  opposite  to  fanaticism,  that  it 
appears  at  first  sight  to  favour  the  Pelagian  or  Semi-Pelagian  doc- 
trine. We  meet  everywhere  with  commands,  as  if  the  being  ad- 
dressed were  able  to  obey  them ;  with  counsels,  as  if  nothing  more 
than  moral  suasion  were  necessary  to  overcome  his  unwillingness ; 
with  various  expressions  of  the  connexion  between  his  duty  and  his 
happiness,  as  if  his  everlasting  condition  depended  upon  his  own  ex- 
ertions. These  conclusions  indeed  are  soon  found  to  be  too  hasty, 
because  we  meet  also  with  descriptions  of  his  condition,  which  imply 
that  he  is  of  himself  unable  to  do  anything,  and  with  promises  of  a  su- 
pernatural influence,  which  is  represented  as  the  only  sufficient  cause 
of  his  conversion.  But  we  must  not,  in  our  zeal  against  Pelagianism, 
allow  these  descriptions  and  promises  to  drive  us  into  fanaticism,  for 
vhen  we  render  the  commands,  the  counsels,  and  the  promises  un- 

•  Confession  of  Faith,  i.  6,  10. 
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meaning.  The  true  medium  between  the  two  extremes  is  that  which 
the  Calvmists  endeavour  to  hold,  when  they  consider  a  man  who  is 
regenerated  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  restored  to  the  full  possession  and 
the  renewed  exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  to  a  state  in  which  truth  illu- 
mmates  his  mind,  the  influence  of  moral  inducements  is  felt  the  exer- 
cises of  devotion  conspire  with  education  and  moral  discipline  in  re- 
limnghis  diameter,  the  worthiest  objects  engage  his  aff-ections,  the 
most  honourable  and  useful  employments  fill  up  his  time,  and  he  is 
led,  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  his  reasonable  nature  and  with 
the  condition  assigned  him  in  this  world,  to  that  happiness  which  is 
prepared  for  him  in  another. 

Tiie  views  which  have  been  given  are  the  best  preserv^ftive  against 
that  spirit  which  we  call  fanaticism.  For  according  to  these  views, 
that  cordial  acceptance  of  the  eospel  remedy,  which  is  known  in 
theological  language  by  the  name  of  faith,  although  the  fruit  of  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  attained  by  the  same  rational  procedure 
as  any  other  abiding  sentiment.  The  word  of  God,  the  ordinances 
ot  religion,  the  opportunities  of  information  and  improvement,  habits 
of  attention  and  docility,  the  dispositions  of  a  good  and  honest  heart, 
and  the  virtues  of  an  active  life,  ail  have  their  proper  value,  and  con- 
spire in  their  place,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God  from 
whom  they  proceed,  to  the  eff-ectual  application  of  that  remedy  which 
his  love  has  provided. 

According  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  the  faith  which  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  God  upon  the  soul,  is  not  a  sudden  impulse,  a  solitary 
act,  a  transient  emotion,  but  a  habit  or  permanent  state  of  mind  pro'- 
ceeding  upon  many  previous  acts,  and  embracing  many  kindred  dis- 
positions.    As  It  imphes  an  exercise  of  the  understanding  illuminated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  supposes  previous  knowledge;  a  knowledge 
of  the  focts  which  constitute  the  history  of  our  religion,  of  the  aro-fi- 
ments  vvhich  constitute  the  evidence  of  it,  of  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts which  constitute  the  substance  of  it.     Hence  arises  the  propripty 
of  that  instruction  continually  addressed  by  the  reading  and  preachin- 
of  the  word  to  those  in  whom  faith  may  be  produced.     Hence  wt 
condemn  both  the  bUnd  implicit  faith,  which  the  church  of  Rome 
requires  by  human  authority  from  those  whom  she  studies  to  keep  in 
ignorance;  and  also  that  contempt  of  knowledge,  and   that  entire 
dependence   upon   present   emotions   which   are    the   characters   of 
anaticism.     And  in  thus  representing  faith  as  a  rational  act,  we  fol- 
ow  the  direction  of  our  Lord,  who  commands  Christians  to  "search 
he  Scriptures;"*  and  the  direction  of  Peter,  who  exhorts  them  to 
be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  a  reason 
ot  the  hope  that  is  in  them."t 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  our  religion,  and  an  assent  upon  evidence 
o  its  truth  is  not  the  whole  of  faith.  For  the  gospel  does  not  con- 
tain general  propositions,  which  may  be  supposed  to  find  at  all  times 
a  ready  admission  into  a  speculative  mind,  and  concerning  which 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  perceive  that  they  are  true;  but  its 
peculiar  character  being  this,  that  it  brings  a  remedy  for  the  present 

»  John  V.  39.  I   1  Pet,  j^    ^^ 
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State  of  moral  evil,  the  mind,  according  to  the  view  of  human  nature 
upon  which  the  Calvinistic  system  proceeds,  is  not  disposed  to  accept 
of  the  remedy  until  a  change  upon  the  will  and  the  aftections  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  faith  stands  opposed  to  that 
love  of  sin  which  produces  an  aversion  to  the  remedy,  to  that  love 
of  the  world  which  produces  an  indifference  about  it,  to  that  pride 
and  self-confidence  which  make  it  appear  unnecessary ;  and  faith 
implies  what  our  Lord  calls  "  a  good  and  honest  heart,"  humbleness 
of  mind,  poverty  of  spirit,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
all  those  moral  dispositions,  which  lead  us  with  cordiality  and  thank- 
fulness to  embrace  that  method  of  being  delivered  from  the  evils  of 
sin  which  tHfe  gospel  reveals.  Hence  arises  the  propriety  of  the  many 
exhortations  to  faith  which  the  Scriptures  contain,  and  which  the 
preaching  of  the  word  conunually  enforces  ;  hence,  too,  the  propriety 
of  representing  faith  in  Christ  as  a  duty,  for  the  neglect  of  which  men 
are  justly  condemned,  while  in  other  places  it  is  called  the  gift  of  God. 
For  as  the  exhortations  to  faith  are  one  of  the  instruments  employed 
in  producing  that  change  out  of  which  it  arises,  so  the  want  of  those 
moral  dispositions  with  which  it  is  connected  is  a  proof  of  that 
depravity  of  mind,  which,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  is,  to 
every  intelligent  being  who  observes  it,  an  object  of  the  highest  moral 
disapprobation. 

As  the  Greek  word  rendered  faith,  rtians,  is  a  general  term,  denoting 
in  its  primary  meaning  persuasion,  or  credit  given  to  testimony,  and 
admitting  of  various  applications,  it  is  not  always  used  in  Scripture 
in  that  precise  and  full  sense  which  has  now  been  stated.  Divines 
are  accustomed  to  enumerate  four  kinds  of  faith.  The  faith  of  miracles, 
or  that  persuasion  of  the  power  of  their  master,  and  that  immediate 
impulse  which  enabled  many  of  the  first  Christians  to  perform,  in  his 
name,  works  far  exceeding  human  strength  ;  a  kind  of  faith,  which 
is  expressly  declared  in  Scripture  to  have  no  natural  connexion  with 
moral  qualifications,  and  to  give  no  assurance  of  salvation.  "  Though 
I  have  all  faith,"  says  Paul,  "so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
liave  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."*  Historical  faith,  or  the  assent  given 
to  truths,  the  evidence  of  which  the  understanding  is  unable  to  resist. 
So  it  is  said,  that  "■  the  devils  believe  and  tremble  ;"t  and  it  is  con- 
ceived that  a  man  may  be  able  to  give  the  most  distinct  exposition  of  the 
arguments  for  Christianity,  and  the  most  satisfying  solution  of  every 
objection,  while  in  his  will  and  affections  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Temporary  faith,  or  those  emotions  of  admiration,  joy,  and 
gratitude,  and  those  purposes  of  obedience  which  are  excited  by  the 
counsels  or  promises  of  Scripture,  or  by  particular  exhibitions  of  the 
grace  of  the  gospel.  Of  this  kind  is  the  faith  described  by  our  Lord 
in  one  part  of  his  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  sower;  the  faith  of 
many  who  followed  him,  of  whom  it  is  said  at  some  times  that  they 
believed,  although  their  conduct  discovers  that  they  retained  all  their 
evil  passions :  and  the  faith  of  a  great  part  of  the  hearers  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  are  not  wholly  unmoved  by  the  calls  which  they  receive, 
because  the  sentiments  of  human  nature  are  not  obliterated  from  their 
breasts,  and  yet  upon  whose  conduct  these  calls  do  not  appear  to  have 
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any  abiding  influence.  Saving  faith,  which  is  considered  by  the 
Arminians  as  distinguished  from  temporary  faith  only  by  its  duration. 
Faith,  according  to  their  system,  originates  in  the  favourable  recep- 
tion which  the  mind  gives  to  the  grace  of  God.  When  it  is  lost  by  a 
change  upon  the  character  of  him  in  whom  it  was  begun,  it  appears 
to  be  temporary ;  when  it  continues  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  it 
appears  to  be  saving.  But  the  Calvinists  are  led  by  their  principles 
to  consider  saving  faith  as  of  a  different  species  from  that  which  is 
temporary  ;  as  originating  in  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
those  in  whom  he  carries  his  purpose  into  execution ;  as  a  principle 
which  cannot  be  lost,  and  whose  fruit  endures  to  everlasting  life.  As 
it  presupposes  knowledge  and  assent  to  the  revelation  of  the  gospel, 
it  has  a  respect  to  all  the  parts  of  that  revelation  ;  and  as  it  implies  a 
firm  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  God  in  general,  it  has  a  special 
regard  to  that  declaration  which  is  characteristical  of  the  gospel,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  "  This  saying," 
every  one  that  believeth  in  Christ  to  the  saving  of  his  soul  accounts 
"faithful,"  i.  e.  deserving  credit,  "and  worthy  of  all  acceptation," 
i.  e.  deserving  to  be  cordially  and  thankfully  embraced.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  saying  has  been  6ften  expressed  by  the  following  phrases, 
all  of  which  derive  some  countenance  from  Scripture ;  resting  upon 
Christ,  laying  hold  of  him,  flying  for  refuge  to  him,  coming  to  him, 
trusting  in  him,  receiving  him.  From  the  poverty  of  language,  all 
these  expressions  are  figurative,  and  consequently  liable  to  abuse. 
But  provided  the  figure  contained  in  them  be  not  tortured,  and  pro- 
vided it  be  always  remembered  in  the  use  of  them  that  faith  in  Christ 
does  not  omit  any  part  of  the  revelation  concerning  him,  but  embraces 
his  whole  character,  they  may  serve  to  mark  with  significancy  and 
precision  that  state  of  mind,  and  those  sentiments  which  are  the  first 
fruit  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


JUSTIFICATION. 


Upon  the  condition  of  those  in  whom  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
produces  saving  faith,  there  is  a  change  which  in  Scripture  is  called 
justification;  and  that  notion  of  justification  by  faith  which  arises  out 
of  the  Catholic  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  and  the 
Calvinistic  tenets  concerning  the  extent  and  the  application  of  it,  may 
be  thus  shortly  stated. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  endured  in  the  stead  of  those 
whom  God  from  eternity  decreed  to  bring  to  salvation;  their  sins  were 
imputed  to  him  as  their  substitute,  and  he  bore  them  in  his  body  on 
the  tree.  In  all  that  he  suffered  and  did  there  was  a  merit,  which  the 
apostle,  Rom.  v.  18.  calls  «v  Sixattojito,  one  righteousness,  and  upon 
account  of  which  he  says,  1  Cor.  i.  30,  X^totoj  eysvr]6rj  rji^iv  fiixawuwjj. 
When  those  for  whom  Christ  suffered  believe  on  him,  this  righteous- 
ness is  imputed  to  them,  i.  e.  counted  as  theirs  in  the  judgment  of  God. 
Considered  in  themselves  they  are  guilty  and  deserve  to  suffer,  but  by 
means  of  the  imputation  of  this  righteousness  they  are  completely  ac- 
quitted from  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins,  because  it  was  endured 
for  them  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  they  acquire  a  right  to  eternal  life,  be- 
cause it  was  purchased  for  them  by  his  obedience.  According  to  the 
notion  now  stated  justification  is  purely  a  forensic  act,  i.  e.  the  act  of  a 
judge  sifting  in  the  forum,  the  place  of  judgment,  in  which  the  supreme 
ruler  and  judge,  who  is  accountable  to  none,  and  who  alone  knows 
the  manner  in  which  the  ends  of  his  universal  government  can  best 
be  attained,  reckons  that  which  was  done  by  the  substitute  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
substitute ;  and  not  upon  account  of  any  thing  done  by  them,  but 
purely  upon  account  of  this  gracious  method  of  reckoning,  grants  them 
the  full  remission  of  their  sins.  In  this  forensic  sense  of  the  word  we 
understand  the  apostle  to  say,  Rom.  iii.  26,  that  God  is  "the  justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus;  and  Rom.  iv.  5,  that  "to  him  that  work- 
eth  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness,"  or  as  in  the  6th  verse,  "  God  imputeth," 
reckoneth  to  him,  "  righteousness  without  works." 

This  is  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  was 
preached  by  all  the  first  reformers,  which  they  thought  they  derived 
from  Scripture,  and  which  they  opposed  with  zeal  and  with  success 
to  the  following  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  upon  which  a  great 
part  of  the  corruptions  of  that  church  appeared  to  them  to  rest. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  justification  was  considered 
not  as  a  forensic  act,  altering  the  condition  of  those  who  believe,  but 
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as  an  infusion  of  righteousness  into  their  souls,  making  them  internally 
and  personally  just.  It  was  in  this  way  equivalent  to  what  we  call 
sanctification  ;  and  two  things,  which  we  consider  as  connected  by  an 
indissoluble  bond,  yet  as  totally  distinct  from  one  another,  were  con- 
founded. By  this  confusion  the  remission  of  sins  was  understood  to 
comprehend  taking  away  the  stain  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  and  the 
merit  of  the  sufferings  and  obedience  of  Christ  was,  in  this  sense, 
understood  to  be  imputed  or  communicated  to  those  who  believe  that 
by  the  merciful  appointment  of  God,  it  procured  that  grace  which 
renewed  their  hearts  and  made  them  conformable  to  the  image  of 
Christ ;  so  that  his  righteousness  was  only  the  remote  cause  of  their 
acceptance  with  God,  but  the  immediate  cause  was  their  personal 
righteousness,  or  that  likeness  to  him  which  is  obtained  through  his 
mediation. 

Further,  while  the  reformers  considered  all  sins  that  were  past  as 
completely  forgiven  upon  account  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  considered  remission  as  grounded  upon  a 
removal  of  the  pollution  of  sin,  thought  that  a  part  of  the  punishment 
remains  to  be  endured  by  the  sinner ;  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  to  deliver  from  future  and  eternal  punish- 
ment those  who  are  justified,  is  applied  to  their  souls  and  rendered 
effectual  for  that  purpose  by  the  calamities  which  God  sends  them  in 
this  life,  by  the  penances  to  which  they  submit,  or  by  the  torments 
endured  in  that  intermediate  state,  where  they  are  supposed  to  undergo 
a  purification  before  they  enter  into  heaven.  All  acts  of  mortification 
and  every  kind  of  affliction  were  thus  regarded  as  a  satisfaction  I 
offered  on  our  part  to  the  justice  of  God,  deriving  indeed  all  its  accept- 1 
ableness  in  the  sight  of  God  from  what  Christ  has  done,  but  concur- 
ring with  the  merits  of  Christ  in  our  justification. 

From  the  place  assigned  to  personal  righteousness,  and  to  personal 
suffering  in  our  justification,  flowed  the  grossest  corruptions  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  first  reformers,  therefore,  regarding  these 
corruptions  with  indignation,  wisely  and  boldly  attacked  them  in 
their  principle,  by  dwelling  upon  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  only 
impulsive  or  meritorious  cause  of  our  being  justified  with  God;  faith 
is  only  the  instrument  by  which  this  righteousness  is  applied  to  us  so 
as  to  be  counted  as  ours  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  imputation  is  a  com- 
plete remission  of  the  punishment,  as  well  as  of  the  guilt,  of  sin  ;  so 
that  all  the  calamities,  which  they  who  are  justified  may  be  called  to 
suffer,  are  fatherly  chastisements,  expressions  of  love,  a  salutary 
discipline  ministering  to  their  improvement,  but  in  no  respect  a 
punishment  or  a  satisfaction  for  sin.  «» 

Many  of  the  sects  into  which  the  Protestants  were  afterwards 
divided,  not  being  called  immediately  to  combat  the  errors  of  popery, 
did  not  see  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  all  the  parts  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  first  reformers,  and  were  led  by  the  general  principles  of  the 
systems  which  they  adopted  to  depart  from  it  more  or  less.  The 
Socinians,  who  consider  the  gospel  merely  as  a  declaration  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  a  lesson  of  righteousness,  and  a  promise  of  eternal 
life,  exclude  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  altogether;  and  finding  no 
necessity  and  no  place  for  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness,  they 
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hold  that,  as  all  who  repent  are  forgiven,  so  Christians  are  said  to  be 
justified  by  faith,  or  a  reliance  upon  the  promise  which  God  has 
made  to  them  through  Christ,  because  this  faith  is  the  principle  of 
that  evangelical  obedience  which,  through  the  essential  goodness  of 
God,  will  be  crowned  with  eternal  life.  The  Arminians,  who  retain 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  admit  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed  to  us  is  the  only  meritorious  cause  of  our  justification.  But 
as  this  righteousness  is  imputed  only  to  those  who  believe,  and  as 
faith,  according  to  the  Arminians,  is  the  fruit  of  that  favourable 
reception  which  the  mind  of  him  who  believes  is  naturally  disposed 
to  give  to  the  grace  of  God,  faith  is  considered  by  them  not  merely 
as  an  instrument  by  which  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  applied,  but 
as  an  act  implying  the  possession  of  that  honesty  of  heart,  and  those 
good  dispositions  which,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  are  counted  to  us  as 
righteousness.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Arminians  in  this  point 
agree  ;  both  ascribing  to  faith,  not  the  merit  of  our  justification,  but 
that  intrinsic  value  which  is  a  preparation  and  predisposition  for  our 
being  justified.  They  said,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  Jidem 
justijicare  dispositive  ;  that  a  man,  by  having  faith,  suse  voluntatis 
motu  prxparari  et  disponi  ad  justijicationis  gratiam  consequen- 
dam.  The  Calvinists,  on  the  other  hand,  considering  all  those 
dispositions,  which  go  along  with  faith,  as  originating  in  the  grace 
which  is  conferred  by  God,  do  not  ascribe  to  them  any  co-operation 
with  that  grace  in  the  act  of  justification  ;  but  as  they  read  in  Scrip- 
ture that  we  are  justified  woi  ^la.  triv  niattv,  but  6ia  rttatfuj,  ex  Ttwrfioj,  so 
they  say  that  faith  justifies  organice,  instruinentaliter ;  and  it 
appears  to  them  that  the  very  reason  why  our  justification  is  ascribed 
to  faith,  and  not  to  other  Christian  virtues,  is,  that  while  obedience, 
charity,  and  repentance,  have  an  intrinsic  merit,  something  independ- 
ent of  any  object  foreign  to  themselves,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
the  ground  of  our  acceptance,  faith  in  Christ,  by  its  very  nature,  looks 
beyond  itself,  and  instead  of  presenting  any  thing  of  which  the  person 
who  believes  can  boast,  implies  a  reliance  upon  the  merit  of  another; 
and  this  they  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  expression  of  the 
Apostle,  Rom.  iv.  16,  "  It  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace." 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  anxiously  discriminated 
from  all  the  errors  which  I  have  enumerated.  And  in  the  fourth  pa- 
ragraph of  that  chapter  there  is  an  allusion  to  an  inaccurate  expres- 
sion which  occurs  in  the  writings  of  some  who  held  this  doctrine. 
They  said  that  men  were  justified  from  eternity ;  thus  confounding 
the  decree  of  election,  which  entered  into  the  eternal  counsels  of  the 
Almighty,  %ith  that  part  of  the  execution  of  the  decree  which  we 
mean  by  the  act  of  justification ;  an  act  which  pre-supposes  that  faith 
which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  does  not  take  place  until 
faith  be  produced. 

There  is  another  mode  of  expression  which  is  not  a  mere  inaccuracy, 
but  proceeds  upon  a  different  view  of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  said 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  many  Protestants,  that  no  man  is 
completely  justified  until  the  last  day,  when  he  is  delivered  from  all 
the  effects  of  sin,  and  put  in  possession  of  eternal  life.  But  as  the 
Scripture  often  speaks  of  men  being  justified  prior  to  that  day,  a  dis- 
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tinction  is  made  between  first  and  second  justification.  The  Roman 
Catholics  mean  by  first  justification,  the  infusion  of  personal  righte- 
ousness by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  the  soul :  by  second  justification, 
the  reward  conferred  at  the  last  day  upon  the  good  works  which 
flowed  from  this  infusion.  Among  the  Protestants  the  distinction  be- 
tween first  and  second  justification  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
followers  of  Socinus,  and  has  been  ably  and  fully  elucidated  in  a 
long  essay  prefixed  to  Taylor's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  the 
Romans,  entitled,  A  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings.  By  first  justifi- 
cation Taylor  understands  the  admission  of  the  Gentile  nations  by 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  into  the  church  of  God,  in  which  they 
receive  the  promise  of  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  and  all  the  privileges  which  belong  to  the  people  of 
God  :  by  second,  or  final  justification,  he  understands  our  being  actu- 
ally qualified  for,  and  put  in  possession  of  eternal  life,  after  we  have 
duly  improvec*  our  first  justification,  or  Christian  privileges,  by  a  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doing  to  the  end.  According  to  this  dis- 
tinction, which  is  generally  adopted  by  those  members  of  the  church 
of  England  Avho  lean  to  Arniinianism,  justification  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  of  which  is  an  act  of  grace  common  to  all  that  hear 
the  Gospel,  and  the  other  is  an  exercise  of  distributive  justice  at  the 
last  day :  ai  the  connection  between  the  two  parts  is  so  far  from 
being  infallible,  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  exercise  of  our  free 
will,  and  is  dissolved  with  regard  to  many  by  their  abuse  of  those 
privileges  which  others  improve.  But  the  Calvinists  consider  them- 
selves as  warranted  by  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture,  to  hold  that  the 
complete  remission  of  all  his  past  sins,  implied  in  the  justification  of 
a  sinner,  is  accompanied  with  a  security  that,  by  the  same  grace 
through  which  he  was  justified,  he  shall  finally  be  saved.  In  the 
Calvinistic  scheme,  therefore,  justification  does  not  consist  of  two  parts 
that  may  be  disjoined,  but  is  one  act  of  God  peculiar  to  the  elect, 
which  extends  its  benefits  through  the  whole  time  of  their  abode  upon 
earth,  and  is  the  ground  of  eternal  life  being  adjudged  to  them  at  the 
last  day. 

To  the  implicit  faith  required  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  the 
delusions  of  fanaticism,  we  have  opposed  this  principle,  that  know 
ledge  is  essential  to  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified.  From  this 
principle  it  follows,  that  none  can  be  saved  to  whom  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  is  not  conveyed  :  and  hence  a  question  occurs  concerning 
those  men  whose  names  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  with  ho- 
nour, but  who  lived  before  our  Saviour  was  born.  We  can  have  no 
doubt  that  they  pleased  God  upon  earth,  and  that  they  now  dwell 
with  him  in  heaven :  but  it  is  asked  whether  they  had  the  means  of 
attaining  that  knowledge,  without  which  men  cannot  be  justified  by 
faith  in  Christ.  The  Socinians,  who  depreciate  the  services,  the  pro- 
mises, and  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  may  find  a 
marked  superiority  in  the  Gospel,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  consider  the  saints  under  the  Old  Testament 
as  possessing  advantages  very  little  superior  to  those  which  good  men 
enjoy  under  any  other  dispensation,  as  oppressed  with  a  burdensome 
ritual,  which  did  not  appear  to  them  to  have  any  spiritual  meaning, 
as  having  no  encouragement  to  regard  as  their  Saviour  that  prophet 
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whom  their  sacred  books  foretold,  and  as  attaining  to  eternal  life,  not 
through  faith  in  him,  but  merely  through  the  goodness  of  God.  As 
the  harmony  of  the  divine  works  leads  us  to  expect  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  two  dispensations  of  religion,  it  may  be  presumed 
a  priori,  that  there  is  some  defect  in  this  view  of  the  condition  of 
these  men  :  and  as,  in  various  departments  of  the  study  of  theology, 
there  are  striking  analogies  between  the  preparatory  dispensation  and 
that  which  was  its  completion,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  that 
method  of  deliverance  from  sin,  which  constitutes  the  character  of 
the  latter,  was  wholly  unknown  to  those  who  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  living  under  the  former.  It  is  true  that 
neither  the  moral,  nor  the  ceremonial,  nor  the  judicial  law,  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  lay  a  foundation  for  faith  in  Christ.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  dispensation,  which  embraced  these  three  parts, 
was  given  to  the  posterity  of  that  patriarch  in  whose  family  the  pro- 
mise of  a  deliverer  was  to  descend ;  that  it  intervened  between  the 
promise  and  the  fulfilment ;  that  its  subserviency  to  the  fulfilment 
was  explained  by  a  succession  of  prophets,  whose  words  cherished 
the  hope  of  a  deliverer,  and  unfolded  the  spirhual  meaning  of  all  the 
preparation  that  was  made  for  his  coming ;  and  that  many  of  the 
ceremonies  which  were  continually  repeated,  while  they  represented 
the  pollution  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  could  not  appear  to  any  enlightened 
mind  sufficient  to  remove  them.  Accordingly,  we  learn  from  vari- 
ous expressions  in  Scripture,  that  there  were  in.  all  ages  of  the  Jewish 
church  just  and  devout  men,  who  "  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Is- 
rael," who  looked  through  the  figures,  that  were  for  the  time  then 
present,  to  him  who  is  the  end  of  the  law,  who  expected  forgiveness 
of  those  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  which  they  daily  confessed, 
through  the  virtue  of  the  new  covenant  that  was  announced  to  them, 
and  who  thus  lived  by  the  faith  of  a  Saviour  to  come.  John  viii.  56. 
Rom.  iii.  30.     1  Cor.  x.  4.     Gal.  iii.  8,  9,  14.     Luke  h.  25,  38. 

To  all  who  were  thus  enabled  to  look  forward  to  Christ  he  was 
"  the  Lord  their  righteousness."  For  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  who 
was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  extends  its 
efficacy  to  the  ages  that  are  past,  as  well  as  to  those  that  are  to  come; 
and  through  him  all  that  lived  by  faith  under  the  Old  Testament  ob- 
tained full  remission  of  sins,  and  a  right  to  eternal  life,  of  which  they 
were  put  in  possession  immediately  after  death.  With  regard  to 
them,  therefore,  our  doctrine  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith ;  the  means  by  which  the  covenant  of  grace  was  administered 
in  the  time  of  the  laAV,  "  were  for  that  time  sufficient  and  eificaciouSy 
through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  to  instruct  and  build  up  the  elect 
in  faith  in  the  promised  Messiah ;  there  are  not  two  covenants  of 
grace  differing  in  substance,  but  one  and  the  same  under  various  dis- 
pensations ;  the  justification  of  believers  under  the  Old  Testament 
was  in  all  respects  one  and  the  same  with  the  justification  of  believers 
under  the  New  Testament."* 

With  regard  to  those  in  ancient  times  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  those  in  modern  times  to  whom  the  gospel  has  not 
been  published,  we  feel  a  greater  difficulty,  at  least  we  do  not  find 

•  Confession  of  Faith,  viL  5,  6  ;  xi.  6. 
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ourselves  so  far  enabled  by  Scripture  to  explain  in  what  manner  they 
can  be  saved.  For  although  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  attain 
by  any  ordinary  means  that  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  faith  in 
Christ,  yet  it  is  contrary  to  what  we  account  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  to  believe  that  their  actions,  however  useful  to 
society,  and  however  highly  esteemed  by  men,  possessed  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  as  to  entitle  them  to  acceptance  with  God,  But 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  principles  which  we  hold,  that 
all  such  persons  are  finally  condemned,  because  we  can  conceive  that 
God  may  in  some  extraordinary  manner  convey  to  the  souls  of  those 
who  are  to  be  saved  that  knowledge  which  he  did  not  atford  them 
the  outward  means  of  acquiring :  and  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
Job  as  an  instance  of  this  kind  presented  to  us  in  Scripture ;  a  man 
who  appears  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, and  yet  who  attained  such  an  eminence  of  virtue  as  is  honoured 
with  the  divine  approbation,  and  Avho  discovers  such  an  assured  hope 
of  a  final  deliverance  from  all  the  evils  of  sin,  as  implies  that  his  soul 
was  illuminated  with  more  than  human  knowledge.*  There  are 
numberless  ways  in  which  the  Father  of  spirits  may  extend  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  to  all  those  whose  names  enter  into  the  decree 
of  election,  whatever  be  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Scriptures  give  no  aid  to  our 
conjectures  as  to  the  time  or  the  manner  of  their  illumination.  For 
it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  while  we  are  fully  instructed  in 
every  thing  which  can  serve  to  direct  our  conduct,  we  are  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  every  thing  that  may  serve  only  to  gratify  our  curiosity ; 
and  with  regard  to  this  particular  point,  it  appears  that  the  Scriptures 
give  us  no  light  for  this  reason,  that  the  condition  and  the  fate  of  per- 
sons, who  are  not  favoured  with  the  outward  means  of  knowing 
Christ,  form  no  rule  to  us  who  enjoy  them.  Whatever  extraordinary 
revelation  the  mercy  of  God  may  vouchsafe  to  men  in  a  diff'erent 
situation,  our  advantages  serve  at  once  to  point  out  our  duty,  and  to 
set  bounds  to  our  expectations ;  and  all  that  concerns  our  everlasting 
peace  is  couched  in  the  spirit  of  those  significant  words,  which  our 
Lord  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham  as  an  answer  to  the  request 
of  the  rich  man,  who  asked  that  Lazarus  might  be  sent  from  the 
other  world  to  his  father's  house  to  testify  to  his  five  brethren ;  "  they 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear  them." 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  faith  by 
which  we  are  justified,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints  necessarily  results  from  the  characteristical  features  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  system.!  All  the  arguments  for  the  doctrine,  and  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  objections  against  it  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
systems,  are  only  the  application  of  principles  which  have  already 
been  stated ;  and  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  exposition  of  the 
multitude  of  texts,  which  have  been  quoted  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  turns  upon  distinctions  and  general  views  which  have  fre- 
quently occurred  to  us.  For  this  reason,  instead  of  entering  minutely 
into  a  question  which  would  only  detain  us  with  unnecessary  repeti- 

*  Job  xix.  23 — 27.     Confession  of  Faith,  x.  3. 
f  Confession  of  Faith,  xvii.  1. 
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tions,  I  shall  pass  on  to  other  questions,  where  the  application  of 
general  principles  is  less  obvious. 

If  all  those  who  are  justified  be  effectually  preserved  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  their  final  sal- 
vation, being  certain,  is  an  object  of  knowledge.  It  is  known  to  God, 
and  it  may  be  known  by  themselves.  Accordingly,  we  meet  in  Scrip- 
ture with  such  expressions  as  the  following :  "  We  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life.*  I  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall 
give  me  at  that  day."t  These,  and  other  expressions  of  the  same 
kind,  imply  that  the  apostle  had  a  knowledge  of  his  being  to  be  saved. 
It  follows,  consequently,  that  a  similar  knowledge  may  be  attained 
by  other  Christians,  This  is  called,  in  theological  language,  an  as- 
surance of  grace  and  salvation.! 

The  church  of  Rome  deny  that  it  is  possible  for  any  man  in  a  state 
of  trial  to  attain  this  assurance ;  and  they  build  some  of  the  most 
gainful  parts  of  their  traffic  upon  that  perpetual  doubt  and  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  our  final  condition,  which  they  profess  in  some  degree 
to  remove  by  the  prayers  of  the  church,  the  merits  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, and  the  absolution  which  priests  pronounce  in  the  name  of 
God. 

The  Arminians,  who  do  not  ascribe  the  salvation  of  men  to  the 
infallible  effectual  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  consider  it  as 
at  all  times  suspended  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  human  will,  do 
not  suppose  it  possible  for  any  man  to  attain  a  greater  certainty  of 
salvation  than  this,  that  if  he  persist  in  faith  he  shall  be  saved.  It  is 
the  character  of  fanaticism  to  resolve  this  assurance  into  an  impres- 
sion immediately  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mind,  over- 
powering the  reason  of  man,  and  independent  of  his  exertions.  But 
the  Calvinists  conceive  that  an  assurance  with  regard  to  his  final  con- 
dition, very  far  beyond  conjecture  or  probable  conclusion,  may  be 
attained  by  a  Christian  without  any  special  revelation,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  full  exercise  of  his  rational  powers.  In  forming 
this  conception,  they  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  the  direct 
and  the  reflex  act  of  faith.  By  the  direct  act  of  faith  they  mean  that 
cordial  acceptance  of  the  method  of  deliverance  proposed  in  the  gos- 
pel, by  which  a  believer  rests  in  the  merits  of  Christ  for  salvation. 
By  the  reflex  act  of  faith  they  mean  the  consciousness  of  the  direct 
act,  the  knowledge  which  he  has  that  he  believes ;  by  which  con- 
sciousness he  is  enabled  to  reason  in  this  manner :  the  Scripture  de- 
clares that  whosoever  believes  in  Christ  shall  obtain  everlasting  life  ; 
but  I  know  that  I  believe  in  Christ,  therefore  I  know  that  I  shall  ob- 
tain through  him  everlasting  life. 

This  reflex  act  of  faith,  being  subsequent  to  the  direct  act,  is  not 
essential  to  it;  in  other  words,  a  person  may  believe  in  Christ,  and 
may  be  justified  by  his  faith,  before  he  attain  the  assurance  of  his 

•  1  John  iii.  U.  f  2  Tim.  i.  12  ;  iv.  7,  8. 
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being  in  a  justified  state.  In  some  this  assurance  is  mu:;h  weaker 
than  in  others ;  in  all  it  is  liable  to  be  overcast  and  shaken  by  bodily- 
infirmity,  by  their  own  negligence,  by  affliction,  by  temptation,  by 
that  visitation  of  God  which  the  Scriptures  call  his  hiding  his  face 
from  his  people,  and  by  occasional  transgression ;  and  in  all  it  is  ac- 
companied with  watchfulness,  with  fear  of  offending,  and  with  a 
diligent  use  of  the  various  instruments  which  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  human  integrity.  But  as  there  are  certain  fruits  which 
always  proceed  from  genuine  faith,  these  fruits  afford  an  evidence  of 
its  being  implanted  in  the  soul ;  and  this  evidence  is  accompanied 
with  what  the  Scripture  calls  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  "  who  is  the 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,"  because  as  the  fruits  of  righteousness  are 
the  effect  of  his  operation,  he  bears  witness  with  the  spirit  of  all  who 
are  filled  with  these  fruits,  that  they  are  the  children  of  God.*  The 
consciousness  of  their  possessing  faith  is  the  witness  of  their  own 
spirit :  the  presence  of  his  fruits  is  his  witness ;  and  the  two  conspire 
in  producing  that  peace  with  God  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
which  the  Scriptures  often  speak  as  a  portion,  which  in  value  "passeth 
all  understanding,"  and  which,  to  all  that  attain  it,  is  the  foretaste  and 
the  beginning  of  heaven  in  their  souls. 

*  Roni.  viii.  16.     Sherlock's  Sermon  on  the  text. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CONNEXION   BETWEEN   JUSTIFICATION   AND    SANCTIFICATION. 


The  view  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
with  regard  to  the  assurance  of  grace  and  salvation,  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition  that  there  are  certain  fruits  of  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  always  accompany  genuine  faith  ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  an  inseparable  connexion  between  justification  and  sanc- 
tification.  This  connexion,  although,  in  respect  of  practice,  the  most 
important  doctrine  in  theology,  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight ;  it  has 
been  overlooked  or  neglected  by  several  sects  of  Christians ;  and 
therefore  it  requires  to  be  fully  illustrated  in  this  place. 

Although  it  is  the  fundamental  and  characteristical  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  yet  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
word  seems  to  imply  is  required  of  Christians.  The  Epistles  of  Paul, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  unfolded  and  esta- 
blished, like  all  the  other  parts  of  Scripture,  are  full  of  precepts  com- 
manding us  to  repent  of  our  past  sins,  to  abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil,  to  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  While  we  read  that  "  to 
them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality,  God  will  render  eternal  life,"  we  read  also  that  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel  against  all  unrighteous- 
ness of  men,  will  at  length  be  executed  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil,  and  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.* 
The  precepts  contained  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  the  writings 
of  his  apostles,  are  the  revealed  will  of  God  prescribing  to  Christians 
their  duty.  The  duty  which  they  delineate  is  what  our  reason  and 
our  heart  approve  ;  and  it  is  so  agreeable  to  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  the  government  of  God,  that  the  gospel,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  delivers  and  enforces  this  duty,  derives  the  high  commenda- 
tion of  being  the  most  effectual  and  the  most  refined  system  of  moral- 
ity which  ever  appeared.  But  where  is  the  connexion,  it  is  asked, 
between  this  system  of  morality  and  the  doctrine  which  has  been  ex- 
plained ?  If  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  and  if  justification  include 
the  remission  of  sins  and  a  right  to  eternal  life,  where  shall  we  find  a 
place  for  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  ?  And  how  can  that  obedience, 
which  is  certainly  due  to  the  will  of  our  Creator,  enter  into  a  system 
of  theology,  which  excludes  works  from  having  any  share  in  our 
justification  ?  The  principles  upon  which  the  Calvinistic  system  rests, 
appear  to  all  who  understand  them  to  furnish  a  satisfying  answer  to 
these  questions. 

•  Rom.  i.  18 ;  ii.  6—9.     Heb.  xii.  14. 
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If  faith  were  a  single  act,  by  performing  which  at  one  particular 
time  we  were  justified,  or  if  it  were  a  solitary  quality  infused  into  the 
soul,  and  unconnected  with  the  general  character,  there  would  be 
much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  necessity  of  obedience  with  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  But  we  have  seen  that  faith  arises 
from  that  change  which  the  Spirit  of  God  produces,  according  to  the 
Calvinists,  by  an  efficacious  operation,  according  to  the  Arminians  by 
moral  suasion,  upon  all  those  to  whom  the  remedy  is  apphed.  Now 
this  change  is  the  beginning  of  sanctification,  by  introducing  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  new  life,  without  which  we  cannot  hate  sin  and  follow 
after  righteousness.  For  although  many  circumstances  may  induce 
men  to  assume  the  outward  appearance  of  sanctity,  nothing  but  the 
influence  of  that  Spirit,  which  produces  faith,  can  so  effectually  over- 
come the  corruption  of  human  nature  as  to  produce  that  uniformity 
of  sentiment,  and  purpose,  and  conduct,  those  habits  of  virtue,  and 
that  continual  progress  in  goodness,  which  enter  into  the  notion  of 
sanctification.  And  thus  justification,  a  forensic  act  which  acquits 
those  who  believe  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  sanctification,  an  inward 
change,  by  which  the  soul  is  delivered  from  the  stain  of  sin,  and 
gradually  recovers  its  native  purity  and  dignity,  although  distinct 
from  one  another,  are  inseparably  joined,  because  the  faith  by  which 
we  are  justified  has  its  origin  and  principle  in  the  change  by  which 
we  are  sanctified.  Accordingly  faith  was  formerly  found  in  its  nature 
to  be  connected  with  many  good  dispositions ;  and  although  we  do 
not  allow  that  these  dispositions  are  in  any  respect  the  cause  of  our 
justification,  or  that  they  give  faith  any  degree  of  merit  in  the  sight 
of  God,  still  we  cannot  deny  that  the  connexion  between  them  and 
faith  is  of  such  a  kind,  as  renders  it  impossible  for  any  person  to  have 
saving  faith  who  is  devoid  of  these  dispositions.  It  is  plain  also,  that 
as  faith  implies  good  dispositions,  so  it  brings  along  with  it  the 
strongest  incentives  to  obedience.  The  different  parts  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Gospel  are  fitted  by  their  nature  to  have  an  influence  upon 
the  most  perverse  mind  which  assents  to  the  truth  of  the  revelation  : 
but  to  a  mind  renewed  by  the  grace  of  God  this  influence  becomes 
commanding.  A  man  who  receives  with  joy  and  gratitude  the  dis- 
coveries of  divine  love  made  in  the  Gospel,  who  has  an  impression 
of  the  divine  authority  of  its  precepts,  who  relies  on  the  promises  of 
God,  and  who  trembles  at  his  threatenings,  derives  from  faith,  motives 
to  obedience  the  most  powerful  and  interesting ;  and  his  mind,  restored 
by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  the  state  in  which  objects,  appearing 
as  they  are,  produce  their  full  and  proper  effect,  is  formed  to  be  led 
by  these  motives.  To  him,  therefore,  the  moral  law,  originally  writ- 
ten upon  the  heart,  afterwards  delivered  to  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  republished  in  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  approves 
itself  as  reasonable,  and  just,  and  good;  obedience  to  it  becomes  de- 
lightful ;  the  dominion  of  sin  is  broken  ;  the  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  is  a  matter  of  experience ;  so  that,  according  to  the  significant 
language  used  by  Paul,  "  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  the 
servant  of  God,  he  has  his  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  obeys  from  the 
*-eart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  him."* 

•  Rom.vi.  17,  22. 
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From  this  intimate  connexion  between  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  there  resnhs  the  following  conclusions,  whicli  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance for  all  the  ministers  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  clearly  to  appre- 
hend, and  firmly  to  retain. 

1.  We  observe  with  what  propriety  and  significancy  it  is  said  that 
good  works  are  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  a  true  and  lively  faith. 
Although  they  follow  after  justification,  they  are  the  marks  by  which 
we  know  that  we  are  in  a  justified  state ;  there  can  be  no  well- 
grounded  assurance  of  grace  and  salvation  to  any  person  who  is  des- 
titute of  these  marks  ;  and  therefore  the  great  business  of  Christians, 
according  to  the  direction  of  Peter,  is  "  to  give  all  diligence  to  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure,"  i.  e.  to  attain  the  assurance  of  their 
being  elected,  by  "  adding  to  their  faith"  those  things  in  which  the 
elect  are  called  to  abound.* 

2.  We  observe  that  a  quaint  phrase,  which  often  occurs  in  theolo- 
gical writings,  Jides  sola  justijicat,  sed  non  quse  est  sola,i  is  an  at- 
tempt to  express  shortly  and  pointedly  a  distinction,  which,  when 
properly  understood,  enables  us  to  reconcile  the  apostles  Paul  and 
James.  Paul  says,  "  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law  :" J  James  says,  "  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified, 
and  not  by  faith  only."§  The  two  declarations  appear  to  be  incon- 
sistent ;  but  a  little  attention  to  the  train  of  argument  removes  the 
apparent  contradiction.  Paul  is  arguing  against  persons  who  said 
that  justification  came  by  the  law  ;  and  the  works  of  the  law  mean, 
in  his  argument,  not  only  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  but 
that  measure  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law  which  any  person,  by  the 
powers  of  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  is  able  to  yield.  This 
measure  being  always  imperfect,  and  yielded  by  those  who,  as  sin- 
ners, are  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  cannot  justify ;  and 
therefore  a  man  is  justified  only  by  that  faith  which  accepts  the  im- 
putation of  the  obedience  of  another.  But  this  faith  is  represented 
by  the  apostle  as  working  by  love  ;  and  his  writings  not  only  abound 
with  precepts  addressed  to  those  who  believe,  but  are  very  much  em- 
ployed in  illustrating  the  connexion  between  faith  and  obedience  to 
these  precepts.  Although,  therefore,  Paul  excludes  all  works  done 
before  justification  from  having  any  influence  in  bringing  us  into  that 
state,  yet  the  faith,  to  which  he  ascribes  our  justification,  is  under- 
stood and  explained  by  him  to  be  accompanied  with  every  Christian 
grace,  and  productive  of  good  works.  But  the  faith  of  which  James 
speaks  is  described  as  a  faith  without  works,  which  is  dead  being 
alone  ;  a  faith  which  the  devils  have  ;  for  he  says  that  "  they  also  be- 
lieve and  tremble  ;"  and  the  apostle,  combating  probably  some  dan- 
gerous practical  error  of  his  time,  declares  that  this  kind  of  faith  is  of 
none  avail ;  because  the  faith  by  which  a  person  is  justified  must  be 
shown  and  made  perfect  by  works.  And  thus  the  two  apostles  mean 
the  same  thing.  Although  each  states  the  subject  in  the  light  which 
his  particular  argument  requires,  yet  their  writings  suggest  a  distinc- 
tion by  which  they  are  reconciled ;  a  distinction,  to  which  we  are 

*  Peler  i.  5 — 11.  f  Confession  of  Faith,  xi.  2. 

t  Romans  iii.  2S  4  James  ii.  24. 
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obliged  to  have  recourse  in  explaining  other  parts  of  Scripture,*  be- 
tween that  faith,  which,  being  alone,  does  not  save  us,  and  that  faith 
fruitful  in  every  virtue,  by  which  we  are  justified. 

3.  We  observe  that  the  soundest  Calvinists  may  say,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.  The  first  re- 
formers, whose  great  object  was  to  establish,  in  opposition  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  were  afraid  to 
adopt  an  expression  which  might  seem  to  give  countenance  to  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works.  Melancthon,  indeed, 
maintained  that  they  were  necessary  :  but  as  he  was  known  to  have 
departed  in  various  points  from  the  doctrine  held  by  Luther,  this  ex- 
pression gave  offence  to  many  who  adhered  to  that  doctrine.  Ams- 
dorf,  in  the  year  1552,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  good  works  were 
an  impediment  to  salvation.  Few  are  disposed  to  follow  Amsdorf ; 
but  amongst  unlearned  people,  who  have  been  educated  with  rigid 
ideas  of  Calvinism,  there  exists  a  general  prejudice  against  saying 
that  good  works  are  necessary.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  understand 
clearly  that,  while  this  expression  may  be  misinterpreted,  as  if  it  im- 
plied that  some  good  dispositions  or  good  actions  are  required  previ- 
ous to  justification,  and  are  Vhe  cause  of  our  being  justified,  there  is 
a  sound  sense  m  which  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture  and  the  amount 
of  the  principles  of  Calvinism  warrant  us  to  say,  that  good  works  are 
essential  to  salvation ;  for  none  can  be  saved  who  have  not  that  charac- 
ter which  is  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  that  are  justified, 
and  none  have  that  character  in  whom  these  unequivocal  fruits  of  it 
do  not  appear. 

4.  We  learn  to  guard  against  the  errors  of  those  who  have  received 
the  names  of  Solifidians,  Antinomians,  and  fratres  liberi  spiritus. 
The  Solifidians  probably  meant  nothing  more  than  to  exclude  the 
merit  of  works  in  our  justification.  But  their  doctrine  has  often  been 
so  expressed,  both  in  former  times  and  in  the  present  day,  as  to  give 
countenance  to  an  opinion  that  nothing  more  than  faith  is  required 
of  a  Christian,  and  that  he  is  saved  by  the  solitary  act  of  resting  upon 
Christ.  The  Antinomians  derive  their  name  from  appearing  to  in- 
stitute an  opposition  between  the  moral  law  and  the  Gospel.  There 
was  a  monstrous  form  in  which  Antinomianism  appeared  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Reformation,  and  which  was  revived  in  Britain 
amidst  the  extravagancies  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  represented 
the  elect  as  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  as  at  li- 
berty to  indulge  their  appetites  without  restraint,  and  to  perform  what 
actions  they  pleased  without  contracting  any  guilt,  because,  being  in 
a  justified  state,  it  was  impossible  that  any  thing  done  by  them  could 
be  displeasing  to  God.  This  horrible  doctrine,  from  v/hich  the 
fratres  liberi  spiritus,  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  derived 
their  name,  calls  for  the  correction  of  the  civil  magistrate  rather  than 
for  an  answer  by  argument :  and  although  this  doctrine  has  been 
avowed  by  some  who  profess  to  hold  the  Calvinistic  system  of  pre- 
destination, yet  he  must  have  a  very  false  and  imperfect  conception 
of  that  system  who  cannat  readily  show  how  it  may  be  separated 
from  so  gross  an  abuse. 

•  Acts  xvi.  30, 31.  John  xii.  42,  43. 
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There  is  a  more  temperate  form  of  Antinomianism,  according  to 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  men  are  absolved  from  the  obUgation 
of  the  moral  law ;  but  it  is  said  that  obedience  to  its  precepts  being 
purely  the  effect  of  the  irresistible  grace  of  God, — an  effect  whicli  his 
grace  will  infallibly  produce  in  the  elect,  and.  which  no  human  means 
can  produce  in  any  others,  the  inculcating  these  precepts  in  discourses 
to  the  people  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  hurtful,  by  inspiring  their 
minds  with  a  false  opinion  that  something  may  be  done  by  them, 
whereas  the  unregenerate  can  do  nothing,  and  God  does  every  thing 
in  the  elect.     The  only  business,  therefore,  of  preaching,  accordhig 
to  this  system,  is  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  men  by  nature,  and  to 
proclaim  the  riches  of  the  divine  love  in  the  whole  economy  of  the 
gospel ;  leaving  sinners  to  feel  that  conviction  of  guilt  and  misery 
which  will  be  thus  excited  in  their  breasts,  and  saints  to  follow  the 
operations  of  the  grace  communicated  to  them,  and  of  the  sentiments 
of  gratitude  and  love  which  the  display  of  that  grace  may  cherish. 
This  more  temperate  form  of  Antinomianism,  which  has  at  different 
periods  pervaded  all  the  Reformed  churches,  and  which  gave  their 
character  to  the  greater  part  of  British  sermons  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  ably  combated  in  England  by  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  and  Dr.  Williams.     The  first  example  of  a  kind  of  preaching, 
proceeding  upon  different  principles,  was  set  by  the  profound  and 
learned  Dr.  Barrow,  in  sermons  abounding  with  excellent  matter,  but 
written  in  a  rugged  obscure  style,  and  affecting  a  multiplicity  of  divi- 
sions more  fitted  to  perplex  and  fatigue  the  memory,  than  to  assist 
the  comprehension  of  the  whole  subject.     His  matter  was  exhil^ited 
in  a  more  popular  form  by  the  copious  Dr.  Tillotson,  who,  although 
to  us  he  appears  diffuse  Eind  verbose,  deserves  to  be  ranked  very  high 
in  the  class  of  preachers,  because,  while  he  attacked  the  Antinomians 
by  argument,  he  was  the  first  who  gave  amenity  and  interest  to  a 
species  of  public  discourses  opposite  to  that  which  he  condemned  in 
them.     The  example  was  followed  and  improved  by  a  succession  of 
English  divines ;  early  in  the  last  century  it  found  its  way  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  gradual  extension  of  moral  science,  the  refinement  of 
taste,  and  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  life  and  manners,  have  pro- 
duced amongst  us  a  style  of  preaching  totally  diflerent  from  that 
which  our  forefathers  practised.    With  certain  descriptions  of  people 
there  still  remains  so  much  of  Antinomian  principles  as  to  produce  a 
predilection  for  what  they  call  evangelical,  or  gospel  preaching,  as 
opposed  to  what  they  call  moral  or  legal  preaching.     But  this  dis- 
thiction  is  losing  its  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland ;  and  although  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  approaching  to 
the  character  of  moral  essays,  are  universally  and  justly  disliked, 
there  is  a  method  of  preaching  morality  which  is  far  from  being 
generally  unpopular. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  the  disrepute  into  which  Antino- 
mian preaching  has  begun  to  fall,  is  owing  to  a  departure  from  Cal- 
vinism ;  and  there  appears  to  be  the  more  reason  for  this  suspicion, 
that  some  of  the  sects  amongst  whom  that  kind  of  preaching  con- 
tinues to  prevail,  profess  the  strictest  adherence  to  Calvinism,  that 
Tillotson  and  other  early  adversaries  of  Antinomianism  were  avowed 
Arminians,  and  that  all  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Armiuians  lead 
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them  to  press  obedience,  and  to  dwell  more  upon  the  duties  than  upon 
the  doctrines  of  religion.  But  the  principles  which  have  been  explained 
leave  no  room  to  suppose  that  Calvinism  is  inconsistent  with  rational 
practical  preaching ;  and  as  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  place  which 
the  Calvinistic  system  allows  for  this  kind  of  preaching  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  I  shall  suggest,  as  the  last  conclusion  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  view  given  of  the  connexion  between  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification, 

5.  That  as  the  Scriptures  abound  with  precepts  and  exhortations, 
so  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  preach  the  gospel  to  "  affirm  constantly 
this  faithful  saying"  and  to  imprint  it  upon  the  minds  of  their  people, 
"  that  they  who  have  believed  in  God  should  be  careful  to  maintain 
good  works."*  This  duty  may  be  performed  in  two  ways,  both  of 
which  ought  occasionally  to  be  employed.  One  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  may  be  made  the  subject  of  discourse ;  and, 
after  explaining  it,  as  far  as  you  are  warranted  by  Scripture,  you  may 
illustrate  its  influence  upon  practice, — the  obligations  and  the  motives 
to  holiness  which  arise  from  it.  Or  you  may  make  one  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  one  of  the  examples  held 
forth  in  Scripture,  your  subject ;  and,  after  pointing  out  the  duty  en- 
joined by  the  precept,  or  the  lesson  conveyed  by  the  example,  you 
may  enforce  it,  by  adding  to  all  the  considerations  which  reason,  and 
prudence,  and  experience  suggest,  those  most  interesting  arguments 
which  the  gospel  affords.  In  either  way  you  conjoin  evangelical  and 
moral  preaching  ;  you  follow  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ; 
and  you  minister  most  effectually  to  the  instruction  of  those  who 
hear  you.  If  you  omit  all  mention  of  the  doctrines,  the  motives  and 
the  views  of  the  gospel,  you  become  mere  moralists;  you  neglect  the 
advantages  which  the  religion  of  Christ  gives  you  for  laying  hold  of 
the  minds  of  men ;  and  you  may  learn  from  the  history  of  the  hea- 
then world,  that  such  discourses,  however  sound  in  argument,  how- 
ever rich  in  imagery,  however  ornate  in  style,  are  little  fitted  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation  of  mankind.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
fail  to  follow  out  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  to  those  consequences 
which  are  always  deduced  from  them  in  Scripture ;  if  the  pictures 
which  you  present  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  and  the  efficacy 
of  divine  grace  tend  to  convey  an  impression  that  all  exertions  upon 
our  part  are  unnecessary  and  unavailing ;  and  if  your  discourses  give 
any  person  occasion  to  think  that  saving  faith  may  exist  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  continues  in  sin,  you  not  only  preach  the  gospel  in  a 
manner  for  which  the  Scriptures  give  you  no  warrant,  and  do  un- 
speakable injury  to  the  people  by  unhinging  all  their  moral  ideas, 
but  you  depart  from  the  principles  of  that  system  upon  which  you 
profess  to  build  such  discourses,  and  show  that  you  have  viewed  it 
only  on  one  side,  without  comprehending  the  connection  of  its  parts. 
For,  although,  in  opposition  to  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian  eri'ors, 
we  hold  that  man  is  passive  in  his  conversion,  that  the  inclination  of 
the  soul  to  turn  to  God  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  for  which  there  are 
no  preparatory  dispositions  originally  and  naturally  belonging  to  the 
mind,  until  it  be  renewed  by  grace ;  yet  we  hold  ^Iso,  that  when 

*  Titus  iii.  8. 
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these  dispositions  are  implanted,  they  seek  for  exercise  as  much  as 
the  propensities  which  are  inseparable  from  our  frame ;  that  when 
the  mind  is  renewed  it  delights  in  those  employments  which  are  con- 
genial to  the  image  after  which  it  is  created ;  that  when  our  faculties 
are  emancipated  from  bondage  they  use  the  liberty  which  is  restored 
to  them ;  that  man,  instead  of  being  passive  after  his  conversion,  is 
directed  by  the  Spirit  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  of  action  which 
he  has  recovered,  and  that  because  "  God  worketh  in  him  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,  he  worketh  out  his  own  salva- 
tion."* 

To  man  thus  restored  the  precepts  of  the  word  of  God  are  addressed. 
The  obedience  required  of  him  is  the  obedience  of  faith,  yielded  in 
the  strength  which  is  given  him,  proceeding  from  the  motives  of  the 
gospel,  and  relying  for  acceptance  upon  the  grace  there  exhibited. 
But  all  the  methods  which  according  to  the  constitution  of  his  nature 
may  be  of  use  in  exciting  him  to  this  obedience  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  Scripture.  All  the  springs  of  action  in  the  human  breast, 
gratitude,  love,  hope,  fear,  emulation,  the  desire  of  honour,  natural 
affection,  and  enlarged  philanthropy,  are  there  touched ;  and  from 
thence  we  derive  our  example  and  our  warrant  for  that  variety  in  the 
style  of  practical  preaching,  by  which  we  may,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  arrest  the  attention  and  reach  the  hearts  of  our  hearers. 

Although,  therefore,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  not  in  every 
sermon  lay  down  a  system  of  theology,  they  are  not  to  be  supposed 
to  have  departed  from  the  "  form  of  sound  words ;"  for  that  form 
admits  of  all  the  lessons  of  candour,  justice,  benevolence,  temperance, 
piety,  truth,  and  virtuous  exertion  ;  and  of  all  the  modes,  historical, 
descriptive,  argumentative,  or  pathetic,  in  which  such  lessons  can 
be  conveyed.  Our  discourses  correspond  to  the  design  of  preaching, 
when  we  inculcate  these  lessons  in  the  method  which  appears  to  us 
most  effectual  for  calling  upon  the  people  "not  to  receive  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain,"  but  "  to  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  them :" 
and  all  who  improve  these  lessons,  so  as  to  abound  in  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  discover  that  they  have  felt  that  divine  power,  by  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  are  created  unto  good  works,  and  put  forth  the 
strength  conveyed  to  their  souls  by  him,  "  without  whom  they  can 
do  nothing,"  but  "  through  whom  they  can  do  all  things." 

Fuller's  Comparison  of  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Principles  as  to  their  moral  tendency. 

•  Phil.  u.  12,  13. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SANCTIFICATION. 


That  change  of  character,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  beginning  of  sanctiiication,  is  called  conversion, 
because  it  turns  men  from  the  sentiments  and  habits  which  enter  into 
our  view  when  we  speak  of  human  nature  as  corrupt,  to  those  senti- 
ments and  habits  which  are  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  sanctification  consists  of  two  parts.  In  considering  its 
nature,  each  of  these  demands  our  attention.  The  first  part  is  that 
which  we  call  repentance. 


Section  I. 

Repentance  and  faith  are  often  conjoined  in  Scripture  as  neces- 
sary for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  they  originate  in  the  same  change  of 
character,  and  they  cannot  be  separated.  For  as  the  repentance  of 
sinners  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  universe 
without  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  by  faith  is  counted  as 
theirs,  so  their  faith  is  not  such  as  gives  them  an  interest  in  that 
righteousness,  unless  they  forsake  the  sins  which  upon  account  of  it 
are  forgiven.  We  say,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  that  "  repentance  unto  life  is  an  evangelical  grace,  the  doctrine 
whereof  is  to  be  preached  by  every  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  well 
as  that  of  faith  in  Christ."*  In  preaching  it,  there  is  frequent  occasion 
to  illustrate  the  following  propositions.  1.  Repentance  unto  life  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  revelation  made  in  the  gospel  of  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  because,  unless  with  the  Socinians  we 
deny  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  we  must  account  the  case  of 
every  sinner  desperate  whhout  that  revelation.!  2.  Repentance 
unto  life  does  not  consist  merely  in  a  reformation  of  the  outward  con- 
duct, or  an  absthience  from  those  open  transgressions  which  subject 
men  to  inconvenience  and  reproach  ;  but  it  arises  out  of  a  heart  which 
is  renewed,  as  is  intimated  by  the  term  (utO'VOia,  which  the  sacred 
writers  use  to  denote  it,  and  it  implies  a  hatred  of  sin  ;  because,  unless 
whh  the  Socinians  we  deny  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  we  can- 
not account  a  change  permanent  or  acceptable,  when  the  principles 
which   produced  former  transgressions  remain  unsubdued.     3.  Re- 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  xv,  1.  +  Fsalia  cxxx.  3. 
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pentance  unto  life  does  not  rest  in  feelings  of  compunction  and 
expressions  of  sorrow  ;  because  if  the  emotions  excited  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past  are  founded  upon  a  change  of  mind,  they  must  be 
accompanied  with  a  solicitude,  and  a  constant  endeavour  to  abstain 
from  those  sins  which  gave  them  birth. 

Some  of  the  grossest  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
respect  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  According  to  the  tenets  avowed 
in  the  standards,  and  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  that  chvirch,  repent- 
ance consists  in  three  acts ;  confession  of  sins  to  the  priest ;  contrition, 
or  attrition  ;  and  satisfaction.  1.  The  practice  of  confessing  their 
sins  in  private  to  the  ministers  of  religion  which  the  church  of  Rome 
requires  of  Christians,  is  unauthorized  by  Scripture.  We  are  there 
commanded  to  confess  our  sins  to  God  ;  and  in  one  place  we  are  com- 
manded to  confess  to  one  another  our  faults,  i.  e.  the  offences  we  have 
given  to  one  another.*  Persons  guilty  of  notorious  sins  have,  in  all 
ages,  according  to  directions  left  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  of  the  church.  A  desire  of  being  re-ad- 
mitted has  led  them  to  confess  guilt  in  the  presence  of  that  society  to 
whom  they  had  given  offence  ;  and  this  voluntary  confession,  being 
accepted  as  a  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  has 
restored  them  to  that  communion  from  which  they  were  excluded. 
TJpon  this  kind  of  confession,  which  was  at  first  voluntary,  and  avail- 
able only  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  from  ecclesiastical  censures,  the 
church  of  Rome  grounded  that  private  auricular  confession,  which  it 
enjoins  to  all  as  necessary  for  their  acceptance  with  God.  The  doc- 
trine concerning  repentance  was  thus  made  the  occasion  of  flagrant 
abuse.  Not  only  is  auricular  confession  productive  of  much  incon- 
venience to  society,  by  giving  the  ministers  of  religion  an  undue  and 
dangerous  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  in  their  most  secret 
affairs  ;  but  it  perverts  their  notions  of  the  justification  of  a  sinner,  and 
it  provides  a  method  of  quieting  their  consciences,  which  is  so  easy  of 
access  that  it  encourages  them  to  sin  with  little  fear.  2.  If  the  word 
contrition  means  that  sorrow  for  sin,  which  is  connected  with  the 
hatred  of  it  as  a  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  and  as  rendering  us 
odious  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  it  is  indeed  indispensably  required  of 
every  sinner,  and  it  naturally  produces  a  change  of  life  ;  for  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  2  Cor.  vii.  10, "  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance 
unto  salvation :"  a  text  most  significant  and  instructive  in  itself,  and 
upon  which  there  is  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Sherlock,  which  may  be  of 
more  use  than  any  treatise  that  I  know  in  giving  a  distinct  and  full 
conception  of  the  nature  of  repentance.  But  the  Church  of  Rome, 
wishing  it  to  be  thought  that  they  possess  the  power  of  imparting  the 
benefits  of  repentance  to  persons  who  manifestly  have  not  attained 
this  godly  sorrow,  because  they  do  not  repent  of  their  sins  so  as  to 
forsake  them,  substitute  as  an  alternative  for  contrition  that  sorrow, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  attrition.  By  this  they  mean  a  sor- 
row, which  proceeds  not  from  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  but  from  the 
loss,  the  shame,  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind,  of  Avhich  it  has  been 
the  occasion.  This  sorrow  may  be  expressed  by  words,  by  gestures, 
or  by  actions ;  and  all  these  expressions  of  attrition,  being  considered 

•  James  v.  16. 
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by  the  church  of  Rome  as  parts  of  repentance,  although  they  do  not 
imply  any  change  upon  the  mind  of  a  sinner,  as  conspiring  with  the 
two  other  parts  of  repentance  to  entitle  him  to  receive  absolution, 
make  men  easy  under  the  consciousness  of  past  sins,  and  form  an  in- 
ducement not  to  forsake  these  sins,  but  merely  to  exercise  a  httJe  more 
prudence  in  the  repetition  of  them.     3.  By  satisfaction  the  church  of 
Rome  means  such  works  as  the  following :  the  saying  a  prescribed 
number  of  prayers,  the  giving  a  certain  portion  of  alms  to  the  poor 
and  ot  gifts  to  the  church,  the  submitting  to  certain  mortifications  and 
penances,  or  the  engaging  in  appointed  hazards  and  toils  ;  all  which 
deeds  bemg  set  over  against  the  sins  which  were  confessed,  and  for 
which  attrition  was  expressed,  are  conceived  to  constitute  a  compen- 
sation, ofiered  by  us  to  God  for  the  breach  of  his  law,  in  consideration 
of  which  that  breach  is  forgiven.    This  last  part  of  repentance  appears 
to  all  who  hold  the  perfection  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  upon 
the  cross  to  be  most  dishonourable  to  him,  because  it  implies  a  neces- 
sity of  our  adding  a  personal  atonement  for  sin  to  the  "  one  offering 
by  which  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."     To 
all  who  entertain  that  opinion  of  our  good  works  which  I  am  by  and 
by  to  state,  it  appears  most  presumptuous  on  our  part ;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  any  system  of  religious  opinions,  it  plainly  institutes  a 
kind  ot  traffic,  which  is  most  unseemly,  which  may  be  perverted  to 
the  worst  purposes,  and  which  totally  unsettles  the  foundations  of 
morality,  by  teaching  that  the  performance  of  one  duty  is  an  excuse 
tor  the  neglect  of  another. 

In  opposition  to  these  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
some  ot  which  may  be  traced  in  prejudices  that  still  remain  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  we  hold,  and  it  is  a  great  part  of  the 
business  of  our  preaching  to  remind  the  people,  that  repentance,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  change  of  mind,  and  implying  that  sorrow  which  the 
Apostle  calls  godly,  terminates  not  in  certain  formal  acts  which  may 
be  performed  by  any  one,  but  in  a  change  of  Ufe  ;  that  it  is  accepted  bv 
Orod,  not  as  any  compensation  or  atonement  for  the  off"ences  commit- 
ted against  him,  but  purely  upon  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ-  and 
that  the  only  unequivocal  marks  of  its  being  eff-ectual  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  or  being  what  the  Scripture  calls  repentance  unto  life,  are  to 
be  sought  for  not  in  the  impressions,  or  emotions,  or  resolutions,  with 
which  It  is  accompanied,  but  in  the  solicitude  with  which  men  avoid 
the  sins  of  which  they  profess  to  repent,  and  in  the  zeal  and  the  care 
with  which  they  study  to  practice  the  opposite  virtues 

It  IS  possible,  indeed,  that  repentance  may  be  sincere,  when  th-re 
IS  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  these  marks:  for  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous  in  us  to  say,  that  the  steps  by  which  a  criminal  is  conducted 
to  his  end  are  in  no  case  the  instruments  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
employs  in  his  conversion,  or  that  sudden  death,  by  cutting  short  the 
labour  of  virtue  which  had  jnst  been  begun,  blots  the  beginning  of  it 
out  of  the  book  of  ife.  But  it  is  very  much  our  duty  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  folly,  the  guilt,  and  the  danger  of  continuing  in  sin,  and 
trusting  to  a  late  repentance  :  and  although,  when  we  are  called  to 
witness  those  professions  of  repentance,  which  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  near  approach  of  death,  we  naturally  express  our 
earnest  wish  that  they  may  find  acceptance  with  the  Searcher  of 
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hearts,  who  alone  can  judge  of  their  sincerity,  yet  we  should  beware 
of  doing  a  very  great  injiny  to  others,  by  encouraging  those,  who  are 
leaving  the  world,  to  think  that  what  is  called  the  reflex  act  of  faith  is 
at  that  time  a  sufficient  ground  for  assurance  of  salvation.  When  this 
reflex  act  is  accompanied  with  the  evidence  which  arises  from  tlie 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  justified  in  the  eyes  of  men  ;  and  the  soul  by 
which  it  is  exerted,  being  sealed  by  the  Spirit,  may  rise  to  what  the 
Scripture  calls  "joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  But  fanaticism  opens  a  door 
to  extreme  licentiousness  of  morals,  when  it  teaches  that  the  high  privi- 
lege, sometimes  attained  by  those  who  have  persevered  in  well-doing, 
is  instantaneously  and  certainly  conferred  upon  the  man,  who,  being 
awakened  at  the  close  of  a  sinful  life,  by  considerations  and  views 
that  were  strange  to  him,  either  says  or  thinks  that  he  believes. 

Some  questions  concerning  repentance  will  find  a  place  afterwards. 
But  there  is  one  other  error  respecting  the  nature  of  it,  which  should 
be  mentioned  here,  and  which  results  directly  from  the  principles  of 
fanaticism. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Christians  may  be  able  to  tell  the  precise 
time  of  their  conversion.  It  has  sometimes  been  judged  proper  to 
require  from  them  such  a  declaration ;  and  there  are  certain  exercises 
of  the  soul,  implying  great  dejection  and  agitation  and  self-reproach, 
and  known  in  books,  more  frequently  read  in  former  times  than  now, 
by  the  name  of  a  law-work,  which  it  has  been  supposed  necessary 
for  every  person  to  experience,  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  produces 
a  change  of  character.  All  these  views  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  instantaneous,  discriminated 
by  some  sensible  marks  from  the  natural  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  and  observing  in  all  cases  a  certain  known,  discernible  progress. 
But  we  found  formerly  that  this  supposition  receives  no  countenance 
from  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  in 
his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  (John  iii.  8,)  seem  intended  to  teach 
us  that  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  known  only  by  their  fruits, 
and  that  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  fruits  are  produced,  "the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  within  us,"  often  "cometh  not  with  obser- 
vation." If  the  whole  man  be  renewed  by  the  grace  of  God,  all  the 
actions  performed  in  consequence  of  this  renovation  will  appear  to  be 
as  much  the  actions  of  the  man,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  had  not  pro- 
duced any  change ;  if  the  change  be  accomplished  by  means,  by  a 
gradual  preparation,  and  a  gentle  progress,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
tell  the  time  when  it  commenced,  or  to  mark  all  its  stages ;  and  if,  in 
some  cases,  the  means  are  a  pious  education,  or  a  succession  of  im- 
proving objects  and  of  virtuous  employments,  continued  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  this  favourable  situation  may  restrain  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart  from  atrocious  crimes,  or  presumptuous  sins.  But 
as  it  is  repugnant  to  conmion  sense,  and  to  our  sentiments  with  regard 
to  human  conduct,  to  say  that  all  men  are  equally  wicked,  or  all  sins 
equally  heinous,  it  appears  absurd  to  suppose  that  those  whose  conduct 
has  been  widely  difterent  ought  to  feel  the  same  remorse  ;  and  there- 
fore, although  the  best  men  are  always  the  most  sensible  of  their  own 
infirmities,  and  although  human  virtue  cannot  be  so  perfect  as  to 
exclude  humility,  self-abasement,  and  the  need  of  repentance,  yet  it 
IS  reasonable  to  think  that  the  manner  of  repentance,  both  the  inward 
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senlimeuts  and  the  outward  expressions,  will  vary  according  to  the 
measure  and  the  aggravation  of  those  sins  which  men  forsake.  Hence 
we  may  draw  tv/o  inferences,  v/hich  I  shall  barely  mention  ;  that 
those  discourses  do  not  serve  a  good  purpose,  which  represent  it  as 
indispensably  necessary  for  all  who  repent  to  feel  the  same  remorse; 
and  that  a  doctrine,  wliich  has  sometimes  been  avowed  by  Calvinists, 
but  has  oftener  been  imputed  to  them  by  those  who  wish  to  hold' 
forth  their  tenets  to  public  scorn,  is  totally  groundless;  the  doctrine, 
namely,  that  those  who  have  been  the  greatest  sinners  are  likely  to 
become  the  most  eminent  saints. 


Section  II. 

The  second  part  of  sanctiiication  is  conjoined  with  repentance  in 
numberless  passages  of  Scripture.  «  Depart  from  evil  and  do  ^ood. 
—Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world.— That  ye  put  oft",  con- 
cernn^g  the  former  conversation,  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  and 
that  ye  pnt  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness. — Likewise  reckon  ye  yourselves  to  be  dead 
ind^eed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."* 

Sanctiiication,  then,  means  a  new  life,  the  production  of  a  habit' of 
righteousness,  as  well  as  an  aversion  from  sin;  and  this  habit  of 
righteousness  appears  in  those  good  works  which  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  require,  unto  which,  it  is  said,  we  are  created,!  and  which  all 
that  believe  in  God  are  commanded  to  be  careful  to  maintain.J 

When  we  say  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  declare  what  those 
good  works  are,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  gospel  has  given  a  new 
law  unconnected  with  every  former  intimation  of  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  For  the  moral  law,  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  God  and 
the  nature  of  man,  does  not,  like  the  ceremonial  or  the  judicial  law, 
admit  of  being  abrogated.  It  is  in  all  situations  binding,  upon  that 
creature  to  whom  it  is  made,  by  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind; 
and  although  the  duty  of  man  may  be  unfolded  in  succeeding  revela- 
tions with  greater  clearness,  and  directions  may  be  delivered  suited 
to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  the  revelations  were  given, 
yet  the  same  general  principles  of  morality  must  pervade  every 
system  of  duty,  which  proceeds  from  the  righteous  Governor  of  the 
universe  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  man. 

From  this  view  of  the  immutability  of  the  moral  law  we  deduce  a 
satisfying  answer  to  the  Antinomians,  who  say  that  Christians  are 
released  from  its  obligation.  For  upon  this  ground  we  are  able  to 
show  that,  although  "  Christians  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace,"  in  this  sense,  that  they  are  not  justified  with  God  by  their 
obedience  to  the  moral  law,  they  are  as  much  bound  to  obey  it  as 
if  another  method  of  justification  had  not  been  revealed  to  them. 
Hence  also  we  deduce  the  excellence  of  Christian  morality,  as  a  matter 

*  Psalm  xxxiv.  14.     Titus  ii.  11,  12.     Ephes.  iv.  22,  24.     Rom.  vi.  ]  1. 

t  I^phes.  ii.  10.  ^  Titus  iii.  8. 
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not  of  mere  posdtive  institution,  but  of  everlasting  obligation  :  and  m 
discoursing  of  any  particular  Ciiristian  duty,  we  scruple  not  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  those  views  of  the  beauty,  the  utility,  and  fitness  of 
virtue  exhibited  by  heathen  moralists,  which  serve  to  illustrate  its 
conformity  to  our  constitution  and  circumstances,  while  we  superadd 
those  interesting  motives  which  arise  out  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  gospel.  Hence  also  we  deduce  the  perfect  consistency  between 
the  precepts  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  we  stand,  when  we  refuse  to  admit  with  the  Soeinians  that 
Christ  has  added  any  thing  to  that  moial  law  of  which  he  is  the 
interpreter ;  and  we  think  that,  by  the  aid  of  those  commentaries 
upon  the  ten  commandments,  which  are  scattered  through  his 
discourses,  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  we  are  able  to  show  thaS 
all  the  branches  of  Christian  morality  are  included  in  the  Decalogue, 
In  the  ordinary  systems  of  theology,  and  above  all  in  Calvin's 
Institutes,  there  is  an  explication  of  the  Decalogue,  which  merits  the 
particular  attention  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  instruct  the  people. 
Calvin's  commentary  on  this  subject  not  only  presents  a  short  pictm^e 
of  the  whole  summary  of  our  duty,  but  also  deduces  all  the  branches 
of  it  from  general  principles,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  connexion,  the 
obligation,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  paits  of 
morality. 

The  precepts  of  the  gospel,  thus  considered  not  as  the  extension, 
but  as  the  interpretation  of  the  moral  law,  are  the  directory  of  a 
Christian  ;  and  in  this  directory  is  to  be  sought  a  solution  of  all  the 
questions  that  can  occur  in  what  may  be  called  Christian  Casuistry. 
Although  discourses  from  the  pulpit  ought  always  to  present  to  the 
people  both  the  doctrines  and  the  duties  of  religion  in  the  most 
unembarrassed  form,  yet  as  the  discussion  of  controverted  points  of 
doctrine  engages  the  attention  of  men  of  speculation  in  theology,  so 
casuistry,  which  is  the  application  of  the  general  rules  of  morality  to 
particular  cases,  finds  a  place  in  those  books  which  profess  to  treat 
accurately  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and  has  at  different  periods 
furnished  subjects  of  debate,  which  have  been  very  keenly  agitated. 
At  some  times  Christian  casuistry  has  descended  to  insignificant 
attempts  to  regulate  our  dress,  the  measure  of  our  food,  our  sleep,  and 
our  amusement  ;  intruding  into  many  branches  of  the  general 
conduct  of  life,  where  every  man  claims  a  degree  of  liberty,  and 
where  particular  directions  can  be  of  no  use,  because  what  is  right 
in  one  person  is  wrong  in  another; — because  it  is  impossible  to  frame 
rules  for  every  variety  of  circumstances, — and  because  the  best  of  all 
rtiles  are  to  be  found  in  those  considerations  of  propriety  and  benevo- 
lence, which  a  sound  understanding  and  a  good  heart  will  not  fail  to 
suggest  upon  every  occasion.  At  other  times.  Christian  casuistry  has 
turned  upon  general  questions,  suggested  by  scruples  that  were 
founded  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  particular  texts  of  Scripture. 
Such  are  the  doubts  entertained  by  the  Quakers,  and  some  other 
sects,  whether  a  Christian  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  his  religion  to 
engage  in  war,  to  take  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  to  exercise 
the  office  of  a  magistrate.  At  other  times.  Christian  casuistry  has 
reached  the  very  foundations  of  morality  ;  turning  upon  questions 
which  did  not  arise  from  the  scruples  of  those  who  were  afraid  of 
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doing  wrong,  but  from  the  presumption  of  men,  who,  wishing  to 
shake  off  the  restraints  of  the  divine  law,  without  openly  denying  its 
authority,  were  ingenious  in  devising  evasions  and  subterfuges,  by 
which  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  accommodated  to  their  corruption. 
Such  are  the  questions,  whether  actions,  in  themselves  evil  and  con- 
trary to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  become  lawful  and  meritorious, 
when  they  are  performed  with  a  good  intention,  and  for  a  good  end ; 
whether  a  person  avoids  the  guilt  of  perjury  by  a  mental  reservation 
at  the  time  when  he  swears;  and  other  questions  of  the  same  kind, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world  was  directed  by  that 
loose  system  of  morality,  which  the  order  of  Jesuits  invented  and 
defended,  and  which,  if  it  prevailed  universally,  would  annihilate 
mutual  confidence,  and  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society. 

All  the  questions  that  can  occur  in  these  three  kinds  of  casuistry 
are  easily  decided,  when  an  enlightened  and  upright  mind  applies, 
with  a  due  exercise  of  attention,  the  principles  furnished  by  consider- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  gospel  as  the  interpretation  of  that  moral  law, 
which  is  binding  upon  men  in  all  situations.  For  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  considered  in  this  light,  will  be  found  to  mark,  with  a  preci- 
sion sufficient  for  the  direction  of  life,  the  outlines  of  that  conduct 
which  is  characteristical  of  a  Christian ;  a  conduct  which  shines 
before  men  without  affectation,  which  is  guarded  without  being 
austere,  which  is  beneficent  without  being  officious,  and  in  which 
piety,  righteousness,  goodness,  and  temperance,  are  blended  together 
with  nice  proportion,  and  with  perfect  harmony.  This  is  the  conduct 
which  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  life  of  Jesus,  conspire  in 
teaching,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  their 
discourses  to  delineate  and  recommend,  and  of  which  they  should 
ever  be  careful  to  show  an  example  corresponding  to  the  delineation 
which  they  give. 

The  same  principle,  which  furnishes  a  solution  of  all  the  cases  that 
can  occur  in  Christian  casuistry,  exposes  the  falsehood  of  a  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Rome  respecting  the  nature  of  good  works,  which 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  many  gross  corruptions.  It  was  held  that 
there  are  in  the  gospel  counsels  of  perfection ;  i.  e.  that  besides  pre- 
cepts which  are  binding  upon  all,  and  which  none  can  disobey  with- 
out sin,  there  are  advices  given,  which  men  are  at  liberty  to  neglect 
if  they  please,  but  a  compliance  with  which  constitutes  a  superior 
degree  of  perfection.  The  counsels  of  perfection  are  generally  re- 
duced to  three  ;  voluntary  poverty,— a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,— 
and  a  vow  of  what  is  called  regular  obedience.  The  first  is  founded 
chiefly  upon  the  command  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  the  young  man 
who  came  to  him,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou 
hast."  The  second  is  founded  upon  some  expressions  in  the  epistles 
of  Paul.  The  third,  the  vow  of  that  kind  of  obedience  which  is 
yielded  by  those  who  lead  a  monastic  life  to  the  superiors  of  their 
order,  is  founded  upon  the  mention  made  in  the  epistles  of  the  reve- 
rence and  obedience  due  to  spiritual  governors.  Into  the  particulars 
of  this  branch  of  the  Popish  controversy  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 
Sound  criticism  easily  gives  such  an  explication  of  the  passages  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  as  withdraws  the  support  which  the  distinction 
between  precepts  and  counsels  in  matters  of  morality  appears  to  de- 
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ri  ^^e  from  Scripture  ;  and  that  distinction  is  completely  overturned  by 
all  our  conceptions  of  the  law  of  God,  and  particularly  by  our  con- 
sidering the  precepts  of  the  gospel  as  tjhe  complete  directory  of  the 
conduct  of  a  Christian.  It  is  not  meant,  by  using  that  expression, 
that  they  extend  to  those  matters  of  indifference  in  which  a  man  may 
be  safely  left  at  liberty,  or  that  they  supersede  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence at  those  times,  when  he  may  innocently  accommodate  his  ac- 
tions to  his  situation.  It  is  allowed  that  the  duties  of  m,en  vary 
according  to  their  circumstances,  that  all  have  not  the  same  opportu- 
nities of  doing  good,  and  that  some  are  called,  by  the  talents  which 
are  committed  to  them,  and  the  advantages  Avhich  they  enjoy,  to 
make  greater  exertions  than  others.  But,  from  the  principle  which 
has  been  illustrated,  this  consequence  clearly  results,  that  every  man 
is  bound  to  embrace  all  the  opportunities  of  doing  good  which  his 
situation  affords,  because,  according  to  that  principle,  the  service  of 
his  whole  life,  and  the  fall  exertion  of  all  his  faculties,  are  due  to  his 
Creator,  Every  counsel,  therefore,  of  the  divine  word  respecting 
moral  duty  is  a  command ;  and  "  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good, 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  But  a  man  ought  to  be  certain 
that  what  he  does  is  good ;  for  If,  in  place  of  what  his  situation  marks 
out  to  be  his  duty,  he  substitutes  actions  which  in  his  imagination 
appear  to  imply  a  higher  degree  of  virtue,  he  is  so  far  from  attain- 
ing perfection  by  this  substitution,  that  his  conduct  may  be  very  sin- 
ful. He  is  guilty  of  neglecting  what  he  ought  to  have  done ;  a 
neglect  which  is  always  faulty,  and  which  in  some  situations  is  both 
highly  criminal  and  most  hurtful  to  society.  By  this  substitution  also 
he  entangles  himself  in  difficulties,  perhaps  beyond  his  strength  ;  and, 
after  all  his  mortifications  and  exertions,  he  has  no  warrant  to  think 
that  a  service  which  was  not  required  at  his  hand,  but  which  was 
the  result  of  his  own  presumption,  will  be  accepted  by  his  Creator. 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  Protestants,  that  the  self-denial  and 
abstemiousness  of  the  monastic  life,  the  voluntary  poverty  of  the 
mendicant  friars,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  midtitude  of  prayers 
which  many  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  offer,  the  pilgrim- 
ages which  have  often  been  undertaken,  the  large  donations  which 
have  been  left  to  the  church,  and  the  hard  services  which  have  been 
performed  at  her  command,  have  not  that  supereminent  excellence 
which  is  ascribed  to  them  in  the  church  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  Pro- 
testants, that  as  these  good  works  are  not  commanded  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel,  which  are  the  complete  directory  of  the  conduct 
of  a  Christian,  they  cannot  be  imposed  upon  any  as  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  God;  and  that  the  performing  them  iiltroneously,  far  from 
coming  up  to  that  refined  and  spiritual  morality,  by  the  practice  of 
which  Christians  are  commanded  to  do  more  than  others,  is  an  effort 
after  an  ideal  and  false  perfection,  which  withdraws  men  from  the 
duties  they  are  called  to  perform,  which  diverts  the  powers  of  human 
nature  and  the  bounties  of  Providence  from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  bestowed,  and  which  tends  to  destroy  the  essence  of  mo- 
rality, by  leading  men  to  rest  in  the  splendour  of  external  actions, 
instead  of  cultivating  those  virtues  of  the  heart  out  of  which  are  the 
issues  of  a  good  life. 

From  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  Protestants  easily  de- 
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duce  a  refutation  of  other  opinions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  concern- 
ing the  merit  of  good  works.     The  schoohnen  in  that  church  spoke 
of  meritum  de  congruo,  and  meritum  de  condigiio.     By  merituvx 
de  congmio,  they  meant  the  value  of  good  works  and  good  disposi- 
tions previous  to  justification  which  it  was  fit  or  congruous  for  God 
to  reward  by  infusing  his  grace.    To  this  kind  of  merit  tlie  whole  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  concerning  justification  by  faith  is  directly 
opposed.     By  meritum  de  condignq,  they  meant  the  value  of  good 
works  performed  after  justification  in  consequence  of  the  grace  then 
infused.    These,  although  performed  by  the  grace  of  God,  were  con- 
ceived to  have  that  intrinsic  worth  which  merits  a  reward,  and  to 
which  eternal  life  is  as  much  due  as  a  wage  is  to  the  servant  by  whom 
it  is  earned.    In  opposition  to  this  kind  of  merit,  Protestants  hold  that 
as  every  thing  which  Ave  can  do  is  our  bounden  duty  and  is  not  pro- 
fitable to  God,  our  good  works  cannot,  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  word 
merit,  deserve  a  recompense  from  him ;  that  although  the  good  works 
commanded  in  Scripture,  and  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
give  the  person  who  maintains  a  real  excellence  of  character,  by 
which  he  is  superior  to  others,  by  which  he  is  "  acceptable  to  God, 
and  approved  of  men,"  and  in  respect  of  which  he  is  styled  in  Scrip- 
ture worthy,  they  do  not  constitute  a  right  to  claim  any  thing  from 
God  as  a  reward ;  that  the  expression  frequent  in  Scripture,  "  God 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,"  implies  that  good 
works  are  a  preparation  for  heaven,  or  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  the  promised  reward,  and  that  there  shall  be  a  proportion  between 
the  virtuous  exertion  here  and  the  measure  of  the  reward  conferred 
hereafter;  but  that  good  works  are  not  in  any  respect  the  procuring 
cause  of  the  reward.     For  the  reward  is  represented  as  "  of  grace, 
not  of  debt,"  flowing  from  the  promise  of  God  upon  account  of  the 
merits  of  his  Son ;  and  while  death  is  called  "  the  wages  of  sin," 
Rom.  vi.  23,  eternal  life  is  said,  in  the  very  same  verse,  to  be  "  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  church  of  Rome  did  not  rest  in  saying  that  our  good  works 
may  merit  eternal  hfe.  As  they  supposed  that  there  are  in  Scripture 
counsels  of  perfection,  a  compliance  with  which  constitutes  a  super- 
eminent  excellence  of  character,  they  inferred  that  those  who  attained 
this  excellence  did  more  than  merit  eternal  life  for  themselves.  To 
the  actions  by  which  men  choose  to  follow  these  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion, they  gave  the  name  of  works  of  supererogation.  They  sup- 
posed that,  by  the  communion  which  subsists  amongst  all  Christians, 
the  benefit  of  works  of  supererogation  performed  by  some  is  imparted 
to  others  ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  corruptions  of  that  church,  it 
was  taught  and  believed  that  the  whole  stock  of  superfluous  merit 
arising  out  of  the  good  works  of  those  who  comply  with  the  counsels 
of  perfection,  is  committed  to  the  management  of  the  Pope,  to  be 
parcelled  out  according  to  his  pleasure,  in  such  dispensations  and  in- 
dulgences as  the  sins  or  infirmities  of  other  members  of  the  church 
appear  to  him  to  stand  in  need  of  It  is  sufficient  for  the  refutation 
of  these  tenets  in  this  place  to  mention  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
preparation  of  ages,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  had  been  conducted 
to  these  articles  of  faith,  and  the  various  interests  which  were  con- 
cerned in  their  being  retained,  the  enormous  abuses  of  that  discre- 
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ticfnary  power  with  which  they  invested  the  Pope  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Reformation :  and  although  the  change  then  introduced 
into  the  reUgious  system  of  a  great  part  of  Christendom  was  accom- 
panied with  much  enthusiasm  and  violent  mental  agitation,  yet  the 
principles  upon  which  it  proceeded  approve  themselves  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  sober  inquirer,  who  follows  out,  through  its  seve- 
ral branches,  the  great  doctrine  held  by  the  first  reformers  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith.  For,  according  to  that  doctrine,  the  pardon  of  sin 
and  our  right  to  eternal  life  are  entirely  owing  to  the  merits  of  Christ, 
which  are  counted  as  ours,  in  consequence  of  our  possessing  that 
faith  which  produces  such  good  works  as  the  law  of  God  commands ; 
so  that  although  good  works  are  essential  to  our  own  salvation,  they 
are  not  the  meritorious  cause  of  it ;  and  although  our  good  works 
may  minister  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  others  upon  earth, 
"none  of  us  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  or  give  to  God  a 
ransom  for  him." 

It  would  be  an  additional  refutation  of  the  merit  of  good  works, 
and  would  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  works  of  supererogation, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  even  a  person  who  is  justified  cannot  yield 
T.  perfect  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God.  For,  in  that  case,  how- 
ever splendid  some  of  his  actions  might  be,  the  sin  and  the  conse- 
quent guilt  which  adhere  to  others,  would  take  away  from  his  whole 
character  every  claim  of  right  to  a  reward.  Accordingly  there  yet 
remains  one  question  with  regard  to  good  works,  which  requires  to 
be  stated  more  fully  than  any  of  the  preceding,  upon  account  of  the 
principles  that  are  involved  in  the  discussion,  and  the  consequences 
that  flow  from  it.  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  possible  that  the 
good  works  of  Christians  can  be  free  from  every  mixture  of  sin ;  or, 
to  speak  in  theological  language,  whether  the  sanctification  of  the 
elect  is  in  this  life  complete. 


Section  III. 

It  was  the  principle  of  a  fanatical  sect,  which  arose  early  after  the 
Reformation,  and  was  known  from  a  particular  circumstance  in  their 
practice  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  that  the  visible  church  of  Christ 
consists  of  saints,  or  persons  free  from  every  kind  of  sin.  The  doc- 
trine taught  by  Munzer,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  resulted  entirely 
from  this  principle  ;  and  his  enthusiasm  prevented  him  from  perceiv- 
ing that  such  a  church  is  not  to  be  found  upon  earth.  Several  mo- 
dern sects,  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  have 
been  instructed  by  reason,  by  Scriptiire,  and  by  experience,  to  accom- 
modate their  principles  to  the  present  state  of  human  nature.  But 
while  they  admit  that  many  members  of  the  church  shi,  repent,  and 
are  forgiven,  they  contend  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  that  degree  of 
|)erfection  in  which  men  are  exempt  from  sinning,  and  they  mean  to 
insniuate  that  this  degree  of  perfection  is  often  found  in  their  society. 

This  ])resumption,  which  in  all  fanatical  sects  has  its  foundation  in 
the  confidence  of  their  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Spirit,  is  generally  cherished  by  their  holding  some  form  of  the  Syner- 
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gistical  doctrine.  Pelagians  and  Socinians,  who  do  not  admit  that 
the  powers  of  human  nature  were  injured  by  the  fall,  readily  con- 
clude that  every  man  is  as  able  to  obey  the  commands  of  God,  as 
Adam  was  immediately  after  his  creation ;  that  he  who  abstains  from 
one  sin  may  abstain  from  all ;  and  that  perfect  innocence  is  thus  at- 
tainable by  a  proper  exercise  of  our  own  faculties.  And  all  who 
hold  that  modification  of  these  tenets,  which  is  called  Semi-Pelagian- 
ism,  consider  the  corruption  of  human  nature  as  neither  so  inveterate 
nor  so  universal,  but  that  in  some  persons  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
being  favourably  received,  and  finding  a  co-operation  of  all  their 
powers,  may,  by  the  continuance  of  a  proper  attention  on  their  part, 
be  rendered  so  effectual  for  their  sanctification  as  to  preserve  them 
from  every  thing  sinful. 

Accordingly  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a  great  part  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
of  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Jesuits,  or  Molinists,  that  perfection  is  at- 
tainable in  this  life.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  position  with  those 
defects  and  errors  which  have  been  observed  in  the  lives  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  lived,  they  make  a  distinction  between  mortal  and 
venial  sins.  By  mortal  sins,  they  understand  actions  which  are  so 
flagrant  a  transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  and  imply  such  deliberate 
wickedness,  as  to  deserve  final  condemnation  ;  and  from  these  they 
consider%very  man,  into  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  been  infused  at 
his  first  justification,  as  completely  preserved.  By  venial  sins,  they 
understand  both  those  sudden  emotions  of  passion  and  inordinate  de- 
sire, which,  so  long  as  they  are  restrained  from  going  forth  into  ac- 
tion, are  regarded  by  them  as  the  constitutional  infirmities  of  human 
nature  ;  and  also  those  actions,  which,  although  contrary  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  are  in  themselves  a  trifling  transgression,  or  are  at- 
tended with  circumstances  alleviating  the  fault  and  indicating  good 
intention.  It  was  meant  by  calling  such  sins  venial,  either  that  they 
deserve  no  punishment  at  all,  or  that  they  are  completely  expiated 
by  temporal  sufferings,  so  as  not  to  be  remembered  in  the  judgment 
of  the  last  day  :  and  it  was  understood,  that  when  the  sins  of  this 
kind,  into  which  it  is  admitted  a  saint  may  fall,  are  set  over  against 
his  uninterrupted  obedience  to  all  the  great  commandments  of  the  law 
and  the  supereminent  excellence  of  his  good  works,  his  character, 
upon  the  whole,  is  entitled  to  be  accounted  perfect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  learned,  from 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine  concerning  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
and  the  measure  of  divine  grace,  to  hold  the  following  position,  which 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  good  works ;  "  that 
there  are  divine  precepts  which  good  men,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
sire to  observe  them,  are  nevertheless  absolutely  unable  to  obey ;  nor 
has  God  given  them  the  measure  of  grace  that  is  essentially  necessary 
to  render  them  capable  of  such  obedience."  This  is  one  of  the  five 
propositions  contained  in  the  book  entitled  Augustinus,  which  was 
often  condemned  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Popes.  Jansenius, 
the  author  of  that  book,  who  meant  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
sentiments  of  Augustine,  derived  this  proposition  from  the  writings  of 
that  father ;  and,  in  like  manner,  all  those  Protestants,  who  hold  that 
system  which  Calvin  also  learned  from  Augustine,  not  only  say  that 
perfection  is  not  in  fact  attained  in  this  life,  but  say  farther  that  it  can- 
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not  be  attained,  and  that  it  is  part  of  the  economy  of  the  Gospel,  that 
sanctification,  altliough  it  originates  in  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  continues  to  be  incomplete.  Thus  the  Church  of  England  main- 
tains, in  the  twelfth  Article,  "  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  away  our  sins  and  en- 
dure the  severity  of  God's  judgment:"  in  the  fifteenth  Article,  "all 
we,  although  baptized  and  born  again  in  Christ,  yet  offend  in  many 
things  ;"  and  in  the  sixteenth  Article,  "  they  are  to  be  condemned 
which  say  they  can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here."  In  like 
manner  our  Confession  of  Faith  declares.  Chap.  xiii.  2,  "  Sanctifica- 
tion is  throughout  in  the  whole  man  ;  yet  imperfect  in  this  life,  there 
abiding  still  some  remnants  of  corruption  in  every  part :"  and  Chap. 
xvi.  6,  1,  "  Our  best  works  as  they  are  wrought  by  us  are  defiled  and 
mixed  whh  so  much  weakness  and  imperfection,  that  they  cannot 
endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
persons  of  believers  being  accepted  through  Christ,  their  good  works 
also  are  accepted  in  him,  not  as  though  they  were  in  this  life  wholly 
unblameable  and  unreprovable  in  God's  sight ;  but  that  he,  looking 
upon  them  hi  his  Son,  is  pleased  to  accept  and  reward  that  which  is 
sincere,  although  accompanied  with  many  weaknesses  and  imperfec- 
tions. 

This  doctrine  of  the  imperfection  of  sanctification  in  this  life,  which 
the  two  established  churches  of  this  island  thus  manifestly  agree  in 
holding,  rests  upon  such  grounds  as  the  following.  The  Scriptures, 
while  they  declare  that  "  in  many  things  we  oflend  all,"  give  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  dangerous  distinction  between  venial  and  mortal  sins. 
But  although  they  represent  sins  of  difljerent  magnitudes  and  deserv- 
ing different  degrees  of  punishment,  they  also  represent  every  trans- 
gression of  the"  law  of  God  as  implying  that  guih  by  which  the 
transgressor  is  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  and  they  apply  the 
name  of  sin  to  inordinate  desire  even  before  it  is  carried  forth  into 
action,  and  uniformly  describe  it  as  oftensive  to  God. 

Further,  they  hold  it  forth  as  the  distinguishing  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  that  he  was  without  sin,  and  they 
record  many  grievous  sins  committed  by  those,  whom,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  other  places,  we  are  led  to  consider 
as  having  been  justified  with  God. 

Further,  there  are  in  the  New  Testament  descriptions  of  a  continued 
struggle  between  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  principle  of  sanctification, 
and  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  by  which  that  principle  is  op- 
posed. The  most  striking  passage  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
Romans  vii.  Calvinists  generally  consider  the  apostle  as  there  speak- 
ing, in  his  own  person,  of  a  man  who  has  been  regenerated  by  the 
grace  of  God.  In  this  case  his  expressions  mark  very  strongly  the 
corruption  that  remains  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  men.  Other  Chris- 
tians, who  deny,  or  who  wish  to  extenuate  this  corruption,  consider 
him  as  speaking  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  has  not  partaken  of  the 
grace  of  God  ;  in  which  case  his  expressions  mark  either  the  combat 
between  appetite  and  reason  which  all  moral  writers  describe,  or  the 
compunction  and  self-reproach  of  a  man  who  is  struggling  by  the 
mere  powers  of  his  own  nature  to  disentangle  himself  from  habits  of 
vice.     The  true  interpretation  of  the  passage  must  be  gathered  by  a 
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careful  study  of  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  by  the  help  of  the  best  com- 
mentators. There  are  other  passages  in  his  Epistles,  where  the  same 
struggle  which  the  Calvinists  suppose  to  be  meant  in  Romans  vii. 
seems  to  be  described.  Of  this  kind  is  the  following :  Gal.  v.  1 7, 
"  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh, 
and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other ;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 
things  that  ye  would."  It  appears,  too,  that  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture, — the  image  of  a  warfare  under  which  it  describes  the  Chris- 
tian life, — the  fear  and  circumspection  which  it  enjoins,  and  the  daily 
prayer  for  forgiveness  which  our  Lord  directs  his  followers  to  present, 
all  favour  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  respecting  the  imperfection  of  sanc- 
tification.  To  these  arguments  from  Scripture  it  may  be  added,  that 
this  doctrine  corresponds  with  the  circumstances  of  man  in  a  present 
state,  where  he  is  surrounded  with  temptations  to  evil,  and  retains, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  propensity  to  yield  to  them ;  and  that  it 
is  unquestionably  agreeable  to  the  experience  of  the  best  people,  who 
not  only  feel  many  infirmities,  but  who  are  accustomed  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  after  all  their  exertions,  they  fall  very  far  short  of  what 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  do,  and  that,  with  all  their  circumspection 
and  vigilance,  they  often  commit  sms  for  Avhich  they  have  need  of 
repentance. 

To  a  doctrine  thus  supported  by  Scripture  and  experience,  it  is  not 
enough  to  oppose,  as  the  advocates  for  the  perfection  of  the  saints  are 
wont  to  do,  reasonings  drawn  from  the  power  and  the  holiness  of 
God,  from  the  intention  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  from  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  Far  from  presuming  upon  these  reasonings,  that  a  full  partici- 
pation of  the  benefits  of  the  gospel  will  in  this  life  overcome  the 
corruptions  of  human  nature  so  entirely  as  to  leave  no  remainders  of 
sin,  it  becomes  us  to  correct  our  conjectures  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  operation  of  God  by  the  declarations  of  his  word,  and  by  the 
measure  in  which  that  effect  is  experienced  by  his  people.  Since 
these  two  rules  of  judging  are,  upon  this  point,  in  perfect  concert, 
every  passage  of  Scripture,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  doctrine 
which  they  unite  in  establishing,  must  receive  such  an  interpretation  as 
shall  render  Scripture  consistent  with  itself;  and  every  branch  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  must  be  held  with  such  qualification  as  this 
doctrine  renders  necessary.  When  we  read,  therefore,  1  John  iii.  9, 
"  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  born  of  God,"  we  understand  the  apostle  to  mean,  not 
that  sin  is  never  committed  by  those  who  are  born  of  God  ;  for  we 
find  him  expressing  himself  thus,  1  John  i.  8,  "  If  we  say  that  we 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us  ;"  but 
that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  is  not  an  habitual  sinner,  or  cannot 
obstinately  persist  in  committing  sin.  When  we  meet  with  exhorta- 
tions to  perfection, — when  we  find  the  word  perfect  introduced  into 
some  of  the  characters  drawn  in  Scripture, — when  we  read  of  persons 
"  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless,"  we  understand  a  comparative  perfection  to  be  spoken  of, 
sincerity  of  obedience,  hatred  of  every  kind  of  sin  ;  what  the  Scrip- 
ture often  mentions  along  with  perfection  as  equivalent  to  it,  an 
upright  and  zealous  endeavour  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  law  of 
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God  ;  what  is  called  by  divines  a  perfection  of  parts,  although  not  of 
degrees.  Wiien  we  speak  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  we  mean, 
not  an  uniform  unsinning  o'bedience,  but  the  continual  operation  of 
the  principles  communicated  to  their  souls,  and  always  abiding  there, 
by  which  they  are  certainly  recovered  from  the  sins  into  which  they 
are  betrayed,  and  are  enabled,  amidst  all  their  weaknesses  and 
imperfections,  to  "  grow  in  grace,"  And  we  allow  that  the  assurance 
of  grace  and  salvation  is  very  much  interrupted  by  the  sins,  of  which 
the  best  men  are  occasionally  guilty. 

As  all  the  parts  of  the  Calvhiistic  system  are  intimately  connected 
with  one  another,  so  the  doctrine  which  we  are  now  illustrating  is 
essentially  necessary  in  order  to  our  holding  the  two  doctrines  last 
mentioned,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  the  assurance  of  grace 
and  salvation.  For  as  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  all  men  sin, 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  sanctification  is  in  this  life  incomplete,  it 
will  follow  either  that  there  are  none  upon  earth  who  ever  partook 
of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  or  that  those  who  have  been  sanctified  repeatedly  fall  from 
a  state  of  grace,  and  never  can  have  any  assurance  of  their  final 
salvation.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  imperfection  of  sanctification  be 
admitted,  there  is  no  impossibility  in  holding  the  two  others.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  part  of  the  Calvinistic 
system,  which  is  the  most  liable  to  abuse,  is  the  connection  between 
these  three  doctrines  :  and  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  are  called  to  exercise  so  much  caution,  both  in  their 
public  discourses  and  in  their  private  intercourse  with  the  people. 
Many  are  disposed  to  solace  themselves  under  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  sins,  by  the  recollection  of  those  into  which  good  men  have 
formerly  fallen,  and  by  a  confidence  that,  as  sanctification  is  always 
imperfect,  they  may  be  amongst  the  number  of  the  elect,  although 
their  lives  continue  to  be  stained  with  gross  transgression.  It  is  not 
by  holding  forth  ideal  pictures  of  human  perfection,  that  this  danger- 
ous error  is  to  be  counteracted  ;  for  this  is  encouraging  the  indolence 
of  those  who  entertain  it,  by  confirming  them  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do  what  is  required.  It  must  be  met  by 
imprinting  upon  the  minds  of  our  hearers  such  important  truths  as 
the  following:  that  the  remainder  of  corruption  which  God  sees  meet 
to  leave  in  the  best,  while  it  serves  to  correct  the  deep  despair  which 
in  some  constitutions  accompanies  religious  melancholy,  is  to  all  a 
lesson  of  humility  and  watchfulness  ;  that  they,  who,  from  experience 
of  this  corruption,  or  from  the  sins  which  it  produces  in  others,  take 
encouragement  to  persist  in  deliberate  and  wilful  transgression, 
discover  a  depravity  of  heart  which  indicates  that  no  saving  change 
has  been  wrought  upon  their  character;  that  the  repentance,  which 
we  are  called  to  exercise  for  our  daily  offences,  implies  a  desire  and 
an  endeavour  to  abstain  from  sin  ;  that  those  aspirations  after  a  state 
where  the  spirits  of  the  just  shall  be  made  perfect,  which  are  quick- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  our  present  infirmities,  cannot  be  sincere 
without  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  acquire  the  sentiments  and  habits 
which  are  the  natural  preparation  for  that  state  ;  that  although  none 
are  in  this  life  faultless,  yet  some  approach  much  nearer  to  the  standard 
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of  excellence  held  forth  in  the  gospel  than  others  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all,  by  continued  improvements  in  goodness,  to  go  on  to 
perfection. 

These  views,  all  of  which  are  clearly  warranted  by  Scripture,  guard 
against  the  abuse  which  I  mentioned  ;  and  that  imperfect  but  progres- 
sive sanctification,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  opens  the  true 
nature  of  Christian  morality — of  that  evangelical  perfection  which  all 
the  discoveries  of  the  gospel  tend  to  form,  and  which  through  the 
grace  of  the  gospel  is  accepted  of  God  and  crowned  with  an  everlast- 
ing reward.  Christian  morality  has  its  foundation  laid  in  humility. 
It  excludes  presumption,  and  self-confidence,  and  claims  of  merit.  It 
implies  continual  vigilance  and  solicitude.  Yet  it  is  a  morality  free 
from  gloom  and  despair ;  because  it  is  connected  with  a  dependence 
upon  that  Almighty  power,  and  a  confidence  in  that  exuberant 
goodness,  which  furnish  the  true  remedy  for  the  present  weakness  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  morality  not  exempt  from  blemishes ;  "  for 
there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not."  But  it  is  a  morality  which  extends 
with  equal  and  uniform  care  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law, 
which  admits  not  of  the  deliberate  continued  indulgence  of  any  sin, 
and  which  follows  after  perfection.  Every  failure  administers  a 
lesson  of  future  circumspection  ;  compunction  for  the  sins  that  are 
daily  repented  of,  and  thankfulness  for  the  grace  by  which  tliey  are 
forgiven,  bind  the  soul  more  closely  to  the  service  of  God  ;  the  alfec- 
tions  are  gradually  purified  ;  virtuous  exertion  becomes  more 
vigorous  and  successful ;  there  is  a  sensible  approach,  in  passing 
through  the  state  of  trial,  to  the  unsullied  holiness  which  belongs  to 
the  state  of  recompense.  The  soul,  established  by  a  consciousness  of 
this  progress  in  the  joy  and  peace  of  believing,  cherishes  the  desire 
and  the  hope  of  being  made  like  to  God  ;  and  the  whole  life  of  a 
Christian  upon  earth  corresponds  to  the  words  in  which  the  apostle 
Paul  has  described  his  opinion  of  himself,  his  conduct,  and  his  expec- 
tations. "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect ;  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  wliich 
also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended  ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  h-^ 
thus  minded."* 

•  PhilippianH  iii.  12 — 15. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


COVENANT    OF    GRACE. 


Many  of  the  terms,  which  were  introduced  in  the  discussion  of  par- 
ticular theological  questions,  have  now  become  part  of  the  technical 
language  of  theology;  such  as  reconciliation,  satisfaction,  atonement, 
redemption,  and  others  which  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy ; 
predestination,  election,  reprobation,  grace,  and  others  which  belong 
to  the  extent  and  the  application  of  the  remedy.  Tliere  are  other  terms 
including  a  complex  view  of  the  whole  subject,  which  could  not 
properly  be  explained  till  we  had  finished  the  three  great  divisions 
of  it.  I  am  now  to  speak  of  several  terms  which  are  in  common  use 
amongst  all  Christians,  although  not  understood  by  all  in  the  same 
sense,  because  more  or  less  meaning  is  annexed  to  them,  according 
to  the  opinions  entertained  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

1.  The  dispensation  of  the  gospql  is  often  represented  in  Scripture 
under  the  notion  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  a  kingdom 
given  to  him  by  the  Father,  in  which  all  power  is  committed  to  him, 
and  all  nations  are  appointed  to  do  him  homage.  Those  who  refuse 
to  submit  to  him  are  his  enemies,  who  shall  illustrate  his  glory  by  the 
punishment  which  he  will  inflict.  Those  who  believe  in  him,  being 
relieved  by  his  interposition  from  misery,  are  his  subjects,  his  people, 
attached  to  their  deliverer  by  gratitude,  admiration,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  ;  showing  forth  his  praise  now  by  their  obedience  to  those  laws 
which  he  has  enacted,  and  by  the  peace  and  joy  which,  through  that 
obedience,  they  attain ;  and  destined  to  exhibit  through  all  ages  the 
triumphs  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  by  the  supreme  felicity  which 
they  shall  receive  hereafter  as  his  gift.  His  power  is  exerted  in 
applying  the  remedy  to  this  peculiar  people,  or  in  disposing  their 
minds  to  embrace  it,  and  in  forming  and  preserving  that  character  by 
which  they  are  prepared  for  entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  For 
this  purpose  he  imparts  to  them  those  gifts  which  "  he  received  for 
men  when  he  ascended  on  high ;  he  sends  his  Spirit  into  their  hearts; 
he  enables  them  to  overcome  those  spiritual  enemies  which  are  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  he  makes  the  angels,  who  are  also  subject  to 
him,  ministering  spirits  to  these  heirs  of  salvation  :  and  he  renders  the 
whole  course  of  his  providence  subservient  to  their  improvement. 
By  all  these  means  he  keeps  their  souls  from  evil  while  they  live  upon 
earth;  and  having  "destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,"  he 
will  raise  their  bodies  from  the  grave,  and  give  them  a  crown  of 
life. 
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This  is  a  picture  which  is  presented  not  only  in  the  bold  figures  of 
ihe  ancient  prophets,  but  also  in  the  more  temperate  language  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Many  of  the  parts  are  very 
pleasing ;  and  all  unite  with  perfect  consistency  in  forming  a  splendid 
interesting  object,  possessing  that  entire  unity  which  arises  from  a 
continued  reference  to  one  illustrious  person.  Those  who  differ  very 
widely  in  opinion  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  or  the  purpose  and 
the  execution  of  his  undertaking,  cannot  agree  as  to  the  method  of 
filling  up  and  colouring  the  several  parts  of  this  picture.  But  they 
all  profess  to  use  the  same  phrases,  as  being  clearly  founded  in  the 
language  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  interpretation,  by  which  they  accom- 
modate these  phrases  to  their  own  particular  systems,  is  easily  deduced 
from  the  general  principles  of  those  systems.  Hence  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  thus  briefly  to  notice  this  very  extensive  subject  of  popular 
and  practical  preaching. 

2.  There  is  a  second  kind  of  phraseology  founded  upon  the  con- 
nexion between  Jesus  Christ  and  his  subjects,  by  which  they  are 
represented  sometimes  as  parts  of  a  building,  of  which  he  is  the 
corner-stone  ;  sometimes  as  his  branches,  he  being  the  true  vine  ;  and 
more  commonly  as  the  members  of  a  body,  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
deriving  from  him  strength  for  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and  the 
principles  of  that  life  which  shall  never  end.  This  last  figure  ex- 
presses, in  the  most  significant  manner,  what  is  called  in  theological 
language  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ.  The  bond  of  union  is 
their  faith  in  him ;  the  effects  of  the  union  are  a  communication  of  all 
the  fruits  of  his  sufferings  ;  a  sense  of  his  love  ;  a  continued  influence 
of  his  Spirit;  and  a  security  derived  from  his  resurrection  and  exalta- 
tion that  they  shall  be  raised  and  glorified  with  him.  And  thus, 
while  this  figure  serves  in  a  very  high  degree  to  magnify  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  provision  made  by  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  it  inculcates  at  the  same  time,  with  striking  force,  a  lesson  of 
dependence  upon  him,  and  a  lesson  of  mutual  love.  But  as  all 
figures  are  apt  to  be  abused  by  the  extravagance  of  human  fancy, 
there  are  none,  the  abuse  of  which  is  more  frequent  or  more  dangerous 
than  those  in  which  the  sublimity  of  the  image  serves  to  nourish  pre- 
sumption, or  to  encourage  indolence.  Accordingly  the  expressions 
in  which  Scripture  has  conveyed  this  figure  are  the  passages  most 
commonly  quoted  by  all  fanatical  sects,  as  giving  countenance  to  their 
bold  imagination  of  an  immediate  intercourse  with  heaven.  They 
have  sometimes  also  been  alleged  in  vindication  of  Antinomian  tenets. 
Much  caution,  therefore,  is  necessary  when  this  figure  is  used  in  dis- 
courses addressed  to  the  people,  that  they  may  never  lose  sight  of  that 
substantial  connexion  which  it  is  meant  to  exhibit,  and  that  the  im- 
pression of  their  being  distinct  and  accountable  agents  may  never  be 
swallowed  up  hi  the  confused  apprehension  of  a  mystical  unioi,. 

3.  A  third  kind  of  phraseology,  not  uncommon  in  Scripture,  and 
from  thence  transferred  into  theological  systems,  is  that  according  to 
which  adoption,  a  word  of  the  Roman  law,  vv^hich  expressed  a  prac- 
tice recognised  in  former  times  as  legal,  is  applied  to  the  superlative 
goodness  manifested  in  the  gospel.  Some  Christians  consider  this 
phrase  as  marking  nothing  more  than  that  those  religious  privileges, 
upon  account  of  which  Israel  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  son 
66*  4P 
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the  first  bom  of  God,  are  now  extended  to  the  nations  or  large  societies 
of  men  descended  from  heathen  ancestors,  to  whom  the  gospel  is 
published.  Others  consider  it  as  marking  that  imitation  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  of  which  faith  in  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  is  the 
principle,  and  by  which,  becoming  "  followers  of  God  as  dear  chil- 
dren," we  attain  that  moral  excellence  to  which  the  gospel  was  de- 
signed to  exalt  human  nature.  But  the  greater  part  of  Christians 
consider  the  adoption  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  including 
besides  both  these  meanings,  a  particular  view  of  the  change  made 
upon  the  condition  of  all  that  are  justified ;  who,  although  they 
"  were  enemies  by  wicked  works,"  became  through  faith  in  Jesus 
the  children  of  God,  are  received  into  his  family,  are  placed  under 
his  immediate  protection,  are  led  by  his  counsel  and  his  Spirit,  have 
access  to  him  at  all  times,  and  possess  that  security  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal life,  which  arises  from  its  being  their  inheritance  as  the  sons  of 
God.  It  is  obvious  that  while  this  phrase,  thus  understood,  presents 
a  comprehensive  and  delightful  view  of  the  blessings  which  belong 
to  true  Christians,  it  may  also  be  improved  to  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  most  animating  and  endearing 
considerations ;  and  when  these  two  uses  of  the  phrase  are  properly 
conjoined,  there  is  none  to  be  found  in  Scripture  that  is  more  signifi- 
cant. 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  phraseology,  which  will  require  a 
fuller  illustration  than  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon 
the  others.  It  extends  through  a  great  part  of  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  system ;  many  doctrines  of  which,  although  they 
appear  at  first  sight  far  removed  from  it,  are  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  derive  their  peculiar  complexion  from  the  ideas  upon  which 
this  phraseology  proceeds.  It  is  that,  according  to  which  the  terms, 
the  new  covenant,  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  are  applied  as  a  name 
for  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel. 


Section  I. 

The  Greek  word  St-aBrixfj  occurs  often  in  the  Septuagint,  as  the 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  covenant ;  it  occurs 
also  in  the  gospels  and  the  epistles  ;  and  it  is  rendered  in  our  English 
Bibles  sometimes  covenant,  sometimes  testament.  The  Greek  word, 
according  to  its  etymology,  and  according  to  classical  use,  may  denote 
a  testament,  a  disposition,  as  well  as  a  covenant ;  and  the  gospel  may 
be  called  a  testament,  because  it  is  a  signification  of  the  will  of  our 
Saviour  ratified  by  his  death,  and  because  it  conveys  blessings  to  be 
enjoyed  after  his  death.  These  reasons  for  giving  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel  the  name  of  a  testament  appeared  to  our  translators  so 
striking,  that  they  have  rendered  Hiadrjxt;  more  frequently  by  tlie  word 
testament,  than  by  the  word  covenant.  Yet  the  train  of  argument, 
where  Siae^jxr;  occurs,  generally  appears  to  proceed  upon  its  meaning 
a  covenant ;  and  therefore,  although,  when  we  delineate  the  nature 
of  the  gospel,  the  beautiful  idea  of  its  being  a  testament  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  yet  we  are  to  remember  that  the  word  testament,  which 
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we  read  in  the  gospels  and  epistles,  is  the  translation  of  a  word, 
which  the  sense  requires  to  be  rendered  covenant.     When  Jesus  in- 
stituted the  Lord's  supper,  he  said,  "  This  cup  is  ^  «*^^■»?  SioOrixt]  ivtc^atfia^t, 
^ov,  or  to  a!;.ua  -f^j  xa.vris  Sia9>^xr;i.     As  tliesc  words  are  applied  to  that 
which  he  intended  to  be  a  memorial  of  his  death,  there  may  seem  to 
be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  rendenng  S^aByjxr;,  as  our  translators  have 
there  done,  by  the  word  testament.     But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
x(uvr;  Scao^xrj  impUes  a  reference  to  a  former,  which  is  often  called  in 
the  epistles  rta?.ata  or  Tt^^rrj  Scae-^xrj.     Now  there  was  nothing  in  the 
.^tt^aia  8ia.e,;xri  analogous  to  the  notion  of  testament.     And,  therefore, 
although  to  the  x(u,uy;  haSr^xyj  there  did  supervene  this  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting circumstance,  that  flie  blessings  therein  promised  are  con- 
veyed by  the  death  of  a  testator,  yet  the  contrast  between  the  rtaxaw 
and  xo.i.v^  bi-aSt^xYi  would  be  better  marked,  if  the  substantive  were  ren- 
dered by  a  word,  which  is  equally  proper  when  applied  to  both 
adjectives,  rather  than  by  a  word,  which,  however  fitly  it  corresponds 
to  one  of  them,  cannot,  without  a  considerable  stretch  of  meaning, 
be  joined  to  the  other.  In  the  passage,  Heb.  ix.  15, 16,  17,  the  apostle 
appears,  by  our  translation,  to  found  an  argument  upon  an  allusion 
to  the  classical  meaning  of  8<.aSrixyi,  as  signifying  a  testament.     But  so 
far  is  there  from  being  any  necessity  for  translating  it  testament  in 
this  place,  that  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  is  more  pertinent  and 
forcible,  when  covenant,  the  common  rendering  of  the  word,  is  re- 
tained.    The  following  is  Dr.  Macknight's  translation  of  these  three 
verses  :  "  And  for  this  reason,  of  the  new  covenant  he  is  the  media- 
tor, that  his  death  being  accomplished  for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  first  covenant,  the  called  may  receive  the  promise  of 
the  eternal  inheritance.    For  where  a  covenant  [is  made  by  sacrifice] 
there  is  a  necessity  that  the  death  of  the  appointed  sacrifice  be  brought 
in.     For  a  covenant  is  firm  over  dead  sacrifices,  seeing  it  never  hath 
force  whilst  the  appointed  sacrifice  liveth." 

A  covenant  implies  two  parties,  and  mutual  stipulations.  The  new 
covenant  must  derive  its  name  from  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
stipulations  between  the  parties  different  from  that  which  existed 
before ;  so  that  we  cannot  understand  the  propriety  of  the  name 
xMvri,  without  looking  back  to  what  is  called  the  Jiaxaia.,  or  rt^^trj.  On 
examining  the  passages  in  Gal.  iii.  in  2  Cor.  iii.  and  in  Heb.  viii.  ix. 
X,  where  Tca.ha.M  and  xiuvri  SiaSrjxn  are  contrasted,  it  will  be  found  that 
TtaTMia  SioDirjxri  meaus  the  dispensation  given  by  Moses  to  the  children 
of  Israel ;  and  xawtj  haB^xri,  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  published 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  apostle  is  to  illustrate  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  latter  dispensation.  But,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  consistency  of  the  apostle's  writings,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  there  are  two  different  lights  in  which  the  former  dis- 
pensation may  be  viewed.  Christians  appear  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween Tiaxava  and  xMvri  hux^xri^  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  view 
that  dispensation.  It  may  be  considered  merely  as  a  method  of  pub- 
lishing the  moral  law  to  a  particular  nation ;  and  then  with  whatever 
solemnity  it  was  delivered,  and  with  whatever  cordiality  it  was  ac- 
cepted, it  is  not  a  covenant  that  could  give  life.  For  being  nothing 
more  than  what  divines  call  a  covenant  of  works,  a  directory  of  con- 
duct requiring  by  its  nature  entire  personal  obedience,  promising  liife 
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to  those  who  yielded  that  obedience,  but  making  no  provision  fo? 
transgressors,  it  left  under  a  curse  "  every  one  that  continued  not  in 
all  things  that  were  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  This 
is  the  essential  imperfection  of  what  is  called  the  covenant  of  works, 
the  name  given  in  theology  to  that  transaction,  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  universe  promised  to  his  crea- 
ture man,  that  he  would  rev/ard  that  obedience  to  his  law,  which, 
without  any  such  promise,  was  due  to  him  as  the  Creator.  It  is 
understood  in  the  Calvinistic  system  that  this  covenant  was  entered 
into  with  Adam,  as  the  representative  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
allowed  by  those  who  deny  this  representation,  that  a  covenant  of 
works  is  entered  into  with  every  one  of  the  children  of  Adam  by  the 
condition  of  his  being ;  for  "the  gentiles  show  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts."  And  they  who  regard  the  covenant  made 
with  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  has  been  called  the  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant, as  nothing  more  than  a  manner  of  giving  the  moral  law  with 
peculiar  circumstances  of  splendour  and  majesty,  consider  the  follow- 
ing epithets  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  as  applicable  in 
their  full  meaning  to  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  "  weak 
through  the  flesh,"*  i.  e.  not  containing  a  provision  for  the  salvation 
of  men  suited  to  the  necessity  of  their  nature  ;  "unprofitable,  making 
nothing  perfect  ;"t  "  the  minis'tration  of  death."t 

But  although  some  sects  of  Christians  have  chosen  to  rest  in  this 
view  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  there  is  another  view  of  it  opened 
to  us  in  Scripture.  No  sooner  had  Adam  broken  the  covenant  of 
works,  than  a  promise  of  a  final  deliverance  from  the  evils  incurred 
by  the  breach  of  i-t  was  given.  This  promise  was  the  foundation  of 
that  transaction  which  Almighty  God,  in  treating  with  Abraham, 
condescends  to  call  "  my  covenant  with  thee,"  and  which,  upon  this  au- 
thority, has  received  in  theology  the  name  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
Upon  the  one  part,  Abraham,  whose  faith  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness,  received  this  charge  from  God,  "walk  before  me  and 
be  thou  perfect ;"  upon  the  other  part,  the  God  whom  he  believed, 
and  whose  voice  he  obeyed,  besides  promising  other  blessings  to  him 
and  his  seed,  uttered  these  significant  words,  "  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

In  this  transaction  then  there  was  the  essence  of  a  covenant,  for 
there  were  mutual  stipulations  betweej  two  parties ;  and  there  was 
superadded,  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  wliich, 
being  prescribed  by  God,  was  a  confirmation  of  his  promise  to  all 
who  complied  with  it,  and  being  submitted  to  by  Abraham,  was,  on 
his  part,  an  acceptance  of  the  covenant. 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  appears,  from  the  nature  of  the  stipula- 
tions, to  be  more  than  a  covenant  of  works;  and  as  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  Abraham,  but  extended  to  his  seed,  it  could  not  be  disan- 
nulled by  any  subsequent  transactions,  which  fell  short  of  a  fulfilment 
of  the  blessing  promised.  The  law  of  Moses,  which  was  given  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  did  not 
come  up  to  the  terms  of  that  covenant  even  with  regard  to  them,  for 
in  its  form  it  was  a  covenant  of  works,  and  to  other  nations  it  did  not 

•  Rom.  viii.  3.  t  Heb.  vii.  18,  ly.  ^  "i  Cor.  ui.  7. 
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directly  convey  any  blessings.  But  although  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
did  not  fulfil  the  Abraharaic  covenant,  it  was  so  far  from  setting  that 
covenant  aside,  that  it  cherished  the  expectation  of  its  being  fulfilled  ; 
for  it  continued  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  was  the  seal  of  the 
covenant ;  and  in  those  ceremonies  which  it  enjoined,  there  was  a 
shadow,  a  type,  an  obscure  representation  of  the  promised  blessing. 
Accordingly,  many  who  lived  under  the  aa^M  SiaBt^xr;  were  justified  by 
faith  in  a  Saviour  who  was  to  come.  The  nation  of  Israel  consi- 
dered themselves  as  the  children  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham ;  and  when  the  Messiah  was  born,  his  birth  was  regarded  by 
devout  Jews  as  a  performance  of  the  mercy  promised  to  their  fathers 
in  remembrance  of  the  holy  covenant  made  with  Abraham.* 

Here,  then,  is  another  view  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.     "  It  was 
added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made."t     By  delivering  a  moral  law  which  men 
felt  themselves  unable  to  obey,  by  denouncing  judgments  which  it 
did  not  of  itself  provide  any  effectual  method  of  escaping,  and  by 
holding  forth  in  various  oblations  the  promised  and  expected  Saviour, 
"  it  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  unto  Christ."     The  covenant 
made  with  Abraham  retained  its  force  during  the  dispensation  of  the 
law,  and  was  the  end  of  that  dispensation.    And  the  particular  manner 
of  administering  this  covenant,  which  the  wisdom  of  God  chose  to  con- 
tinue for  a  long  course  of  ages,  is  called  rtaxaia  Stadr^xr].     Wiien  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  manner  was  chosen  were  accomplished,  7ta7.aia, 
atav»7,  " waxing  old,  vanished  away;"   and  there  succeeded  that 
other  method  of  administering  the  covenant,  which,  in  respect  of  the 
facility  of  all  the  observances,  the  simplicity  and  clearness  with  which 
the  blessings  are  exhibited,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  promul- 
gated, is  called  xaifyj  8ia9y;xr; ;  but  which  is  SO  far  from  being  o])posite  to 
Tc<x7.aia  daierixy],  OT  essentially  different  from  it,  that  it  is  in  substance 
the  very  Gospel  which  was  "  preached  before  unto  Abraham,"  and 
was  embraced  by  all  those  who  "  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  faith." 
Writers   upon   theology,  sometimes  from   a  difference  in  general 
principles,  and  sometimes  from  a  desire  to  elucidate  the  subject  by 
introducing  a  new  language,  have  differed  in  the  application  of  the 
terms  now  mentioned.    But  the  views  which  have  been  given  furnish 
tlie  grounds  upon  which  we  defend  that  established  language,  which 
is  familiar  to  our  ears,  that  there  are  only  two  covenants  essentially 
different,  and  opposite  to  one  another,  the  covenant  of  works,  made 
with  the  first  man,  intimated  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature  to 
every  one  of  his  posterity,  and  having  for  its  terms,  "  Do  this  and 
live;"— and  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  was  the  substance  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  and  which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Sinaitic  covenant,  but   which  is  more  clearly  revealed   and   more 
extensively  published  in  the  gospel. 

This  last  covenant,  which  the  Scriptures  call  new  in  respect  of  the 
mode  of  its  dispensation  under  the  gospel,  although  it  is  not  new  in 
respect  of  its  essence,  has  received,  in  the  language  of  theology,  the 
name  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  for  the  two  following  obvious  reasons; 
because,  after  man  had  broken  the  covenant  of  works,  it  was  pure 

*  Luke  L  72,  73.  -j-  GaLiii.  19, 
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grace  or  favour  in  the  Almighty  to  enter  into  a  new  covenant  with 
him;  and  because  by  the  covenant  there  is  conveyed  that  grace, 
which  enables  man  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  it.  It  could  not  be 
a  covenant  unless  there  were  terms — something  required,  as  well  as 
something  promised  or  given, —  duties  to  be  performed,  as  well  as 
blessings  to  be  received.  Accordingly,  the  tenor  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, founded  upon  the  promise  originally  made  to  Abraham,  is 
expressed  by  Jeremiah  in  words  which  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
nas  quoted  as  a  description  of  it ;  "  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they 
shall  be  to  me  a  people  :"* — words,  which  intimate,  on  one  part,  not 
only  entire  reconciliation  with  God,  but  the  continued  exercise  of  all 
the  perfections  of  the  Godhead  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  and  the  full  communication  of  all  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  his  unchangeable  love  ;  on  the  other  part,  the  surrender  of  the 
heart  and  affections  of  his  people,  the  dedication  of  all  the  powers  of 
their  nature  to  his  service,  and  the  willing  uniform  obedience  of  their 
lives.  But,  although  there  are  mutual  stipulations,  the  covenant 
retains  its  character  of  a  covenant  of  grace,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
having  its  source  purely  in  the  grace  of  God.  For  the  very  circum- 
stances which  rendered  the  new  covenant  necessary  take  away  the 
possibility  of  there  being  any  merit  upon  our  part :  the  faith  by  which 
the  covenant  is  accepted  is  the  gift  of  God ;  and  all  the  good  works 
by  which  Christians  continue  to  keep  the  covenant,  originate  in  that 
change  of  character  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  operation  of  his  Spirit. 
By  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  therefore,  are  m'eant,  not 
any  circumstances  in  our  character  and  conduct  which  niay  he 
regarded  as  inducements  moving  God  to  enter  into  a  new  covenant 
with  us,  but  purely  those  expressions  of  thankfulness  which  naturally 
proceed  from  the  persons  with  whom  God  has  made  this  covenant, 
which  are  the  effects  and  evidences  of  the  grace  conveyed  to  their 
souls,  and  the  indispensable  qualifications  for  the  complete  and  final 
participation  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant.  With  this  caution,  we 
scruple  not  to  say  that  there  are  conditions  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  we  press  upon  Christians  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  their 
part :  although  this  is  a  language  which  some  of  the  first  reformers, 
in  their  zeal  against  popery,  and  their  solicitude  to  avoid  its  errors, 
thought  it  dangerous  to  hold,  and  which,  unless  it  be  properly 
explained,  still  sounds  offensive  in  the  ears  of  particular  descriptions 
of  men. 

The  question  concerning  the  extent  of  the  covenant  of  grace  turns 
upon  points  that  have  been  already  explained.!  The  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  advocates  for  universal  and  particular  redemption 
does  not  respect  the  number  who  shall  be  saved.  For  whether  God 
intended  to  make  the  covenant  of  grace  with  all  men,  or  whether  he 
intended  to  make  it  only  with  those,  whom  from  the  beginning  he 
elected,  it  is  allowed,  on  both  sides,  that  they  only  are  saved  who 
accept  of  the  covenant. 

*  Heb.  viii.  10.  f  Book  iv.  ch.  6. 
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Section  II. 

It  is  one  most  important  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  that  it  was  made  through  the  sufterings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Thence  arises  the  term  Mediator,  in  the  use  of  which  all 
Christians  agree,  because  it  is  frequently  applied  to  him  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  concerning  the  meaning  and  import  of  which  they 
differ  widely. 

Jesus    is    called    in    Scripture    /xfai-tr^i,  ixiSittji  ®sov    xm    avO^utrtiov,    Si,a.9r;xyj^ 

x^sittom^,  xawrii,  rmy,  ;W£5tf>?j.*  The  word  f^eei'f^i  literally  means  a  person 
in  the  middle,  between  two  parties ;  and  the  fitness  of  there  being  a 
mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace  arises  from  this,  that  the  nature  of 
the  covenant  implies  that  the  two  parties  were  at  variance.  Those, 
who  hold  the  Sociniau  principles  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
remedy,  understand  mediator  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  messen- 
ger sent  from  God  to  give  assurance  of  forgiveness  to  his  offending 
creatures.  Those,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  understand 
that  Jesus  is  called  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  because  he 
reconciles  the  two  parties,  by  having  appeased  the  wrath  of  God 
which  man  had  deserved  ;  and  by  subduing  that  enmity  to  God  by 
which  their  hearts  were  alienated  from  him.  It  is  plain  that  this  is 
being  a  mediator  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  resting  in  a  meaning  less  proper  and 
emphatical.  This  sense  of  the  term  mediator  coincides  with  the 
meaning  of  another  phrase  applied  to  him,  Heb.  vii.  22,  where  he  is 
called  x^iittovoi  Si,a9r}xr;i  syyvog.  If  he  is  a  mediator  in  the  last  sense,  then 
he  is  also  «yy«oj,  the  sponsor,  the  surety  of  the  covenant.  He  under- 
took on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  that  the  sins  of  those  who 
repent  shall  be  forgiven ;  and  he  fulfilled  this  undertaking,  by  offer- 
ing in  their  stead  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  He  undertook  on 
their  part  that  they  should  keep  the  terms  of  the  covenant ;  and 
he  fulfils  this  undertaking  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit  upon  their 
hearts. 

From  this  high  sense  of  the  term  mediator,  in  which  the  general 
strain  of  the  New  Testament  seems  to  warrant  us  to  understand  that 
word,  there  arises  what  are  commonly  called  the  three  offices,  upon 
account  of  his  holding  which,  by  the  designation  of  God,  Jesus  is 
emphatically  styled  the  Christ,  or  the  anointed.  The  three  offices  of 
Christ  are  familiar  to  the  hearers  of  tjie  gospel  from  the  instruction  of 
our  Catechism:  they  are  generally  acceptable  as  subjects  of  preach- 
ing :  and  they  may  be  improved  so  as  to  furnish  matter  for  useful 
and  excellent  discourses.  The  meaning  which  we  affix  to  the  word 
mediator  suggests  the  following,  as  the  most  natural  order  of  stating 
the  three  offices.  The  Christ  is  a  priest,  who  offered  on  the  cross  a 
true  and  perfect  sacrifice,  by  which  he  has  purchased  forgiveness  for 
all  that  repent;  he  is  a  prophet,  who  publishes  what  the  apostle  calls 
"the  word  of  reconciliation,"  or  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant ;  and 

•  I  Tim.  ii.  5.     Heb.  viii,  6  ;  ix.  15  ;  xii.  24. 
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he  is  a  king,  who  estabhshes  his  throne  in  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
incHnes  them  to  accept  of  the  covenant,  enables  them  to  fulfil  its 
terms,  and  has  power  to  confer  upon  them  all  its  blessings. 

If  a  mediator  be  essential  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  if  all  who 
have  been  saved  from  the  time  of  the  first  transgression  were  saved 
by  that  covenant,  it  follows  that  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant 
acted  in  that  character  before  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Hence 
the  importance  of  that  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of  Christ ;  that 
all  tlie  communications  which  the  Almighty  condescended  to  hold 
with  the  human  race  were  carried  on  from  the  beginning  by  this  per- 
son, that  it  is  he  who  spake  to  the  patriarchs,  who  gave  the  law  by 
Moses,  and  who  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Angel  of  the 
covenant.*  The  views  which  we  have  now  attained  of  the  remedy 
provided  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  human  race,  open  to  us  the 
full  importance  of  a  doctrine,  which  manifestly  unites  in  one  faith  all 
who  obtain  deliverance  from  that  condition.  For  according  to  this 
doctrine,  not  only  did  the  virtue  of  the  blood  which  he  shed  as  a 
priest  extend  to  the  ages  past  before  his  manifestation,  but  all  the 
intimations  of  the  new  covenant  established  in  his  blood  were  given 
by  him  as  the  great  prophet,  and  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  Avere 
applied  in  every  age  by  the  Spirit,  which  he  as  the  king  of  his  people 
sends  forth. 

The  Socinians,  who  consider  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  having  no 
existence  till  he  was  born  of  Mary,  necessarily  reject  the  doctrine  now 
stated.  And  the  church  of  Rome,  although  they  admit  the  divinity 
of  our  Saviour,  yet  by  the  system  which  they  hold  with  regard  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  agree  with  the  Socinians  in  throwing  out  of  the 
dispensations  of  the  grace  of  God,  that  beautiful  and  complete  unity 
which  arises  from  their  having  been  conducted  by  one  person.  The 
church  of  Rome  considers  Christ  as  mediator,  only  in  respect  of  his 
human  nature.  As  that  nature  did  not  exist  till  he  was  born  of 
Mary,  they  do  not  think  it  possible  that  he  could  exercise  the  oifice 
of  mediator  under  the  Old  Testament;  and  as  they  admit  that  a 
mediator  is  essential  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  they  believe  that  those 
who  li\ed  under  the  Old  Testament,  not  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his 
mediation,  did  not  obtain  complete  remission  of  sins.  They  suppose, 
therefore,  that  persons  in  former  times  who  believed  in  a  Saviour  that 
was  to  come,  and  who  obtained  justification  with  God  by  this  faith, 
were  detained  after  death  in  a  place  of  the  infernal  regions,  which 
received  the  name  o{  Li7iibus  Patrum;  a  kind  of  prison  where  they 
did  not  endure  punishment,  but  remained  without  partaking  of  the 
joys  of  heaven,  in  earnest  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  who 
after  suffering  on  the  cross,  descended  to  hell  that  he  might  set  them 
free.  This  fanciful  system  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  slender 
support,  which  it  appears  to  receive  from  some  obscure  passages  of 
Scri[)lure  that  admit  of  another  interpretation.  But  if  Christ  acted  as 
the  mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace  from  the  time  of  the  first  trans- 
gression, this  system  becomes  -wholly  unnecessary ;  and  we  may 
believe,  according  to  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  and  what  we 
account  the  analogy  of  faith,  that  all  who  ''  died  in  faith"  since  the 
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world  began  entered  immediately  after  death  into  that  "heavenly 
country  which  they  desired." 

Although  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  adopt  the  langfiage 
of  Scripture,  in  which  Jesus  is  styled  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  they  differ  from  all  Protestants  in  acknowledging  other 
mediators ;  and  the  use,  which  they  make  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
is  mediator  only  in  his  human  nature,  is  to  justify  their  admitting 
those  who  had  no  other  nature  to  share  that  office  with  him.  Saints, 
martyrs,  and  especially  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  called  mediatores 
secundarii,  because  it  is  conceived  that  they  hold  this  character  under 
Christ,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  his  mediation,  the  superfluity  of  their 
merits  may  be  applied  to  procure  acceptance  with  God  for  our  im- 
perfect services.  Under  this  character  supplications  and  solemn 
addresses  are  presented  to  them;  and  the  mediatores  secundarii 
receive  in  the  church  of  Rome,  not  only  the  honour  due  to  eminent 
virtue,  but  a  worship  and  homage  which  that  church  wishes  to 
vindicate  from  the  charge  of  idolatry,  by  cahing  it  the  same  kind  of 
inferior  and  secondary  worship  which  is  offered  to  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  who  in  his  human  nature  acted  as  mediator. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  we  hold  that  Jesus  Christ  was  qualified  to 
act  as  mediator  by  the  union  between  his  divine  and  his  human 
nature ;  that  his  divine  nature  gave  an  infinite  value  to  all  that  he 
did,  rendering  it  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  us  to  God, 
while  the  condescension  by  which  he  approached  to  man,  in  taking 
part  of  flesh  and  blood,  fulfilled  the  gracious  intention  for  which  a 
mediator  was  appointed ;  that  the  introducing  any  other  mediator  is 
unnecessary,  derives  no  warrant  from  Scripture,  and  is  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  him  who  is  there  called  the  "  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men;"  and  that  as  the  union  of  the  divine  to  the  human  nature 
is  the  foundation  of  that  worship,  which  in  Scripture  is  often  paid  to 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  this  worship  does  not  afford  the 
smallest  countenance  to  the  idolatry  and  will-worship  of  those,  who 
ascribe  divine  honours  to  any  mortal. 


Section  III. 

Prayer  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a  dependent 
creature.  But  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  covenant  of  grace, 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  obligation  to  prayer  in  general, 
the  propriety  of  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  the  encouragements  to  the 
regular  performance  of  this  duty.  The  inestimable  value  of  the 
blessings  conveyed  by  this  covenant,  the  unmerited  love  from  which 
they  proceed,  and  the  bright  display  of  the  divine  perfections  in  the 
method  of  conferring  them,  quicken  all  those  feelings  of  piety  and 
gratitude  to  God,  with  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  human  heart  to 
glow,  and  call  for  the  most  devout  adoration,  and  the  warmest 
thanksgiving.  The  intimate  relations  by  which  the  covenant  of  grace 
connects  Christians  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  their  common 
Father,  produce  intercessions,  those  expressions  of  benevolence  in 
which  they  commend  one  another  to  his  care.  The  consciousness  of 
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that  imperfection  which  is  inseparable  from  human  nature,  and  of 
those  sins  which  we  daily  commit,  draws  forth  humble  confessions, 
and  supplications  in  the  presence  of  Him,  who  "  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins."  The  sense  of  our  own  inability  to  discharge 
our  duty,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  that  heavenly  aid  which  is  pro- 
mised to  them  that  ask  it,  give  the  form  of  petition  to  all  our  purposes 
of  obedience  ;  and  the  hope  of  those  future  blessings  of  the  covenant, 
to  which  we  are  conducted  by  that  obedience,  imparts  to  the  thoughts 
and  affections  that  degree  of  elevation,  which  seeks  for  intercourse 
with  heaven. 

There  is  a  vulgar  notion  concerning  prayer,  which  is  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  Almighty,  that  our  importunity  can  extort  bless- 
ings from  him,  and  produce  a  change  in  his  counsels.  This  notion  is 
unreasonable,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  covenant  of  grace  proceeds.  Yet  every 
consideration  suggested  by  the  light  of  nature,  which  shows  prayer  to 
be  a  duty,  is  very  much  enforced  by  the  Calvinistic  doctrine ;  and  all 
the  fervour  which  the  Scripture  recommends  in  performing  the  duty 
appears,  upon  the  principles  of  that  doctrine,  to  be  highly  reasonable, 
as  proceeding  from  that  state  of  mind,  which  enters  into  the  character 
of  those  with  whom  God  has  made  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  cherish- 
ing and  improving  that  character,  as  being  the  preparation  for  their 
receiving  his  blessings,  and  as  an  indispensable  condition,  which  for 
their  sakes  he  has  required.  Accordingly  our  Lord,  while  he  corrects 
different  errors  concerning  prayer,  which  proceed  from  unworthy 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  delivers  a  form  of  prayer  so  conceived,  as  to 
imply  that  we  are  to  pray  to  God  daily,  and  full  of  instruction  as  to 
the  manner  of  discharging  that  duty.  This  instruction,  the  exposition 
of  which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  catechism  of  our  church, 
is  unfolded  in  every  system  of  theology. 

The  humility  and  self-abasement,  formed  by  all  the  discoveries  of 
the  Gospel,  might  either  restrain  the  mind  from  approaching  the  Al- 
mighty, or  tincture  all  its  devotions  with  a  spirit  of  dejection  and 
melancholy,  were  not  this  tendency  counterbalanced  by  the  character 
under  Avhicli  the  mediator  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  revealed.  It  is 
said  that  "  he  maketh  intercession  for  us  ;"*  he  is  called  "  our  advo- 
cate with  the  Father;"!  and  we  are  commanded  to  pray  in  his 
name.J 

We  must  be  careful  to  separate  from  our  notions  of  the  intercession 
of  Christ  all  those  circumstances  of  tears,  of  earnest  crying,  and  of 
prostration  before  his  Father,  which  would  degrade  him  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  suppliant,  and  also  every  idea  of  his  being  uncertain  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  the  applications  which  he  makes.  The  inter- 
cession of  Christ  proceeds  upon  the  inexhaustible  merit  of  his  sacrifice; 
it  is  accomplished  by  his  appearing  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  and 
offering  our  prayers  and  services  to  the  Father :  and,  being  the  inter- 
cession of  him  who  has  power  to  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  he 
will,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  effectual  to  the  purpose  of  procuring  for 
his  people  all  those  blessings  which  he  chooses  to  bestoAV.  The  inter- 
cession of  Christ,  understood  with  these  qualifications,  is  agreeable  to 
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the  analogy  of  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  which  is  uniformly 
represented  as  originating  in  the  love  of  the  Father,  but  as  reaching 
us  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  ob- 
serve that  a  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  our  prayers  are  heard,  and 
our  services  accepted,  not  upon  account  of  any  thing  in  us,  but  purely 
upon  account  of  the  righteousness  of  him,  "  in  whom  the  Father  is 
well  pleased,"  while  it  illustrates  the  majesty  and  holiness  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler,  affords  an  encouragement  most  graciously  accommo- 
dated to  the  infirmities  and  sentiments  of  those,  for  whom  Christ 
"  maketh  intercession." 

The  nature  and  the  grounds  of  that  entire  dependence  upon  the 
Lord  Jesus,  which  Christians  are  everywhere  taught  to  maintain,  ex- 
pose the  grossness  and  the  folly  of  those  errors  which  lead  the  church 
of  Rome  to  address  the  Virgin  Mary,  departed  saints,  and  angels,  as 
intercessors  with  God.  It  is  said,  in  extenuation  of  these  errors,  that 
the  unrivalled  dignity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  preserved  by  calling  him 
mediator  jjrimarius,  mediator  redernftionis,  while  others  are  only 
mediatores  secundarii,  mediatores  inter cessionis  ;  and  it  is  alleged 
by  those  who  address  to  the  mediatores  inter  cessionis  such  words  as 
era  pro  nobis,  that  the  prayers  which  they  solicit  are  only  a  continu- 
ation in  heaven  of  the  intercessions  which  good  men  offer  for  one 
another  upon  earth.  But  the  answer  to  all  these  pleas  is  obvious. 
The  Scriptures  give  no  warrant  for  the  distinction  between  mediator 
primarius  and  mediatores  secundarii.  Christ  is  mediator  interces- 
sionis  because  he  is  mediator  redem,pLionis  ;  and,  upon  this  account, 
his  intercession  is  effectual.  The  intercessions  of  Christians  upon 
earth  are  an  expression  of  benevolence — of  an  earnest  desire  of  the 
happiness  of  others,  called  forth  by  scenes  which  they  behold,  but  not 
implying  any  presumption,  that  what  others  are  unworthy  to  receive 
will  be  given  because  it  is  asked  by  us ;  whereas  to  solicit  the  inter- 
cession of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  is  unmeaning,  unless  we  suppose 
that  they  have  a  knowledge  of  our  condition,  and  that  they  have 
power  with  God, — that  kind  of  merit  which  can  insure  their  applica- 
tion for  us  being  heard.  Both  parts  of  this  supposition  being  gratui- 
tously assumed,  the  addresses  offered  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  the 
mediatores  secundarii  only  weaken  the  sense  of  dependence  upon 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  the  "  King  of  Saints"  and  the  head 
of  the  "  innumerable  company  of  angels,"  the  Son  of  God,  through 
whom  Christians  "  have  access  to  the  Father ;"  and  such  addresses, 
after  the  example  of  the  heathen  mythology,  divide  the  attention  and 
the  worship  of  Christians  amidst  a  multitude  of  inferior  beings,  to 
whom,  without  any  warrant,  they  may  choose  to  ascribe  certain 
degrees  of  power  and  influence,  and  thus  introduce  what  the  apostle 
calls  "  will -worship."*  ♦• 
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Section  IV. 


It  is  usual  for  covenants  amongst  men  to  be  confirmed  by  certain 
solemnities.  In  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  the  solemnities  were 
monuments  or  large  stones  erected  as  a  witness  of  the  transaction, 
and  meetings  at  stated  times  between  the  parties  or  their  descendants, 
in  connnemoration  of  it.*'  In  more  advanced  periods  of  society,  the 
solemnities  have  become  deeds  written  in  a  formal  style,  sealed,  de- 
livered, and  exchanged  between  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract, and  remaining,  till  they  are  cancelled,  as  vouchers  of  the  origi- 
nal transaction.  As  circumcision  was  ordained  as  the  token  and  seal 
of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  we  are  led  to  expect  that,  when  the 
Almighty  published  the  covenant  of  grace  by  his  Son,  and  invited  all 
nations  to  enter  into  it,  he  would,  with  the  same  condescension  to  hu- 
man weakness,  grant  some  confirmation  of  the  grace  therein  mani- 
fested, some  sensible  sign  which  might  establish  a  reliance  upon  his 
promise,  and  constitute  the  ground  of  a  federal  act  between  him  and 
his  creatures.  A  great  part  of  the  Christian  world  consider  this  as 
the  intention  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  two  solemn  rites 
of  our  religion,  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sacra- 
ments. 

This  name  is  nowhere  applied  to  these  rites  in  Scripture.  Sacramen- 
ticm,  being  a  word  of  Latin  extraction,  could  not  be  introduced  into 
theology  by  the  original  language,  in  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written  ;  and  in  all  the  places  of  the  Vulgate,  or  old 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  put  for  the  Greek  word  ^ivr^tr^iov. 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertations  to  a  New  Translation 
of  the  Gospel,  has  discussed  the  different  applications  of  the  words 
jttv(jT>jg(,oi'  and  sacramentum  ;  and  he  has  clearly  shown  that  ixvarr;^t,ov 
always  means  either  a  secret,  something  unknown  till  it  was  revealed ; 
or  the  latent  spiritual  meaning  of  some  fable,  emblem,  or  type.  Now, 
in  both  these  senses  i^vatj^^cov  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  sacranien- 
tu7n,  although  when  we  attend  to  the  etymology  of  the  two  words, 
they  do  not  appear  to  correspond.  Msya  ton  fxva-(r^e,iov ivoieuati :  niagnitm 
est  sacramentum  pietatis:  ■toft.vs'trie,iovtioivl7itaaa'tie^uv,  sacramentum 
sej)tem  siellarum  ;  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  seven  stars.  But  al- 
though Scripture  does  not  warrant  the  application  now  made  of  the 
word  sacrament,  it  has  the  sanction  of  very  ancient  practice.  As 
some  of  the  most  sacred  and  retired  parts  of  the  ancient  heathen  wor- 
ship were  called  mysteries,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  word 
i^.v<itr^t,^o.  \vas  early  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supjjjpr,  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning. Christians  regarded  with  much  reverence,  which,  in  times 
of  persecution,  they  were  obliged  to  celebrate  in  private,  and  from 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  exclude  both  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  notorious  sins,  and  those  who  had  not  attained  sufficient 
knowledge.  The  Latin  word  sacramentum  followed  this  applica- 
tion of  the  Greek  word  ;  and  if  Pliuy  is  correct  in  the  information  he 
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conveys  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  concerning  the  Christians  in  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  his  expression  may  suggest  that  there  was  con- 
ceived to  be  a  pecuhar  propriety  in  giving  this  name  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  from  the  analogy  between  the  engagement  to  abstain  from 
sin,  which  those  who  partook  of  that  rite  contracted,  and  the  military 
oath  of  fidelity,  which  was  known  in  classical  writers  by  the  name 
sacramentum. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  word,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
used,  is  an  ecclesiastical,  not  a  scriptural  word,  and  that  the  amount 
of  that  sense  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  from  the  practice  of  those  with  whom  it  occurs.  For  from 
the  etymology  notching  more  can  be  deduced,  than  that  a  sacrament 
is  something,  either  a  word  or  an  action,  connected  with  what  is 
sacred ;  and  this  is  equally  true,  whether  we  annex  to  it  the  Popish 
sense,  the  Socinian  sense,  or  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  reformed  churches. 

Sacraments  are  conceived  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  consist  of  mat- 
ter, deriving,  from  the  action  of  the  priest  in  pronouncing  certain 
words,  a  divine  virtue,  by  which  grace  is  conveyed  to  the  soul  of 
every  person  who  receives  them.  It  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  that 
the  priest,  in  pronouncing  the  words,  has  the  intention  of  giving  to 
the  matter  that  divine  virtue,  otherwise  it  remains  in  its  original  state. 
On  the  part  of  those  who  receive  the  sacrament,  it  is  required  that 
they  be  free  from  any  of  those  sins  called  in  the  church  of  Rome  mor- 
tal ;  but  it  is  not  required  of  them  to  exercise  any  good  disposition, 
to  possess  faith,  or  to  resolve  that  they  shall  amend  their  lives.  For 
such  is  conceived  to  be  the  physical  virtue  of  a  sacrament,  adminis- 
tered by  a  priest  with  a  good  intention,  that,  unless  when  it  is  op- 
posed by  the  obstacle  of  a  mortal  sin,  the  very  act  of  receiving  it  is 
sufficient.  This  act  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  school,  opus 
operatum,  the  work  done,  independently  of  any  disposition  of  mind 
attending  the  deed  ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament,  over  the  sacraments  of  the  Old,  was  thus  expressed,  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  were  effectual  ex  opere  operan- 
tis,  from  the  piety  and  faith  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  admi- 
nistered ;  while  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  convey  grace, 
ex  opere  operato,  from  their  own  intrinsic  virtue,  and  an  immediatp 
physical  influence  upon  the  .mind  of  him  who  receives  them. 

The  arguments  opposed  to  this  doctrine  by  the  first  reformers  will 
readily  occur  to  your  minds,  from  the  simple  exposition  of  it  which  I 
have  given.  It  represents  the  sacraments  as  a  mere  charm,  the  use 
of  which,  being  totally  disjoined  from  every  mental  exercise,  carmot 
be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  service.  It  gives  men  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving, by  the  use  of  a  charm,  the  full  participation  of  the  grace  of 
God,  although  they  continue  to  indulge  that  very  large  class  of  sins, 
to  which  the  accommodating  morality  of  the  church  of  Rome  extends 
the  name  of  venial ;  and  yet  it  makes  this  high  privilege  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  intention  of  another,  who,  although  he  performs  all 
the  outward  acts  which  belong  to  the  sacraments,  may,  if  he  chooses, 
withhold  the  communication  of  that  physical  virtue,  without  which 
the  sacrament  is  of  none  avail. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  is 
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founded  upon  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  and  danger  of  the  popish  doc- 
trine and  a  sohcitude  to  avoid  any  approach  to  it,  aud  runs  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  It  is  conceived  that  the  sacraments  are  not  essen- 
tially distinct  from  any  other  rites  or  ceremonies ;  that  as  they  con- 
sist of  a  symbolical  action,  in  which  something  external  and  material 
is  employed  to  represent  what  is  spiritual  and  invisible,  they  may  by 
this  address  to  the  senses  be  of  use  in  reviving  the  remembrance  of 
past  events,  and  in  cherishing  pious  sentiments ;  but  that  their  effect 
is  purely  moral,  and  that  they  contribute  by  that  moral  effect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  individual  in  the  same  manner  with  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  many  other  exercises  of  religion.  It  is  admitted,  in- 
deed, by  the  Socinians,  that  the  sacraments  are  of  further  advantage 
to  the  whole  society  of  Christians,  as  being  the  solemn  badges  by 
which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  discriminated  from  other  men,  and 
the  appointed  method  of  declaring  that  faith  in  Christ,  by  the  public 
profession  of  which  Christians  minister  to  the  improvement  of  one 
another.  But  in  these  two  pomts,  the  moral  effect  upon  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  advantage  to  society,  is  contained  all  that  a  Socinian 
holds  concerning  the  general  nature  of  the  sacraments. 

This  doctrine  is  infinitely  more  rational  than  the  popish,  more 
friendly  to  the  interests  of  morality,  and  consequently  more  honour- 
able to  the  religion  of  Christ.  But,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  So- 
cinian system,  it  represents  that  religion  in  the  simple  view  of  being 
a  lesson  of  righteousness,  and  loses  sight  of  that  character  of  the 
gospel,  which  is  meant  to  be  implied  in  calling  it  a  covenant  of  grace. 
The  greater  part  of  Protestants,  therefore,  following  an  expression  of 
the  apostle,  Rom.  iv.  11,  when  he  is  speaking  of  circumcision,  con- 
sider the  sacraments  as  not  only  signs,  but  also  seals  of  the  covenant 
of  grace. 

Those  who  apply  this  phrase  to  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment admit  every  part  of  the  Socinian  doctrine  concerning  the  nature 
of  sacraments,  and  are  accustomed  to  employ  that  doctrine  to  correct 
those  popish  errors  upon  this  subject,  which  are  not  yet  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  many  of  the  people.  But  although  they  admit 
that  the  Socinian  doctrine  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  they  consider  it  as 
incomplete.  For  while  they  hold  that  the  sacraments  yield  no  benefit 
to  those,  upon  whom  the  signs  employed  in  them  do  not  produce  the 
proper  moral  effect,  they  regard  these  signs  as  intended  to  represent 
an  inward  invisible  grace,  which  proceeds  from  him  by  whom  they 
are  appointed,  and  as  pledges  that  that  grace  will  be  conveyed  to  all 
in  whom  the  moral  effect  is  produced.  The  sacraments,  therefore, 
in  their  opinion,  constitute  federal  acts,  in  which  the  persons  who  re- 
ceive them  with  proper  dispositions,  solemnly  engage  to  fulfil  their 
part  of  the  covenant,  and  God  confirms  his  promise  to  them  in  a  sen- 
sible manner  ;  not  as  if  the  promise  of  God  were  of  itself  insufficient 
to  render  any  event  certain,  but  because  this  manner  of  exhibiting 
the  blessings  promised  gives  a  stronger  impression  of  the  truth  of  the 
promise,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  ful- 
filled. 

According  to  this  account  of  the  sacraments,  the  express  institution 
of  God  is  essentially  requisite  to  constitute  their  nature  ;  and  in  this 
respect  sacraments  are  distinguished  from  what  may  be  called  the 
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ceiemonies  of  religion.  Ceremonies  are  in  their  nature  arbitrary; 
and  diiFerent  means  may  be  employed  by  different  persons  with  suc- 
cess, according  to  their  constitution,  their  education,  and  their  circum- 
stances, to  cherish  the  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  to  confirm  good 
purposes.  But  no  rite  which  is  not  ordained  by  God  can  be  conceived 
to  be  a  seal  of  his  promise,  or  the  pledge  of  any  event  that  depends 
upon  his  good  pleasure.  Hence  that  any  rite  may  come  up  to  our 
idea  of  a  sacrament,  we  require  in  it  not  merely  a  vague  and  general 
resemblance  between  the  external  matter  which  is  the  visible  sub- 
stance of  the  rite,  and  the  thing  thereby  signified,  but  also  words  of 
institution,  and  a  promise  by  which  the  two  are  connected  together  : 
and  hence  we  reject  five  of  the  seven  sacraments  that  are  numbered 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  because  in  some  of  the  five  we  do  not  find 
any  matter,  without  which  there  is  not  that  sign  which  enters  into 
our  definition  of  a  sacrament ;  and  in  others  we  do  not  find  any  pro- 
mise connecting  the  matter  used  with  the  grace  said  to  be  thereby 
signified,  although  upon  this  connexion  the  essence  of  a  sacrament 
depends. 

Burnet's  exposition  of  the  25th  article  shows  upon  what  grounds, 
and  with  what  strict  propriety  the  church  of  England  says,  "  those 
five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that  is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance, 
orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for 
sacraments  of  the  gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the 
corrupt  following  of  the  apostles  ;  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sacraments  with  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper ;  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign 
or  ceremony  ordained  by  God."  In  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
to  which  the  name  of  sacraments  is,  according  to  our  definition,  limit- 
ed, we  find  all  which  that  definition  requires.  In  each  there  is  matter, 
an  external  visible  substance  ;  and  there  is  also  a  positive  institution 
authorising  that  substance  to  be  used  with  certain  words  in  a  religious 
rite.  And  we  think  that  both  from  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  each  sacrament  is  mentioned  in  other 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  the  two  are  not  barely  signs  of  invi- 
sible grace,  or  badges  of  the  Christian  profession,  but  were  intended 
by  him  who  appointed  them  to  be  pledges  of  that  grace,  and  seals  of 
the  covenant  by  which  it  is  conveyed. 

Erskine's  Dissertations. 

Macknight's  Preliminary  Dissertation*. 

Leechman  on  Praysi. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


QUESTIONS  CONCERNING    BAPTISM. 


Section  I. 

The  washings  and  sprinklings,  which  formed  part  of  the  rehgious 
ceremonies  of  all  nations,  arose  probably  from  a  consciousness  of 
impurity,  and  an  opinion  that  innocence  was  acceptable  to  the  gods ; 
and  they  were  originally  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers,  as 
a  profession  of  their  purpose  to  abstain,  in  future,  from  the  pollutions 
which  they  had  contracted.  Those  who  were  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  heathen  religion  bathed,  before  their  initiation,  in  a 
particular  stream,  where  they  were  supposed  to  leave  all  their  previous 
errors  and  defilements,  and  from  which  they  entered  pure  into  the 
belief  of  new  opinions,  and  the  participation  of  sacred  rites.  When 
any  inhabitants  of  the  countries  adjoining  to  Judea  turned  from  the 
worship  of  idols,  and,  professing  their  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel, 
desired  to  be  numbered  as  his  servants  among  the  proselytes  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  they  were  baptized ;  and  those  who  had  formerly 
been  held  in  abhorrence  were,  by  this  ceremony,  admitted  into  a 
certain  degree  of  communion  with  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  When 
John  appeared  preaching  in  the  land  of  Judea,  he  came  baptizing, 
and  his  baptism  was  emphatically  called  the  baptism  of  repentance, 
because  the  substance  of  his  preaching  was  "  Repent  ye,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand."*  The  people  who  "  went  out  to  him  and 
were  baptized,  confessing  their  sins,"  had  been  accustomed  to  wash 
from  the  errors  of  idolatry  those  who  became  proselytes  to  their  law. 
But  they  themselves  had  need  of  washing,  before  they  were  admitted 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  his  days  were  the  time  of  the 
fulfilment  of  that  word  which  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel  : 
"  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean ;  from  all  your  filthiness  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse 
you."t 

In  accommodation  to  this  general  practice,  and  to  these  peculiar 
opinions  of  the  Jews,  Jesus,  as  soon  as  he  asssumed  the  character  of 
"  a  teacher  sent  from  God,"  employed  his  apostles  to  baptize  those 
who  came  to  him  :  and  having  condescended,  in  this  respect,  to  the 

*  Mark  i.  4.  f  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 
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usage  of  the  times  while  he  remained  upon  earth,  he  introduced 
baptism  into  the  last  commission  which  he  gave  his  apostles,  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  intimate  that  he  intended  it  to  be  the  initiatory- 
right  of  his  universal  religion.  no^BvOcvtci  ow  fjiaSritimaxs  navta  to.  sOvtj, 
^aHti^ovtii  avtovi.  But  in  Order  to  render  it  a  distinguishing  rite,  by 
which  his  disciples  should  be  separated  from  the  disciples  of  any 
other  teacher  who  might  choose  to  baptize,  he  added  these  words, 

£K  to  ovouix  tov  Ilttrgoj  xcM,  rot)  'Tlov  XM  tov  aywv  livsvfxatoi.*      Those  who  Were 

baptized  among  the  heathen  were  baptized  in  certain  mysteries.  The 
Jews  are  said  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  have  been  "baptized  unto 
Moses,"  at  the  time  when  they  followed  him  through  the  Red  Sea, 
as  the  servant  of  God  sent  to  be  their  leader.!  Those  who  went  out 
to  John  "  were  baptized  unto  John's  baptism,"  L  e.  into  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  person  whom  John  announced,  and  into  repentance  of 
those  sins  wlijch  John  condemned. "t  Christians  are  "  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  because  in 
this  expression  is  implied  that  whole  system  of  truth  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  believe  ;  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  one  true 
and  hving  God  whom  Christians  profess  to  serve ;  of  the  Son,  that 
divine  person  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  whom  the  Father  sent 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  divine  person 
also  revealed  there  as  the  comforter,  the  sanctifier,  and  the  guide  of 
Christians. 

As  all  who  were  baptized  at  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity 
had  been  educated  in  idolatry,  or  had  known  only  that  preparatory 
dispensation  which  the  Jews  enjoyed,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  nistructed  in  the  meaning  of  that  solemn  expression  which  accom- 
panied their  Christian  baptism.  Accordingly,  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  in  administering  baptism,  judging  by  the  few  instances  which 
the  book  of  Acts  has  recorded,  corresponds  to  the  order  intimated  in 
the  commission  of  our  Lord,  where  the  instruction  that  makes  men 
disciples  is  supposed  to  precede  baptism.  Thus  to  the  minister  of 
the  queen  of  Ethiopia  Philip  first  "  preached  Jesus  ;"  he  then  said, 
«  if  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest  be  baptized  ;  and 
when  the  man  answered,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  Philip  baptized  him."§  The  following  phrases,  which  occur  in 
ditierent  epistles,  "  the  form  of  sound  words,  the  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Clirist,  the  doctrine  of  baptism,"  probably  mean  some  such 
short  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  we  know  was  used  in  the  age 
unmediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  for  the  instruction  of 
persons  who  came  to  be  baptized.  Peter's  joining  to  baptism,  1  Pet. 
iii.  21,  (jw«Vf"5  aya^jjc  frtfg«r>7^a  «j  ©jov  seems  to  imply,  that  in  the 
apostolic  age  questions  were  always  proposed  to  them.  And  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  expression,  Heb.  x.  22,  "  having  our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water,  let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith :"  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  which  words  is,  that  persons  at  their 
baptism  were  required  to  make  a  declaration  of  their  faith  ;  and  we 
know  that,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  yet  in  very  early  times,  there 

*  Matt,  xxviii,  19.  I  1  Cor.  X.2. 

+  Acts  xix.  3.  .5  Acts  viii.  35—38. 
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was  joined  with  this  declaration  a  renunciation  of  former  vices,  and 
a  promise  to  lead  a  good  life. 

It  appears  from  tliis  deduction  that  baptism  was,  in  its  original 
institution,  a  solemn  method  of  assuming  the  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and 
those  who  held  any  other  system  of  faith.  Socinus  and  some  of  hia 
followers,  confining  themselves  to  this  single  view  of  baptism,  con- 
sider it  as  an  institution  highly  proper  at  the  first  planting  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  was  formed  out  of  idolaters  and  Jews,  but 
as  superseded  in  all  Christian  countries  by  the  establishment  and 
general  profession  of  Christianity.  For  it  appears  to  them  that  what 
was  intended  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bein^j  a  discriminating  rite 
ceases  of  course,  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  need  for  a 
discrimination ;  and  that  the  observance  of  it  is  of  real  importance 
only  in  those  cases  which  we  very  rarely  behold  when  persons  who 
had  been  educated  in  another  religion  are  converted  to  Christianity. 
Although  the  modern  Socinians  have  not  paid  so  much  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  Socinus  as  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  baptism,  yet  their  senti- 
ments upon  this  point  are  much  the  same  with  his.  "  They  would 
make  no  great  difficulty,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Priestley,  ''of  omit- 
ting it  entirely  in  Christian  families ;  but  they  do  not  think  it  of 
importance  enough  to  act  otherwise  than  their  ancestors  have  done 
before  them,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  indifference." 

The  Quakers  are  the  only  sect  of  Christians  who  make  no  use  of 
baptism  ;  and  their  practice  in  this  matter  is  only  a  particular  appli- 
cation of  their  leading  principles.  It  appears  to  them  that,  as  it  is  the 
distinguishing  character  of  the  gospel  to  be  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  and  as  every  Christian  is  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  an 
inward  light,  all  the  ordinances  of  former  times  only  presignified  that 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  in  the  age  of  the  gospel,  was  to 
render  the  further  use  of  them  unnecessary.  When  John  the  Baptist 
says,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  he  that 
cometh  after  me,  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
fire,"  it  appears  to  the  Quakers,  that  John,  by  this  contrast,  means  to 
represent  his  own  baptism  as  emblematical  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
and  to  give  notice  that  the  baptism  by  water,  which  was  the  emblem, 
should  cease  as  soon  as  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was 
the  thing  signified,  should  commence.  The  baptism  with  water 
practised  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  they  regard  as  merely  an  accom- 
modation to  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  till  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
gospel  was  understood ;  and  they  consider  the  miraculous  effusion 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  at  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
which  our  Lord  himself  calls  their  being  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  some  of  those 
who  were  baptized  by  the  apostles,  as  affording  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  baptism,  as  it  occurs  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord. 
Hence  they  conclude  that  when  he  says  in  the  commission  given  to 
his  apostles,  "  Go,  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  he 
does  not  mean  literally  to  command  his  apostles  to  plunge  in  water 
the  bodies  of  all  who  should  become  his  disciples,  but  he  only  uses  a 
figurative  expression,  borrowed  from  the  ancient  emblematical  prac 
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tice,  for  that  communication  of  the  Spirit  which  in  all  ages  was  to 
form  the  characteristical  distinction  of  his  disciples. 

Other  Christians  do  not  find  this  reasoning  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  which  the  Quakers  draw  from  it :  that  the  use  of  baptism 
is  now  to  be  laid  aside.  They  do  not  admit  the  general  principle 
that  all  emblems  and  symbols  become  unnecessary,  as  soon  as  the 
thing  signified  is  come ;  for  this  principle,  if  followed  out  to  its  full 
extent,  would  annihilate  all  religious  ceremonies.  With  regard  to 
the  particular  case  of  baptism,  they  consider  the  expression  used  in 
the  commission  given  by  our  Lord,  as  interpreted  to  all  Christians  by 
the  practice  of  baptizing  with  water,  which  the  Apostles  had  used 
before  they  received  the  commission  ;  which  they  continued  to  use 
after  it ;  and  which,  upon  their  authority,  and  after  their  example, 
was  invariably  followed  in  the  primitive  church.  In  the  commission, 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  circumstances  suggesting  that  the  com- 
mand was  not  to  be  universally  obeyed,  according  to  that  literal 
meaning  which  the  apostles  seem  to  have  given  it;  or  that  there  is 
any  limitation  of  time,  after  which  what  was  at  first  understood 
literally  was  to  receive  a  figurative  interpretation ;  and  accordingly, 
all  other  Christians,  besides  the  Quakers,  observe  what  they  consider 
the  explicit  direction  of  our  Lord,  by  employing  baptism,  in  all 
situations  of  the  church,  as  the  initiatory  rite  of  his  religion. 

In  one  circumstance  respecting  the  mode  of  administering  baptism, 
the  greater  part  of  Christians  have  departed  from  the  primitive  prac- 
tice. Both  sprinkling  and  immersion  are  implied  in  the  word 
(Sartrtfu;  both  were  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and 
both  may  be  considered  as  significant  of  the  purpose  of  baptism,  and 
as  corresponding  to  the  words  in  which  the  Scripture  represents  the 
spiritual  blessings  thereby  signified.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
immersion  was  more  commonly  practised  at  the  beginning.  But  as 
the  numbers  said  in  the  Book  of  Acts  to  have  been  baptized  at  one 
time,*  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  received  baptism,  seem 
to  suggest  that  even  in  those  days,  sprinkling  was  at  some  times  used, 
the  greater  part  of  Christians  have  found  themselves  at  liberty,  in  a 
matter  very  far  from  being  essential,  to  adopt  that  practice  which  is 
most  convenient,  and  most  suited  to  the  habits  of  colder  climates. 

To  the  administration  of  baptism,  there  is  commonly  annexed,  after 
the  custom  of  the  .lews  when  a  child  was  circumcised,  the  designing  the 
persons  baptizjed  by  a  particular  name.  This  is  manifestly  an  addition 
to  the  directions  given  by  our  Lord,  and  consequently  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  any  part  of  baptism.  A  name  might  be  given  to  a  person 
at  any  other  time  as  well  as  then.  But  the  practice,  of  assuming  the 
name  by  which  we  are  commonly  called  at  the  time  when  we  are 
initiated  as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
obligations  implied  in  the  solemnity  with  which  that  name  was 
given. 

*  Acts  il  41. 
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Section  II. 


All  who  use  baptism,  consider  it  as  the  initiatory  rite  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  solemn  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  this  account 
of  baptism,  although  true,  appears  to  the  greater  part  of  Christians  to 
be  incomplete :  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  of  it  are  of  the  following  kind. 

Baptizing  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  while  it  certainly  implies  a  profession  of  faith  in  them,  also 
exhibits  these  three  persons  under  certain  characters,  and  in  certain 
relations,  which  give  an  assurance  of  the  communication  of  blessings 
to  those  who  are  thus  baptized.     Agreeably  to  this  exhibition  made 
in  the  form  of  baptism,  are  such  expressions  as  these,  "  he   that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  :"*  "baptism  saves  us  :"t  "  be 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins  :"t  expressions  which  could  not 
have  been  used  unless  there  was  an  intimate  connexion  between  this 
rite  and  the  two  characteristical  blessings  of  the  gospel,  viz.  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  the  communication  of  inward  grace.     The  apostle 
Paul,  Rom.  vi.  4,  5,  6,  illustrates  this  connexion  by  an  allusion  drawn 
from  the  ancient  method  of  administering  baptism.     The  immersion 
in  water  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  baptized  is  an  emblem  of 
that  death  unto  sin,  by  which  the  conversion  of  Christians  is  generally 
expressed :  the  rising  out  of  the  water,  the  breathing  the  air  again 
after  having  been  for  some  time  in  another  element,  is  an  emblem  of 
that  new  life,  which  Christians  by  their  profession  are  bound,  and  by 
the  power  of  their  religion  are  enabled  to  lead.     The  time  during 
which  they  remained  under  the  water  is  a  kind  of  temporary  death, after 
the  image  of  the  death  of  Christ,  during  which  they  deposited  under 
the  stream  the  sins  of  which  the  old  man  was  composed  :  when  they 
emerged  from  the  water,  they  rose,  after  the  image  of  his  resurrection, 
to  a  life  of  righteousness  here,  and  a  life  of  glory  hereafter.     Here  is 
a  significant  representation  both  of  what  the  baptized  persons  engaged 
to  do,  and  also  of  the  grace  by  which  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and 
the  strength  communicated  to  their  souls :  so  that  the  action  of  bap- 
tism, as  interpreted  by  an  apostle,  rises  from  being  a  profession  of 
faith,  a  mere  external  rite,  to  be  a  federal  act,  by  which  the  mutual 
stipulations  of  the  covenant  of  grace  are  confirmed.  '  Accordingly, 
the  same  apostle  represents  baptism  as  coming  in  place  of  circum- 
cision.    For  to  the  Galatians,  to  whom  he  thus  writes,  v.  2,  3,  "I 
Paul,  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you 
nothing;  for  I  testify  again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he 
is  a  debtor  to  the  whole  law,"  he  says,  iii.  27,  "as  many  of  you,  as 
have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ."     And  to  the 
Colossians,  ii.   11,  12,  he  proves  that  circumcision   was   no   longer 
necessary,  by  this  argument,  that  their  being  buried  with  Christ  in 
baptism  was  emblematical  of  that  change  of  life,  and  that   internal 
purity,  which  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  meant  to  signify  to  the  Jews. 

*  Mark  xvi.  16.  f  1  Peter  iii.  21.  t  Acts  ii.  38. 
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But  the  sign  of  circumcision  is  called  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  iv.  11,  "  a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  Abraham  had,"  i.  e.  a 
seal  of  his  faith  being  counted  to  him  for  righteousness;  and  as  the 
use  of  the  sign  was  appointed  for  his  posterity,  it  was  to  them  also 
a  seal  of  the  covenant,  confirming,  to  all  who  received  it,  their  share 
in  the  promise  made  to  Abraham.  If  baptism,  therefore,  supply 
under  the  gospel  the  place  of  circumcision  under  the  law,  and  bring 
Christians  under  the  same  obligations  to  Christ,  as  circumcision 
brought  the  Jews  to  the  law,  it  must  also  imply  the  same  security 
and  pledge  for  the  blessings  conveyed  by  Christ. 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  Christians 
think  the  Socinian  account  of  baptism  incomplete.  They  agree 
with  the  Socinians  in  considering  it  as  a  solemn  method  of  assuming 
the  profession  of  Christianity ;  as  a  ceremony  intended  to  produce  a 
moral  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  partake  of  it,  or  who  be- 
hold it  administered  to  others,  and  as  in  this  respect  most  salutary  and 
useful.  But  they  consider  it  as  possessing,  besides  both  these  charac- 
ters, the  higher  character  of  a  sacrament,  an  outward  sign  of  an  invi- 
sible grace,  a  seal  of  the  new  covenant. 

However  well  founded  this  opinion  may  appear  to  be,  much  care 
is  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
who,  applying  to  baptism  their  general  doctrine  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  sacraments,  run  into  another  extreme  more  dangerous  and 
more  irrational  than  the  Socinian. 

The  church  of  Rome  considers  baptism,  when  administered  by  a 
priest  having  a  good  intention,  as  of  itself  applying  the  merits  of 
Christ  to  the  person  baptized,  with  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  infuse  into 
his  mind  a  new  character.  Hence  they  deduce  the  absolute  necessity 
of  baptism  in  order  to  salvation,  and  the  propriety  of  its  being  ad- 
ministered to  a  child  who  appears  to  be  dying  by  any  person  present, 
if  a  priest  is  not  at  hand.  Hence,  too,  their  distinction  between  sins 
committed  before  and  after  baptism.  The  corruption  inherited  from 
Adam,  and  all  the  actual  transgressions  which  a  person  may  have 
committed  before  his  baptism,  are,  it  is  said,  completely  annihilated 
by  this  sacrament ;  so  that  if  the  most  abandoned  person  were  to 
receive  it  for  the  first  time  in  articulo  mortis,  all  his  sins  would  be 
washed  away,  and  he  would  enter  undefiled  into  another  world  :  but 
all  sins  committed  after  baptism,  after  the  infusion  of  that  grace  by 
the  conveyance  of  which  this  sacrament  constitutes  a  new  character, 
must  be  expiated  by  the  sacrament  of  penance.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, may  be  of  such  a  kind  as  nothing  can  expiate.  In  this  way 
the  church  of  Rome  contrives  to  magnify  the  power  of  both  sacra- 
ments, to  find  room  for  each  without  detracting  from  the  other,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  people  in  a  continual  dependence  upon 
itself,  by  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  remission 
of  sins. 

Many  Christians,  who  do  not  hold  the  opinions  of  that  church, 
seem  to  approach  them  in  what  they  say  of  the  immediate  effect  of 
baptism.  They  understand  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus, 
*^  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  as  declaring  that  no  person  can  be  admit- 
ted to  heaven  who  has  not  been  baptized;  and  from  the  language  of 
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Paul,  Titus  iii.  6,  "he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  they  conclude  that  a  renovation  of 
mind  accompanies  the  act  of  baptism.  Hence  Augustine  made  a 
distinction  between  those  who  were  regenerated  and  those  who  were 
predestinated.  He  maintained  that  all  who  received  baptism  were 
regenerated  or  born  again,  so  as  to  be  delivered  from  that  corruption 
which  the  children  of  Adam  inherit :  but  that  miless  they  were  pre- 
destinated, they  did  not  persevere  in  that  state  to  which  they  were 
regenerated.  Many  of  the  Lutheran  churches  have  not  departed  so 
far  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  concerning  baptism,  as 
to  renounce  this  distinction,  but  place  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  in 
a  regeneration,  by  which  faith  is  actually  conveyed  to  the  soul  of  an 
infant ;  and  by  consequence  they  hold  baptism  to  be  indispensably 
necessary.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  same  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  this  country,  that  produces  the  horror  which  they  feel  at  the 
thought  of  a  child  dying  unbaptized,  or  even  living  for  a  considera- 
ble time  in  that  state.  The  liturgy,  too,  of  the  church  of  England, 
which,  being  formed  soon  after  the  Refonnation,  wisely  studied  to 
depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ideas  generally  entertained,  seems 
to  proceed  in  this  point  on  the  language  of  Augustine.  For  it  is  said 
in  the  Catechism,  that  by  baptism  they  who  were  "  by  nature  bom 
in  sin  are  made  the  children  of  grace  ;"  and  in  the  office  for  baptism 
thanks  are  given  to  God,  "  that  it  hath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  this 
infant  with  his  Holy  Spirit."  Yet  from  both  Burnet's  Exposition  of 
the  thirty-nine  Articles,  and  Seeker's  Lectures  on  the  Catechism', 
books  which  are  considered  as  standards  in  England,  and  which  are 
useful  to  all  clergymen,  it  appears  that  the  church  of  England,  far 
from  approaching  to  the  Popish  idea  of  a  charm  wrought  by  bap- 
tism, agrees  with  us  in  holding  the  rational  doctrine  common  to  all 
the  reformed  churches  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  sacrament. 
This  rational  doctrine,  which  lies  in  the  middle  between  the  Popish 
and  Socinian  systems,  may  be  thus  shortly  stated. 

It  is  understood  that  all  the  external  privileges  and  means  of  im- 
provement, which  belong  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  church,  are 
enjoyed  by  every  person  who  has  been  baptized  according  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Christ ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  person,  who  by  the 
outward  act  is  entitled  to  the  outward  advantages  of  baptism,  will 
also  partake  of  the  inward  grace.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  judge 
thus  charitably  of  our  brethren,  we  learn  from  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle, Peter  iii.  21,  "that  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh"  in 
baptism,  the  mere  act  of  washing,  does  not  save  any  person,  unless 
it  be  accompanied  with  "  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
God."  These  words  are  directly  opposite  to  the  Popish  idea  of  bap- 
tism working  as  a  charm  ;  and  they  seem  to  direct  us  to  apply  to  this 
rite  our  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  by  considering 
baptism  as  a  federal  act,  in  which  those  who  make  the  sponsion  with 
sincerity  on  their  part,  receive  a  pledge  and  security  that  the  bless- 
ings exhibited  shall  be  conveyed  to  their  souls.  We  conceive  that 
these  blessings  are  not  the  annihilation  of  past  sins,  and  the  immedi 
ate  infusion  of  a  new  character ;  but  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  of 
which  they  repent,  and  those  continual  supplies  of  grace,  which  are 
necessary  to  keep  their  souls  from  evil.     We  make  no  distinction, 
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therefore,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  between  sins  committed  be- 
fore, and  sins  committed  after  the  administration  of  it.  We  think  that 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  total  apostacy  from  Christianity 
are  unpardonable,  not  because  they  are  committed  after  baptism,  but 
because  the  very  nature  of  these  sins  excludes  that  repentance  with- 
out which  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  We  consider  justification  by 
faith,  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  including  a  right  to  the 
remission  of  every  sin  that  is  repented  of,  as  well  as  a  deliverance 
from  the  curse  entailed  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam  ;  and  we  regard 
baptism  as  by  no  means  the  physical  instrument  of  that  justification, 
but  only  as  a  seal  of  it  vouchsafed  to  us  by  God.  Hence,  although 
we  account  it  a  presumptuous  sin  to  despise  the  seal,  yet,  as  the  re- 
mission of  sins  rests  upon  the  promise  of  God  in  Christ,  we  do  not 
account  the  seal  so  indispensably  necessary,  as  to  render  the  promise 
void  to  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  receiving  baptism  according 
to  the  original  institution.  We  think,  that  if  the  words  of  our  Lord 
to  Nicodemus  have  any  reference  to  baptism,  they  only  mean  that  a 
man  does  not  bear  the  profession  of  a  Christian,  which  is  called  "  en- 
tering into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  unless  he  submits  to  the  rite  ap- 
pointed by  the  author  of  Christianity.  We  think,  that  when  the 
apostle  calls  baptism  "  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  he  only  employs 
a  phraseology  suggested  by  the  sacramental  relation  between  the 
sign  and  the  thing  signified ;  that  as  circumcision  is  called  the  cove- 
nant,* because  it  was  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  so  baptism  receives  a 
name  from  that  which  is  certainly  conveyed  to  all,  who  perform  their 
part  in  this  federal  act.  We  think,  in  the  last  place,  that  our  Lord 
guards  us  against  supposing  that  baptism  is  essential  to  salvation ; 
for,  when  he  says,  Mark  xvi.  16,  "  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned;"  he 
teaches,  in  the  first  clause,  that  baptism  does  not  save  us  unless  we 
believe  ;  and  by  omitting  the  mention  of  baptism  in  the  second  clause, 
he  seems  to  intimate  that  the  wapt  of  it  is  not  to  be  put  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  the  want  of  faith. 


Section  HL 

To  the  view  now  given  of  the  nature  of  this  sacrament,  there  seems 
to  arise  an  insurmountable  objection  from  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. If  baptism  were  merely  a  discriminating  badge,  we  might  con- 
ceive, according  to  the  view  which  Dr.  Priestley  gives  of  this  subject, 
that  when  a  fiither  brings  his  children  in  their  earliest  days  to  receive 
that  badge,  he  exercises  the  pairia  potestas.  If  baptism  were  a 
charm  communicating  a  certain  virtue  which  might  be  received  by  a 
child  as  well  as  a  man,  we  might  conceive  its  being  early  adminis- 
tered to  be  important  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  character, 
and  necessary  for  salvation  in  case  of  an  untimely  death.  But  if 
baptism  be  a  federal  act,  there  seems  to  be  the  strongest  reason  for  its 
being  delayed  till  the  party,  upon  whose  sponsions  its  efficacy  witli 

♦  Acts  vii.  8.  Gen.  xvii.  13. 
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regard  to  himself  entirely  depends,  shall  understand  the  nature  of  the 
sponsion.  The  intrinsic  force  of  this  argument  against  infant  baptism 
appears  to  receive  an  accession  of  strength  from  its  being  observed, 
that  all  those,  whose  baptism  is  ex])licitly  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
were  persons  capable  of  making  that  confession  of  faith,  which  our 
account  of  the  ordinance  implies.  To  the  sect  founded  by  Munzer, 
about  .he  time  of  the  Reformation,  tlie  practice  appeared  blamewor- 
thy for  this  further  reason,  that  it  admitted' into  the  church  of  Christ, 
persons  of  whose  future  life  no  certain  judgment  could  be  formed. 
They  were  accustomed,  therefore,  to  delay  this  solemn  act  of  admis- 
sion into  the  church  till  that  advanced  period  of  life,  when  the  former 
behaviour  of  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  afford  satisfying  evi- 
dence of  his  being  worthy  of  that  privilege  :  and  they  received  the 
name  of  Anabaptists,  because,  considering  early  baptism  as  prema- 
ture, they  rebaptized  those  members  of  other  Christian  societies  whom 
they  admitted  into  their  communion. 

The  controversy  concerning  infant  baptism  has  been  discussed  in 
many  large  treatises,  and  continues  to  be  agitated  with  much  keen- 
ness between  the  several  branches  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  and 
those  who  defend  the  established  practice.  The  heads  of  the  argu- 
ment for  that  practice  may  be  stated  in  a  short  compass. 

God  said  to  Abraham,  "  every  man-child  among  you  that  is  eight 
days  old  shall  be  circumcised."*  By  this  command  circumcision, 
which  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  which 
is  declared  by  Paul  to  be  the  sign  and  seal  of  that  covenant,!  was 
administered  to  infants.  If  the  covenant  of  grace  be  the  same  in 
substance  with  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  if  baptism  comes  in 
place  of  circumcision,  the  presumption  is,  that  Jesus,  by  the  general 
words,  "  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them,"  meant  that 
baptism  also  should  be  administered  to  infants.  This  presumption 
might  indeed  be  destroyed  by  an  express  prohibition,  or  by  a  prac- 
tice in  Scripture  directly  opposite.  .But  so  far  from  any  prohibition 
being  given,  there  are  many  expressions  in  Scripture,  which,  although 
they  would  not  of  themselves  warrant  infant  baptism,  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  the  Jewish  practice  is  to  be  followed.  When  Jesus,  Mark 
X.  14,  says  to  his  disciples,  who  were  rebuking  those  that  brought 
young  children  to  him,  "  suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  his  ex- 
pression is  calculated  to  mislead,  if  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
was,  in  this  respect,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Mosaic,  that  it  Avas 
not  to  comprehend  little  children.  When  Peter  says.  Acts  ii.  38,  39, 
"  Be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,"  he  is  speaking  to  Jews, 
who  knew  that  the  promise  of  Abraham  was  to  them  and  to  their 
children,  and  who  would  infer  from  his  words  that  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  and  baptism,  which  they  were  exhorted  to  receive  as  the 
seal  of  those  blessings,  were  no  less  extensive.  And  an  expression 
of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  "  now  are  your  children  holy,"  seems 
to  imply,  that  amongst  Christians,  as  amongst  Jews,  there  is  a  com- 
munication of  the  privileges  of  believers  to  their  children.     In  con- 

*  Gen.  xvii.  10,  12.  fRom.  iv.  11. 
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formity  to  this  principle,  we  read  that  the  apostles  baptized  those  who 
believed,  and  their  household,  Acts  xvi.  23,  ieaHtiaer;  avto^  xav  ol  avtov 
rtavTsi.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  infant  baptism  was  practised  in 
very  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and,  although  many  ideas 
concerning  the  indispensable  necessity  of  baptism  which  we  do  not 
hold,  may  have  contributed  at  different  times  to  continue  this  prac- 
tice, yet  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  are  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  Christians,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  different  branches 
of  Anabaptists,  it  has  been  uniformly  observed. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  by  any  reasonable  person,  that  infants,  at 
the  time  of  their  baptism,  are  brought  under  an  obligation  by  an  act 
which  they  do  not  understand.  And  yet  to  perform  the  act,  and  to 
rehearse  the  words  without  any  correspojiding  obligation,  would  have 
the  appearance  of  making  baptism  a  charm.  On  this  account,  as 
under  the  Jewish  law  parents,  through  whom  their  children  inherited 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  brought  them  to  be  circumcised,  so 
Christian  parents  originally  brought  their  children  to  baptism ;  and 
being  accustdmed  to  engage  for  them  in  many  civil  transactions,  they 
were  accustomed  also  in  this  solemn  action  to  make  those  declara- 
tions, which  it  was  supposed  the  children  would  have  made  had  they 
been  possessed  of  understanding.  When  the  parents  were  dead,  or 
were  incapable  of  acting,  other  persons  appeared  as  sureties  for  the 
children,  and  there  was  thus  introduced  the  practice,  observed  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  in  many  other  churches,  of  the  children  be- 
ing presented  by  godfathers  and  godmothers,  who  are  considered  as 
sureties  in  addition  to  the  parents.  Our  church,  following  out  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  and  the  ideas  upon  which  the  children  of  those  who 
believe  are  admitted  to  baptism,  always  requires  the  parents,  unless 
they  are  disqualified,  to  present  their  children ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
sponsion  made  by  them  in  this  presentation  is  different  from  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  church  of  England.  There  the  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers promise,  in  the  name  of  the  infant,  "  that  he  will  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  constantly  believe  God's  holy  word, 
and  obediently  keep  his  commandments."  With  us,  the  parents  do 
not  make  any  promise  for  the  child,  but  they  promise  for  themselves, 
that  notliing  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  engage  the  child  to  un- 
dertake, at  some  future  time,  that  obligation  which  he  cannot  then 
understand.  The  practice  of  our  church,  then,  leads  us  to  regard  the 
baptism  of  infants  as  a  provision  for  perpetuating  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  transmitting  his  religion  to  the  latest  generations.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege which  children,  born  of  Christian  parents,  enjoy,  that  their  re- 
ceiving the  most  important  of  all  instructions,  a  pious  and  virtuous 
education,  is  not  left  merely  to  discretion  or  natural  affection,  but  is 
bound  upon  their  parents  by  a  solemn  vow  ;  and  whatever  other  at- 
tention parents  may  bestow  upon  the  health,  the  improvement,  and 
advancement  of  their  children,  they  are  guilty  of  impiety  if  they  do 
not  fulfil  this  vow,  by  being  careful  to  aftbrd  them  every  opportunity 
for  acquiring  just  notions  and  favourable  impressions  of  religion. 

In  whatever  manner  infant  baptism  has  been  administered,  it  rests 

with  the  children,  after  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  which  flow 

from  the  practice,  to  confirm  this  early  dedication.     To  give  them  a 

solemn  opportunity  of  taking  the  vows  of  that  covenant,  of  which, 
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in  their  infancy,  they  received  the  seal,  it  was  customary,  from  a  very 
early  period,  for  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  to  be  brought, 
at  a  certain  age,  to  the  bishop  or  minister,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
faith,  in  which,  by  that  time,  they  had  been  histructed,  and  on  de- 
claring their  adherence  to  that  faith,  to  be  dismissed  with  his  blessing. 
From  this  practice  arose  that  ceremony,  known  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  confirmation,  in  which  baptized  persons,  being 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  renew  the  vow  made  in  their  name 
at  their  baptism,  ratifying  and  confirming  the  same  in  their  own  per- 
sons, and  acknowledging  themselves  bound  to  believe,  and  to  do  all 
those  things  which  their  godfathers  and  godmothers  then  undertook 
for  them.  After  this  they  kneel  in  order  before  the  bishop,  who, 
laying  his  hand  severally  upon  the  head  of  every  one  of  them,  offers 
a  short  prayer.  The  church  of  England  agrees  with  us  in  thinking 
that  there  is  no  warrant  for  considering  confirmation,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  a  sacrament ;  for  there  is  no  mat- 
ter, the  imposition  of  hands  being  only  a  gesture  designing  a  particu- 
lar person,  and  significant  of  good  will ;  there  are  no  words  appointed 
by  God  to  be  used  in  performing  this  action;  and  there  is  no  promise 
of  a  special  blessing.  The  church  of  England  differs  from  us  in 
considering  confirmation  as  not  only  authorized,  but  recommended 
by  the  actions  of  Peter  and  John.  Being  sent  down  by  the  body  of 
the  apostles  to  Samaria,  they  laid  their  hands  upon  those  whom  Philip 
had  baptized  in  that  city ;  after  which  action,  accompanied  with 
prayer,  these  persons  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
an  action  of  the  apostles,  who  had  the  power  of  conferring  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  the  Spirit,  does  not  form,  without  a  particular  com- 
mand, a  precedent  for  Christians  in  succeeding  ages ;  and  as  the 
primitive  salutary  practice,  which  has  been  mentioned,  was  laid  aside 
by  some  of  the  first  reformers,  upon  account  of  the  corruptions  which 
it  had  been  the  occasion  of  introducing  into  the  church  of  Rome,  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  revive  it.  At  the  same  time,  Calvin 
expresses  a  wish  that  it  were  restored ;  and  we  are  very  far  from 
condemning  confirmation  as  practised  in  the  church  of  England. 
Although  we  account  it  a  ceremony  merely  of  human  institution,  we 
think  it  such  a  ceremony  as  the  rulers  of  every  Christian  society  are 
entitled  to  appoint,  according  to  their  views  of  what  may  best  pro- 
mote the  edification  of  those  committed  to  their  charge  ;  and,  as  we 
have  no  such  ceremony,  we  endeavour  to  supply  the  want  of  it,  in 
the  manner  which  appears  to  us  effectual  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
agreeable  to  the  directions  of  Scripture.  We  think  ourselves  bound 
to  exercise  a  continued  inspection  over  the  Christian  education  of 
those  who  have  been  baptized ;  that,  as  far  as  our  authority  or  exer- 
tions can  be  of  any  avail,  parents  may  not  neglect  to  fulfil  their  vow. 
And  when  young  persons  partake,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  we  are  careful  to  impress  upon  their  minds  a  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  that  action,  and  to  lead  them  to  consider  themselves  as 
then  making  that  declaration  of  faith,  and  entering  into  those  engage- 
ments, which  would  have  accompanied  their  baptism  had  it  been  de- 
layed to  their  riper  years.  We  believe  that,  as  they  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  infant  baptism,  and  are  thereby  prepared  for  making 
"the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,"  all  the  inward 
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grace  ^yhlch  that  sacrament  exhibits  will  be  conveyed  to  their  souls 
when  they  partake  worthily  of  the  other:  for  then  the  covenant  with 
God  is  "Pon  their  part  confirmed  ;  and  as  certainly  as  they  know  that 
they  lulfil  what  he  requires  of  them,  so  certainly  may  they  be  assuitd 
that  he  will  fulfil  what  he  has  promised. 

Priestley.    Barclay's  Apology.     Seeker.     Calvin. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

QUESTIONS    CONCERNING    THE    LORd's    SUPPER. 


The  other  rite,  to  which  Protestants  give  the  name  of  a  sacrament, 
is  commonly  called,  after  the  example  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  the 
Lord's  supper,  as  the  Lord's  day  is  called,  Kv^iaxr^  «;i«f?aj  Rev.  i.  10. 
It  derives  its  name  from  having  been  instituted  by  Jesus,  after  he  had 
supped  with  his  apostles,  immediately  before  he  went  out  to  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

In  Egypt,  for  every  house  of  the  children  of  Israel,  a  lamb  was 
slain  upon  that  night,  when  the  Almighty  punished  the  cruelty  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians  by  killing  their  first-born  ;  but  charged 
the  destroying  angel  to  pass  over  the  houses  upon  wliich  the  blood 
of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled.  This  was  the  original  sacrifice  of  the 
passover.  In  commemoration  of  it,  the  Jews  observed  the  annual 
festival  of  the  passover,  when  all  the  males  of  Judea  assembled  be- 
fore the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  A  lamb  was  slain  for  every  house,  the 
representative  of  that  whose  blood  had  been  sprinkled  in  the  night  of 
the  escape  from  Egypt.  After  the  blood  was  poured  under  the  altar 
by  the  priests,  the  lambs  were  carried  home  to  be  eaten  by  the  peo- 
ple in  their  tents  or  houses  at  a  domestic  feast,  where  every  master 
of  a  family  took  the  cup  of  thanksgiving,  and  gave  thanks  with  his 
family  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Jesus  having  fulfilled  the  law  of  Moses, 
to  which  in  all  things  he  submitted,  by  eating  the  paschal  supper, 
with  his  disciples,  proceeded  after  supper  to  institute  a  rite, 
which,  to  any  person  that  reads  the  words  of  the  institution  with- 
out having  formed  a  previous  opinion  upon  the  subject,  will  pro- 
bably appear  to  have  been  intended  by  him  as  a  memorial  of  that 
evenr,  which  was  to  happen  not  many  hours  after.  Luke  xxii. 
19,  20.  "  He  took  bread  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave 
it  unto  them,  saying,  this  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you : 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper, 
saying,  this  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for 
you."  He  took  the  bread  which  was  then  on  the  table,  and  the 
wine,  of  which  some  had  been  used  in  sending  round  the  cup  of 
thanksgiving ;  and  by  saying,  "  This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood, 
do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  he  declared  to  his  apostles  that  this 
was  the  representation  of  his  death,  by  which  he  wished  them  to 
commemorate  that  event.  The  apostle  Paul,  not  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  institution,  received  it  by  immediate  revelation  from  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  delivers  it  to  the  Corin- 
thians, 1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 26,  implies  that  it  was  not  a  rite  confined  to  the 
apostles  who  were  present  when  it  was  instituted,  but  that  it  was 
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meant  to  be  observed  by  all  Christians  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
"  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come."  Whether  we  consider  these  words  as 
part  of  the  revelation  made  to  Paul,  or  as  his  own  commentary  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ordinance  which  was  revealed  to  him,  they  mark, 
with  equal  signiiicancy  and  propriety,  the  extent  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  obligation  to  observe  that  rite  which  was  first  instituted  in  pre 
sence  of  the  apostles. 

Tliere  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  this  view  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  as  a  rite  by  which  it  was  intended  that  all  Christians  should 
commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
the  institution  of  the  feast  of  the  passover.  Like  the  Jews,  we  have 
the  original  sacrifice;  "  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,"  and 
by  his  substitution,  our  souls  are  delivered  from  death.  Like  the 
Jews,  we  have  a  feast  in  which  that  sacrifice,  and  the  deliverance 
purchased  by  it,  are  remembered.  Hence  the  Lord's  supper  was 
early  called  the  eucharist,  from  its  being  said  by  Luke,  'ko.Sl^v  o^tov, 
ivxa^'-otrirsa.i  sx%a(}s.  Jesus  whcu  he  took  the  bread  gave  thanks ;  and 
his  disciples  in  all  ages,  when  they  receive  the  bread,  keep  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving.  To  Christians  as  to  Jews,  there  "  is  a  night  to  be 
much  observed  unto  the  Lord,"  in  all  generations.  To  Christians  as 
to  Jews,  the  manner  of  observing  the  night  is  appointed.  To  both, 
it  is  accompanied  with  thanksgiving.  And  thus,  as  different  expres- 
sions led  us  formerly  to  conclude,  that  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christi- 
anity comes  in  place  of  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
we  now  find  that  the  other  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament  also 
has  its  counterpart  under  the  Old. 

The  Lord's  supper  exhibits  by  a  significant  action,  the  characteris- 
tical  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  the  death  of  its  author,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  completion  of  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  was  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice,  so  efficacious  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  every 
other ;  and  that  his  blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  By 
partaking  of  this  rite,  his  disciples  publish  an  event  most  interesting  to 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  ;  they  declare  that,  far  from  being  ashamed 
of  the  sufferings  of  their  master,  they  glory  in  his  cross ;  and  while 
they  thus  perform  the  office  imphed  in  that  expression  of  the  apostle, 
tov  iavatov  tov  Ku^tov  xdTwyysxxtte,  they  at  the  Same  time  cherish  the  senti- 
ments, by  which  their  religion  ministers  to  their  own  consolation  and 
improvement.  They  cannot  remember  the  death  of  Christ,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  that  event  necessary,  the  disinterested 
love,  and  the  exalted  virtues  of  their  deliverer,  without  feeling  their 
obligations  to  him.  Unless  the  vilest  hypocrisy  accompany  an  ac- 
tion, which,  by  its  very  nature,  professes  to  flow  from  warm  affec- 
tion, "  the  love  of  Christ"  will  "  constrain"  them  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses of  his  death,  by  "  living  unto  him  who  died  for  them ;"  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  places  where  he  causes  his 
name  to  be  remembered,  he  will  come  and  bless  his  people.  From 
these  views  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  command  of  Jesus,  "  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me,"  has  been  held  in  the  highest  respect  ever  since 
the  night  in  which  it  was  given ;  and  the  action  has  appeared  so  na- 
tural, so  pleasing,  so  salutary  an  expression  of  all  that  a  Christian 
feels,  that,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Quakers,  whose  spiritual 
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system,  far  refined  above  the  condition  of  humanity,  despises  all  those 
helps  which  he  who  knows  our  weakness  saw  to  be  necessary,  it  has 
been  observed  in  the  Christian  church,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day. 

This  is  the  pleasing  picture  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  we  wish 
always  to  present :  and  happy  had  it  been  for  the  Christian  world,  if 
this  were  all  that  required  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  But  it  has  so 
happened,  that  an  ordinance,  which  is  the  natural  expression  of  love 
to  the  common  master  of  Christians,  and  which  seems  to  constitute  a 
bond  of  union  amongst  them,  has  proved  the  source  of  corruptions, 
the  most  dishonourable  to  their  religion,  and  of  mutual  contentions 
the  most  bitter  and  the  most  disgraceful.  For  while,  with  a  trifling 
exception,  all  Christians  have  agreed  in  respecting  and  observing  this 
sacrament,  they  have  been  very  far  removed  from  one  another  in 
their  opinions  as  to  its  nature  ;  and  these  opinions  have  not  been  al- 
ways speculative,  but  have  often  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  a 
great  part  of  their  practice. 

Had  the  Scriptures  represented  the  Lord's  supper  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  there  could  hardly  have 
been  room  for  this  variety  of  opinion.  But  as  there  are  expressions, 
both  in  the  words  of  the  institution,  and  in  other  places  of  Scripture, 
which  seem  to  open  a  further  view  of  this  ordinance,  the  different 
interpretations  of  these  passages  have  given  occasion  to  different  sys- 
tems. In  the  words  of  the  institution,  Jesus  calls  the  cup  '•'  the  new 
testament,  or  covenant,  in  my  blood,"  which  implies  a  connexion  of 
some  kind,  in  conceiving  and  stating  which  men  may  differ,  between 
the  cup  drunk  in  the  Lord's  supper  and  the  new  covenant.  He  says 
also,  "  this  is  my  body ;  this  is  my  blood ;  which  implies  a  sacred- 
ness,  of  the  degrees  of  which  very  different  apprehensions  may  be 
entertained,  arising  from  the  connexion  between  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  of  these  propositions.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  reciting  the 
words  of  the  institution  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  certain  indecencies  in  celebrating  this  ordinance 
which  had  arisen  in  the  infant  Church  of  Corinth,  speaks  of  the  guilt 
and  danger  of  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  in  a  manner  which  to 
some  conveys  an  awful  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
to  many  suggests  the  most  precious  benefits  as  the  certain  consequence 
of  eating  and  drinking  worthily.  This  suggestion  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  incidental  mention  which  Paul  has  made  of  the  Lord's 
supper  in  the  10th  chapter  of  that  Epistle.  "  The  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?" 
Lastly,  there  is  a  long  discourse  of  our  Lord  in  John  vi.  which  some 
consider  as  nothing  more  than  a  continued  figure,  without  any  special 
relation  to  the  Lord's  supper,  whilst  others  apply  it  either  in  its  literal, 
or  at  least  in  its  highest  sense  to  this  ordinance.  Upon  these  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  are  founded  the  four  different  systems  concerning 
the  Lord's  supper,  of  which  I  mean  to  give  a  concise  view. 

I.  The  first  to  be  mentioned,  is  that  monstrous  system  which  is 
held  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  several  parts  of  which  may  he  thus 
shortly  brought  together.  It  is  conceived  that  the  words,"  this  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood,"  are  to  be  understood  hi  their  most  literal 
sense ;  that  when  Jesus  pronounced  these  words,  he  changed,  by  his 
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almighty  power,  the  bread  upon  the  table  into  his  body,  and  the  wine 
into  his  blood,  and  really  delivered  his  body  and  blood  into  the  hands 
of  his  apostles;  and  that  at  all  times,  when  the  Lord's  supper  is 
administered,  the  priest,  by  pronouncing  these  words  with  a  good 
intention,  has  the  power  of  making  a  similar  change.  This  change 
is  known  by  the  name  of  transubstantiation  ;  the  propriety  of  which 
name  is  conceived  to  consist  in  this,  that  although  the  bread  and  wine 
are  not  changed  in  figure,  taste,  weight,  or  any  other  accident,  it  is 
believed  that  the  substance  of  them  is  completely  destroyed  ;  that  in 
place  of  it,  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  although 
clothed  with  all  the  sensible  properties  of  bread  and  wine,  is  truly 
present ;  and  that  the  persons  who  receive  what  has  been  consecrated 
by  pronouncing  these  words,  do  not  receive  bread  and  wine,  but 
literally  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  really  eat  his 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  It  is  further  conceived  that  the  bread  and 
wine,  thus  changed,  are  presented  by  the  priest  to  God  ;  and  he 
receives  the  name  of  priest,  because  in  laying  them  upon  the  altar  he 
offers  to  God  a  sacrifice,  which,  although  it  be  distinguished  from  all 
others,  by  being  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  is  a  true  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living — the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  which  were  presented  on  the  cross,  again  presented 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  is  conceived,  that  the  materials  of  this 
sacrifice,  being  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  possess  an  in- 
trinsic virtue,  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  him 
who  receives  them,  but  operates  immediately  upon  all  who  do  not 
obstruct  the  operation  by  a  mortal  sin.  Hence  it  is  accounted  of 
great  importance  for  the  salvation  of  the  sick  and  dying,  that  parts  of 
these  materials  should  be  sent  to  them ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
practice  of  partaking  in  private  of  a  small  portion  of  what  the  priest 
has  thus  transubstantiated,  is,  in  all  respects,  as  proper  and  salutary 
as  joining  with  others  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  further  conceived, 
that  as  the  bread  and  wine,  when  converted  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  are  a  natural  object  of  reverence  and  adoration  to  Chris- 
tians, it  is  highly  proper  to  worship  them  upon  the  altar,  and  that  it 
is  expedient  to  carry  them  about  in  solemn  procession,  that  they  may 
receive  the  homage  of  all  who  meet  them.  What  had  been  tran- 
snbstantiated  was  therefore  lifted  up  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
adoration,  both  when  it  was  shown  to  the  people  at  the  altar,  and 
when  it  was  carried  about.  Hence  arose  that  expression  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  elevatio  hostix.  But, 
as  the  wine  in  being  carried  about  was  exposed  to  accidents  in- 
consistent with  the  veneration  due  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  it 
became  customary  to  send  only  the  bread  ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy 
those  who  for  this  reason  did  not  receive  the  wine,  they  were  taught 
that,  as  the  bread  was  changed  into  the  body  of  Cln-ist,  they  partook 
by  concomitancy  of  the  blood  with  the  body.  In  process  of  time,  the 
people  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cup  ;  and  it  was  said,  that 
when  Jesus  spake  these  words,  "  drink  ye  all  of  it,"  he  was  address- 
ing himself  only  to  his  apostles,  so  that  his  command  was  fulfilled 
when  the  priests,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  drank  of  the  cup, 
although  the  people  were  excluded.  And  thus  the  last  part  of  this 
system  conspired  with  the  first  in  exalting  the  clergy  very  far  above 
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the  laity.  For  the  same  persons,  who  had  the  power  of  changing 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  who  presented 
what  they  had  thus  made,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  others,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  partaking  of  the  cup,  while  communion  in  one  kind 
only  was  permitted  to  the  people. 

The  absurdities  of  this  system  have  been  fully  exposed  by  Calvin, 
Tillotson,  Burnet,  and  the  numberless  writers,  who,  since  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  have  directed  the  artillery  of  reason,  philosophy, 
ridicule,  and  Scripture,  against  this  enormous  fabric.  So  much  sound 
sense  and  logical  acuteness  have  been  displayed  in  the  attack,  that  it 
may  often  be  matter  of  wonder  how  such  a  system  could  be  swallow- 
ed. To  account  for  this,  you  must  recollect  the  universal  ignorance 
which  for  many  ages  overspread  Europe,  the  natural  progress  of 
error,  the  credulity  of  superstition,  the  artifice  with  which  this  system 
was  gradually  unfolded,  and  the  deep  and  continued  policy  which,  by 
availing  itself  of  figurative  expressions  in  Scripture,  of  the  glowing 
language  of  devout  writers,  of  the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  of 
every  favourable  occurrence,  compoimded  (he  whole  into  such  a  form, 
as,  when  brought  to  maturity,  engaged  various  interests  in  maintain- 
ing its  credit.  It  appears,  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that  it  was  not 
without  much  opposition  that  this  system,  the  result  of  the  growing 
corruptions  of  succeeding  ages,  was  finally  established.  Although, 
from  the  beginning,  the  Lord's  supper  was  regarded  with  such 
reverence  as  would  easily  degenerate  into  superstition,  and,  although 
in  all  ages  of  the  church  there  had  been  an  opinion  founded  upon  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  that  communicants  partake  of  his  body  and  blood, 
yet  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  ninth  century  to  define  the 
manner  of  this  participation,  by  saying  that  the  body  which  suffered 
on  the  cross  was  locally  present  in  the  Lord's  supper,  the  attempt 
was  resisted  ;  and  the  rational  doctrine,  by  which  Joannes  Scotus 
Erigena  combated  this  attempt,  was  maintained  and  illustrated  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Berenger.  Even  after  the  name  transubstantia- 
tion  was  invented  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  declared  by  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council  to  be  an  article 
of  faith,  impressions  made  by  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  were  not 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  men  :  and  some,  who  did  not  venture  to 
profess  their  disbelief  of  an  article  which  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
church  had  imposed  upon  all  Christians,  tried  to  avoid  the  palpable 
absurdities  of  that  article,  by  substituting,  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  place  of  transubstantiation,  the  word  consub- 
stantiation.  Tliis  word  was  adopted  by  Luther  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  and  is  commonly  employed  to  e'xpress  the 
distinguishing  character  of  the  second  system  concerning  the  Lord's 
supper. 

2.  It  appeared  to  Luther,  from  the  words  of  the  institution,  and 
from  other  places  of  Scripture,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
really  present  in  the  Lord's  supper.  But  he  saw  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that,  in  contradiction  to  our  senses,  what  appears  to  us  to 
be  as  much  bread  and  wine,  after  the  consecration  as  before  it,  is 
literally  destroyed,  or  changed  into  another  substance  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  indeed  remain,  but  that,  togethei 
with  them,  there  is  present  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
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Christ,  which  is  literally  received  by  communicants.  As  in  a  red-hot 
iron,  he  said,  two  distinct  substances,  iron  and  fire,  are  united,  so  is 
the  body  of  Christ  joined  with  the  bread.  Some  of  the  immediate 
followers  of  Luther,  perceiving  that  similes  of  this  kind,  which 
certainly  contain  no  argument,  did  not  throw  any  light  upon  the 
subject  to  which  they  were  applied,  contented  themselves  with  say- 
ing, that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment, although  the  manner  of  that  presence  is  a  mystery  which  we 
cannot  explain.  Other  followers  of  Luther,  wishing  to  give  a  more 
accurate  account  of  this  article  of  their  faith,  had  recourse  to  the 
avfiSoMj  iSiM^a.'tMv,  the  communication  of  properties,  which  was  mention- 
ed formerly,  as  resulting  from  the  union  between  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ."*  They  said  that  all  those  properties  of 
the  divine  nature,  the  exercise  of  which  is  essential  to  the  office  of 
mediator,  were  communicated  to  the  human  nature.  It  appeared  to 
them,  therefore,  that  as  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant  can  only 
act  where  he  is,  and  as  the  human  nature  of  Christ  enters  into  our 
conception  of  his  being  mediator,  there  is  communicated  to  that 
nature  what  they  called  omnipresentia  majestatica,  by  which  the 
body  of  Christ,  although  a  true  body,  might  be  in  all  places  at  the 
same  time.  Having  thus  satisfied  themselves  of  the  possibility  of  the 
real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
they  found  it  easy  to  believe,  that  when  these  words,  "  this  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood,"  were  pronounced,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  being  really  present,  united  themselves  to  the  bread  and  wine, 
and  that  both  were  at  once  received  by  the  people. 

The  great  proportion  of  Christians,  who  hold  what  I  called  the 
Catholic  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  understand 
the  wrtSofft;  i^wfM^civ  in  a  different  sense.  They  consider,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intimate  union  between  the  two  natures  of  him  who  is 
both  God  and  man,  every  thing  that  is  true  concerning  the  human 
nature  may  be  affirmed  of  the  same  person,  of.  whom  everything  true 
concerning  the  divine  nature  may  also  be  affirmed.  So  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Son  of  God  died,  because  he  died  in  respect  of  his  human 
nature;  or  that  "the  Son -of  man  hath  power  to  forgive  sins," 
because  the  Son  of  man  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  But  considering 
each  nature  as  true  and  complete  by  itself,  they  account  it  as  impossi- 
ble that  any  of  the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  should  belong  to 
the  human,  as  that  any  of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  should  be 
imparted  to  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Other  Christians,  therefore,  who 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  while  they  admit  that,  in 
respect  of  his  divine  nature,  he  is  always  present  with  his  disciples, 
believe  also  that  his  body,  which  was  upon  earth  during  his  abode 
here,  and  which  was  removed  from  earth  at  the  time  of  his  ascension, 
is  now  confined  to  that  place  which  it  inhabits  in  heaven ;  and  they 
consider  ubiquity  as  a  property  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  body. 
The  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  other  Christians  upon  this 
ground  reject,  was  not  held  either  by  Luther  himself,  or  by  all  his 
followers,  but  was  invented  by  some  of  them  as  a  philosophical 
expUcation  of  that  ten<^t,  concerning  the  real  presence  of  the  body 
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and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper,  which  they  derived  from 
him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
tenet  is  explained,  or  defended  by  the  modern  Lutherans,  who 
appear  to  feel  the  force  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  it.  They  disclaim  the  various  errors  and  absurdities,  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  connected  with  ascribing  to  a  true  body  a  local 
presence  at  all  times,  in  all  places  ;  and  they  employ  a  multitude  of 
words,  which  I  profess  I  do  not  understand,  to  reconcile  the  limited 
extension  which  enters  into  our  conceptions  of  body  with  that  omni- 
presence of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  appears  to  them  to  flow  from 
the  inseparable  union  between  the  divine  and  human  natures.  They 
reject  the  term  consubstantiation,  because  that  may  seem  to  imply 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine.  They  reject  another  term  also,  which  had  been  used  upon 
this  subject,  impanation,  because  that  may  seem  to  imply  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  enclosed,  and  lodged  in  the  bread.  But  still  they 
profess  to  hold  that  doctrine,  which  is  expressed  in  all  the  standard 
books  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  marks  of 
distinction  between  them  and  the  reformed  churches  ;  that,  besides 
the  earthly  matter,  which  is  the  object  of  our  senses  in  the  sacrament, 
there  are  also  present  aSiaaf  0*105,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  removed 
at  any  distance  from  it,  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  so  that  by 
all  who  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  cum  pane  corpus  Chrlstt 
ore  accipiatur  et  manducetur ;  cum  vino  autem  sanguis  ejus 
hihatur. 

This  opinion,  although  free  from  some  of  the  absurdities  of  tran- 
substantiation,  appears  to  us  to  labour  under  so  many  palpable  diffi- 
culties, that  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  at  its  being  held  by  men  of  a 
philosophical  mind.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  mention,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence  is  in  the  Lutheran  church  merely  a  speculative 
opinion,  having  no  influence  upon  the  practice  of  those  by  whom  it 
is  adopted.  It  appears  to  them  that  this  opinion  furnishes  the  best 
method  of  explaining  a  Scripture  expression :  but  they  do  not  con- 
sider the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  as  imparting  to  the  sacrament  any  physical  virtue,  by 
which  the  benefit  derived  from  it  is  independent  of  the  disposition  of 
him  by  whom  it  is  received ;  or  as  giving  it  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice ; 
or  as  rendering  the  bread  and  wine  an  object  of  adoration  to  Chris- 
tians. And  their  doctrine  being  thus  separated  from  the  three  great 
practical  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  receives,  even  from  those  who 
account  it  false  and  irrational,  a  kind  of  indulgence  very  different 
from  that  which  is  shown  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

3.  A  system  free  from  all  the  objections  which  adhere  to  that  of 
Luther,  was  held  by  some  of  his  first  associates  in  the  Reformation, 
and  constitutes  the  third  system  concerning  the  Lord's  supper  which 
I  have  to  delineate. 

Carolostadt,  a  professor  with  Luther  in  the  university  of  Witten- 
berg, and  Zuinglius,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  the  founder  of  the 
reformed  churches,  or  those  Protestant  churches  which  are  not  Lu- 
theran, taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  are  the 
signs  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  when  Jesus  said 
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"this  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood,"  he  used  a  figure  exactly  of  the 
same  Icind  with  that,  by  which,  according  to  the  abbreviations  con- 
tinually practised  in  ordinary  speech,  the  sign  is  often  put  for  the 
thing  signified.  As  this  figure  is  common,  so  there  were  two  circum- 
stances which  would  prevent  the  apostles  from  misunderstanding  it, 
when  used  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  one  was, 
that  they  sav/  the  body  of  Jesus  then  alive,  and  therefore  could  not 
suppose" that  they  were  eating  it.  The  other  was,  that  they  had  just 
been  partaking  of  a  Jewish  festival,  in  the  institution  of  which  the 
very  same  figure  had  been  used.  For  in  the  night  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  escaped  out  of  Egypt,  God  said  of  the  lamb  which  he 
commanded  every  house  to  eat  and  slay,  "  it  is  the  Lord's  passover;"* 
not  meaning  that  it  was  the  action  of  the  Lord  passing  over  every 
house,  but  the  token  and  pledge  of  that  action.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
Christians,  that  there  is  such  a  figure  used  in  one  part  of  the  institu- 
tion. When  our  Lord  says,  "  this  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood,"  none  suppose  him  to  mean  that  the  cup  is  the  covenant,  but 
all  believe  that  he  means  to  call  it  the  memorial,  or  the  sign,  or  the 
seal  of  the  covenant.  If  it  be  understood,  that,  agreeably  to  the 
analogy  of  language,  he  uses  a  similar  figure  when  he  says,  "  This 
is  my  body,"  and  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  "  this  is  the  sign 
of  my  body,"  we  are  delivered  from  all  the  absurdities  implied  in 
the  literal  interpretation,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  adhere.  We  give  the  words  a  more  natural  interpretation 
than  the  Lutherans  do,  who  consider  "  this  is  my  body"  as  intended 
to  express  a  proposition  which  is  totally  different,  "  my  body  is  with 
this ;"  and  we  escape  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved 
by  their  forced  interpretation. 

Further,  by  this  method  of  interpretation  there  is  no  ground  left 
for  that  adoration,  which  the  church  of  Rome  pays  to  the  bread  and 
wine ;  for  they  are  only  the  signs  of  that  which  is  believed  to  be  ab- 
sent. There  is  no  ground  for  accounting  the  Lord's  supper,  to  the 
dishonour  of  '•'  the  high  priest  of  our  profession,"  a  new  sacrifice 
presented  by  an  earthly  priest ;  for  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  the 
memorials  of  that  sacrifice  which  was  once  offered  on  the  cross.  And, 
lastly,  this  interpretation  destroys  the  popish  idea  of  a  physical  virtue 
in  the  Lord's  supper ;  for  if  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  of  what  is 
absent,  their  use  must  be  to  excite  the  remembrance  of  it ;  but  this 
is  a  use  which  cannot  possibly  exist  with  regard  to  any,  but  those 
whose  minds  are  thereby  put  into  a  proper  frame  ;  and  therefore  the 
Lord's  supper  becomes,  instead  of  a  charm,  a  mental  exercise,  and 
the  efficacy  of  it  arises  not  ex  opere  operato,  but  ex  opere  operantis. 

An  interpretation  recommended  by  such  important  advantages 
found  a  favourable  reception  with  many,  whose  minds  were  opened 
at  the  Reformation  to  the  light  of  philosophy  and  Scripture.  Its  lead- 
ing principles  are  held  by  all  the  reformed  churches,  as  one  mark  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran ;  and  it  was  adopted 
as  a  full  account  of  the  Lord's  supper,  by  that  large  body  of  Protes- 
tants who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Socinians,  because  it  coincides 
entirely  with  their  ideas  of  a  sacrament.    It  has  been  illustrated  very 
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fully  in  two  treatises ;  the  one  written  in  the  beginning  of  last  cen 
tury  by  Bishop  Hoadley,  entitled,  A  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature 
and  Ends  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  the  other  written 
about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Bell,  entitled,  An  Attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  Authority,  Nature,  and  Design  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
leading  principle  of  the  two  treatises  is  the  same,  and  may  be  thus 
shortly  stated  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Bell.  "  That  the  Lord's  supper  is 
nothing  more  than  Avhat  the  words  of  the  institution  fully  express,  a 
religious  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  which  it  is  the  ab- 
solute duty  of  every  one  who  believes  in  Christ  to  celebrate  ;  that 
the  performance  of  it  is  not  attended  with  any  other  benefits  than 
those  we  ourselves  take  care  to  make  it  productive  of,  by  its  religious 
influence  on  our  principles  and  practice ;  but  that,  of  all  mere  acts 
of  religious  worship,  it  is  naturally  in  itself  adapted  to  possess  our 
minds  most  strongly  with  religious  reflections,  and  to  induce  as  well 
as  enable  us  to  strengthen  most  effectually  every  virtuous  resolu- 
tion." 

Bishop  Hoadley  and  Dr.  Bell  avail  themselves  of  the  rational  in- 
terpretation which  Zuinglius  gave  of  these  words,  "  this  is  my  body ;" 
and  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  other  words  of  the  institution,  "  do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me."  They  consider  the  discourse  of  our 
Lord  in  John  vi.  as  having  no  relation  to  the  Lord's  supper.     They 

interpret    xoivuvia  tov  alfiatoi;,  xoivuvia  tov  au>fiatoi  tov 'K^tatov,    1     Cor.    X.    16, 

which  we  render  "  the  communion  of  the  blood,  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ,"  as  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  participation 
of  his  body  and  blood,  i.  e.  of  the  signs  of  his  body  and  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  apostle  refers  in  that  chapter  merely  to  the  pub- 
lic profession  of  Christianity,  which  all  who  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper  solemnly  and  jointly  make  ;  and  the  unworthy  communicating, 
which  is  condemned  in  1  Cor.  xi.  is  confined  to  those  who  make  no 
distinction  between  the  bread  and  wine,  which  they  receive  at  the 
Lord's  supper,  as  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  bread 
and  wine  which  they  receive  at  any  other  time. 

This  third  system  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  two 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Socinians.  For  those  who  hold  the 
Catholic  opinion  with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  atone- 
ment, may  consider  the  Lord's  supper  as  of  no  other  advantage  to 
the  individual,  than  by  leading  him  to  remember  that  event,  the  de- 
vout recollection  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  minister  to  his  improve- 
ment. But  it  so  happens,  that  all  those  who  are  called  Calvinists 
have  adopted  a  further  view  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and,  as  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England  were  composed  by  Calvinists, 
that  view  is  expressed  as  strongly  in  the  articles  which  treat  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  in  the  office  for  the  communion,  as  in  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  catechism. 

4.  This  farther  view,  which  forms  a  fourth  system  concerning  the 
Lord's  supper,  originated  in  the  language  of  Calvin  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  knew  that  former  attempts  to  reconcile  the  systems  of 
Luther  and  Zuinglius  had  proved  fruitless.  But  he  saw  the  impor- 
tance of  uniting  Protestants  upon  a  point,  with  respect  to  which  they 
agreed  in  condemning  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  his 
zeal  in  renewing  the  attempt  was  probably  quickened  by  the  sincere 
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friendship  which  he  entertained  for  Melancthon,  who  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Luther,  while  he  himself  had  succeeded  Zuinglius  in  con- 
ducting the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  He  thought  that  the  system 
of  ^Liinglius  did  not  come  up  to  the  force  of  the  expressions  used  in 
Scripture  ;  and,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Lutherans  explain  these  expressions,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  a  sense  in  which  the  full  significancy  of  them  might  be  preserved, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Lutheran  language  might  continue  to  be  used. 
As  he  agreed  with  Zuinglius,  in  thinking  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  the  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  were  not 
locally  present,  he  renounced  both  transubstantiation  and  consubstan- 
tiation.     He  agreed  farther  with  Zuinglius,  in  thinking  that  the  use 
of  these  signs,  being  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  once  offered  on  the 
cross,  was  intended  to  produce  a  moral  effect.     But  he  taught,  that 
to  all  who  remember  the  death  of  Christ  in  a  proper  manner,  Christ, 
by  the  use  of  these  signs,  is  spiritually  present,— present  to  their 
minds  ;  and  he  considered  this  spiritual  presence  as  giving  a  signifi- 
cancy, that  goes  far  beyond  the  Socinian  sense,  to  these  words  of 
Paul ;  "  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  of  Christ  ?"    It  is  not  the  blessing  pronounced 
which  makes  any  change  upon  the  cup,  but  to  all  who  join  with  be- 
coming affection  in  the  thanksgiving  then  uttered  in  the  name  of  the 
congregation,  Christ  is  spiritually  present,  so  that  they  may  emphat- 
ically be  said  to  partake,  xo^vavn,,  fisrix^.v,  of  his  body  and  blood ;  be- 
cause his  body  and  blood  being  spiritually  present  convey  the  same 
nourishment  to  their  souls,  the  same  quickening  to  the  spiritual  life 
as  bread  and  wine  do  to  the  natural  life.     Hence  Calvin  was  led  to 
connect  the  discourse  in  John  vi.  with  the  Lord's  supper ;  not  in  that 
literal  sense  which  is  agreeable  to  Popish  and  Lutheran  ideas,  as  if 
the  body  of  Christ  was  really  eaten,  and  his  blood  really  drunk  by 
any;  but  m  a  sense  agreeable  to  the  expression  of  our  Lord  in  the 
conclusion  of  that  discourse,  « the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  spirit  and  they  are  life  ;"  i.  e.  when  I  say  to  you,  "  whoso  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him ;  he 
shall  live  by  me,  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,"  you  are  to  understand 
these  words,  not  in  a  Hteral  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.     The  spiritual 
sense  adopted  by  the  Socinians  is  barely  this,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  by  cherishing  a  life  of  virtue  here,  and 
the  hope  of  a  glorious  life  hereafter.     The  Calvinists  think,  that  into 
the  lull  meaning  of  the  figure  used  in  these  words,  there  enter  not 
mereU'  the  exhortations  and  instructions  which  a  belief  of  the  gos- 
pel aftords,  but  also  that  union  between  Christ  and  his  people,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  faith,  and  that  communication  of  grace  and 
strength    by  which  they  are  quickened  in  well-doing,  and  prepared 
lor  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

According  to  this  fourth  system,  the  full  benefit  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per IS  peculiar  to  those  who  partake  worthily.  For  while  all  who 
eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine  may  be  said  to  show  the  Lord's 
death,  and  may  also  receive  some  devout  impressions,  they  only  to 
whom  Jesus  is  spiritually  present  share  in  that  spiritual  nourishmeni 
which  arises  from  partaking  of  his  body  and  blood.  According  to 
59 
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this  system,  eating  and  drinking  unworthily  has  a  further  sense  than 
enters  into  the  Socinian  system,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  examine  himself,  not  only  with  regard  to  his  knowledge, 
but  also  with  regard  to  his  general  conduct,  before  he  eats  of  that 
bread  and  drinks  of  that  cup.  It  becomes  also  the  duty  of  those*who 
have  the  inspection  of  Christian  societies,  to  exclude  from  this  ordi- 
dance  persons,  of  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
strangers  to  the  sentiments  which  it  presupposes,  and  Avithout  which 
none  are  prepared  for  holding  that  communion  with  Jesus  which  it 
implies. 

This  fourth  system  may,  with  proper  judgment  and  discretion,  be 
rendered  in  a  high  degree  subservient  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  Christians ;  but  there  is  much  danger  of  its  being  abused.  The 
notion  of  a  communion  with  Christ  in  this  particular  ordinance,  more 
intimate  than  at  any  other  time,  may  foster  a  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
unless  the  nature  and  the  fruits  of  that  communion  are  carefully 
explained.  The  humble  and  contrite  may  be  overwhelmed  with 
religious  melancholy,  when  the  state  of  their  minds  does  not  corres- 
pond to  the  descriptions  which  are  sometimes  given  of  that  com- 
munion. Presumptuous  sinners  may  be  confirmed  in  the  practice 
of  wickedness  by  feeling  an  occasional  glow  of  affection  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  general  neglect  of  an  ordinance,  which  all  are  com- 
manded to  observe,  may  be,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  is,  the  conse- 
quence of  holding  forth  notions  of  the  clanger  and  guilt  of  communi- 
cating unworthily,  more  rigorous  than  are  clearly  warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture.* 

I  have  now  delineated  the  four  capital  systems  of  opinion,  to 
which  the  few  passages  in  Scripture  that  mention  the  Lord's  supper 
have  given  occasion.  I  leave  to  your  private  study  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  several  passages,  and  a  particular  discussion  of  the  various 
arguments,  by  which  each  system  has  been  supported.  In  prose- 
cuting this  study,  you  will  find  that  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  x.  has  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  feast  after  a  sacrifice,  as  the  true  explication  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  The  idea  was  first  illustrated  by  Cudworth,  in  a 
particular  dissertation,  printed  at  the  end  of  that  edition  of  his  Intel- 
lectual System,  which  the  learned  Mosheim,  a  Lutheran  divine,  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  and  has  enriched  with  the  most  valuable  notes.  The 
idea  was  adopted  by  the  ingenious  Warburton,  and  applied  by  him, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  supper,  and  in  a 
supplemental  volume  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  as  an  effectual 
answer  to  both  the  Popish  and  the  Socinian  systems.  When  you 
examine  what  Cudworth,  Mosheim,  Warburton,  Hoadley,  and  Bell 
have  written,  you  will  probably  think  that  this  idea,  like  many  others 
which  learned  and  ingenious  men  lay  hold  of,  has  been  pushed  too 
far;  that,  although  there  are  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  those  feasts  which,  both  amongst  heathens  and 
Jews,  followed  after  sacrifices,  yet  the  resemblance  is  too  vague,  and 
fails  in  too  many  respects  to  furnish  the  ground,  either  of  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  or  of  any  solid  argument  in 
opposition  to  those  who  have  mistaken  its  nature. 

*  Hill's  Theological  Institutes,  Fart.  iii.  2. 
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In  the  fourth  system  the  church  of  England  and  we  perfectly  agree, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Articles  xxviii.  and  xxix.  with  our 
standards.  With  regard  to  the  differences  between  us,  as  to  the  times, 
the  places,  and  the  manner  of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper,  they  are 
too  insignificant,  I  do  not  say  to  be  discussed,  but  to  be  mentioned 
here ;  "  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  One  circumstance  only 
may  appear  to  be  important.  The  nature  of  the  ordinance,  as  well 
as  the  words  of  Paul,  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,"  implies  this 
difference  between  the  two  sacraments,  that  while  baptism  is  not  to 
be  repeated,  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  received  frequently.  But  as 
the  spiritual  religion  of  Jesus  has,  in  no  instance,  given  a  precise 
directory  for  the  outward  conduct,  the  frequency  of  celebrating  it  is 
left  to  be  regulated  by  the  prudence  of  Christian  societies.  The  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  every 
time  that  they  assembled  for  public  worship.  It  is  certainly  fit  that 
Christians  should  not  assemble  for  that  purpose,  without  remembering 
the  great  event  which  is  characteristical  of  their  religion.  But  as  that 
event  may  be  brought  to  their  remembrance  by  prayer,  by  reading 
the  Scriptures,  by  the  discourses  delivered  when  they  assemble,  and 
by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  it  does  not  appear  essential,  that  the 
particular  and  solemn  method  of  showing  the  Lord's  death,  which  he 
has  appointed,  should  form  a  part  of  their  stated  worship.  In  latter 
times,  the  Lord's  supper  is  celebrated  by  some  churches,  at  the  return 
of  stated  festivals  throughout  the  year ;  by  others,  without  any  fixed 
time,  according  to  circumstances,  either  oftener  in  the  year,  or,  in 
imitation  of  the  Jewish  passover,  only  once.  There  are  advantages 
attending  all  the  modes,  which  it  is  difficult  precisely  to  estimate  ;  for 
if  the  impressions  connected  with  this  ordinance  are  oftener  excited 
in  one  mode,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  be  deeper  and  more 
lasting  in  another.  Very  worthy  people  have  differed  as  to  the  obli- 
gation of  communicating  frequently,  and  consequently  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  time  at  which  such  opportunities  should  be  afforded  to  large 
societies  of  Christians.  Bat  at  whatever  time  the  Lord's  supper  is 
administered,  all  who  hold  the  fourth  system  agree  in  thinking  them- 
selves warranted,  by  these  words  of  our  Lord,  "  this  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood,"  to  represent  this  ordinance  as  the  appointed 
method,  in  which  Christians  renew  their  covenant  with  God.  For 
while  they  engage,  at  a  time  when  every  sentiment  of  piety  and 
gratitude  may  be  supposed  to  be  strong  and  warm  in  their  breasts, 
that  they  will  fulfil  their  part  of  their  covenant,  they  behold  in  the 
actions  which  they  perform  a  striking  representation  of  that  event,  by 
which  the  covenant  was  confirmed  ;  and  they  receive,  in  the  grace 
and  strength  then  conveyed  to  their  souls,  a  seal  of  that  forgiveness 
of  sins,  which,  through  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  is  granted  to  all 
that  repent,  and  a  pledge  of  the  future  blessings  promised  to  those 
who  are  "faithful  unto  death." 

Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.     Cudworth  wilh   Mosheim's  Notes.     Warburton.     Hoadley 
Bell.     Baeot. 
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The  concluding  topic  of  the  ordinary  system  of  theology  is  enti- 
tled De  novisshnis,'\.  e.  De  resurrectione,  extrertio  jiidicio,  eternd 
morte,  eternd  vita.  It  comprehends  various  questions  respecting  the 
condition  of  men  after  death.  It  might  appear  strange  if  I  were  to 
omit  the  mention  of  this  topic  :  and  yet  I  do  not  think  any  particular 
discussion  of  it  necessary  in  this  place.  For  all  the  questions  gene- 
rally arranged  under  this  topic  are  included  in  former  parts  of  the 
course,  or  turn  upon  principles  that  belong  to  other  sciences,  or  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  any  solution.  The  great  doctrine 
which  theology  clearly  teaches,  with  regard  to  the  future  condition 
of  men,  is  this,  that  by  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  there  is  con- 
veyed, to  all  who  repent  and  believe,  a  right  to  eternal  life.*  This  is 
the  only  point  which  it  is  of  importance  for  us  distinctly  to  understand  ; 
for  if  God  is  to  give  eternal  life  to  his  servants  through  Jesus  Christ, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  happy  life,  although  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  faculties  may  not  admit  of  our  forming  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  nature  of  its  felicity.  The  various  images,  which 
are  used  in  Scripture,  may  indeed  be  employed  with  great  propriety 
by  persons  of  correct  taste,  and  of  a  sober  and  chastised  judgment,  in 
filling  up  such  a  picture  of  a  future  state,  as  may  minister  to  the  con- 
solation and  improvement  of  Christians.  But  this  is  rather  a  subject 
of  popular  discourse  than  of  theological  discussion  ;  because  the  data 
are  not  suiRcient  to  establish,  beyond  doubt,  any  one  position  con- 
cerning the  particulars  that  constitute  the  happiness  of  a  future  state, 
as  the  only  position  that  can  be  seriously  maintained  by  those  who 
receive  the  Scripture  accounts. 

Besides  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
there  have  also  arisen  questions  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul,  in  the 
interval  between  death  and  the  general  resurrection.  But  these  ques- 
tions belong  to  pneumatology.  For  if  we  beheve,  with  Dr.  Priestley, 
that  the  soul  is  not  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  we  must  believe 
with  him  that  the  whole  of  the  human  machine  is  at  rest  after  death, 
till  it  be  restored  to  its  functions  at  the  last  day ;  but  if  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  we  shall  not  think  the  soul  so 
entirely  dependent  in  all  its  operations  upon  its  present  companion, 
but  that  it  may  exist  and  act  in  an  unembodied  state.  And  if  once 
we  are  satisfied  that  a  state  of  separate  existence  is  possible,  we  shall 

•  Book  iv.  ch.4. 
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easily  attach  credit  to  the  interpretation  commonly  given  of  the  vari- 
ous expressions  in  Scripture,  which  seem  to  intimate  that  the  souls 
of  good  men  are  admitted  to  the  presence  of  God  immediately  after 
death,  although  we  soon  find  that  a  bound  is  set  to  our  speculations, 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  intermediate  state.  The  subject  is  han- 
dled by  Burnet,  De  Statu  Morluoruni  et  Resurgeniiiim  ;  and  it 
has  of  late  been  rendered  an  object  of  attention  by  the  bold  specula- 
tions of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  by  an  opinion  which  Law  has  expressed 
very  fully  in  the  Appendix  to  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Reli- 
gion, and  which  many  English  divines  have  not  scrupled  to  avow  ; 
that  immortality  was  not  the  condition  of  man's  nature,  but  an  addi- 
tional privilege  conferred  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Christian 
••evelation  of  an  immortality  lays  the  chief,  if  not  the  whole,  stress 
upon  a  resurrection. 

One  branch  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning  an  m- 
termediate  state  is  the  popish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  a  doctrine  which 
appears,  upon  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  texts  that  have  been  ad- 
duced in  support  of  it,  to  derive  no  evidence  from  Scripture ;  which 
originated  in  the  error  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  assigning  to  personal 
suffering  a  place  in  the  justification  of  a  sinner ;  and  which  is  com- 
pletely overturned  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  by  the 
general  strain  of  Scripture,  which  represents  this  life  as  a  state  of 
probation  upon  our  conduct  during  which  our  everlasting  condition 
depends. 

The  certainty  of  a  general  resurrection  is  included  in  that  right  to 
eternal  life,  which  enters  into  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  remedy.  But 
it  has  been  asked,  with  regard  to  the  resurrection,  whether  the  same 
bodies  rise.  In  giving  the  answer,  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
principles  of  physiology,  and  soon  find  ourselves  entangled  in  a  dis- 
pute about  words,  upon  this  abstruse  and  undefinable  question  in  me- 
taphysics ;  what  is  the  principle  of  identity  in  a  substance  undergoing 
such  perpetual  changes  as  the  human  body  ?  A  question  has  also 
been  agitated,  whh  regard  to  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.  That 
view  of  the  benevolence  of  the  divine  administration,  and  of  the  final 
efficacy  of  that  benevolence,  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  opi- 
nion that  hell  torments  are  not  eternal,  naturally  creates  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  it.  But  in  speaking  of  the  extent  of  the  Gospel  remedy, 
I  stated  the  extreme  caution  with  which  we  ought  to  speculate  upon 
subjects  so  infinitely  removed  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observation ; 
and  the  only  thing  which  I  have  now  to  add  is,  that  the  Scriptures, 
by  applying  the  very  same  expression  to  the  happiness  of  the  righte- 
ous, and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  seem  to  teach  us  that  both 
are  of  equal  duration. 

Burnet. — Priestley. — Law. — Horsley. — Confession  of  Faitli. — Marckii  Medulla Cal- 
vin's Institutes.     Seeker's  Lectures  on  tiie  Catechism,  and  Five  Sermons  against  Popery. 
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FOUNDATION  OP  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 


The  followers  of  Jesus  are  united  by  the  mutual  consideration,  the 
tenderness  in  bearing  with  the  infirmities  of  others,  the  solicitude  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  the  care  to  make  their  light  to  shine  before  men, 
so  as  to  draw  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  the  brotherly  zeal 
in  admonishing  them  of  their  duty,  and  in  reproving  their  faults, 
which  flow  from  the  native  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  many  particular  precepts,  and  by  means  of  which  Christians 
are  said  to  ''  edify  one  another." 

But  their  union  is  produced  and  cemented,  not  only  by  those  affec- 
tions which  their  religion  cherishes,  but  also  by  their  joint  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  system  of  truth  which  it  reveals.  "  There  is  one 
body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling; 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all."*  As 
the  public  worship  of  the  "  one  God  and  Father  of  all,"  who  is 
known  by  the  light  of  nature,  forms  one  of  the  duties  of  natural 
religion,  so  Christians,  who  by  bearing  that  name,  profess  to  believe 
in  the  person,  whose  interposition  has  opened  a  scheme  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners,  are  required  to  "  confess  him  before  men,"  and  by 
attending  certain  ordinances,  to  give  a  public  testimony  that  they 
entertain  the  sentiments  which  are  supposed  common  to  all  his 
disciples.  The  avowal  of  their  belief  of  that  system  of  truth,  which 
may  be  learned  from  the  revelation  received  by  them  as  divine,  is  not 
left  optional  to  Christians.  He  whom  they  acknowledge  as  their 
Master,  has  judged  it  proper  to  appoint  that  they  shall  solemnly  be 
admitted  amongst  the  number  of  his  disciples  by  baptism,  that  they 
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shall  statedly  join  in  different  acts  of  worship  presented  to  the  Father 
in  his  name,  and  that  they  shall  declare  the  reverence  and  gratitude 
with  which  they  receive  the  characteristical  doctrine  of  his  religion, 
the  redemption  of  the  world  through  his  blood,  by  partaking  frequent- 
ly of  the  Lord's  supper. 

If  the  whole  Christian  world  could  assemble  together  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  institutions  of  Christ,  they  would  form  one 
visible  society,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  united 
amongst  themselves,  by  employing  the  same  external  rites  as  expres- 
sions of  their  holding  the  same  truth.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  gospel  that  this  visible  unity  of  the  Christian  society 
should  be  long  preserved,  because  his  religion  was  to  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  world.  But  although,  from  the  earliest  times,  different 
assemblies  of  Christians  have,  of  necessity,  met  in  separate  places,  yet 
the  very  act  of  their  meeting,  proceeding  from  the  same  general 
principles,  and  being  directed  to  the  same  purpose,  is  such  an  expres- 
sion of  union,  as  their  distance  from  one  another  admits;  and  all  the 
assemblies  of  Christians  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  professing  to 
hold  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  appointment  of  Christ,  are  to  be  regarded  as  branches  of  what  has 
been  significantly  called  the  catholic  or  universal  church,  the  great 
society  of  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  would  meet  together 
if  they  could. 

Separation  of  place,  which  the  propagation  of  Christianity  renders 
unavoidable,  has  conspired  with  other  causes  to  produce  an  apparent 
breach  of  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church.  Different  interpretations 
of  Scripture  have  led  to  an  opposition  amongst  Christians,  in  respect 
to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  different  opinions  as  to  the  mode 
of  worship,  and  the  manner  of  observing  the  rites  of  religion  have 
been  accompanied  by  corresponding  differences  in  practice  ;  and 
some  who  call  themselves  disciples  of  Christ  have  departed  so  far 
from  the  sentiments  generally  entertained  by  their  brethren,  as  to 
judge  all  rites  unnecessary. 

If  the  followers  of  Jesus  form  a  distinct  society,  and  are  bound  to 
profess  their  faith  by  the  observance  of  certain  institutions,  there  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  gospel  some  regulations  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  observing  them,  some  appointment  of  persons  to  administer 
them,  some  principles  of  order,  and  some  provision  of  authority  for 
guarding  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  Christian  association.  All  this 
flows  by  natural  consequence  from  the  general  idea  of  an  obligation 
upon  Cliristians  to  assemble  together,  for  the  purpose  of  professing 
their  faith  by  the  observance  of  certain  rites.  But  if  there  is  no  such 
obligation,  if  religion  is  merely  a  personal  concern,  and  all  the  inter- 
course of  a  Christian  with  his  Saviour  and  his  God  may  be  carried  on 
in  secret,  then  the  whole  idea  of  church-government  vanishes,  and 
the  followers  of  Christ,  as  such,  have  no  other  bond  of  connexion 
except  brotherly  love. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  to  which  our  attention  must  be  turned,  is 
an  inquiry  into  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion of  the  rites  observed  by  other  Christians,  that  we  may  thus 
ascertain  whether  we  are  warranted  by  Scripture  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  church-government,  in  its  being  the   duty  of  Christians  to 
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assemble  together  for  the  observance  of  those  rites.  This  inquiry  is  a 
branch  of  the  first  general  head,  under  which  I  arrange  the  questions 
that  have  been  agitated  concerning  church-government.  They  respect 
either  the  persons  in  whom  church-government  is  vested,  or  the 
extent  of  power  which  the  lawful  exercise  of  church-government 
implies. 

King  on  the  Creed. 

Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans. 

Madox  against  Neale. 

Potter  on  Church-Government. 

Rogers's  Visible  and  Invisible  Church. 

Rogers's  Civil  Establishment  of  Religion. 

Benson. 

Anderson  against  Rhynd. 

Stillingfleet's  Irenicum. 

Cyprianus  Isotimus,  by  Jamieson. 

Calvin's  Institutes. 

Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

Atterbury. 

Bennet  on  Convocations. 

Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

Divine  Right  of  Church  Government,  by  London  Ministesi; 

King  on  the  Primitive  Church. 

Grey's  Abridgment  of  Gibson. 

Warburton. 

Wake. 

Sherlock  on  Jude,  3d  verM 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OPINIONS     CONCERNING     THE    PERSONS    IN    WHOM     CHURCH      GOVERN- 
MENT   IS    VESTED. 


The  different  opinions  respecting  the  persons  in  whom  church  go- 
vernment is  vested  will  be  brought  under  review,  by  attending  to  the 
systems  of  the  Quakers,  the  Independents,  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
Episcopalians,  and  the  Presbyterians. 


Section  I. 

QUAKERS. 

The  dangerous  and  delusive  spirit,  known  by  the  name  of  fanati- 
cism, was  the  principle  of  many  sects  which  appeared  after  the  Re- 
formation, particularly  of  some  of  the  rigid  separatists  from  the 
church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  conthiues  to  tinc- 
ture, more  or  less,  the  religious  system  of  many  individuals,  and  of 
difterent  bodies  of  men  :  but  the  Quakers  are  the  sect  best  known  in 
our  times,  who  profess  what  we  call  fanaticism  as  their  peculiar  tenet, 
and  who  follow  it  out  in  all  its  consequences.  It  is  the  character  of 
fanaticism  to  consider  the  revelation  of  the  words  and  actions  of 
Christ  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  all  the  ordinances  and  outward 
performances  there  prescribed,  as  of  very  inferior  value,  when  com- 
pared with  the  immediate  influence  exerted  by  the  Spirit  upon  the 
mind  of  the  individual.  It  is  conceived  that  this  inward  light  consti- 
tutes a  man  a  Christian,  even  although  he  has  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ;  that  he  is  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  in  all  the  impor- 
tant actions  of  his  life,  but  more  especially  in  the  worship  of  God  ; 
and  that,  walking  continually  by  this  perfect  guidance,  he  would  be 
degraded  if  he  were  obliged  to  perform  any  external  action  in  a  cer- 
tain manner. 

This  principle  easily  extends  its  influence,  both  to  the  positive  rites 
of  Christianity,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  that  attend  public  worship. 
The  Quakers  consider  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which  other 
Christians  think  themselves  obliged  to  observe,  merely  as  symbolical 
actions,  the  one  shadowing  forth  the  inward  purification  of  the  soul  ; 
the  other,  the  intimate  communion  which  Christians  enjoy  with 
Christ:  as  figures  for  the  time  then  present,  which  our  Lord,  in  ac- 
commodation to  the  weakness  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  conde 
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scended  to  use  before  the  age  of  the  Sphit  commenced  ;  but  as  become 
unnecessary  to  all  who  understand  the  genius  and  the  life  of  Christi- 
anity, since  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. In  like  manner,  fixed  times  for  the  worship  of  God,  stated 
prayer,  and  exhortations  given  by  certain  persons  at  certain  seasons, 
are  considered  as  intrusions  upon  the  office  of  the  Spirit,  and  are  con- 
demned as  implying  a  distrust  of  his  operations.  It  is  allowed  that 
Christians  ought  to  assemble  in  the  expectation  of  being  moved  by 
the  Spirit,  and  that  the  act  of  assembling  may  prepare  their  minds  for 
receiving  his  influence.  But  it  is  understood,  that  in  their  asse«iblies 
every  one  ought  to  speak  as  he  is  moved  by  the  Spirit ;  that  the  office 
of  prayer  and  exhortation  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  that  the  office  con- 
tinues during  his  operation ;  that  it  comes  to  an  end  when  the  im- 
pulse is  exhausted  ;  and  that  any  person  who  prays  and  exhorts 
without  this  impulse  acts  presumptuously,  because  he  acts  without 
warrant.  From  these  principles  it  follows  that  an  order  of  men  in- 
vested with  the  character,  and  exercising  what  we  account  the  office, 
of  the  ministry,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  also  unlawful.  It  is  ob- 
vious too  that  these  principles  are  incompatible  with  a  regular  asso- 
ciation. For  although  Christians  who  hold  these  principles  may 
agree  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  yet  as  often  as  the  inward 
monitor  speaks  to  any  of  them,  that  individual  is  set  above  the  con- 
trol of  his  brethren,  and  amongst  any  number  of  individuals  follow- 
ing out  these  principles  to  their  full  extent,  there  cannot  be  that 
subordination,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  society  to  subsist. 
When  the  Quakers  first  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
avowed,  without  disguise,  the  principles  which  have  now  been 
stated.  They  declaimed  with  violence  against  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try as  sinful ;  and  in  that  fervour  of  spirit  which  was  cherished,  partly 
by  the  novelty  of  their  doctrine,  and  partly  by  the  troubled  state 
of  the  times,  they  committed  various  outrages  against  those  as- 
semblies of  Christians,  who  performed  the  stated  services  of  re- 
ligion under  the  direction  of  fixed  pastors.  The  experience  of  that 
punishment,  which  must  always  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  others,  soon  taught  the  Quakers  great  cir- 
cumspection of  conduct :  and  the  abilities  of  some  men  of  learning 
and  of  extensive  views,  who  early  embraced  this  persuasion,  gave 
their  religious  system  a  more  plausible  form,  than  it  seemed  at  first 
capable  of  admitting.  Barclay's  Apology,  published  in  Latin,  in 
1675,  is  a  well-digested  exposition  of  fifteen  theses,  which  contain 
what  he  calls  the  true  Christian  theology.  It  is  properly  termed  an 
apology ;  for,  while  it  throws  into  the  shade  the  most  obnoxious 
tenets  of  the  Quakers,  it  presents  all  that  it  does  publish  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  and  with  much  art  and  ingenuity  it  attempts  to  give 
a  rational  vindication  of  a  system,  which  disclaims  the  use  of  reason. 
Barclay's  Apology  is  the  ostensible  creed  of  the  Quakers  ;  and,  in  the 
spirit  which  dictated  that  book,  they  have,  for  more  than  a  century, 
been  accommodating  their  principles  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
While  they  have  insured  the  protection  of  government,  and  obtained 
the  most  indulgent  condescension  to  all  their  scruples,  by  uniformly 
distinguishing  themselves  as  orderly  and  peaceable  citizens,  they  have 
adopted  many  internal  regulations  which  are  fitted  to  preserve  their 
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existence  as  a  peculiar  sect.  There  are,  in  every  particular  meeting, 
two  or  three  of  the  gravest  and  most  respectable  men,  who,  under  the 
name  of  elders,  are  invested  with  a  degree  of  authority,  whose  cha- 
racter claims  a  kind  of  subjection  from  the  brethren,  who  occasionally 
admonish  or  reprove,  and  who  even  address  a  word  of  exhortation  to 
those  meetings,  in  which  none  of  the  brethren  finds  himself  moved  to 
speak.  There  are  monthly  meetings  of  the  congregations  in  a  parti- 
cular district,  and  quarterly  meetings  of  a  larger  district ;  and  there 
is  an  annual  meeting  in  London  at  Whitsuntide,  to  which  represen- 
tatives are  sent  from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
which  receives  appeals  from  the  inferior  meetings,  and  which  issues 
an  epistle  addressed  to  the  brethren  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  con- 
taining general  advice,  or  such  particular  directions  as  circumstances 
may  seem  to  require.  Here  then  is  a  great  political  association  ;  here 
are  office-bearers,  a  subordination  of  courts,  and  a  supreme  executive 
authority ;  and  although  the  power,  both  of  the  office-bearers  and  of 
the  courts,  is  avowedly  very  limited,  yet  it  proceeds  so  far  as  to  deny, 
i.  e.  to  exclude  from  the  society,  disorderly  walkers, — those  who  are 
either  contumacious,  or  whose  conduct,  in  the  transactions  of  civil 
life,  is  such  as  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  society  ;  so  that,  in  effect, 
it  is  all  the  power  which  any  society  purely  ecclesiastical  has  a  title 
to  exercise. 

But  although  a  regard  to  their  own  safety,  and  the  ascendant  ac- 
quired at  different  times  by  the  wealth,  the  talents,  or  the  virtues  of 
leading  men  of  the  persuasion,  have  formed  the  Quakers  into  a  great 
political  association,  it  is  manifest  that  their  religious  principles  have 
no  tendency  to  keep  them  united.  To  Christians  who  consider  a 
standing  ministry  as  useless  and  unlawful,  and  who  understand  that 
every  man  is  to  be  guided  in  the  worship  of  God  purely  by  the  im- 
pulses which  he  feels,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  church  govern- 
ment properly  so  called ;  and  the  regulations  now  stated  have  been 
adopted  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  disunion  and  disorder,  which  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  this  defect. 

That  we  may  not  then  regard  the  description  of  persons  invested 
with  churcli  government,  concerning  which  the  Christian  world  has 
entertained  various  opinions,  and  all  the  powers  which  these  persons 
claim,  as  merely  a  human  invention,  it  is  of  importance,  before  we 
proceed  further  in  this  discussion,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  that  annihi- 
lation of  church  government,  which  results  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Quakers,  is  not  countenanced  by  Scripture. 

The  principles  of  fanaticism  are  repugnant  not  only  to  the  system 
of  those,  who  consider  the  natural  powers  of  man  as  sufficient  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  but  also  to  the  system  of  those,  who  believe 
that  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  con- 
version and  the  final  salvation  of  a  sinner.  The  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians, who  hold  that  system,  conceive  that  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
is  conveyed  to  the  soul  by  the  use  of  means.  They  consider  the 
Scriptures  as  a  complete  unchangeable  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
the  ordinances  of  religion  as  perpetual  institutions  to  be  observed  by 
all  Christians,  according  to  the  directions  of  their  master ;  and,  far 
from  thinking  that  these  means  are  superseded  by  the  grace  given  to 
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any  individual,  tliey  understand  that  this  grace  only  enables  him,  in 
the  diligent  use  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  positive  rites  of  reHgion, 
to  attain  the  "  end  of  his  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  his  soul." 

This  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  operation  of  th 
Spirit,  appears  from  the  statement  of  it,  to  be  sound  and  rational  ant. 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  man.  It  implies  that  there  is  an 
orderly  method  of  administering  the  rites  of  Christianity  ;  and  as  the 
method  cannot  continue  orderly  unless  there  are  certain  persons  to 
v/hom  this  office  is  committed,  the  existence  of  such  a  description  of 
persons  is  a  consequence  which  seems  fairly  to  result  from  the  opinion. 
When  we  proceed  to  try  our  conclusions  upon  this  subject  by  their 
conformity  with  Scripture,  the  consequence  now  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  from  which  we  deduced  it,  is  found  to  receive  every 
kind  of  confirmation. 

Those  whom  the  Scriptures  suppose  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  are 
there  addressed  as  in  the  full  possession  of  reason,  and  in  the  habitual 
use  of  certain  means.  Our  Lord,  by  choosing  apostles,  and  sending 
them  forth  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  intimated  that  he  was  to 
employ  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  not  merely  an  immediate 
illapse  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  ministration  of  men  holding  and 
exercising  an  office.  Of  the  three  thousand,  who  were  added  to  the 
church  immediately  after  the  extraordinary  eflusion  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  is  said,  Acts  ii.  42,  tjaw  jt^oaxa^n^owtti 
fy;  biSa.x'^  tuv  artos-toxuiv,  i.  e.  theT/  Continued  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles.  Paul  gives  Titus  a  charge  to  ordain  elders  in  every 
city  ;*  the  office-bearers  of  different  churches  are  occasionally  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
is  intended  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  disorders,  which  the  abundance 
of  spiritual  gifts  had  occasioned  in  that  church.  For  this  purpose  the 
apostle  declares  that  all  those  gifts  were  distributed  for  the  edification 
of  the  church ;  and  he  delivers  this  general  rule,  1  Cor.  xiv.  32,  33  ; 
"  And  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets.  For 
God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  churches  of 
the  saints  :"  a  rule  which,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  it  was  delivered,  and  the  reason  upon  which  it  is 
grounded,  seems  intended  to  furnish  a  perpetual  preservative  against 
that  very  confusion,  which  the  Quakers  experienced  as  soon  as  they 
presumed  to  disregard  it,  by  exalting  the  exercise  of  the  supposed 
gifts  of  individuals,  above  the  ordinary  performances  of  a  standing 
ministry.  When  they  considered  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  as  not 
subject  to  the  prophets,  the  peace  of  their  society  was  continually 
disturbed ;  and  many  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  their  political 
association  were  meant  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  disorder  that  was 
thus  introduced. 

There  is  no  promise  in  Scripture  of  any  future  age  like  that  which 
ushered  Christianitj'-  into  the  world ;  and  if  stated  teachers  were 
required  even  in  that  first  age,  which  may  be  called  the  age  of  the 
Spirit,  because  his  operations  were  then  visible  in  many  that  believed, 
it  should  seem  that  they  will  be  more  necessary  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  when  his  extraordinary  gifts  are  withdrawn,  and  when,  not- 
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withstanding  the  pretensions  of  the  early  Quakers,  or  of  the  multi- 
farious sects  in  modern  times,  founded  on  the  principles  of  fanaticisniy 
Christians  have  no  warrant  from  Scripture  to  expect  any  other,  than 
that  continued  influence  of  the  Spirit  by  v/hich  he  "  helpeth  our  in- 
firmities." It  cannot  be  said  that  the  office  of  a  standing  ministry, 
although  fitly  vested  in  the  apostles,  was  meant  to  expire  with  them  -^ 
for  they  committed  "  the  form  of  sound  words,"  which  they  had 
taught, to  "faithful  men,  able  to  teach  others  also;"*  and  to  these  men 
they  appear  to  have  conveyed  part,  at  least,of  the  powers  which  they 
derived  from  their  master.  The  epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  addressed, 
"  to  all  the  saints  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons."t  Peter 
thus  exhorts  "  the  elders  ;  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof."^  In  other  epistles  Christians  are  com- 
manded "  to  esteem  those  that  are  over  them  in  the  Lord,"  and  t» 
"  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  them,  and  that  watch  for  their 
souls."§  The  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  direct  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  authority  which  they  had  received,  and  mention  office- 
bearers of  different  ranks  in  the  Christian  society,  vested  with  special 
pov/ers.  In  the  book  of  the  Revelation  there  are  letters  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  i.  e.  to  regular  Christian  associations  then  formed  in 
seven  different  cities  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  letters  are  addressed, 
not  to  the  churches,  although  they  contain  much  general  exhortation, 
but  to  the  angels,  or  ministers  of  the  churches  ;  which  is  a  proof,  that 
in  every  church  there  was  a  person  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and 
qualified  by  his  station  to  distribute  the  exhortations  with  effect. 

There  is  one  place  in  the  New  Testament,  where  we  can  trace  the 
succession  of  Christian  teachers  beyond  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  apostles.  If  you  compare  the  7th  and  17th  verses  of  Hebrews 
xiii.  you  will  find  that  the  apostle  speaks  in  the  7th  verse  of  persons 
then  deceased,  who  had  had  the  rule  over  the  Hebrews,  and  had  spoken 
to  them  the  word  of  God  ;  and  in  the  17th  verse  of  persons  then  alive, 
who  had  the  rule  over  them,  and  were  at  that  time  watching  for  their 
souls :  so  that  the  Hebrews,  after  having  been  illuminated  by  the 
apostles,  and  confirmed  in  the  faith  by  a  second  set  of  teachers,  were 
enjoying  the  ministrations  of  a  third.  The  succession,  which  we  are 
thus  able  to  trace  in  Scripture,  is  agreeable  to  the  promise  which  our 
Lord  made  to  his  apostles  when  he  left  them  :  xoa.  tSov,  syw  jusQ'  i^uwi/  aut 
niaffaj  raf  ^^ffac,  £cd5  T'jyj  (jvi'T'«/\.£ia5T'oi)a*uvo5.  The  duration  of  the  promise 
was  not  exhausted  by  the  time  during  which  the  apostles  abode  upon 
earth,  hut  reaches  to  the  end  of  that  age  which  the  Messiah  intro- 
duced ;  and  therefore  the  promise  must  be  understood  as  conveying 
an  assurance  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  with  those,  who,  in  all  the 
periods  of  that  age,  succeed  to  the  office  of  the  apostles. 

The  same  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  office  of  the  ministry  is 
expressed  by  Paul  in  a  remarkable  passage,  Eph.  iv.  11,  12,  13.  He 
had  mentioned  the  gifts  which  Christ,  when  he  ascended,  received  for 
men,  and  which  he  distributes  to  every  one  as  he  will.  He  states,  as 
one  immediate  end  attained  by  the  distribution  of  the  gifts,  n^o^tov 
.xata^tiafiov  -tuiv  ayiwi/,  «5  f^yoi/  Siaxowoj.     But  this  work,  being,  as  the  name 

•2Tim.  ii.,2.  fPhil.  i.,1.  r^  1  Pet,  v.  1,  2. 
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implies,  ministerial,  or  subservient  to  a  higher  end,  must  continue  till 
that  end  be  attained.  The  higher  end  is,  the  unity  in  faith,  and  the 
perfection  in  virtue,  of  all  the  elect  of  God  ;  an  end  which  the  dispen- 
sations of  providence  and  grace  are  carrying  forward,  but  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  accomplished  during  this  state  of  trial. 
From  the  apostle,  then,  we  learn,-  that  till  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
work  of  the  ministry  is  to  continue,  as  we  had  learned  from  the  pro- 
mise of  Jesus,  that  till  the  end  of  the  world  he  is  to  be  with  those  who 
are  employed  in  that  work. 

These  are  the  heads  of  argument  which  the  members  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches  agree  in 
opposing  to  the  presumptuous  conclusion,  by  which  a  spirit  of  fana- 
ticism would  represent  the  offices  of  a  standing  ministry  as  useless  ; 
and  the  consent  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  in  the  use  of  these 
arguments  may  encourage  us  to  assume  in  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion,  as  an  established  point,  that  the  general  idea  of  church 
government,  and  the  existence  of  a  particular  description  of  men 
invested  with  that  kind  of  rule  which  church  government  implies,  are 
agreeable  to  Scripture. 


Section  II. 

INDEPENDENTS. 


The  opinion  which  falls  naturally  to  be  stated  in  the  second  place, 
concerning  the  description  of  persons  invested  whh  church  govern- 
ment, is  that  which  was  held  by  the  Independents  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Robinson,  the  author  of  the  sect  to  which  this  name  properly 
belongs,  had  been  educated  in  that  presumptuous  fanaticism,  which 
regards  the  office  of  a  standing  ministry  as  useless.  But  conviction 
or  expediency  led  him  to  adopt  a  more  moderate  opinion  with  regard 
to  church  government;  and  that  opinion,  after  being  improved  and 
digested  for  a  course  of  years,  was  published  in  1658,  in  the  declara- 
tion of  their  faith,  then  emitted  by  the  Independent  congregations  in 
England.  The  leading  principle  of  their  system  is  thus  expressed  by 
themselves.  "  Every  particular  society  of  visible  professors,  agree- 
ing to  walk  together  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel,  is  a  complete 
church,  and  has  full  power  within  itself  to  elect  and  ordain  all  church 
officers,  to  exclude  all  offenders,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  relating  to 
the  edification  and  well-being  of  the  church."* 

According  to  this  fundamental  principle  it  is  understood  by  the 
Independents  that  any  number  of  Christians,  whom  neighbourhood 
and  agreement  in  opinion  as  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel  lead 
to  assemble  for  public  worship  in  the  same  place,  possess  within  them- 
selves all  the  power  that  is  implied  under  the  notion  of  church 
government.  The  whole  body  retains,  in  its  own  hands,  the  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members;  but  for  the  orderly  administra- 
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tion  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  regular  performance  of  various  offices 
that  may  minister  to  edification,  the  wiiole  body  sets  apart  with 
rehgious  solemnity,  certain  persons  under  the  name  of  pastors, 
teachers,  or  elders,  who  derive  their  title  to  act  in  that  capacity  solely 
from  the  nomination  of  the  society,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  that 
nomination,  are  the  only  persons  entitled  to  perform  within  that 
society  the  acts  connected  with  their  character.  As  every  assembly 
of  Christians  is  conceived  to  be  a  complete  church,  immediately  under 
Christ,  and  independent  of  all  other  churches,  those  who  adopted  this 
scheme  were  originally  called  Independents;  but  as  that  name  came 
to  be  employed  in  a  political  sense,  and  was  applied,  during  the 
commotions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  many  who  entertained 
principles  hostile  to  civil  government,  those  who  wished  to  hold  them- 
selves forth  as  peaceable  subjects  of  the  powers  that  were,  and  as 
distinguished  from  other  Christians,  merely  by  their  peculiar  notions 
of  church  government,  chose  rather  to  take  the  name  of  Congrega- 
tional Brethren.  The  name  implies  all  that  is  meant  by  the  word 
Independents,  when  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense^  and  marks  this  aS' 
their  principle,  that  every  separate  congregation  has  all  the  powers 
of  church  government,  of  which  it  delegates  such  portion  a-s  it  pleases 
to  its  own  officers. 

This  principle  is  held  Avith  difierent  modifications  by  several  of  the 
more  recent  sects  which  have  arisen  in  Scotland,  and  by  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  English  dissenters.  From  peculiar  tenets  they  may 
be  known  by  other  names,  but  in  church  government  they  are  Inde- 
pendents; and  although  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  two 
established  churches  in  Britain  is  most  opposite  to  Independency,  yet 
some  approach  to  it  may  often  be  discerned  in  the  sentiments,  and  the 
conduct,  of  many  individual  members  of  both  churches.  Indeed  it 
appears  to  me  the  prevailing  error  of  the  times  in  relation  to  church 
government, — the  opinion  which,  without  due  care  in  fortifying  the 
mind,  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  imbibing. 

In  order  to  prove  their  fundamental  principle  the  Independents  at- 
tempt to  show,  that  all  the  churches  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  single  congregations  which  met  in  one  place.  But  you 
will  probably  be  satisfied  that  they  fail  in  the  attempt.  The  labours 
of  the  apostles  in  planting  the  four  principal  churches  that  are  spoken 
of  in  the  book  of  Acts,  Jerusalem,  Corinth,  Antioch,  and  Ephesus, 
the  success  of  their  labours,  and  the  number  of  teachers  and  prophets 
who  ministered  under  the  apostles  to  a  multitude  of  believers,  are 
mentioned  in  such  terms  as  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  suppose, 
that  all  the  Christians  in  any  of  the  four  cities  could  assemble  to- 
gether; more  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  Christians  were 
not  at  that  time  in  possession  of  any  public  places  of  worship,  and 
that  they  would  be  solicitous  to  avoid  any  ostentation  of  their  num- 
ber, because  their  meetings,  instead  of  being  authorised  by  the  laws 
of  the  state,  were  obnoxious  to  the  magistrate.  Yet  the  different 
congregations,  into  which  the  Christians  of  every  one  of  these  four 
cities  were  from  necessity  divided,  are  spoken  of  in  the  new  Testa- 
ment as  one  body.  For  although  the  separate  associations  of  Chris- 
tians in  different  provinces  are  thus  designed,  "  the  churches  through- 
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out  all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,"*  the  plural  is  never  ap- 
plied to  the  Christians  of  one  city,  but  we  read  of  "  the  church  which 
was  in  Jerusalem,  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  church  at  Antioch,  the 
church  at  Ephesus  ;"  so  that  whatever  was  the  bond  of  union  among 
the  different  congregations  of  one  city,  the  apostles  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered them  as  constituting  one  church. 

But  even  although  we  should  allow  the  Independents  the  propo- 
sition which  they  attempt  to  prove,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
would  gain  much.  If,  in  the  times  of  which  the  book  of  Acts  gives 
the  history,  all  the  Christians  of  every  city  might  conveniently  assem- 
ble for  worship  in  one  place,  such  regulations  as  suited  this  scanty 
number  could  not  be  a  proper  pattern  for  after-times,  when  Chris- 
tians multiplied  beyond  the  possibility  of  meeting  together  :  and  if  in 
the  one  congregation  which  was  formed  at  first,  many  individuals 
and  many  families  were  united  by  their  common  faith  under  one  go- 
vernment, this  early  union,  which  was  all  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  required,  is  very  far  from  implying  any  condemnation  of 
that  future  union  of  different  congregations,  which  their  vicinity 
might  prompt. 

The  state  of  the  congregations  described  in  the  New  Testament 
not  turnishing  Scripture-authority,  or,  what  was  called  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  divine  right  for  the  Independent  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  plea  of  authority  must  be  set  aside,  and  we  are  left  to  try 
the  fundamental  principle  of  this  form  by  those  general  maxims, 
which  are  founded  in  reason  and  Scripture. 

In  appreciating  its  merits,  there  are  three  concessions  which  will  be 
readily  made  by  every  impartial  examiner. 

1.  We  admit  that  the  Independent  form  of  government  is  very 
much  superior  to  the  presumptuous,  unconnected  spirit  of  fanaticism: 
for  it  implies  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  positive  rites  of  Christia- 
nity ;  it  provides,  by  the  appointment  of  a  particular  order  of  men, 
for  their  behig  regularly  administered  ;  and  it  exhibits  not  a  political 
association,  but  an  ecclesiastical  society  possessing  and  exerting  the 
powers,  which  it  believes  to  be  founded  in  the  institution  of  Christ, 
and  which  it  considers  as  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

2,  We  admit  that  church  government  was  insthuted,  not  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  any  order  of  men,  but  for  the  edification  of  the 
people.  If  the  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  Independents  is 
radically  defective,  the  defect  does  not  lie  in  their  mistaking  the  ob- 
ject of  church  power,  but  in  their  confounding  the  source  from  which 
it  flows,  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  conferred.  They  were  led 
into  the  mistake  by  their  experience  of  what  they  considered  as 
abuses  of  chvu'ch  power,  what  they  accounted  acts  of  oppression  and 
invasions  of  rights  of  conscience,  under  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  men  who  professed  to  derive  their  power  from  a  higher  source  ; 
and  they  thought  that  they  should  effectually  guard  against  the  in- 
troduction of  such  abuses  in  the  separate  societies  which  they  formed, 
by  declaring  as  their  fundamental  principle,  that  the  power,  which 
was  to  be  exerted  for  their  edification,  resided  originally  in  them- 
selves, and  was  delegated  by  them  to  their  own  officers. 

*  Acts  ix.  31. 
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3.  We  admit  that  cases  may  occur  where  the  principles  of  Inde- 
pendents must  be  followed  out  in  practice.  If  a  body  of  Christians 
were,  by  any  calamity,  placed  for  a  length  of  time  in  such  a  situation, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  the  ministrations  of  a  per- 
son regularly  invested  with  the  pastoral  character, — ^placed  in  an 
island  without  a  pastor,  and  separated  from  all  other  Christian  socie- 
ties, it  would  still  continue  their  duty  to  join  in  the  worship  of  God, 
and  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  Christianity  :  but  that  these  services 
might  be  performed  in  a  manner  the  most  orderly,  and  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ  which  circumstances  permitted, 
it  would  also  be  their  duty  to  call  from  among  themselves  the  per- 
sons whom  they  thought  best  qualified  to  preside  in  the  public  wor- 
ship, and  to  administer  the  rites ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
blessing  of  God  would  supply  the  unavoidable  defect. 

But  even  after  these  three  concessions  are  made,  the  Independent 
form  of  government  remains  liable  to  strong  objections,  in  respect 
both  of  the  mode  of  appointment  to  the  othce  of  the  ministry  which 
it  enacts,  and  of  the  disunion  of  the  Christian  society  which  it  implies. 

In  illustrating  these  two  objections,  which  are  intimately  connected 
together,  I  shall  state  the  substance  of  the  treatises  written  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  opposition  to  the  congregational  brethren. 

I.  This  method  of  conveying  the  office  of  the  ministry  by  the  act 
of  the  people  not  only  is  destitute  of  the  authority  of  any  example  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all  the  directions 
there  given  upon  that  subject.  Our  Lord  chose  men  to  be  apostles, 
endowed  them  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  then  gave  them 
a  commission  to  preach  and  to  baptize.  We  read  in  the  short  history 
of  their  progress,  that  they  ordained  elders  in  the  churches.  Paul 
speaks  to  Timothy  of  "  the  gift  which  is  in  thee,  by  the  puttit)g  on  of 
my  hands,  of  the  gift  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbyter:"*  he  says  to  Titus,  "for 
this  cause,  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst  ordain  elders  in 
every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee  ;"t  and  he  enjoins  Timothy  to 
"  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.'^J  These  passages,  when  taken 
together,  seem  to  imply  that  the  office  of  the  ministry,  which  Timo- 
thy and  Titus  had  received  from  Paul,  and  other  office-bearers  joined 
with  him,  was  with  like  solemn  imposition  of  hands  to  be  conveyed 
by  tliem  to  others.  It  is  true  that  in  Acts  vi.  the  apostles  desire  the 
multitude  of  the  disciples  to  look  out  among  them  seven  men  of 
honest  report  to  superintend,  with  the  name  of  deacons,  the  daily  mi- 
nistration of  their  charity.  But  although  there  was  a  manifest  pro- 
priety in  desiring  the  people  to  propose  the  persons,  whom  they 
judged  worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  their  charity, 
yet  the  men  thus  nominated  did  not  begin  the  distribution  till  they 
received  from  the  apostles  a  solemn  appointment ;  and  with  regard 
to  those  offices  in  the  church  which  were  not,  like  the  office  of  dea- 
cons, chiefly  secular,  but  which  implied  the  exercise  of  spiritual  au- 
thority, there  is  not  any  passage,  which,  when  fairly  examined,  will 
be  found  to  intimate  that  it  was  conferred  by  the  act  of  the  people. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  14.    2  Tim.  i.  6.  +  Titus  i.  5. 

*  1  Tim.  V.  22. 
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One  passage  which  is  chiefly  relied  on  as  giving  countenance  to  Inde- 
pendency is  Acts  xiv.  23  ;   xn-^oiofi^fiavtii  8i  avtoi^  Tt^eeSvzi^ov^  scar    exxXrirnav. 

But  besides  that  prst^orovftr,  before  the  time  of  Lulte,  was  used  for  sim- 
ple designation,  without  the  exercise  of  suffrage,  as  is  plain  from  his 
own  expression,  Acts  x.  41,  it  is  applied  in  this  passage,  not  to  the 
people,  but  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  so  that  whatever  be  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  making  known  the  part, 
which  these  disciples  took  in  the  appointment  of  elders. 

Accordingly  the  qualifications  of  those  who  were  to  be  made 
bishops,  and  elders,  and  deacons,  are  mentioned,  not  in  epistles  to  the 
churches,  but  in  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  who  are  directed  to 
the  proper  method  of  trying  such  as  might,  be  admitted  to  take  part 
with  them  in  overseeing  the  church  of  God,  The  judgment  of  the 
qualifications  is  vested  in  those  who,  having  been  themselves  found 
qualified,  may  be  supposed  capable  of  trying  others;  their  act,  follow- 
ing upon  their  approbation,  is  the  solemn  investiture  of  those  whom 
they  have  found  worthy  ;  and  they  are  the  instruments  by  v/hich 
Jesus  Christ  conveys  to  that  order  of  men,  which  he  meant  to  con- 
tinue in  his  church  till  the  end  of  the  world,  the  authority  implied  in 
the  exercise  of  their  oftice 

II.  The  second  great  or  ^••tion  to  the  Independent  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  disunion  of  the  Jhristian  society  which  it  implies.  It  con 
siders  the  followers  of  Jesus  as  constituting  so  many  separate  associa- 
tions, every  one  of  which  cares  for  itself,  is  complete  within  itself,  and 
has  only  a  casual  connexion  with  others.  If,  therefore,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  separate  authority  of  any  congregation,  wrong  be  done  to 
an  individual,  he  is  left,  while  he  remains  a  member  of  that  congrega 
tion,  without  the  possibility  of  redress;  and  if  neighbouring  associa 
tioris  should  quarrel,  which,  considering  the  caprice  and  violence  of 
human  passions,  is  perhaps  not  much  less  likely  than  that  ihey  will 
live  in  peace,  no  method  is  provided  for  terminating  their  dissensions, 
or  for  preserving,  amidst  these  dissensions,  the  continuance  of  their 
agreement  in  any  common  principles.  But  this  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  Scripture  idea  of  the  Christian  society,  or  Catholic  church, 
wiiich  is  represented  as  "one  body,"  professing  one  faith,  separated, 
indeed,  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  into  associations  meeting  in 
different  places,  but  retaining  amidst  this  separation  all  the  unity 
which  is  possible.  To  this  Catholic  church,  founded  by  the  labours 
of  the  apostles,  spread  in  idolatrous  nations  by  the  preaching  of  those 
whom  the  apostles  ordained,  and  still  maintained  and  extended  in  the 
world  by  the  ministrations  of  all  the  servants  of  Christ,  the  promises 
are  made :  for  its  gifts  continue  to  be  distributed  ;  and  the  rites,  which 
the  great  body  of  Christians  agree  in  celebrating,  are  the  rites  not  of 
this  or  that  association,  but  of  the  church  of  Christ.  A  person  must 
receive  baptism  from  a  particular  association  ;  but,  by  being  baptized, 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  great  society  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
book  of  Acts,  "he  is  added  to  the  cluu'ch."  He  must  join  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  a  particular  body  of  Christians ;  but  by  eating 
that  one  bread,  and  drinking  that  one  cup,  he  holds  communion  with 
all  in  every  place,  who  "  show  the  Lord's  death."  When  he  forfeits, 
by  his  own  fault,  his  right  to  be  numbered  amongst  that  body  of 
Christians  with  whom  he  formerly  associated,  he  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Catholic  church  :  and  he  remains  without  the  church,  till 
he  be  found  worthy  of  being  re-admitted  by  those  who  had  excluded 
him. 

According  to  these  views,  the  different  meetings  of  Christians  are 
branches  of  one  society,  united  as  parts  of  a  whole  ;  and  the  first 
thing  which  enters  into  our  conception  is  the  whole,  while  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, which  rendered  it  necessary  for  this  whole  to  be  divided, 
are  a  matter  only  of  secondary  consideration.  When,  therefore,  in 
our  speculations  concerning  that  government  wiiich  "  God  hath  set  in 
the  church,"  we  begin  with  considering  government  in  reference  to 
the  whole,  and  from  thence  descend  to  the  several  divisions,  we  fol- 
low the  order  of  nature.  Whereas,  if,  like  the  Independents,  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  divisions,  we  lose  sight  of  the  unity  of  that 
which  is  divided ;  and,  as  we  invert  the  process  by  which  the  society 
that  we  analyze  was  constituted  and  enlarged,  we  shall  probably 
arrive  at  conclusions  unfounded  in  fact,  and  very  remote  from  the 
intention  of  the  Author  of  the  society. 

If  every  association  of  Christians  be  viewed  as  independent  of  every 
other,  it  will  unavoidably  follow  that  ordination  is  the  act  of  the 
people ;  for  whence  is  a  separate  unconnected  body  of  Christians  to 
receive  a  pastor,  unless  from  their  own  nomination  ?  But  if  we  pre- 
serve the  view  of  a  great  society  divided  into  many  branches,  then  it 
follows,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  every  one  who  is  baptized 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  so  every  one  who  is 
ordained,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  church, 
becomes  a  minister  of  the  church  universal.  He  is  invested  with  that 
character,  in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable  to  the  example  and  the 
directions  contained  in  the  New  l^'estament ;  and  by  this  investiture 
he  receives  authority  to  perform  all  the  acts  belonging  to  the  character. 
He  cannot  perform  these  acts  to  the  church  universal,  because  it  is 
nowhere  assembled;  and  the  separation  of  the  church  universal 
renders  it  expedient,  that  the  place  in  which  he  is  to  perform  them 
shall  be  marked  out  to  him.  But  this  assignation  of  place  is  merely 
a  matter  of  order,  which  is  not  essential  to  his  character,  which  does 
not  detract  from  the  powers  implied  in  his  character,  and  which  serves 
no  other  purpose  than  to  specify  the  bounds  in  which  the  church 
universal,  by  the  hands  of  whose  ministers  he  received  the  power, 
requires  that  the  powers  shall  be  exercised. 

What  is  the  most  proper  manner  of  assigning  the  limits  for  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conveyed  by  ordination,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  violently  agitated  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  It 
was  the  subject  of  the  controversy  which  was  waged  for  many 
centuries  between  the  Pope  and  the  princes  of  Europe,  about  what 
was  called  the  investiture  of  church  benefices ;  and  it  is  the  same 
question  which  has  appeared  in  Scotland  under  the  form  of  a  compe- 
tition between  patronage,  a  call  by  heritors  and  elders,  and  popular 
election.  The  decision  of  this  question,  in  every  country,  depends 
upon  civil  regulations ;  and  if  the  church  proceeds  without  the 
authority  of  the  state,  to  assign  the  limits  of  exercising  ministerial 
powers,  she  introduces  a  collision  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
governments.  Her  business  is  to  convey  the  powers  to  those  whom 
she  finds  qualified.     By  ordination  they  become   ministers   of  the 
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church  universal ;  for,  having  been  tried  by  a  particular  branch  of 
the  church,  acting  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  in  virtue  of  the  trust 
derived  from  him,  they  receive  authority  and  a  commission  to  perform 
all  the  acts,  which  belong  to  those  who  are  called  in  Scripture 
ambassadors,  stewards,  rulers,  and  overseers.  Subsequent  to  this 
authority  and  commission,  and  essentially  distinct  from  it  in  nature, 
although  often  conjoined  with  it  in  practice,  is  the  invitation  or 
appointment,  applying  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  a  particular 
district  of  the  church.  The  invitation,  when  Christians  are  not 
recognised  by  the  laws  of  the  land  as  entitled  to  their  protection,  is, 
of  necessity,  and  of  right,  the  act  of  the  peop'le  to  whom  the  person  is 
to  minister;  but  when  Christianity  enjoys  the  benefit  of  beini, 
incorporated  with  the  constitution  of  the  state,  it  comes,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  that  civil  advantage,  to  be  modified  in  such  manner  as  the 
government  of  the  state  is  pleased  to  direct. 

You  will  find  yourselves  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties  upon 
many  questions  in  church  government,  unless  you  are  careful  thus  to 
separate  in  your  minds  ordination,  which  is  the  appointment  of  Jesus 
Christ,  conveying  a  character  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  office- 
bearers of  his  church,  from  the  election  of  a  minister,  which  is  the 
appointment  of  men  applying  or  limiting  the  exercise  of  this  character, 
in  such  manner  as  they  please,  and  with  more  or  less  wisdom,  as  it 
happens.  It  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  system  of  Independency  to 
confound  these  two  ;  and  you  will  find,  in  your  future  experience  of 
ecclesiastical  business,  that  all  the  approaches  to  Independency,  which 
appear  in  the  sentiments  or  the  conduct  of  particular  persons,  arise 
from  their  not  keeping  them  perfectly  distinct.  Whenever  ordination 
is  considered  as  the  act  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  office-bearers  constitut- 
ing a  minister  of  the  church  universal,  the  idea  of  one  great  society  is 
preserved.  The  whole  may  be  diversified  in  outward  circumstances, 
but  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  whole  ;  for,  from  this  principle  there 
result  subordination  to  superiors,  which  is  essential  to  church  govern- 
ment, and  a  bond  of  union  amongst  those,  who  are  so  far  removed  in 
place  as  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  same  earthly  superior.  But  when- 
ever ordination  is  confounded  with  election,  the  unity  of  the  great 
society  is  lost ;  the  whole  is  crumbled  into  factions;  there  is  no  legal 
redress  for  the  wrong  which  may  be  done  by  small  unrelated  jurisdic- 
tions; and  there  is  no  constitutional  mean  of  deciding  the  controver- 
sies, which,  arising  among  the  separate  associations  merely  from 
their  neighbourhood,  may  disturb  their  'peace  and  embitter  their 
minds. 

I  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  Independent 
form  of  government,  because,  in  canvassing  its  merits,  I  have  been  led 
to  lay  down  some  fundamental  principles  of  church  government,  in 
which  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians  are  agreed, 
and  which  we  shall  carry  along  with  us  in  comparing  their  different 
schemes.  These  principles  are  the  foundation  of  a  distinction,  which, 
although  not  expressed  in  Scriptural  terms,  appears  to  us  agreeable 
to  Scriptural  views;  I  mean  the  distinction  very  early  made  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  We  shall  afterwards  find,  that  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  supposed-to  imply  powers  and  exemptions  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  to  which  no  order  of  men  derives  any  title  from  tho 
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gospel  of  Christ ;  and  a  submission  on  the  part  of  the  lait}'-,  to  which 
no  order  of  men  is  there  degraded.  But  the  distinction  is  not  the  less 
real  that  it  has  been  abused;  and  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained, both  in  opposition  to  those,  who  add  to  all  the  other  contempt 
which  they  pour  upon  the  gospel,  by  representing  the  Christian 
priesthood  as  a  political  contrivance,  a  continuation  of  the  same  craft 
which  imposed  upon  the  vulgar  in  the  times  of  idolatry ;  and  also  in 
opposition  to  those  Christians,  who,  professing  to  reverence  the  Scrip- 
tures, attempt  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  church  power,  and  to 
reconcile  the  mention  made  of  it  in  Scripture  to  their  notions  of 
liberty,  by  representing  it  as  given  by  Christ  to  the  people,  and  trans- 
ferred by  them  at  their  pleasure  to  those  whom  they  choose.  Against 
both,  we  Presbyterians  join  with  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  church 
of  England,  in  holding  that  the  persons  vested  with  church  govern- 
ment derive  their  powers,  not  from  the  people,  but  from  Jesus  Christ 
by  his  ministers;  and  our  church  has,  in  her  Confession  of  Faith, 
expressed  this  fundamental  proposition  in  the  following  words; 
"The  Lord  Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  his  church,  hath  therein 
appointed  a  government  in  the  hand  of  church-officers,  distinct  from 
the  civil  magistrate." 


Section  III. 

CHURCH    of    ROME. 

In  stating  the  system  of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the 
description  of  persons  invested  with  church  government,  which  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Independents,  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  with  illustrating  the  distinction  between  those,  who  are  called 
Papists,  and  those,  who  are  called  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Papists  hold  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Pope,  has,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  a  primacy  over  the  great  society  of  Christians  ;  that  he  is  the 
vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  visible  head  of  the  universal  church, 
whose  power  extends  over  all  its  members  ;  that  as  he  may  himself 
enact  laws  binding  upon  the  whole  church,  determine  all  controver- 
sies by  his  own  infallible  authority,  and  either  inflict  censures  or  grant 
absolution  according  to  his  pleasure,  so  he  is  the  fountain  of  pastoral 
jurisdiction  and  dignity,  from  whom  all  who  exercise  the  powers  of 
church  government  in  any  district  of  the  Christian  world  ought  to 
receive  their  commission,  to  whom  they  are  bound  to  swear  true 
obedience  in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  and  to  whom  they  are 
accountable ;  that  as  their  persons  and  their  actions  are  in  all  things 
under  his  control,  so  the  sentences  which  they  pronounce  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  committed  to  them  are  subject  to  his  revisal ;  that 
appeals  may  be  made  from 'all  ecclesiastical  judicatories  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  but  that  he  himself  is  not  obliged  to 
give  account  to  any,  and  that  from  his  sentence  there  is  no  appeal. 

This  is  the  complete^stem  of  church  government  avowed  in  the 
public  confessions  of  their  faith,  by  those  who  are  properly  called 
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Papists.  But  this  system  is  not  held  in  its  full  extent  by  all  who  pro- 
fess the  doctrine,  and  adhere  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  Papists  derive  their  name  from  their  attachment  to  the  Pope, 
their  belief  of  his  infalhbility,  and  their  submission  to  his  sovereign 
and  uncontrollable  power.  Those  ^ho  call  themselves  Roman 
Catholics  acknowledge  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  most  dignified 
member  of  the  church  universal,  and  the  successor  of  Peter,  holds  a 
primacy  and  superiority  which  they  consider  as  a  common  centre  of 
unity  to  the  whole  society,  and  to  which  thoy  are  willing  to  pay  a 
becoming  respect.  But  they  do  not  allow  the  personal  infallibility 
of  the  Pope ;  they  consider  the  head  as  subject,  no  less  than  the 
members,  to  the  decrees  of  the  church  universal ;  and  if  the  head 
should  attempt  to  infringe  the  constitutions  of  the  church  universal, 
should  violate  the  rights  of  particular  churches,  or  should  err  in 
matters  of  faith,  they  conceive  that  it  is  competent  for  a  general  council 
to  correct  his  mal-administration :  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the 
whole  body,  and  of  the  several  parts  in  opposition  to  his  encroach- 
ments;  to  defend  the  truth  which  he  abandons;  and,  if  other  means 
do  not  appear  sufficient,  to  provide  for  the  safety  or  reformation  of 
the  church,  by  suspending  or  deposing  him  from  his  office. 

This  doctrine  was  declared  by  many  general  councils  held  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  several  of  which  proceeded  to  follow  out 
their  doctrine  into  practice,  by  pronouncing  sentence  upon  Popes, 
whom  they  considered  as  heretical  or  contumacious.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  endless  discussions  in  those  days,  between  the  doctors  of  Italy, 
who  maintained  the  infallible  and  uncontrollable  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  doctors  of  France,  who  considered  him  as  subject  to 
the  decrees  of  general  councils.  The  former  boldly  set  the  Pope 
above  all  general  councils;  the  latter  held  that  no  Papa  simply,  but 
Papa  cum  coiicilio,  is  the  head  of  the  church.  This  last  opinion, 
although  it  appears  to  impose  a  most  reasonable  restraint  upon  the 
exorbitant  power  of  one  man,  was  involved  in  many  difficulties.  For, 
even  admitting  the  opinion  to  be  true,  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  who 
is  to  summon  the  general  council  which  is  to  control  and  try  the 
Pope ;  who  is  to  preside  in  it ;  who  are  to  have  the  right  of  voting, 
and  what  constitutes  a  free  general  council,  in  whose  censure  of  the 
first  officer  of  the  church  the  whole  Christian  world  is  bound  to 
acquiesce  ?  The  difficulties  attending  these  questions,  which  satisfy  us 
in  our  days,  that  a  general  council  is  a  thing  impracticable,  were  very 
much  multiplied  to  those,  who,  even  while  they  wished  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  papal  power,  professed  to  retain  a  high  veneration  for  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of  Peter ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  reconcile  the  connexion,  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  desirous 
to  maintain  with  the  Pope,  and  the  doctrine  by  which  they  make  him 
inferior  to  a  council. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  however,  this  doctrine  spread, 
both  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  through  many  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  inhabitants  of  which  wished  to  be  delivered  from  the 
, grievances  of  papal  usurpation,  although  they  were  not  prepared  to 
follow  the  first  reformers,  so  far  as  to  depart  from  the  received  articles 
of  faith,  and  to  separate  from  (he  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  became,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  national  creed  of 
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France,  where  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  united  in  declaring, 
not  only  that  the  Pope  is,  in  spiritual  matters,  subject  to  a  general 
council,  but  that,  in  temporal  matters,  he  has  no  sovereignty  or 
authority  over  the  rulers  of  those  states  who  are  in  communion  with 
him.  Tliese  two  positions  coiiptitute,  what  were  called  in  those  days, 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  They  have  been  uniformly  and 
zealously  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Pope,  even 
while  profound  veneration  was  expressed  for  his  person;  and  while 
the  established  faith  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Apostolical  See  of  Rome,  without  any  mixture,  often  without  any 
toleration  of  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers, 

Tlie  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  have,  of  late,  solemnly  disclaimed 
that  entire  subjection  to  the  Pope,  which  forms  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Papists ;  and,  instead  of  taking  the  name  of  Roman 
Catholics,  which  might  seem  to  imply  a  connection  approaching  to 
a  dependence  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  they  call  themselves  simply 
the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain.  Even  in  those  countries  which  pro- 
fess still  to  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  the  changes  upon 
the  state  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  view  of  those 
blessings  which  their  neighbours  have  derived  from  the  Reformation, 
are  undermining  that  fabric  which  was  reared  in  times  of  ferocity  and 
ignorance  ;  and  the  papal  power,  which  has  already  lost  almost  all  its 
terrors  to  those  who  acknowledge  its  existence,  will  probably,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  become,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Christen- 
dom, the  tale  of  former  years. 

The  progress  of  Popery  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  slow,  but  sure  steps  with  which  this  power 
advanced,  during  a  course  of  ages,  to  the  greatness  which  it  attained, 
the  skill  and  artifice  with  which  its  pretensions  were  gradually  ex- 
tended, the  multiplicity  of  interests  which  were  combined  in  its  sup- 
port, and  the  profound  policy  with  which  it  distributed  through  all 
Christian  states  many  zealous  champions  of  its  claim — all  together 
form  a  picture,  which  arrests  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  observer 
of  human  affairs,  and  is  fitted  to  administer  much  useful  instruction. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  fill  up  or  to  colour  this  picture.  I  have  only 
to  discuss  the  arguments  upon  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  professed 
to  build  ills  claims:  and  if  these  arguments  shall  appear  to  you  a  very 
slender  foundation  for  such  a  superstructure,  you  must  have  recourse 
to  the  history  of  popery  for  an  explication  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  reared,  and  of  the  props  by  which  it  was  supported ;  you  must 
recollect  that  arguments,  which  the  plainest  understanding  now  per- 
ceives to  be  remote,  inconclusive,and  inapplicable  to  the  subject,  found 
the  minds  of  men  in  such  a  state  of  preparation  for  receiving  them, 
that  tliey  were  assented  to  without  being  examined  ;  and  you  must 
not  be  surprised,  if  an  ordinary  eye,  now  that  the  charm  is  broken, 
can  discern  all  the  deformity  of  an  object,  which  was  long  seen  at  a 
distance,  through  a  deceitful  medium,  and  was  esteemed  too  sacred 
and  too  magnificent  for  close  inspection. 

The  extent  of  the  papal  power  receives  a  specious  support  from  the< 
unity,   which  it  seems  to  give  to  the  Catholic  chuich.     While  the 
Independent  form  of  government  breaks  one  great  society  into  many 
unconnected  parts,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  forms  a  common  centre 
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of  unity  to  the  various  associations,  into  which  Christians,  from  the 
necessity  of  circumstances,  must  be  divided.  If  there  is  one  visible 
head,  whom  all  of  them  acknowledge,  his  authority,  pervading  the 
great  society,  controlling  and  regulating  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
is  fitted  to  preserve  that  consent  in  articles  of  faith,  and  that  uniform- 
ity in  worship  and  rites,  which,  however  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  society,  the  wide  extent  of  it  seems  to  render  impracti- 
cable without  such  a  paramount  authority.  "The  Son  of  God,"  says 
Bossuet,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
"  being  desirous  his  'church  should  be  one,  and  solidly  built  upon 
unity,  hath  established  and  instituted  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  to 
maintain  and  cement  it;  upon  which  account,  we  acknowledge  this 
primacy  in  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
which  is  the  common  centre  of  all  Catholic  unity." 

The  argument,  when  proposed  in  this  general  form,  has  a  specious 
appearance.  But  there  are  many  steps  between  the  first  position, 
that  Jesus  Christ  intended  his  church  should  be  one,  and  the  last 
position,  that  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  Christians ;  and  when  we  come  to  analyze  the  argu- 
ment, by  tracing  the  connexion  which  the  first  position  has  with  the 
last,  the  weakness  of  tire  whole  canse  opens  upon  us  at  every  step. 

Although  Jesus  often  expressed  a  desire  that  his  church  should  be 
one,  and  although  an  endeavour  to  maintain  unity  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  his  disciples,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  to 
have  that  kind  of  unity  which  arises  from  subjection  to  one  visible 
head.  Jesus  is  himself  styled  "the  head  of  the  body,  the  church."* 
His  prayer  for  those  who  should  believe  on  him,  through  the  word 
of  the  apostles,  is  this,  "  that  they,  Father,  may  be  one  in  us."t  When 
the  apostle  speaks  of  one  body,  one  spirit,  one  faith,  he  speaks  also 
of  one  Lord,  that  is,  Christ.!  As  this  Lord  shall  continue  till  the  end 
of  the  world  to  rule  in  his  kingdom,  he  may  employ  other  means 
besides  the  government  of  a  visible  head  to  preserve  unity.  It  is 
possible  too,  that  knowledge  of  the  truth,  attachment  to  one  Saviour, 
and  the  excitements  of  love  and  mutual  forbearance  inspired  by  his 
religion,  may  be  the  chief  bonds  of  union  which  he  intended  should 
subsist  amongst  his  followers ;  and  that  attempts  to  establish  a 
stricter  uniformity  than  what  results  from  these  principles  may  be 
attended  with  greater  evils,  and  may  be  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  than  those  breaches  of  unity  which  the  power  of  a 
visible  head  might  correct. 

When  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  goodness  are  united  in  the 
character  of  a  person,  his  power  will  be  exerted  for  the  best  purposes; 
and  the  extent  of  his  power  may  insure  the  harmony,  as  well  as  the 
happiness,  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  But  such  a  character  is 
not  to  be  found  upon  earth  ;  and  all  the  experience  of  mankind 
teaches  them  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  rights,  by  imposing 
such  limitations  as  may  guard  most  effectually  against  the  abuse  of 
power.  In  one  place,  Matth.  xx.  25,  26,  our  Lord  warns  his  disciples 
against  thinking  that  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  in  his  name  that 
kind  of  co-active  authority,  by  which  the  princes  of  the  earth  main- 

*  Col.  i.  18.  -j-  John  xvii.  21.  ^  Ephes.  iv.  4,  5. 
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tain  Iheir  sovereignty.  In  anothej:  place.,  Matth.  xxiii.  8,  f),  he  warns 
his  disciples  against  submitting  their  understandings  to  men,  and 
requires  the  free  and  manly  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  both  as 
a  testimony  of  the  respect  due  to  him,  and  as  a  security  against  their 
being  turned  aside  from  his  doctrine.  Although  such  warnings,  when 
compared  with  other  passages  of  Scrip-ture,  do  not  condemn  church 
government  in  general,  they  certainly  modify  the  authority  that  is  to 
be  exercised,  and  the  subjection  that  is  to  be  yielded  ;  and  therefore 
they  imply  a  condemnation  of  a  form  of  church  government,  which, 
by  committing  Christians  in  all  places  of  the  world  to  the  inspection 
and  the  absolute  government  of  one  man,  exalts  him  to  a  station,  and 
intrusts  him  with  an  office,  to  which  the  natural  powers  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  the  sons  of  men  are  wholly  inadequate. 

It  will  be  said,  indeed,  that  inspiration  can  easily  supply  the 
unavoidable  defects  of  human  nature,  and  that  the  information  and 
comprehension  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  may,  in  this  way,  be 
rendered  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  his  office.  But  as  our 
judgment  of  the  proper  seasons  and  degrees  of  inspiration  ought 
always  to  proceed,  not  upon  our  own  speculations,  but  upon  our 
experience  of  what  God  has  done ;  so  when  we  attend  to  the  fact  in 
this  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  such  a  measure  of  inspiration  as  the 
office  requires  has  been  bestowed,  because  the  effects  of  the  sove- 
reignty claimed  and  exercised  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  have  by  no 
means  corresponded  to  the  advantages,  which  are  stated  as  a  presump- 
tion in  support  of  the  claim.  Protestants  hold  that  it  has  not  preserv- 
ed purity  of  doctrine  ;  for  they  think  they  are  able  to  prove  that  the 
faith  of  the  church  of  Rome  is,  in  many  important  articles,  contrary 
to  Scripture.  All  who  read  ecclesiastical  history  must  acknowledge 
that  it  has  not  preserved  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  for  the  Eastern 
church  never  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Many  parts 
of  Europe  have,  since  the  Reformation,  disclaimed  all  subjection  to 
him  ;  and  there  has,  in  all  ages,  been  much  (Ufference  of  opinion, 
even  amongst  those  who  professed  to  believe  that  he  is  the  vicar  of 
Christ.  Popes  have  contradicted  one  another  upon  articles  of  faith, 
the  controversies  respecting  predestination  and  grace  have  agitated 
the  Romish  no  less  than  the  Reformed  churches  ;  and  the  attempts 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  by  his  authority,  to  define  the  ceremonies  of 
religion,  have  often  produced  altercation,  mutual  hatred,  and  perse- 
cution. 

Had  the  Roman  empire  maintained  its  ascendency  over  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  advantages  might  have  resulted  from  the  primacy 
of  a  visible  head  of  the  church.  If  from  the  same  city,  which  was 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  mandates  of  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  Christian  society  had  been  transmitted  to  the  separate  associations 
in  the  most  remote  regions,  this  would  have  been  a  centre  of  unity, 
however  discordant  from  the  simple  unassuming  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
yet  certainly  analogous  to  the  political  situation  of  human  affairs, 
and  admirably  fitted  to  preserve  an  uniformity  in  religious  rites.  But 
when  the  Roman  empire  was  dismembered,  when  independent 
orinces  arose  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Christendom,  and  that 
civil  government,  which,  in  all  the  different  modifications  that  cir- 
cumstances may  give  it  in  different  countries,  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
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was  vested  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  no  connexion  with  Rome, 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  residing  in  that  city, 
and  issuing  its  mandates  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  came  to  be  attended 
with  insuperable  difficulties  ;  and  what  in  the  former  case  might 
have  been  a  centre  of  unity,  v\''as  converted  into  a  principle  of  discord, 
and  a  perpetual  source  of  contention.  A  sovereign  pontiff,  who 
claimed  from  the  clergy  in  every  state  an  implicit  obedience  to  all 
his  injunctions,  who  could  summon  them  at  his  pleasure  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  who  reviewed  all  their  sentences,  and  who  could 
call  to  his  own  court  the  trial  of  any  cause,  which  came  in  the  first 
instance  before  them,  was  formidable  to  civil  government.  This 
foreign  jurisdiction  interrupted  the  orderly  proceedings  of  every  state  ; 
it  weakened  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  ;  it  created  an  interest  in 
opposition  to  the  public  good  ;  and  it  afforded  various  pretexts  for 
superinducing  very  dangerous  civil  claims.  Accordingly,  the  history 
of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Britain  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  is  occupied  with  collisions  between  the  jurisdiction  claimed 
by  the  Pope,  and  that  which  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  considered  as 
of  right  belonging  to  themselves  within  their  own  territories.  In 
England  the  Reformation  did  not  begin  with  the  discussion  of  points 
of  doctrine.  It  originated  in  resistance  to  the  growing  encroach- 
ments of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  it  was  accomplished  by  law,  because 
the  sovereign,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  felt  that  their  rights  were 
invaded. 

Any  person  who  recollects  the  submission  which  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  uniformly  yielded  to  the  civil  power,  the  many  exhortations 
to  obedience  which  the  epistles  contain,  and  the  quiet  accommodat- 
ing spirit  in  all  things  not  sinful,  which  the  Gospel  forms,  will  not 
readily  believe  that  the  method,  which  Christ  adopted  for  preserving 
the  unity  of  his  church,  was  a  method  so  hostile  to  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  any  person  who  considers  that  the  Gospel,  assuming  the 
character  of  an  universal  religion,  delivers,  with  consummate  wisdom, 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  readily  apply  to  all  different  situations, 
will  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  supposing  that  it  would  create  a 
perpetual  dependence  upon  a  particular  city,  in  which  one  of  its  mi- 
nisters resided  ;  and  by  this  single  circumstance,  would  subject  the 
disciples,  who  were  to  be  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  to  many  of  the 
inconveniences  of  a  local  institution. 

It  appears,  then,  that  when  we  come  to  reason  from  the  unity  of 
the  church  to  the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  there  arise,  upon 
general  grounds,  very  strong  objections  against  this  specious  argu- 
ment ;  and  we  require  the  most  satisfying  direct  evidence  that  a  me- 
thod of  preserving  unity,  in  itself  so  exceptionable,  is,  indeed,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Christ.  The  Papists  assert  that  it  is :  and  if  they  could 
prove  what  they  assert,  our  notions  of  inexpediency  would  ^deld  to 
his  authority. 

Their  assertion  consists  of  three  positions,  every  one  of  which  must 
be  proved ;  that  our  Lord  gave  to  Peter  a  primacy  over  all  the  other 
apostles — that  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome — and  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Christ,  that  the  powers  possessed  by  Peter  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  all  succeeding  ages.  If  they  fail  in 
the  proof  of  any  one  of  these  positions,  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  be- 
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comes  a  human  invention,  which  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  institution  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  primacy  of  Peter,  they  argue  from  Peter's  appearing 
throughout  the  Gospels  more  ready  to  speak  and  to  act  than  the 
other  apostles,  being  often  peculiarly  addressed  by  our  Lord,  and 
often  answering  in  the  name  of  the  rest ;  from  his  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  every  complete  enumeration  of  the  apostles,  and  called  by 
Matthew, "the  first;" from  our  Lord's  saying,  "I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  faith  fail  not ;"  from  his  giving  him  a  command  to  feed  his 
sheep ;  and  from  these  remarkable  words,  "  Thou  art  Peter  ;  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  As  to  the  second  position,  they 
argue  partly  from  its  being  said  by  some  ancient  writers,  that  Peter 
lived  for  some  time  at  Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  founded  the  Chris- 
tian church  there,  and  that  Peter  died  there  ;  and  partly  from  the  ex- 
pression at  the  end  of  his  first  epistle.  "  The  church  of  Babylon 
saluteth  you."  It  is  known  that  Babylon,  in  the  book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, is  the  mystical  name  for  Rome,  the  only  city  which  answers 
to  the  description  there  given  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  Peter,  by  using 
this  name  in  his  epistle,  meant  to  give  an  intimation  that  Rome  was 
the  place  of  his  residence.  As  to  the  third  position,  they  find  no  sup- 
port in  Scripture.  But  they  argue  from  tradition  ;  from  the  deference 
which  they  say  was  in  all  ages  paid  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  from 
the  names  given  to  him  by  ancient  writers ;  from  the  probability 
that  the  successors  of  Peter  would  be  distinguished  above  the  succes- 
sors of  the  other  apostles ;  and  from  the  miracles  or  other  extraordi- 
nary gifts,  by  which  his  claim  to  infallibility  and  primacy  has  been 
attested. 

Such  are  the  arguments  alleged  in  support  of  the  three  essential 
positions  of  the  Popish  system :  I  shall  now  give  a  specimen  of  the 
answers  that  are  made  to  them. 

As  to  the  primacy  of  Peter,  it  is  admitted  that  as  in  every  body  of 
men  there  are  individuals  who  appear  to  take  the  lead  of  others,  the 
fervour  of  Peter's  spirit  rendered  him,  upon  all  occasions,  forward 
to  speak;  and  that  upon  account  either  of  this  fervour  or  of  his  age 
he  is  not  only  called  the  first,  but  seems  at  some  times  to  have  acted 
as  the  foreman  or  speaker  of  the  apostolical  college.  But  it  is  not 
admitted  that  this  implies  any  superiority  of  office ;  for,  when  our 
Lord  first  called  the  apostles,  and  when  he  spoke  to  them  after  his 
resurrection,  and  immediately  before  his  ascension,  he  gave  them  the 
same  commission,  and  invested  them  with  the  same  powers.  He  said 
that  they  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel*  Before  their  minds  were  enlightened,  they  disputed  which 
should  be  the  greatest ;  but,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  appear 
to  have  understood  that  there  was  a  perfect  equality  amongst  them ; 
and  there  is  not,  in  the  epistles,  the  most  distant  mention  of  any 
prerogative  enjoyed  by  one  of  the  apostles.  Assembled  in  a  council 
at  Jerusalem,  Peter  does  not  preside.!  He  is  sent  by  the  other 
apostles,  along  with  John,  to  Samaria.J  The  work  of  the  apostleship 
was  afterwards  distributed  between  Peter  and  Paul.     To  the  former 

*  Matt.  xix.  28.  f  Acta  xv.  +  Acts  viii.  14. 
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v/as  committed  the  gospel  of  the  circumcision,  i.  e.  the  office  of  preach 
ing  to  the  Jews;  to  the  latter  the  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  /,  e. 
the  office  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.*  Paul  says  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office  "  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  of 
the  apostles  ;"t  and  upon  one  occasion  he  withstood  Peter  to  the  face, 
reprehending  a  part  of  his  conduct  which  he  thought  blameworthy.J 
The  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Peter  is  the  solemn 
denial  of  his  Master,  which  does  not  appear  to  lay  a  good  foundation 
for  the  infallibility  of  his  successors,  which  was  more  culpable  than 
the  cowardice  of  the  other  apostles,  and  to  which  there  is  a  reference 
in  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  Peter,  in  the  message  sent  him  after 
the  resurrection,  "  Go  tell  my  disciples  and  Peter,"  and  in  the  manner 
of  giving  him  the  charge,  "Feed  my  sheep,"  The  same  charge  is 
said  to  be  committed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  all  ministers  or  overseers 
KM^iaivHv  rrjv  (xx'Ki^aiav.  But  because  Peter  had  thrice  denied  his  Master, 
he  is  solemnly  re-instated  in  the  offjce  from  which  he  had  fallen,  by 
our  Lord's  saying  to  him  thrice,  rtot^ai^j,  pocrxs  ta  n^oeafa i.iov.§ 

In  examining  the  strength  of  what  the  Papists  account  their  im- 
pregnable fortress,  the  words  addressed  to  Peter  in  Matthew  xvi.  16, 
17,  18,  you  will  find  that  these  words  were  spoken  upon  occasion  of 
a  question  put  to  all  the  apostles,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  lam  ?"  The 
answer  is  made  by  Peter,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  But  it  is  obvious  that  here,  as  at  other  times,  he  speaks  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren  as  well  as  in  his  own  name  ;  and,  therefore, 
although  our  Lord,  in  his  reply,  addresses  the  person  who  had  spoken, 
it  is  natural  to  understand  the  promise  which  he  gives  as  a  reward  of  the 
confession, extended  to  all  in  whose  name  the  confession  had  been  made. 
Accordingly,  one  part  of  the  promise,  "Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,"  is  repeated  by  the  same  Evange- 
list soon  after.  Matt,  xviii.  18,  and  is  there  addressed  to  all  the 
apostles.  And  a  promise,  which  we  understand  to  be  the  same  in 
substance,  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  ; 
and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained,"  was  made  to  ten 
of  the  apostles  after  the  resurrection.il  It  is  understood  by  that  great 
body  of  Christians  who  do  not  hold  the  primacy  of  Peter,  that  these 
two  passages  express  all  that  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "  I  will  give 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  and,  therefore,  as  no  other 
powers  but  such  as  all  the  apostles  enjoyed  were  at  any  future  time 
communicated  to  Peter,  or  exercised  by  him,  we  hold,  that  although 
our  Lord  says  "  I  will  give  thee  the  keys,"  he  is  conveying,  by  these 
words,  to  all  the  apostles,  the  powers  which  we  shall  afterwards  find 
to  be  implied  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  church  government.  There 
is  another  part,  indeed,  of  the  promise  in  Matt.  xvi.  which  appears 
to  be  special  to  Peter, — "  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  These  words,  say  the  Papists,  assign  to 
Peter  a  dignity  and  importance  in  the  establishment  of  the  Chrstiar 
church,  that  cannot  be  common  to  him  and  the  other  apostles,  because 

•  Gal.  ii.  7.  t  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  +  Gal.  ii.  II. 

§  John  xxi.  15,  17.  1  John  xx.  23. 
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it  is  connected  with  his  name.  To  this  argument  two  answers  are 
given.  The  one  is,  that  this  expression  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  church  was  to  be  built  upon  Peter.  As  in  the  Old  Testament 
there  was  often  a  close  connexion  in  meaning  between  the  name 
given  to  a  person,  and  some  transaction  to  which  he  had  a  special 
relation  ;  and  as  ou.  Lord  was  accustomed  in  all  his  discourses  to 
refer  to  surrounding  objects,  or  to  things  familiar  to  his  hearers,  so 
here,  when  he  means  to  speak  of.the  stability  of  his  cliurch,  he  alludes 
to  the  import  of  the  name,  which  he  had  given  to  Simon  when  he 
called  him  to  be  a  disciple.  Hell  is  personified,  representing  the 
enemy  and  destroyer  of  mankind,  who  brought  death  into  the  world. 
The  gates  of  hell  are  all  the  power  and  policy  which  this  person  can 
employ,  because  the  gates  of  cities  were  strongly  fortified,  and  they 
were  the  places  where  the  wise  men  of  the  city  met  to  deliberate. 
The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  my  church,  for  it  is 
founded  upon  that  confession  now  made  by  thee,  which,  as  the  name 
given  thee  imports,  is  immoveable.  He  does  not  say,  "  Upon  thee 
will  I  build  my  church."     He  does  not  even  say,  f^i  1-9  Ttet^cii.    But 

ov   f:j  Ttet^oi,  XM  Ertc  taviYj  fj;  riii^a,  oixoSo^jjcfw  'triv  sxx%ri<SLav  fiov,    changing    the 

substantive  noun,  it  would  seem,  in  order  to  intimate  that  he  meant 
only  an  allusion  to  the  name,  and  not  the  person  to  whom  the  name 
bslonged.  The  confession  made  by  Peter,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  is  adopted  by  all  Christians,  and  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  church.  There  would  have  been  no  Christian 
church,  if  this  confession  had  not  been  made  by  some  ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  will  continue  till  the  end  of  the  world,  because,  as  the 
proposition  is  true  in  itself,  so  there  never  will  be  wanting  some,  who 
believe  and  acknowledge  the  truth  of  it.  All  the  early  Christian 
writers  understood  ^auT-iyfj/ rtfir^a  to  mean  the  confession  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ;  and  both  the  sense  and  the  expression  lead  us  to  follow 
their  interpretation. 

But  there  is  another  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  Papists.  If  the 
allusion  here  made  to  the  name  of  the  person  who  uttered  this  confes- 
sion, should  be  admitted  to  imply  that  there  is  a  sense,  in  which  the 
church  was  built  upon  him  as  well  as  upon  his  confession,  still  that 
sense  must  be  so  figurative  and  improper,  as  not  to  convey  any 
power  over  the  other  apostles.  For  the  only  person  who  can  be  truly 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church  is  the  divine 
author  of  it.  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ."  He  is  the  rock  upon  whom  the  whole 
building  stands  secure  ;  and,  therefore,  many  understand  tavtri  ty  rtsrea 
to  mean  Christ.  The  apostles,  indeed,  are  sometimes  conjoined  with 
him  upon  account  of  their  labours  in  making  the  first  converts,  "  Ye 
are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone."*  The  wall  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  which  John  saw,  "  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb."t  These  two  passages 
extend  to  all  the  apostles  the  honour  given  to  Peter,  and  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  figurative  sense.  According  to  this  figurative 
sense  the  promise  was  fulfilled.     For  as  all  the  apostles  laboured  in 

•  Ephes,  ii.  20.  f  Rev,  xxi.  14. 
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laying  the  foundation  of  the  church,  so  Peter  had  the  honoui  ol 
preaching  the  first  sermon  after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
which  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to  tlie  church;  and  "God  also 
made  choice  among  the  apostles  that  the  Gentilesbyhis  mouth,"  when  he 
was  sent  to  CorneUus,  "  should  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel,  and 
believe."  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  i.  e.  of  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  were  given  to  Peter; 
for  his  preaching  opened  the  door  by  which  all  that  believe  are 
admitted,  and  the  zeal,  with  which  he  declared  to  others  the  truth 
which  he  had  confessed,  was  the  beginning  of  the  gathering  of  that 
church,  which  has  continued  to  increase,  and  which  shall  never  perish 
from  tiie  earth. 

By  one  or  other  of  the  rational  interpretations  which  I  have 
mentioned,  Protestants  think  they  are  able  to  remove  the  countenance, 
which  this  singular  expression  may  appear  to  give  to  the  high  claims 
of  a  primacy  in  Peter  over  the  other  apostles ;  a  claim  manifestly 
contradicted  by  the  whole  strain  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  by  the  analogy  of  faith. 

On  the  other  two  positions  I  need  not  dwell.  When  you  examine 
the  evidence  that  Peter  died  bishop  of  Rome,  you  will  find  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  he  ever  was  in  that  city.  It  is  a  question 
in  the  ordinary  systems,  ^n  Petrus  Romss  fuerit,  ihique  episcopa- 
fu7)i  per  'plures  annos  tenuerit ;  and  the  arguments  for  the  negative 
are  much  the  strongest.  Innumerable  difficulties,  in  point  of  chrono- 
logy, arise  from  supposing  that  Peter  resided  at  Rome  ;  and  his  being 
bishop  of  that  city  contradicts  the  distribution  made  between  Paul 
and  him,  by  which  Peter  was  the  apostle  of  the  Jews,  and  Paul  of 
the  Gentiles.  Paul  makes  no  mention  of  him  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Peter  never  speaks  of  having  been  at  Rome;  and  no  reason 
occurs  why  the  name  of  Babylon,  in  the  end  of  his  first  Epistle,  should 
be  understood  to  mean  any  thing  else  than  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  which  continued  the  metropolis  of  those  districts,  to 
the  strangers  scattered  through  which  that  epistle  is  addressed. 

If  Peter  was  not  bishop  of  Rome,  the  popes  are  not  his  successors. 
But  even  admitting  that  he  had  been  bishop  of  that  city,  their  claim 
of  deriving  from  him,  and  of  continuing  in  all  ages  to  enjoy,  the 
primacy  which  they  suppose  our  Lord  conferred  upon  his  apostle, 
rests  upon  evidence  so  slender,  and  so  inapplicable  to  the  subject,  that 
it  is  fatiguing  to  expose  the  weakness  of  it.  This  third  position,  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  the  successors  of  Peter,  possess  the  primacy 
by  which  he  was  distinguished,  involves  this  manifest  absurdity,  that 
the  apostle  John,  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  was,  for  the 
thirty  years  during  which  he  survived  the  other  apostles,  subject  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  another  apostle.  The  position 
assumes  as  its  grounds,  a  supposed  expediency  which  we  saw 
formerly  does  not  exist,  a  power  of  working  miracles  which  are 
known  to  be  false,  a  succession  which  has  often  been  interrupted,  a 
tradition  which,  far  from  being  authentic  and  uniform,  often  contra- 
dicts the  position,  and  is  often  manifestly  forged  when  it  appears  to 
speak  in  support  of  it.  The  infallibility  and  primacy  of  the  Pope 
have  been  disclaimed  by  many  bishops  of  Rome,  and  were  for  many 
ages  disputed  by  the  church  :  and  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  having 
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recourse  to  privileges  derived  from  Peter,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
power  which  the  hishops  of  Rome  long  exercised,  because  we  can 
easily  trace  both  the  first  introduction  of  that  claim,  and  the  niannei 
in  which  it  was  extended  and  recognised.  In  the  pre-eminence 
allowed  by  the  councils  of  the  church  to  the  bishops  of  principal 
cities,  in  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  bishops  of  that  city  derived  from  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  we  find  the  circumstances  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  claim.  In  a  deep  and  persevering  policy  which 
accommodated  its  measures  to  the  times^  and  availed  itself  of  every 
favourable  occurrence,  we  find  a  satisfying  account  of  the  progress 
and  establishment  of  those  spiritual  and  civil  pretensions,  which 
subjected  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world  to  a  tyranny  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  degrading  to  the  human  mind,  and 
destructive  of  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  nations. 

The  Christians  of  former  days,  who  struggled  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  this  tyranny,  were  encouraged  in  their  exertions  by 
regarding  the  Pope,  meaning  by  that  name  not  any  individual,  bu£ 
the  pretended  succession  of  vicars  of  Christ,  as  the  antichrist,  whose 
appearance  and  whose  destruction  are  foretold  in  Scripture,  Protes- 
tants continue  to  find  in  the  characters  of  papal  usurpation  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  various  predictions  concerning  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  their  faith  in  the  truth  of  their  religion  is  confirmed,  by 
tracing  the  correspondence  between  the  prediction  and  the  event.  It 
may  therefore  be  useful  to  subjoin  to  the  argumentative  view  of  the 
third  form  of  church  government,  that  scriptural  and  historical  view 
of  it  which  arises  from  attending  to  the  train  and  connexion  of  the 
prophecies  respecting  this  subject.  I  take  as  the  ground-work  of  the 
observations  about  to  be  made,  the  first  part  of  2  Thess.  ii. 

This  second  epistle  was  written  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from 
the  first,  principally  with  a  view  to  correct  an  eiTor  which  prevailed 
among  the  Thessalonians.  From  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  some  expressions  in  the  first  letter,  or  by  the  artifice  of 
some  false  teachers,  they  had  been  led  to  conceive  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand,  and  their  minds  being  wholly  occupied  with 
the  tremendous  prospect,  they  neglected  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
and  waited  in  consternation  and  dismay  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
The  apostle  hastens  to  undeceive  and  relieve  their  minds.  He  de- 
clares that  no  expression  ever  used  by  him  bore  that  interpretation } 
and  he  brings  to  their  recollection  some  parts  of  his  discourses  when 
at  Thessalonica,  which  might  have  satisfied  them  that  this  day  of  the 
Lord  was  not  at  hand,  because  he  had  given  notice  of  a  series  of  im- 
portant events  which  were  first  to  take  place.  These  events  are  the 
apostasy,  the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  his  continuing  for  some 
time  to  act  in  the  character  which  he  assumed,  and  his  destruction.  I 
call  it  the  apostasy,  for  the  expression  in  our  English  Bibles,  "  a 
falling  away,"  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  Greek  word  'h  anoata- 
Ota,  the  departing  from  the  faith,  as  it  is  rendered  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  cor- 
rupting the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  gospel.  Tlie  article  prefixed 
to  it,  "  the  apostasy,"  marks  not  only  that  it  would  be  great  and  sig- 
nal, but  that  it  had  been  foretold  that  it  might  be  known,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  expected  by  those  who  studied  the  ancient  prophets.     In 
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itie  progress  of  this  apostasy,  there  was  to  be  revealed  or  made  mani- 
fest "  a.v9^u,7ioi-irii  afj.aejMi,  o  vioi  t^ji  artwTtfia^.  This  does  iiot  iieccssarily  de- 
note a  single  person.  But  as  the  high  priest  under  the  Jewish  law 
meant  the  persons  who  in  succeeding  ages  bore  that  office,  "  the  man 
of  sin"  may  denote  a  succession  of  persons,  who,  as  well  as  the  apos- 
tasy, had  been  foretold,  and  so  might  be  known ;  and  who  deserved 
that  name,  either  from  being  infamous  for  their  own  wickedness,  or 
very  instrumental  in  promoting  the  wickedness  of  others.  The  title, 
"  the  son  of  perdition,"  having  been  applied  by  our  Lord  to  Judas, 
and  being  transferred  to  this  man  of  sin,  may  suggest  that,  under  the 
semblance  of  a  friend,  he  should  betray  his  master,  and  certainly  in- 
timates the  destruction  ordained  for  those  whom  he  corrupted,  and 
for  himself.  This  man  of  sin,  or  the  succession  of  persons  who  de- 
serve that  name,  is  further  described  in  the  4th  verse,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  truth,  exerting  his  power  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  truly  the 
cause  of  God, — as  assuming  great  state  and  dignity,  exalting  himself 
above  those  civil  powers,  which  are  called  in  Scripture,  Gods,  above 
all  that  is  held  in  reverence  by  men, — yet  preserving  the  appearance 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  for  "  he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,"  which,  as 
the  Jewish  temple  was  soon  to  be  destroyed,  can  mean  nothing  but 
the  Christian  church.  Continuing,  therefore,  outwardly  a  member 
of  the  church,  and  grounding  his  power  upon  the  station  which  he 
held  there,  he  was  to  claim  divine  honours,  to  take  to  himself  the 
name  and  titles  of  God,  and  to  shovvr  himself,  to  those  who  follow  him, 
as  a  God.  There  is,  in  all  this,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  succes- 
sion of  persons  who,  in  the  progress  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  encouraged  sin  by  many  of  their  doctrines  and  practices, 
opposed  the  truth,  assumed  titles,  and  claimed  powers  which  belong 
to  no  mortal.  But  bare  resemblance  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  this 
application  of  the  prophecy.  We  must  not  only  perceive  that  the 
description  here  given  may  apply  to  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  but  we  must  discover  limiting  circumstances,  which  prevent 
lis  from  applying  the  description  to  any  other.  Some  such  limiting 
circumstances  the  apostle  seems  to  suppose  were  known  to  the  Thes- 
fialonians,  for  he  refers  in  the  5th  verse  to  an  explication  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  prophecy,  which  he  had  given  when  he  was  with  them. 
But  the  reference  is  so  short  and  obscie'e,  that,  whatever  it  might 
bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  Thessalonians,  it  conveys  no  informa- 
tion to  us.  The  5th  and  7th  verses  give  no  hint  of  what  it  was,  that 
restrained  the  manifestation  of  the  man  of  sin.  They  only  declare 
that  the  Thessalonians  knew  it.  In  order,  then,  to  discover  those 
limiting  circumstances  which  are  hinted  at  without  being  explained, 
we  must  recollect  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  Bible,  form  one  continued  scheme.  The 
more  ancient  and  the  more  recent  predictions  point  to  the  same  great 
dispensation  of  Providence,  and  they  throw  light  upon  one  another. 
The  prophecy  in  this  chapter  speaks  of  a  corruption  of  Christianity, 
which  was  to  attain  its  height  in  a  future  time,  but  was  already  be- 
ginning to  work.  Now  the  other  inspired  writers,  who  received  power 
from  God  to  speak  of  the  same  event,  are  Daniel  the  prophet,  and 
John  the  divine.  Paul  comes  between  the  two  :  and  his  words  may 
receive  illustration  from  both- 
63 
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There  was  imparted  to  Daniel,  a  man  greatly  beloved  of  God,  a 
vision,  D'\n.  vii.  which  was,  in  part,  explained  to  him,  and  which,  by 
means  ot  that  explication,  is  clearly  understood  to  represent  four 
great  empires  which  succeeded  one  another,  and  the  course  of  whose 
history  led  to  the  times  and  the  fortunes  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
empire  of  Babylon  is  represented  by  the  lion  that  had  eagle's  winss, 
upon  account  of  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.   The  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  is  represented 
by  the  bear,  a  voracious  animal  which  thirsts  after  blood,  because 
they  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  against  the  Babylonians,  and  are 
called  by  the  prophet  spoilers.*     The  empire  which,  by  the  rapid 
victories  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  erected  in  a  few  years  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Persian,  is  represented  by  the  leopard,  an  animal  re- 
markable for  its  swiftness.  The  fourth  beast  is  known  by  the  descrip- 
tion to  denote  the  empire  of  the  Romans.     But  it  has  no  particular 
name,  because  there  is  no  animal  that  corresponds  to  the  greatness,. 
the  strength,  and  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  fourth  beast, 
as  it  is  explained  to  the  prophet,  is  a  fourth  kingdom,  "  diverse  from 
all  kingdoms,"  being  not  governed  by  a  king,  like  the  three  former 
empires ;  but  a  republic,  where  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  a 
senate  and  assembly.     It  "  shall  devour  the  whole  earth,  and  break 
it  in  pieces,"  because  the  Romans  subdued  many  parts  of  Europe 
and   Africa,  which  were  not  conquered  by  Alexander,  not  being 
known  to  him ;  and  although  gentle,  according  to  their  principle,  to 
those  who  submitted,  brought  the  ravages  of  war  upon  those  who 
opposed  their  power.    The  beast  had  ten  horns,  which  are  explained 
to  the  prophet  to  be  "  ten  kings  that  should  arise"  out  of  the  fourth 
kingdom.     The  barbarous  nations,  with  whom  the  Romans  had  in- 
tercourse, being  invited,  by  the  different  parlies  who  contended  at 
Rome  for  the  government  of  the  state,  to  assist  i\\em  in  their  struggle, 
became  acquainted  both  with  the  wealth  and  with  the  corruption  of 
the  Roman  empire.  They  made  incursions,  obtained  settlements,  and 
established  different  kingdoms  within  the  empire  ;  and  the  number  of 
independent  kingdoms,  which  arose  out  of  the  empire,  has  been  com- 
puted, by  the  most  accurate  examiners,  to  be  ten.     Now,  as  the  pro- 
phet had  seen  among  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  "another  little  horn, 
before  whom  were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up,"  so  it  is  ex- 
plained to  him,  that,  after  the  ten  kings  had  arisen  out  of  the  fourth 
kingdom,  /.  e.  after  the  Roman  empire  had  been  split  into  ten  king- 
doms, "  there  shall  arise  another  king,  diverse  from  the  frrst,  and  he 
shall  subdue  three"  of  the  ten  "kings."    This,  by  the  place  which  it 
holds  in  the  description,  can  be  none  other  than  the  power  of  the 
pope,  which  grew  through  a  course  of  ages,  so  that  from  being  a  ser- 
vant of  the  lowly  Jesus,  the  successor  of  his  humble  apostles,  he  be- 
came a  temporal  prince,  possessed  of  a  large  territory,  and  claiming 
to  be  the  head  of  the  whole  Christian  church.     He  was  "  diverse 
from  the  first,"  because  his  was  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  a  civil  power. 
The  distinction  was  not  always  accurately  marked  between  those 
claims  which  he  advanced  as  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  those  which 
he  advanced  as  a  temporal  prince ;  and  the  one  assisted  the  other. 

*  Isaiah  xxi.  2. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  popes  had  by  diflerent 
means  obtained  three  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  Roman  enjpire 
was  split,  as  an  emblem  of  which  they  continue  to  this  day  to  wear 
a  triple  crown.  The  little  horn  did  then  "  subdue  three  kings."  It 
is  said  also  that,  he  had  "  a  look  more  stout  than  his  fellows,  a  mouth 
that  spake  very  great  things,  and  that  he  shall  speak  great  words 
against  the  Most  High."  This  he  did  by  calling  himself  infallible, 
interpreting  Scripture  according  «to  his  pleasure,  requiring  instant  obe- 
dience to  his  decrees  in  opposition  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture.  It 
is  said,  "  he  shall  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevail  against 
them,  and  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High."  This  he  did  by 
the  court  of  inquisition,  by  the  wars  which  he  excited  against  Pro- 
testants, and  by  the  various  bloody  methods  which  he  employed  to 
oppress  those  who  resisted  his  usurpation.  It  is  said  "  he  shall  think 
to  change  times  and  laws."  This  he  did  by  indulgences,  by  tradi- 
tions, by  new  modes  of  worship,  new  articles  of  faith,  and  new  prac- 
tices, as  penances,  fasts,  and  pilgrimages.  The  prophecy  concludes 
with  foretelling  the  destruction  of  this  strange  power,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  over  their  oppressor :  and  it  even  sets 
a  season  for  that  event. 

In  this  passage  of  Daniel,  then,  and  there  are  others  in  this  book 
of  the  same  import,  it  is  plainly  foretold,  that  there  was  to  arise  a 
power  of  a  very  singular  character  in  opposition  to  true  religion  ;  that 
this  power  was  to  arise  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  properly 
called  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  it  was  to  arise  after  the  empire 
was  divided  into  ten  kingdoms. 

The  other  inspired  person,  who  speaks  of  this  power,  is  John  the 
Divine.  In  his  epistles  the  expressions  are  general.  1  John  ii.  18, 
'•  Ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come  ;"  antichrist,  /.  e.  a  person, 
or  a  succession  of  persons,  in  opposition  to  Christ,  to  his  dignity,  to 
his  doctrine,  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion.  "  Ye  have  heard  it." 
It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  church,  proceeding  from 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  and  diffused  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  through  the  whole  world.  1  John  iv.  3,  "  This  is  that 
spirit  of  antichrist  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come,  and 
even  now  already  it  is  in  the  M'-orld."  The  spirit  of  this  opposition 
is  already  working,  although  the  time  of  its  full  manifestation  is  what 
you  have  been  taught  to  look  for  as  yet  future. 

Both  these  passages  are  general,  and  only  furnish  a  name  for  that 
corrupt  usurping  power,  which  Daniel  had  described.  But  John  is  most 
particular  in  his  book  of  prophecy.  When  he  was  in  the  spirit  in  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  he  "  saw  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter ;"  and 
amongst  other  things  there  were  shown  to  him,  Rev.  xvii.  the  future 
corruptions  of  religion,  by  the  vision  of  a  woman  sitting  upon  a  porten- 
tous beast,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns."  Here,  as  in  Daniel,  the 
vision  is  explained.  For  when  John  "■  wondered  with  great  admiration" 
at  what  he  saw,  the  angel  told  him  "  the  mystery,"  i.  e.  the  hidden  im- 
port '•'  of  the  woman  and  of  the  beast.  The  Seven  heads  are  seven 
mountains  on  which  the  woman  sitteth.  The  woman  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  And  the  ten  horns  are  ten 
kings  which  have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet ;  but  receive  power  as 
kings  one  hour  with  the  beast.     For  God  hath  put  it  in  their  heart  to 
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fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree,  and  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast, 
anti!  the  words  of  God  shall  be  fulfilled."  Here  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel ;  for  the  city  of  seven  hills  which 
reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  is  the  characteristical  description 
of  Rome.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  and  the  peculiarity  ot 
her  situation,  which  her  own  poets,  and  all  travellers  mark,  is,  that 
within  one  wall  she  enclosed  seven  hills  or  eminences. 

Septemqite  una  sibi  inuro  circumdabit  arces.  The  universal 
empire  which  she  attained  under  the  first  of  her  emperors  was,  in 
succeeding  ages,  split  into  ten  kingdoms,  so  that  she  is  fitly  marked 
by  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  In  the  character  which 
John  draws  of  the  woman,  we  recognise  the  features  of  that  king, 
diverse  from  all  other  kings,  who  was  represented  in  Daniel  by  the 
little  horn.  She  has  a  cup  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  teaches  the 
nations  to  commit  idolatry.  She  is  "  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  She  receives 
power  from  the  ten  kings,  and  she  rides  them,  i.  e.  directs  them  at 
her  pleasure.  Here  is  an  antichristian  power,  and  the  time  and  the 
place  of  it  are  marked.  It  is  to  exist  along  with  the  ten  kings,  receiv- 
ing its  kingdom  from  them ;  and,  at  length,  when  they  are  tired  of 
its  usurpation,  to  be  destroyed  by  them.  It  is  the  city  of  Rome,  de- 
scribed in  words,  which  to  any  person  acquainted  with  history,  can 
mark  no  other  city  in  tiie  woilu,  the  capital  of  that  empire,  out  of  the 
division  of  which  the  strange  power  Vv-a^s  to  arise.  The  later  pro- 
phecy then,  according  to  the  practice  iu  ilie  cham  of  prophecy  upon 
all  other  subjects,  has  rendered  the  ancient  more  intelligible,  and  more 
pointed ;  and  wlien  we  compare  Daniel  and  John  together,  we  can 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  seat  of  the  antichristian  power,  which  both 
agree  in  describing,  was  to  be  the  city  of  Rome,  after  the  division  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

So  flir  Daniel  and  John.  Now  here  comes  in  the  Apostle  Paul  be- 
tween the  two,  manifestly  describing  the  same  antichristian  power 
of  which  they  speak  ;  a  power  which  "  opposeth,  and  exalteth  itself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  and  showeth  itself  that  it  is  God."  His 
description  is,  in  some  respects,  not  so  intelligible  as  theirs.  We 
should  not  be  able  to  learn  from  him  either  the  time  or  the  place  of 
the  appearance  of  this  power.  But  we  find  him  referring,  for  the 
explication  of  the  short  expressions  which  are  here  used,  to  what  he 
had  said  when  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  was  generally  diffused  through  the  Christian  church. 
"  Remember  ye  not  that  I  have  told  you  these  things.  Ye  know 
what  withholdeth."  We  are  warranted  then,  we  are  obliged  by  the 
authority  of  the  apostle  himself,  to  take  in  this  general  knowledge  as 
the  commentary  upon  his  words,  i.  e.  we  are  obliged  to  make  the  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel,  and  the  information  of  which  John  says  Christians 
were  in  possession,  and  which  his  prophecy  extended,  to  make  them 
the  interpreters  of  Paul ;  and  when  we  do  so,  the  meaning  of  this 
apostle  appears  plain. 

Paul  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians  when  the  Roman  empire  existed 
in  all  its  glory,  during  the  reign  of  some  of  the  first  emperors, 
and  before  any  disaster  had  befallen  the  state,  or  any  inroad  had 
been  made  by  the  barbarians.     But  this  flourishhig  condition  of  the 
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empire  withheld  the  man  of  sin  from  being  revealed.  He  could  not 
be  revealed,  while  the  empire  was  one  and  undivided  ;  for  the  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel  had  expressly  marked,  that  antichrist  was  to  arise 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  prophecy  of  John 
says,  that  he  was  to  exist  with  the  ten  kings.  It  was  many  ages 
after  the  date  of  this  epistle,  that  independent  kingdoms  were  esta- 
blished in  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  century  that  Rome 
was  taken,  and  the  Roman  empire  destroyed  by  the  barbarians. 
Then  "he  who  letteth,"  6  xatex<^v,  "was  taken  out  of  the  way." 
The  power  and  dignity  of  the  emperor  being  abolished,  the  bishop  of 
Rome  became  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  western  world. 
Availing  himself  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  weakness,  the  divi- 
sions, and  the  continual  wars  of  the  barbarous  princes  afforded  him, 
he  silently  reared  his  head,  extended  his  claims,  enlarged  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  was  in  possession  of 
the  territory  of  three  of  the  ten  kings,  was  acknowledged  as  a  sove- 
reign prince,  and  was  submitted  to  as  the  vicar  of  Christ. 

This  interpretation  of  the  obscure  expression  of  Paul,  which  we 
derive  easily  from  the  words  of  the  two  other  prophets,  contains  a 
satisfying  reason  why  he  wrote  thus  darkly.  There  would  have  been 
a  great  impropriety  in  a  dutiful  subject  of  the  empire,  as  the  apostle 
always  professed  to  be,  speaking  openly  in  a  letter  which  was  to  be 
circulated  through  the  Christian  world,  of  the  dissolution  of  the  em- 
pire, and  of  events  respecting  the  Christians,  which  were  to  happen 
after  that  dissolution.  Such  a  letter  would  justly  have  been  ac- 
counted treason  against  the  state,  and  might  have  exposed  both  the 
writer  of  it,  and  those  who  held  it  in  veneration,  to  civil  punishment. 
The  apostle,  therefore,  darkly  refers  to  what  he  had  said  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  by  this  cautious  mode  of  expressing  himself  avoids  an  un- 
necessary danger.  But  although  he  does  not  here  explain  what  he 
had  said,  the  knowledge  of  it  was  carried  from  Thessalonica,  or  from 
other  churches  where  he  had  given  the  same  instruction,  through  all 
the  Christian  world,  and  as  the  intimation  agreed  exactly  with  the 
prediction  of  Daniel,  it  came  to  be  generally  understood  by  the  Chris- 
tians, that  as  soon  as  the  Roman  empire  was  dismembered  antichrist 
should  appear.  "  Therefore,"  says  TertuUian  in  his  apology,  writ- 
ten in  the  second  century,  "  we  Christians  are  under  a  particular 
necessity  of  praying  for  the  emperors,  and  for  the  continued  state  of 
the  empire,  because  we  know  the  dreadful  power  which  hangs  over 
the  whole  world  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  age,  which  threatens  the 
most  horrible  evils,  is  retarded  by  the  continuance  of  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  Roman  empire.  We  pray,  therefore,  that  this  evil 
may  be  deferred  by  the  perpetuity  of  the  state."  Jerome,  who  lived 
to  see  Rome  taken  by  the  Goths,  exclaims,  "  He  which  letted  is  now 
taken  away,  and  from  hence  we  understand  that  antichrist  is  near." 

Although  the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin  was  in  this  manner 
delayed,  or  letted,  for  ages  after  the  apostle  wrote,  yet  the  seeds  of 
this  corruption  were  sown  in  the  Christian  church  even  during  his 
days;  for  he  says,  ro ^vntrj^Lov  rfiri  ivi^yn-tai  tr^i  ai'o^taj.  Mystery  is  the 
Scripture  name  for  any  thing  that  is  secret,  whose  nature  is  not 
perfectly  discovered.  The  gospel  is  called  "  the  mystery  of  godliness," 
because  its  divine  and  spiritual  nature  was  unknown  to  the  world  at 
62*  5  A 
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the  time  of  its  publication  ;  and  the  corruptions  of  the  gospel  are 
called"  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  because  they  long  worked  secretly. 
before  their  influence  in  encouraging  iniquity  was  manifest.  We  find 
many  traces  of  them  in  the  apostolical  writings;  contentions  for  pre- 
eminence ;  the  abuse  of  Christian  liberty  so  as  to  make  it  a  pretext 
for  vindicating  rebellion  and  a  contempt  of  the  higher  powers ;  false 
philosophy  perverting  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  ;  the  distinction  of 
meats  ;  the  worship  of  angels  ;  the  observance  of  days  and  months, 
and  other  superstitious  ceremonies;  voluntary  humility;  affected 
mortification  ;  abstinence  from  things,  '•  which  God  hath  created  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving;"  a  respect  for  the  traditions  and 
doctrines  of  men  ;  and  an  endeavour  to  substitute  outward  compliance 
with  the  commandments,  in  place  of  that  "  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  All  this  is 
popery.  Under  whatever  name,  or  in  whatever  form  it  appears,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  the  "  man  of  sin."  The  apostles  testify  against  it  in  their 
epistles  ;  and  by  the  very  strong  censures  with  which  they  brand  the 
first  fruits  of  this  spirit,  they  teach  Christians  to  hold  it  in  abhorrence 
wheresoever  it  makes  itself  manifest.  So  long  as  the  Roman  emperors 
were  heathen,  and  the  Christians  were  exposed  to  persecution  under 
their  government,  this  spirit  was  repressed,  and  could  not  do  much 
mischief.  But  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine  lent  the  aid  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  the  decrees  of  the  church,  this  spirit  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  articles  of  faith,  which  were  estabhshed  by  authority, 
and  enforced  upon  the  Christian  world.  The  worship  of  saints  and 
angels,  many  superstitious  customs,  and  much  foolish  abstinence, 
became  the  law  of  the  church  ;  and  this  law  was  esteemed  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  word  of  God.  Stiil,  however,  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  Roman  emperor  restrained  the  complete  manifesta- 
tion of  the  "  man  of  sin."  But  when  a  barbarous  race  invaded  the 
seat  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  levelled  all  that  was  held  venerable  in  the 
state,  and  spread  ignorance  and  anarchy  over  those  lands  which  had 
been  blessed  with  science  and  equal  government,  then  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  "man  of  sin,"  ro)  Eaufou  xat^oi,  his  occasion,  his  favourable 
time  ;  when  meeting  with  no  obstacle,  and  finding  in  the  weakness, 
the  divisions,  and  the  brutality  of  the  barbarous  princes,  a  subject 
upon  which  his  arts  might  be  practised  with  success,  "  he,  as  God, 
seated  himself  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself"  to  his  deluded 
followers,  "that  he  is  God."  The  power  which  had  been  occasionally 
exercised  by  the  general  councils,  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperors,  and  with  a  prudent  regard  to  circumstances,  was  then 
boldly  asserted  as  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  By  his  own 
infallibility  he  declared  what  should  be  the  faith  of  Christians;  he 
enacted  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church;  and  he  separated 
from  Christ,  and  persecuted  with  the  sword,  those  who  refused  to 
submit  to  his  decrees.  With  strict  propriety  the  apostle  calls  him,  in 
the  8th  verse,  oafoua^,  the  lawless  one;  since  it  is  said  of  him  by  those, 
who,  in  their  public  writings,  profess  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
extent  of  his  authority,  that  he  is  subject  to  no  law,  that  by  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  he  can  make  right  wrong,  and  wrong  right,  and 
that  he  may  do  all  things  above  law,  without  law,  and  against  law> 
A  time  of  anarchy  was  the  season,  xai^oj,  for  the  revelation  of  such  a 
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man;  and  the  progress  of  just  notions  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
sovereigns  and  the  liberties  of  mankind  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
circumscribe  such  extravagant  claims. 

But  before  we  speak  of  his  destruction,  let  us  attend  to  the  intima- 
tion given  in  this  prophecy  of  the  acts,  by  which  this  "  mystery  of 
iniquity"  was  to  be  established.  The  apostle  mentions  two  ;  false 
miracles,  or  "all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders;"  and  what 
he  calls  "all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness."  One  of  the  marks, 
by  which  the  church  of  Rome  says  it  may  be  known  that  she  is  the 
true  church,  is  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Accordingly,  the 
legends  of  the  church  are  filled  with  wonderful  cures  performed  at 
the  shrines  of  the  saints  or  by  their  bones  and  relics;  and  with  stories 
more  marvellous  and  more  ridiculous,  than  any  of  those  which  we 
now  read  for  amusement.  In  a  superstitious  and  ignorant  age,  when 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  priests  to  deceive  the  people,  and  when  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  people  to  be  deceived,  exploits  which  appear  to 
us  palpable  and  gross  forgeries  were  received  without  examination  as 
real  and  great  miracles.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  instances,  the  forgery 
was  so  gross,  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  several  writers  in  the 
Romish  church  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
power  of  any  evil  spirit  was  exerted.  But  these  lying  wonders  are 
here  said  to  have  been  wrought  xa-t^  cvt^ynav  tov  latava,  because  Satan 
is  the  Father  of  lies;  and  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  in 
preparing  them  to  receive  and  to  retain  the  corruptions  of  the  truth, 
was  an  instrument  in  which  he  delighted,  by  which  he  had  held  a 
part  of  the  dominion  which  he  exercised  over  the  heathen  world,  and 
by  which,  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  he  kept  many  of  the 
followers  of  Christ  in  nearly  the  same  darkness,  idolatry,  and  slavery, 
which  formed  the  character  of  those  to  whom  the  true  God  had  never 
been  preached.  The  other  instrument  of  establishing  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  "man  of  sin"  is  styled  rtasrj  artatyj  T-rj^  aSvxMs :  an  expres- 
sion which  comprehends  all  the  false  doctrines,  and  delusive  promises, 
and  groundless  fears,  by  which  the  church  of  Rome  rules  over  the 
minds  of  its  votaries  ;  the  forgeries  of  books  ;  the  perversion  of  Scrip- 
ture; the  arts  of  captious  reasoning;  the  expectation  of  purgatory,  that 
invisible  fire  which  may  be  rendered  longer  or  shorter,  more  intense 
or  more  gentle,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope  ;  that  reliance 
upon  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  upon  the  powers  of  indulgence 
and  absolution  said  to  be  vested  in  the  church  of  Rome,  by  which 
men  are  accommodated  in  the  practice  of  iniquity,  and  relieved  from 
the  reproaches  of  conscience. 

The  effectual  preservative  against  the  influence  of  both,  these  in- 
struments is  the  "love  of  truth."  An  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  exposes  the  falsehood  of 
the  lying  wonders  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  detained  in  faith  and  love,  guards  us  against  "  all  the  deceiva- 
bleness of  unrighteousness."  But,  if  men  will  not  exercise  their  own 
understandings,  they  may  be  led  into  dangerous  errors,  and  may, 
finally,  fall  into  that  condemnation  from  which  the  holding  the  truth 
would  have  delivered  them.  The  apostle,  however,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning,  by  the  strong  expressions  which  he  has  sub- 
joined to  this  prophecy,  that  all  who  ever  believed  the  errors  ot 
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popery  are  certainly  damned.  So  uncharitable  a  sentiment  forms  no 
part  of  the  Protestant  faith.  We  believe  that  many  worthy,  pious 
men,  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  custom,  have  been  so  con- 
firmed in  doctrines,  which  we  know  to  be  erroneous,  that  they  were 
unable  to  extricate  themselves.  Yet  they  might  be  preserved  by  the 
grace  of  God  from  that  unrighteousness,  to  which  the  same  errors  led 
many  others  ;  and  there  might  be  in  their  breasts  a  "love  of  truth," 
although  the  thickness  of  the  surrounding  cloud  kept  them  in  dark- 
ness. The  condemnation  is  pronounced  against  those,  who  "received 
not  the  love  of-  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved,"  who  greedily 
embraced  error,  who  cherished  it  because  it  encouraged  them  in  sin, 
and  were  led  by  means  of  it,  to  a  security  and  an  excess  of  trans- 
gression. Whether  such  were  the  teachers  or  the  hearers  of  this  cor- 
rupt form  of  Christianity,  their  condemnation  is  just;  for  although  the 
guilt  of  those  wdio  lead  others  into  sin  is  most  heinous,  yet  no  man  is 
entitled  to  plead  his  being  misled,  as  an  excuse  for  the  perversion  of 
his  understanding,  or  the  corruption  of  his  life.  "  For  every  man 
shall  bear  his  own  burden." 

"  The  love  of  truth"  is  the  preservative  against  the  usurped  do- 
minion of  the  "  man  of  sin,"  and  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  will  prove  the  destruction  of  that  dominion.  For  as  the 
prophecies  of  the  great  apostasy,  in  Daniel  and  John,  speak  clearly 
of  better  times,  when  truth  and  righteousness  shall  flourish  upon 
earth ;  so  the  apostle  says,  "  Then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed, 
whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  "  The  spirit  or  breath 
of  his  mouth"  is  a  common  Scripture  expression  for  the  word  of  God. 
The  church  of  Rome  forbade  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures;  and 
it  was  the  ignorance  produced  by  this  prohibition  that  kept  the  world 
in  bondage.  But  Avhen  our  forefathers  presumed,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  to  open  the  Bible ;  when  it  was  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  all  countries,  and  was  everywhere  read  and  explained,  it 
shook  the  pillars  of  the  dominion  of  "  the  man  of  sin."  Many  parts 
of  the  Christian  world  were  soon  emancipated  from  subjection  to  him. 
The  temporal  power  which  he  had  assumed  over  Christian  princes 
and  states  was  almost  everywhere  resisted ;  and  even  in  those  coun- 
tries which  still  acknowledge  him  as  the  head  of  the  Christian  church, 
his  spiritual  pretensions  are  abated,  and  he  is  no  longer  the  object  of 
servile  dread.  And  we  are  thus  prepared  for  believing  what  the  apostle 
declares,  that  the  Lord, by  the  brightness  of  his  coming,by  some  striking 
interposition  of  Providence,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  shall 
refine  his  church  from  tliis  corruption,  and  leave  no  portion  of  the 
dross.  The  times  are  in  his  hand.  We  presume  not  to  say,  when  it 
shall  be,  or  what  are  the  steps  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  But 
we  wait  with  faith  and  hope  for  that  clear  explication  of  the  ob- 
scurest words  of  the  prophecy,  which  the  event  will  give  to  some  age 
of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  we  regard  the  diminution  of  both  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  emancipation  of  many  states  which  he  once 
held  in  subjection,  as  pledges  that  all  the  parts  of  the  prophecy  will, 
in  their  season,  be  accomplished. 

Barrow.     MeJe.     Warburton.    Newton.     Kurd.    Halifax.    Bagot.    Macknight  on  the 
Epistles. 
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EPISCOPACY    AND    PRESBYTERY. 


The  jurisdiction  and  supremacy  of  the  Pope  never  was  acknow- 
ledged by  what  is  called  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  i.  e.  by  large 
bodies  of  Christians  inhabiting  the  Eastern  part  of  Europe,  and  a 
great  part  of  Asia,  or  by  those  Christians  that  are  found  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Africa  ;  and  the  era  of  the  Reformation  separated  a  consider- 
able part  of  what  had  been  called  the  Latin  or  Western  church  from 
the  communion  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  Protestants,  although 
they  united  in  combating  that  description  of  church  government, 
which  is  given  either  by  the  Papists  or  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  did 
not  agree  as  to  what  was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Minuter 
shades  of  difference  in  the  external  polity  and  visible  form  of  Pro- 
.testant  churches  may  be  overlooked.  But  there  are  two  general 
systems  of  church  government  that  obtain  amongst  Protestants,  which 
are,  in  many  respects,opposed  to  one  another.  We  are  accustomed 
to  express  the  points  of  diflerence  in  one  word,  by  calling  some  Pro- 
testant churches  Episcopal,  and  others  Presbyterian  ;  and  these  two 
systems  form  an  interesting  object  in  Great  Britain,  because  the  one 
is  established  by  law  in  England,  the  other  in  Scotland. 

The  Episcopal  form  of  church  government  professes  to  find  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles  the  model  upon  which  it  is  framed.  While  our 
Lord  remained  upon  earth,  he  acted  as  the  immediate  governor  of  his 
church.  Having  himself  called  the  apostles,  he  kept  them  constantly 
about  his  person,  except  at  one  time,  when  he  sent  them  forth  upon  a 
short  progress  through  the  cities  of  Judea,  and  gave  them  particular 
directions  how  they  should  conduct  themselves.  The  seventy  disci- 
ples, whom  he  sent  forth  at  another  time,  are  never  mentioned  again 
in  the  New  Testament.  But  the  apostles  received  from  him  many 
intimations  that  their  office  was  to  continue  after  his  departure  ;  and 
as  one  great  object  of  his  ministry  was  to  qualify  them  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  office,  so  in  the  interval  between  his  resurrection  and  his 
ascension,  he  explained  to  them  the  duties  of  it,  and  he  invested 
them  with  the  authority  which  the  discharge  of  those  duties  implied. 
"  Go,"  said  he,  "  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them,  teach- 
ing them ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

Soon  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  his  apostles  received  those  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  which  his  promise  had  given  them  assurance ;  and 
immediately  they  began  to  execute  their  commission,  not  only  as  the 
witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  teachers  of  his  religion,  but  as 
the  rulers  of  that  society  which  was  gathered  by  their  preaching.  In 
Acts  vi.  we  find  the  apostles  ordering  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  to 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.     John  xx.  11,  22. 
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"  look  out  seven  men  of  honest  report,"  who  might  take  charge  of  the 
daily  ministrations  to  the  poor,  and  to  bring  the  men  so  chosen  to 
them,  that  "  we,"  said  the  apostles,  "may  appoint  them  over  this 
business."  The  men  accordingly  were  "  set  before  the  apostles  ;  and 
when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them."  Here  are 
the  a'postles  ordaining  deacons.  Afterwards  Ave  find  Paul,  in  his  pro- 
gress through  Asia  Minor,  ordaining  in  every  church  elders,  ft^taSvts- 
^ovi ;  the  name  properly  expressive  of  age  being  transferred,  after  the 
practice  of  the  Jews,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  ecclesiastical  rulers.* 
The  men  thus  ordahied  by  Paul  appear  from  the  book  of  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  to  have  been  teachers,  pastors,  overseers  of  the  flock  of 
Christ ;  and  to  Timothy,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  word,  Paul  speaks 
of  "the  gift  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands."t  Over 
the  persons  to  whom  he  thus  conveyed  the  oflice  of  teaching  he  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction  ;  for  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  to  the  elders  of  the  church 
to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  and  there  in  a  long  discourse  gave  them  a 
solemn  charge  ;J:  and  to  Timothy  and  Titus  he  wrote  epistles  in  the 
style  of  a  superior. 

As  Paul  unquestionably  conceived  that  there  belonged  to  him  as  an 
apostle  an  authority  over  other  office-bearers  of  the  church,  so  his 
Epistles  contain  two  examples  of  a  delegation  of  that  authority.  He 
not  only  directs  Timothy,  whom  he  had  besought  to  abide  at  Ephe- 
sus, how  to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God  as  a  minister,  but  he 
sets  him  over  other  ministers.  He  empowers  him  to  ordain  men  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  "  The  things  that  thou  hast 
heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful 
men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  He  gives  them  direc- 
tions about  the  ordination  of  bishops  and  deacons:  he  places  both 
these  kinds  of  office-bearers  in  Ephesus  under  his  inspection,  instract- 
ing  him  in  what  manner  to  receive  an  accusation  against  an  elder 
who  laboured  in  word  and  doctrine  ;  and  he  commands  him  to  charge 
some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine  but  the  form  of  sound  words. 
In  like  manner,  he  says  to  Titus,  i.  5,  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in 
Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting, 
and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee."  He 
describes  to  Titus  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop  or  elder,  making  him 
the  judge  how  far  any  person  in  Crete  was  possessed  of  those  qualifi- 
cations :  he  gives  him  authority  over  all  orders  of  Christians  there, 
and  he  empowers  him  to  reject  heretics. 

Here,  then,  is  that  apostle,  with  whose  actions  we  are  best  ac 
quainted,  seemingly  aware  that  there  would  be  continual  occasion  in 
the  Christian  church  for  the  exercise  of  that  authority  over  pastors 
and  teachers,  which  the  apostles  had  derived  from  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
and  by  these  two  examples  of  a  delegation  given  during  his  lifetime, 
preparing  the  world  for  beholding  that  authority  exercised  by  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  in  all  ages. 

Accordingly  the  earliest  Christian  writers  tell  us  that  the  apostles 
to  prevent  contention,  appointed  bisliops  and  deacons ;  giving  orders 
too,  that  upon  their  death,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  in  their 
ministry.     We  are  told  that  the  other  apostles  constituted  their  first 

*  Acts  xiv.  23,  f  2  Tim.  i.  6.  t  Acts  xx.  17—35. 
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fruits,  i.  e.  their  first  disciples,  after  they  had  proved  them  by  the 
Spirit,  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  were  to  believe;  and  that 
the  apostle  John,  who  survived  the  rest,  after  returning  from  Patrnos, 
tire  place  of  his  banishment,  went  about  the  neighbouring  nations, 
ordaining  bishops,  establishing  whole  churches,  and  setting  apart  par- 
ticular persons  for  the  ministry,  as  they  were  pointed  out  to  him  by 
the  Spirit.  As  bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  times,  so  eccle- 
siastical history  records  the  succession. of  "bishops  through  many  ages; 
and  even  during  the  first  three  centuries,  before  Christianity  was  in- 
corporated with  the  state,  every  city,  where  the  multitude  of  Chris- 
tians required  a  number  of  pastors  to  perform  the  stated  offices,  pre- 
sents to  us,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  contemporary  writers,  an 
appearance  very  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  apostle  James  seems  to  have  resided 
in  that  city.  But  there  is  also  mention  of  the  elders  of  the  church, 
who,  according  to  the  Scripture  representation  of  elders,  must  have 
discharged  the  ministerial  office,  but  over  whom  the  apostle  James 
presided.  So  in  Carthage,  where  Cyprian  was  bishop,  and  in  every 
other  Christian  city  of  which  we  have  particular  accounts,  there  was 
a  college  of  presbyters ;  and  there  was  one  person  who  had  not  only 
precedency,  but  jurisdiction  and  authority  over  the  rest.  They  were 
his  council  in  matters  relating  to  the  church,  and  they  were  quahfied 
to  preach,  to  baptize,  and  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper ;  but  they 
could  do  nothing  without  his  permission  and  authority.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  Christian  antiquity,  ti^  sTtiaxortoj,  ^im  fxscxjjcna.  The  one  bishop 
had  the  care  of  all  the  Christians,  who,  although  they  met  in  separate 
congregations,  constituted  one  church  ;  and  he  had  the  inspection  of 
the  pastors,  who,  having  received  ordination  from  the  bishop,  offi- 
ciated in  the  separate  congregations,  performed  the  several  parts  of 
duty  which  he  prescribed  to  them,  and  were  accountable  to  him  for 
their  conduct. 

In  continuation  of  this  primitive  institution  we  find  episcopacy  in 
all  concerns  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Until  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion there  were  in  every  Christian  states  persons  with  the  name,  the 
rank,  and  the  authority  of  bishops;  and  the  existence  of  such  persons 
was  not  considered  as  an  innovation,  but  as  an  establishment,  which, 
by  means  of  catalogues  preserved  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

Upon  the  principles  which  have  now  been  stated  it  is  understood, 
according  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  government,  that  there  is  in  the 
church  a  superior  order  of  office-bearers,  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  possess  in  their  own  persons  the  right  of  ordination  and 
jurisdiction,  and  who  are  called  frtwxorfoi,  as  being  the  overseers  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  clergy  ;  and  an  inferior  order  of 
ministers,  called  presbyters,  the  literal  translation  of  the  word  rt^fo(?i.rf^oi, 
which  is  rendered  in  our  English  Bibles  elders,  persons  who  receive, 
from  the  ordination  of  the  bishop,  power  to  preach  and  to  administer 
the  sacraments,  who  are  set  over  the  people,  but  are  themselves  un- 
der tiie  government  of  the  bishop,  and  have  no  right  to  convey  to 
others  the  sacred  office,  which  he  gives  them  authority  to  exercise 
under  him.  According  to  a  phrase  used  by  Charles  I.,  who  was  by 
no  means  an  unlearned  defender  of  that  form  of  government  to  which 
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he  was  a  martyr,  the  presbyters  are  episcopi  gregis  ;  but  the  bishops 
are  episcopi  gregis  et  pastorum. 

In  what  manner  bishops  of  a  province  or  nation  are  associated 
amongst  themselves,  and  what  degree  of  subordination  subsists  be- 
tween them  and  their  metropohtans  or  archbishops,  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  a  matter  of  civil  regulation,  depending  upon  mutual 
agreement,  or  upon  national  establishment.  But  the  authority  of  a 
bishop  within  his  own  diocese,  the  word  employed  to  denote  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  committed  to  his  care,  his  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
Christians  that  live  in  it,  and  his  superintendence  of  the  clergy  that 
officiate  there,  is  conceived  to  be  a  right  conveyed  to  him  by  succes- 
sion from  the  apostles,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  may  be  supported 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  but  which  is  itself  founded  upon  the  word  of 
God,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  ancient  and  uninterrupted  practice  of  the 
Christian  church. 

The  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  professes,  like  the 
Episcopal,  to  find,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  model  upon  which 
it  is  framed. 

In  order  to  perceive  how  two  opposite  forms  can  claim  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  origin,  the  point  at  which  they  separate  must  be 
carefully  marked.  Both  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  agree,  that 
amongst  the  various  powers  committed  to  the  apostles  there  was  an 
authority  vested  in  them,  as  the  governors  of  the  church,  to  exercise 
the  most  ample  inspection  and  jurisdiction  over  those  whom  they  or- 
dained, as  well  as  over  the  Christian  people :  and  both  agree  that 
there  are  instances  in  Scripture  of  a  delegation  of  some  part  at  least 
of  this  governing  power.  But  they  differ  as  to  the  description  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  delegation  was  made.  Timothy  and  Titus, 
who,  by  the  directions  contained  in  the  Epistles  addressed  to  them, 
were  unquestionably  constituted  Episcopi  et  pastorum.  et  gregis, 
are  accounted  by  the  Episcopalians,  the  stated  bishops  of  Epheaus 
and  Crete,  office-bearers  of  the  same  order  with  the  succession  of 
bishops  in  other  ages. 

According  to  the  Presbyterians,  Timothy  and  Titus  were  extmor- 
dinary  office-bearers  suited  to  the  infant  state  of  the  Christian  church, 
who  are  called  in  the  New  Testament  evangelists,  and  whose  office 
is  thus  described  in  the  fourth  century  by  Eusebius.  "  They,  laying 
only  the  foundation  of  the  faith  in  places  which  had  not  heard  the 
Gospel,  and  appointing  other  pastors  to  whom  they  delivered  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  new  plants,  passed  on  themselves  to  other  countries 
and  nations." 

Tlie  proof  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  of  the  order  of  evangelists 
is  of  this  kind.  Timothy  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  as 
an  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  different  journeys.  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  i 
3,  that  he  had  besought  him  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  which  implies 
that  this  was  not  his  fixed  station,  where  a  sense  of  duty  called  him 
to  reside,  but  a  place,  where  the  prospect  of  his  doing  some  special 
service  rendered  a  temporary  stay  expedient.  In  2  Tim,  iv.  5,  Timo- 
thy is  called  an  evangelist, f^yo>'  rtou^TOf  svar/ysuatov.  Paul  appoints  him, 
2  Tim.  iv.  9,  21,  to  come  to  him  at  Rome,  from  whence  the  second 
Epistle  was  written,  and  to  come  before  winter ;  which  implies  that 
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he  was  not  soon  to  return  to  Ephesus.  From  these  circumstances 
it  appears  probable,  that,  although  in  the  postscript  of  the  second 
Epistle,  which,  being  no  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  is  of  no  autho- 
rity, Timothy  is  styled  the  first  Bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Ephesians, 
and  although  those  who  have  made  catalogues  of  bishops,  begin  the 
succession  at  Ephesus  with  this  respectable  name,  yet  Timothy  was 
not  a  stated  office-bearer  in  that  church ;  but  a  person  whom  Paul, 
from  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  zeal  and  his  talents,  sent  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  himself  had  resided  two  years,  and  had  ordained 
elders.  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  our  being  able  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances,  which  made  it  proper  to  send  such  a  person 
as  Timothy  with  an  extraordinary  character  to  Ephesus.  In  the 
solemn  charge  which  Paul  addressed  to  the  elders  of  that  church, 
when  he  summoned  them  to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  there  are  these 
words.  Acts  xx.  29,  30  ;  "For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing 
shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock. 
Also  of  your  ownselves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to 
draw  away  disciples  after  them.  Therefore  watch."  As  this  warn- 
ing suggests  that  there  might  be  much  expediency  in  sending  an  ex- 
traordinary teacher  to  Ephesus,  so  we  are  told  by  some  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers,  that  Timothy  was  left  at  Ephesus  in  order  to  oppose 
Judaizing  teachers ;  and  many  parts  of  the  Epistles  show,  that  the 
arts  of  the  false  teachers  at  Ephesus  had  seduced  some,  and  that  the 
nature  of  their  teaching  implied  such  a  display  of  learning,  and  such 
a  perversion  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  required  an  able  and  skilful  an- 
tagonist. 

Titus  is  styled,  in  the  postscript  of  the  epistle  addressed  to  him, 
Bishop  of  the  church  of  Cretians.  But  the  postscripts  of  the  epistles 
are  known  to  be  of  no  authority,  being  the  additions  of  a  later  age  ; 
and  it  appears  from  two  circumstances,  that  Titus  was  an  evangelist, 
and  not,  as  the  postscript  bears,  Bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Cretians, 
or  a  stated  office-bearer  in  that  church.  1.  From  the  account  given 
of  his  being  left  there.  Titus  i.  5.  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in 
Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting, 
and  ordain  elders  in  every  city ;"  which,  according  to  the  description 
that  we  find  in  Eusebius,  is  the  very  work  of  an  evangelist.  2.  From 
a  direction  given  him,  Titus  iii.  12.  "When  I  shall  send  Artemas 
unto  thee,  or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  to  come  unto  me  to  Nicopolis :  for 
I  have  determined  there  to  winter."  Nicopolis  was  a  town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, or  in  Epirus.  Whichever  of  the  two  we  understand  it  to  be, 
Titus  had  to  sail  from  Crete  the  whole  length  of  the  Mare  Aegeum, 
in  those  days  a  very  difficult  navigation,  before  he  could  reach  the 
apostle.  The  direction,  therefore,  seems  to  imply  that  the  work  as- 
signed him  in  the  first  chapter  was  temporary.  When  it  was  finished, 
he  was  to  rejoin  the  apostle,  that  he  might  be  sent  elsewhere  ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  which  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  one  of  the  last  of  Paul's  epistles,  and  was  certainly 
written  after  Titus  had  left  Crete,  it  is  said  "  Titus  is  departed  unto 
Dalmatia." 

If  these  are  arguments  sufficient  to  prove  that  Timothy  and  Titus 
were  extraordinary  office-bearers,  suited  to  the  infant  state  of  the 
Christian  church,  then  these  two  mstances,  of  a  delegation  of  the 
63  5  B 
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apostolical  powers  of  inspection  and  government,  are  no  proof  that 
such  delegation  to  single  persons  ought  to  be  continued,  or  that  the 
apostles  intended  it  should  remain  in  the  Christian  church.  But,  if 
the  support  which  the  episcopal  form  of  government  derives  from  the 
powers  committed  to  Timothy  and  Titus  be  withdrawn,  the  Presby- 
terians contend,  that  the  Scriptures  furnish  no  unequivocal  instance 
of  inspection  over  pastors  being  exercised  by  any  office-bearer  infe- 
rior to  an  apostle ;  and  they  think  they  are  able  to  prove  that  the 
distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters  has  no  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture. Even  after  they  prove  this  point,  they  have  still  to  combat  the 
arguments,  which  the  Episcopalians  derive  from  the  universal  estab- 
lishment of  Episcopacy,  and  from  the  succession  of  bishops  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  These,  however,  are  matters  of  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  first  thing  incumbent  upon  those,  who  contend  that 
Episcopal  government  does  not  come  to  us  recommended  by  apos- 
tolical authority,  is  to  show,  that  presbyters  are  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment put  upon  a  level  with  bishops,  and  are  there  invested  with  those 
powers  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction,  which,  according  to  the  Epis- 
copal form  of  government,  belong  exclusively  to  the  higher  order  of 
office-bearers.  The  amount  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Presbyterians 
upon  this  fundamental  point  may  be  thus  stated. 

They  begin  their  argument  with  distinguishing  carefully  between 
those  extraordinary  powers,  which  exalt  the  apostles  of  Jesus  above 
all  other  office-bearers  in  his  church,  and  those  ordinary  functions  im- 
plied in  their  office  as  teachers,  which  are  in  all  ages  necessary  for  the 
edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  universal  commission,  which 
they  received  from  their  Master,  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
could  not  be  permanent  as  to  the  extent  of  it,  because  it  was  their 
practice  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  and  because  the  course  of  hu- 
man affairs  required  that,  after  Christianity  was  established,  the 
teachers  of  it  should  officiate  in  a  particular  place.  The  infallible 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  under  which  the  apostles  acted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  universal  commission,  was  not  promised,  in  the  same 
measure,  to  succeeding  teachers.  But  being,  in  their  case,  vouched 
by  the  power  of  working  miracles,  it  directed  the  Christians  of  their 
days  to  submit  implicitly  to  their  injunctions  and  directions  ;  it  placed 
their  words  upon  a  footing  with  the  words  of  their  Master ;  and  it 
warrants  the  Christian  world,  in  all  ages,  to  receive  with  entire  con- 
fidence that  system  of  faith  and  morality,  which  they  were  authorised 
to  deliver  in  his  name.  But,  as  all  Protestants  hold  that  this  system 
was  completed  when  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed,  and  that 
neither  individuals,  nor  any  body  of  men,  have  authority  to  add  any 
new  articles  of  faith,  it  is  admitted  by  them  that  a  great  part  of  the 
apostolical  powers  ceased  with  those  to  whom  Jesus  first  committed 
them  :  and,  therefore,  the  Presbyterians  cannot  appear  to  contradict 
the  analogy  of  faith,  when  they  rank  amongst  the  extraordinary 
powers,  which  were  to  cease  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  that  su- 
preme right  of  inspection  and  government  over  Christian  pastors, 
which  was  implied  in  their  universal  commission,  and  in  their  hands 
was  not  liable  to  abuse.  Amongst  the  ordinary  functions  belonging 
to  their  office  as  teachers,  which  were  to  remain  always  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  are  to  be  ranked,  not  only  preaching  the  word  and  dis- 
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pensing  the  sacraments,  but  also  that  rule  and  government  over 
Christians  as  such,  which  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a 
society ;  and  the  Presbyterians  co/itend,  that  the  right  of  exercising 
all  these  ordinary  functions  was  conveyed  by  the  apostles  to  ^gtoSDrfgoi, 
whom  they  ordained.  In  order  to  prove  that  none  of  those  ordinary 
functions  were  reserved,  as  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  a  higher 
class  of  office-bearers,  but  that  the  Presbyters  derived,  from  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  apostles,  a  right  to  govern  the  church  as  well  as  to 
preach  and  to  dispense  the  sacraments,  the  Presbyterians  are  accus- 
tomed to  dwell  upon  this  incontrovertible  proposition,  that  the  two 
names  smaxoTtoi  and  Tx^scevte^oi  are  used  by  the  apostles  promiscuously ; 
from  whence  this  inference  seems  clearly  to  follow,  that  a  distinction 
between  frticxortoc  and  7i€;ia6v(t^oi^  as  if  they  denoted  different  classes  of 
office-bearers,  is  a  distinction  unknown  to  the  New  Testament.  When 
the  apostle  Paul  sent  for  the  elders  of  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Mile- 
tus, although  they  are  called  fovi  7t^so8vte^ovi-(t;iixx-Kr,aiai,  he  thus  ad- 
dresses them.  Acts  XX.  28,  rt^oaixi'^s  ow  laDroij,  xai  Tiavtt'  T'9  rCoifiviCfi,  tv  y  iftas 
TO  r(v(v^i()itoayi,ov  sdsto  frtioxortoi'j,  Tioi^aiviov  tr}vsxx'Kyj<iuii,v  ■(ov  Qsov.  Here  the  rt^ta6vti^oi, 

are  called  frtioxortoi,,  and  are  addressed  as  having  the  government  of  the 
church.  Paul  says  to  Titus,  "  I  left  thee  in  Crete  Iva  xataatyiaris  xata 
Ttouv  Tt^eaSvtc^ovi."  He  mcutions  some  qualifications  which  ought  to 
be  required  in  them;  and  he  adds  as  a  reason  for  requiring  such 
qualifications,  5?t  ya^tov  cTnaxonov  aviyxxyitov  eivM ;  intimating  that  the  two 
names  were  convertible.     The  epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  addressed 

rtacrt  rotj  ayiotj  iv  'K^iatcfi   IfjSov,  I'oij  ovcJti'   sv  ^iXtrtrtotj,  aw  frtKTxortotj  xav  fitaxoi'oi.s  : 

the  natural  interpretation  of  which  is,  that  these  trtoaxonoo  resided  at 
Philippi  in  connexion  with  the  Christians  of  that  church ;  and  that 
as  there  is  no  mention  of  Ti^saevtt^oi  in  the  address,  the  same  persons 
whom  the  Avriters  of  the  New  Testament,  in  speaking  of  other 
churches,  call  7t^ea6vtegov,  are  here  termed  irtiaxortoi.  Lastly,  as  Ti^eaSvts^oi. 
are  thus  called  iTH.cxortoi^  so  the  apostles,  the  highest  office-bearers  in 
the  church,  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  take  the  name  ftpsaevtc^oi.. 
John  begins  his  second  and  third  epistles  with  the  words  o  Tt^caevtf^ou 
— and  Peter  thus  writes  to  the  Christians  whom  he  addresses,  1  Pet. 
V.  1  ;  "  The  elders  which  are  among  you,  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an 
elder.  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  over 
sight  thereof.  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  glory."  Here  are  powers  of  government  com- 
mitted to  rt^sr)6v(e^oi.  The  apostle,  by  calling  himself  oviWrt^En&vTf^oj,  seems 
to  intimate  that  they  possessed  all  the  authority  in  the  Christian 
church,  which  was  to  remain  after  the  death  of  the  apostles ;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  a^,^trtot^>;v  appears  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the 
rt^foft.Tf^ct  being  accountable  to  any  individual  teacher,  after  the  apos- 
tles ceased  to  represent  the  authority  of  the  chief  Shepherd  upon 
earth. 

The  Presbyterians  say  further,  that  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
New  Testament,  that  rt^fnffDT'f^at,  having  received,  by  ordination  from 
the  apostles,  the  right  of  governing  the  church,  had  also  the  right 
of  conveying  to  others,  by  ordination,  all  the  powers  with  which  they 
had  been  invested.  This  appears,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are 
not  prohibited  from  so  doing.  For  since  it  was  the  intention  of  Christ, 
that  there  should  be  a  succession  of  office-bearers  having  rule  in  his 
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church,  and  since  the  natural  method  of  continuing  this  succession  is 
through  those  who  have  been  themselves  invested  with  the  character, 
nothing  less  than  an  express  inhibition  can  satisfy  us  that  the  rt^iaSvrs^oi. 
the  first  office-bearers  whom  the  apostles  ordained,  were  restrained 
from  ordaining  others.  But  there  neither  is  any  such  inliibition, 
nor  is  it  possible  there  can  be ;  because  the  names  eniaxoTroi  and 
n^ssSvti^oi.,  being  used  in  the  New  Testament  promiscuously,  even 
although  there  were  any  passages,  as  there  are  none,  investing 
trtiaxoTtoi  with  the  right  of  ordination,  still  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
those,  who  in  other  places  are  called  ft^eaSv-ti^oi,,  were  not  included 
under  this  name.  But,  in  the  second  place,  that  ji^iaSvrt^ot,  were  not 
excluded  from  the  right  of  ordination,  is  made  manifest  by  what  the 
apostle  says  of  Timothy.  For,  as  if  to  show  that  the  office  of 
rt^BoSvui^ot,  was  not  degraded  by  the  temporary  authority,  which  we 
understand  to  have  been  conveyed  to  this  extraordinary  officer,  we 
are  told  that  they  had  a  part  in  his  ordination.     The  apostle  indeed 

speaks,  2   Tim.  i.  6,  of  X<'^<''^f^  I'ov  @tov,  6  eunv  iv  aoi,  Sm  ttji  irtiOean^i  tuiv  xet,^'^^' 

fiov.  But  he  speaks,  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  of  the  same  aro^ta/ua,  u  ihodri  aoi  hia 
Tt^ofrjtsMi,  jxita,  frttSftfftoj  rcov  x^<-c,^v  '^ov  rt^ftf(?ur£giov.  So  that  the  apostle,  who 
had  ordained  many  elders  before  he  met  with  Timothy,  appears  to 
have  called  their  assistance  in  the  ordination  of  this  person ;  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  apostolical  acknowledgment  of  what  we  found 
to  be  implied  in  the  nature  of  their  office,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
ordain. 

Although  this  train  of  reasoning,  employed  by  the  Presbyterians, 
should  be  understood  to  prove  that  the  distinction  between  the  order 
of  bishops  and  the  order  of  presbyters,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Episcopal  form  of  government,  is  unknown  to  the  New  Testament, 
yet  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  distinction  has  obtained  in  the 
Christian  church  ever  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  it  might  appear 
to  derive,  from  this  early  and  uniform  practice,  a  sanction  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  express  appointment  of  Scripture.  For  it  might  be 
argued,  that  although  the  apostles  had  not  unequivocally  declared 
this  distinction  in  their  writings,  the  fact  unquestionably  proved  that 
they  had  established  it  in  the  churches  which  they  planted,  and 
that  from  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  their  minds, 
there  was  diffused  an  universal  impression  that  they  intended  it  should 
be  continual.  In  this  manner,  the  Episcopal  form  of  government 
would  seem  to  stand  nearly  upon  the  same  ground  with  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day.  There  is  no  commandment  in  the  New 
Testament  appointing  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  from  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  to  the  first;  and  the  instances  of  the  apostles  meeting 
for  public  worship,  upon  the  first  day,  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  had  laid  aside  the 
practice  of  attending  public  worship,  as  our  Lord  did,  on  the  seventh 
day,  or  that  they  meant  the  first  day  to  be  always  kept  holy.  But 
when  we  conjoin  with  those  instances,  the  primitive,  universal,  and 
uninterrupted  practice  of  the  Christian  world ;  when  we  gather  from 
the  first  Christian  writers,  from  heathens,  and  from  every  kind  of 
authentic  evidence,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  everywhere  agreed  in 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  amidst  their  differences  upon  almost 
every  other  point,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  change  was  made  by  an 
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authority  which  all  Christians  recognised.  Episcopal  writers  are 
accustomed,  in  the  course  of  their  argument,  to  refer  to  this  as  a 
parallel  case ;  and  affirming  that  there  is  the  same  evidence  of  an 
apostolical  appointment,  in  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, as  in  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  they  conclude  that  the  alleged 
ambiguity  in  those  passages  of  Scripture,  where  they  think  this  dis- 
tinction may  be  found,  is  completely  removed,  when  we  interpret 
theui  in  the  legitimate  manner,  by  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church 
ever  since  those  passages  were  written. 

This  mode  of  arguing  is  very  plausible ;  but  when  thoroughly  can- 
vassed, it  affords  a  more  uncertain  support  to  the  apostolical  institu- 
tion of  Episcopacy  than  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  give. —  You  will  be 
sensible  of  this,  by  attending  to  the  three  following  circumstances. 

1.  There  is  no  authentic  catalogue  of  the  names  of  those  who  were 
bishops,  for  many  of  the  ages  immediately  following  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  The  persecution  to  which  the  early  Christians  were  exposed, 
the  small ness  of  their  numbers  in  many  of  the  places  where  they 
assembled,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  hold 
their  meetings,  did  not  admit  of  records  regularly  kept,  and  trans- 
mitted in  a  state  of  preservation  to  distant  ages,  Of  the  succession 
in  many  churches,  during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  we  know 
nothing:  and  even  with  regard  to  those,  which,  either  from  their 
being  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  from  the  celebrity  of  the  cities  where 
they  were  planted,  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
there  is  the  greatest  intricacy,  and  contradiction,  and  doubtful  con- 
jecture in  the  attempts  to  ascertain  the  succession  of  their  teachers. 
These  attempts  could  not  be  conducted  with  much  probability  of 
success,  till  after  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
empire.  We  meet  with  an  example  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Eusebius.  He  was  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  a  man  of  great  influence 
at  the  court  of  Constantine.  Yet  even  with  all  his  solicitude  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  and  all  the  means  of  information  which  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  command,  he  begins  his  catalogue  with  declaring,  that 
"  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  were  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  that 
were  appointed  to  feed  the  churches  which  they  planted,  excepting 
only  those  whom  we  may  learn  from  the  writings  of  Paul."*  It  is 
manifest,  that  an  argument  founded  upon  the  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion from  the  days  of  the  apostles  is  very  much  weakened,  when, 
upon  tracing  back  this  succession,  we  find  an  unavoidable,  and  an 
acknowledged  uncertainty,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  argument  to  know  exactly  what  was  done. 

2.  This  deficiency  of  catalogues  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  manner 
in  which  ancient  writers  speak  of  what  the  apostles  did.  Although 
the  names  were  lost,  there  might  be  so  clear  a  description  of  the 
powers  of  the  different  offices,  as  would  decide  the  controversy.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  same  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word  bishop,  which  we  remark  in  Scripture,  pervades  the  testi- 
mony which  the  earliest  Christian  writers  bear  to  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy.  Thus  when  Clemens,  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers, 
who  wrote  in  the  first  century  an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says  in  a 

•  Hist.  Ecclea.  iii.  4. 
63* 
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passage  already  referred  to,  "  the  apostles  preached  through  cities 
and  countries,  appointing  their  first  disciples,  after  having  proved 
them  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  (rtiaxoTtovi;  xai  Siascw'ovg  tc^v  ui'/Jiuovruiv  rtmtfvtLv,  and 
left  them  directions  that,  after  their  death,  other  approved  men  should 
succeed  in  their  ministry."  here  is  evidence  of  a  succession  of  teachers, 
but  no  evidence  that  any  of  those  teachers  possessed  the  powers 
which  are  conceived  to  distinguish  those,  whom  we  now  call  bishops, 
from  presbyters."*  For  Clemens  uses  a  word  which  in  Scripture  is 
applied  to  all  Christian  teachers ;  and  by  the  omission  of  n^ioSvtf^oi 
in  this  early  enumeration  of  office-bearers,  he  seems  to  consider 
tTiiaxoHoi,  and  Tt^taevti^oi  as  equivalent.  Other  ancient  writers,  too,  in 
those  very  passages  which  have  been  quoted  as  their  testimony  to 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops,  are  found,  upon  a  critical  at- 
tention to  their  words,  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  succession  of 
apostolical  doctrine  conveyed  through  the  men,  whom  the  apostles 
appointed  to  teach  it,  whether  those  men  are  called  irtioxonoi  or  n^iaSu- 

3.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  this  point  of  apostolical  succession,  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  we  have  no  reason  to  presume,  that  in  all  the 
places  where  the  apostles  preached,  they  observed  one  fixed  course 
of  settling  church  government.  The  book  of  Acts,  after  the  conver- 
sion of  the  apostle  Paul,  is  chiefly  a  history  of  his  journeyings ;  and 
by  comparing  incidental  passages  of  that  book,  with  the  information 
which  may  be  collected  from  his  epistles,  we  are  enabled  to  forai  a 
conception  of  the  plan  of  government  which  he  established  in  some 
churches  ;  or  rather  different  systems  with  regard  to  that  plan  have 
been  built  upon  his  words.  But  we  have  no  means  of  following  him 
in  a  great  part  of  his  progress ;  and  of  what  was  done  by  the  other 
apostles,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  universal  commission,  visited 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  Scripture  gives  little  information,  and 
ancient  writers  speak  very  generally  and  uncertainly.  Our  know- 
ledge, therefore,  extends  to  only  a  part  of  the  practice  of  one  apostle. 
But  it  is  a  conclusion  which  the  premises  by  no  means  warrant,  that 
what  was  done  by  one  apostle  in  planting  some  churches,  was  done 
by  every  other  apostle  in  planting  all  churches.  The  presump- 
tion rather  is,  that  the  apostles  would  accommodate  establishments 
to  circumstances,  to  the  numbers  whom  they  had  converted,  or 
the  numbers  of  future  converts  whom  the  largeness  of  the  city  or  the 
situation  of  the  country  might  lead  them  to  expect ;  and  that  they 
would  leave  many  things  to  be  settled  as  the  future  occasions  of  the 
church  might  require.  This  is  so  agreeable  to  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  to  the  shortness  of  the  stay  which  the  apostles  could  afford  to 
make  in  most  places,  and  to  the  general  and  prudential  directions 
contained  in  the  Episdes  of  Paul,  that  although  we  had  no  particular 
authority  for  it,  a  candid  inquirer  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  it 
must  have  happened.  But  the  fact  is,  that  some  other  writers  say 
nearly  the  same  thing,  and  Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  the  fourth  centurj'-, 
gives  precisely  this  account  of  the  matter.  The  apostles,  he  states, 
were  not  able  to  settle  all  things  at  once.  But  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  believers,  and  the  qualifications  for  the  different  offices  which 

*  King  on  Prim.  Church,  iv,  3. 
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those  whom  they  found  appeared  to  possess,  they  appointed  in  some 
places  only  a  bishop  and  deacons,  in  others,  presbyters  and  deacons ; 
in  others,  a  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  and  this,  says  Epipha- 
niiis,  accounts  for  the  variety  in  the  addresses  used  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistles,  as  he  wrote  according  to  the  present  state  of  things  before 
the  church  had  received  all  its  offices.* 

As  far  as  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  is  of  any  weight,  this  state- 
ment contradicts  the  opinion  of  an  universal  establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy by  the  apostles,  and  a  continued  succession  of  bishops  from 
their  days.  But  it  will  occur  to  you,  that  he  seems  to  represent  the 
Episcopal  form  of  government  as  the  completion  of  that  plan  which 
they  began,  and  which  they  would  have  completed  themselves,  if  cir- 
cumstances had  permitted.  Here,  then,  is  a  strong  ground  to  which 
the  defenders  of  that  form  may  betake  themselves,  after  all  that  has 
been  said.  For  allowing,  what  they  do  not  allow,  that  in  Scripture 
there  is  no  evidence  of  an  intention  to  establish  a  permanent  distinc- 
tion between  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  allowing  that  there  is  a 
chasm  of  many  years  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  in  which  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  succession  of  persons  having  those  peculiar  powers 
which  are  ascribed  to  bishops,  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church  presents  to  every  observer  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  called  Episcopal.  There  may  have  been,  from  vari- 
ous local  causes,  instances  of  church  government  being  conducted  for 
many  years  without  bishops  ;  and  it  may  be  true,  that  some  nations, 
as  has  been  affirmed  with  regard  to  Scotland  in  early  times,  had  no 
Christian  teachers  bearing  that  name.  But  these  partial  interruptions 
or  irregularities  are  overlooked  by  one  who  attends  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  Christendom.  For,  although  in  Scripture,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  bishops  and  presbyters  may  be  con- 
founded, yet,  in  the  second  century,  the  name  bishops  appears  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  an  order  of  men,  who  had  a  priority  in  rank 
above  other  Christian  teachers ;  and  from  the  second  century  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  unquestionable  that  this  order  of  men 
continued  to  exist  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  was 
acknowledged  to  possess  the  right  of  exercising  peculiar  powers,  and 
was  looked  up  to  with  respect,  and  a  degree  of  submission,  by  both 
clergy  and  laity.  Now,  this  general  consent  of  the  Christian  church 
seems  to  afford  convincing  evidence,  that  the  distinction  between 
bishops  and  presbyters,  if  not  founded  in  Scripture  or  apostolical  ap- 
pointment, was  a  continuation  of  that  establishment  which  the  apos- 
tles began,  and  probably  the  consequence  of  directions  which  they 
gave  in  planting  churches.  At  least,  it  appears  to  be  incumbent  upon 
those,  who  have  departed  from  this  early  and  general  practice,  to  give 
some  other  account,  equally  rational  and  probable,  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  introduced. 

The  challenge  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  one ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
Episcopal  cause  lies  in  the  statement  which  I  have  now  given.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  apostolical  appoint- 
ment of  Episcopacy,  which  certainly  arises  from  its  having  had  pos- 
session of  the  Christian  church  for  so  many  ages,  we  think  we  are 

*   Irenicuoi,  vi. 
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able  to  show  that  the  form  of  government,  to  which  Presbyterians 
have  recurred,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  novel  invention. 

From  various  circumstances  formerly  mentioned  it  appears  proba- 
ble, that  though  the  apostles  did  not  follow  one  uniform  course,  yet, 
in  many  of  the  principal  cities  which  they  visited,  they  ordained  a 
number  of  teachers,  whom  they  called  rt^EaSuTf^ot,.  In  Ephesus,  Co- 
rinth, Jerusalem,  and  other  places,  the  number  of  believers,  even 
during  the  life  of  the  apostles,  was  probably  too  great  to  assemble  in 
one  house,  so  that  in  those  places  there  might  be  a  necessity  for  more 
than  one  teacher.  But,  independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  apos- 
tles, according  to  an  expression  that  occurred  in  the  passage  lately 
quoted  from  Clemens,  had  a  regard  to  the  interests  ^w  (leXKofti^v  Ttiatfviiv ; 
and  when,  being  themselves  upon  the  spot,  they  could  exercise  that 
gift  of  "  discerning  spirits,"  which  was  one  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  chose  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  increase  of  believers  in  different  districts,  by  set- 
ting apart,  "  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,"  such  as  they  found  worthy. 
This  coetus  presbyteromini  attended  to  all  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
the  Christians  in  the  city  where  they  resided,  apportioning  among 
themselves  the  different  offices  which  might  minister  to  their  edifica-' 
tion  and  comfort ;  and  they  were  ready  to  embrace  every  favourable 
opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjomnig 
region,  those  glad  tidings  which  had  been  unfolded  in  the  city  by  the 
apostles  themselves.  A  body  of  presbyters,  acting  in  concert  for 
these  ends,  would  naturally  hold  frequent  meetings,  that  individuals 
might  report  their  success,  and  that  all  the  members  might  con- 
sult about  the  most  prudent  methods  of  promoting  their  common 
object.  In  these  meetings  some  person  would  preside  for  the  sake  of 
order :  and  whether  this  precedency  went  by  seniority,  or  by  rota- 
tion, or  was  a  permanent  office  conferred  by  election  upon  one  of  the 
presbyters,  it  implied,  in  the  person  who  held  it,  a  precedency,  an 
efficiency,  a  degree  of  control  over  the  rest,  and  a  title  to  respect.  To 
this  person  two  names  appear  to  have  been  applied  in  very  ancient 
times,  srtiffxortoj  and  ayys-Koi.  There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  giving 
him  the  name  iTn.axo7ioi,  while  the  other  members  of  the  coetus  retain- 
ed the  name  He,inSvTft^oi,  because,  as  these  two  names  are  in  Scripture 
equivalent,  this  appropriation  did  not  imply  that  he  possessed  any 
powers  different  in  kind  from  those  of  presbyters ;  it  only  intimated 
his  being  invested  by  office  with  a  certain  inspection.  The  other 
name  ayyfA.oj  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  service  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  person  who  presided  in  the 
worship,  and  exhorted  the  people.  It  is  found  in  the  epistles  sent  by 
the  apostle  John,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  to  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  every  one  of  which  is  inscribed  t«  ayy«?.9  rj^j  ¥.^i(5ivrii  [xx%r;ai,ai, 
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sus,  one  of  the  seven  churches,  there  were  several  elders  whom  Paul 
had  ordained.  But  if  one  of  this  ccetus  presbyterorimi  was  presi- 
dent, it  was  natural  for  the  apostle  to  inscribe  the  epistle  to  him ;  and 
as  the  name  t<i>  ayycx^  tr^  sxxxrijiai  certainly  leads  us  to  think  of  one,  and 
not  of  many,  we  consider  it  as  the  name  of  the  president.  While 
the  joint  employment  of  the  pastors,  in  caring  for  the  spiritual  inte- 
rests of  the  Christians  in  the  city,  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  existence 
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of  a  person  who  stood  forth  distinguished  from  the  rest,  their  labours 
in  converting  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  country  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  same  efiect.  If  these  labours  were  crowned  with  any  de- 
gree of  success,  the  congregations  formed  by  them  would  feel  a  con- 
nexion with  the  mother  church,  from  which  they  had  received  their 
pastors.  The  presbyters  settled  in  the  country  would  probably  wish 
to  maintain  a  fellowship  with  the  coetus  pre.sbyteroru77i  to  which 
they  had  belonged ;  or  the  care  of  all.  the  Christians,  both  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country,  would  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  whole 
cat  us,  who  would  assign  tasks  and  departments  to  individual  mem- 
bers, as  appeared  to  them  most  expedient.  In  either  case,  this  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  Christians  would  multiply  the  occasions, 
upon  which  the  person  who  presided  over  the  coetus  would  appear  in 
his  character  of  president,  and  afford  him  various  opportunities  of 
extending  his  claims,  and  enlarging  his  powers ;  so  that  with  no 
greater  degree  of  sagacity  and  attention  to  the  succession  of  events 
fhan  is  commonly  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  coetus  presbyierorum  might  establish  himself  in  such 
a  pre-eminence  over  the  individual  members,  as  corresponds  to  the 
description  given  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  dignity  of 
bishop. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  common  prudence  would  dictate  that  gra- 
dual extension  of  the  powers  of  the  bishop,  which  might  create  the 
least  possible  alarm ;  and  yet  we  are  unable  to  tell  all  the  steps  by 
which  the  president  of  the  college  of  presbyters  rose  to  the  estima- 
tion of  being  an  office-bearer  exalted  above  presbyters  by  special 
powers ;  nor  can  we  assign  the  dates  of  the  several  extensions  of  his 
privileges.  But,  if  the  most  zealous  friends  of  episcopacy  are  obliged 
to  plead  the  deficiency  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  early  times, 
as  an  apology  for  their  not  producing  authentic  catalogues  of  that 
succession  of  bishops  which  they  pretend  to  have  existed,  we  are 
equally  entitled  to  plead  the  same  deficiency,  in  excuse  of  the  want 
of  particularity  in  our  delineation  of  that  progress  by  which  WS' ac- 
count for  the  introduction  of  episcopacy.  We  hold  that  the  progress 
is  abundantly  probable,  by  being  agreeable  to  the  course  of  human 
affairs  in  other  things ;  and  we  find  this  general  probability  very 
much  confirmed  by  two  particular  circumstances  belonging  to  this 
subject.  One  is,  that,  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  there  did  arise, 
by  human  institution,  an  imparity  among  the  bishops.  For  althongli 
every  bishop  claims,  in  respect  of  his  office,  to  be  a  successor  of  the 
apostles,  and  although  ancient  writers  agree  that  a  bishop  of  the 
poorest  city  has  the  same  priesthood  as  a  bishop  of  the  richest,  and 
that,  in  the  care  of  his  own  diocese,  he  has  full  power  to  determine 
for  himself,  and  is  subject  to  none  but  Christ,  yet  there  was  introduced 
in  the  first  four  centuries,  the  gradation  of  patriaiclis,  metropolitans, 
archbishops,  and  bishops.  There  were  the  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
overall  the  Christian  church;  under  these  were  the  metropolitans, 
who  presided  in  the  several  provinces ;  and  under  them  the  arch- 
bishops, each  of  whom  had  the  inspection  of  several  bishops  in  a 
district.  This  gradation  was  probably  introduced  by  those  general 
councils,  which,  in  the  second  century,  began  to  be  held  by  Christians, 
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and  in  which  it  was  considered  as  a  piece  of  respect  due  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  empire,  that  the  bishops  of  those  cities  should  pre- 
side. Various  circumstances  led  the  Christians,  even  before  their 
religion  had  the  benefit  of  a  public  establishment,  to  accommodate 
the  government  of  the  church  to  the  government  of  the  state ,  and 
when  the  empire  became  Christian,  Constantine  judged  it  a  matter  of 
policy  to  complete  this  accommodation.  In  conformity  to  the  ex- 
archates, provinces,  and  districts,  into  which  he  divided  the  empire, 
he  established  a  hierarchy  composed  of  different  orders  of  bishops, 
who  were  distinguished  from  one  another,  not  only  in  respect  of  rank, 
but  also  in  respect  of  privileges  and  power ;  and  so  agreeable  was 
this  establishment  to  the  practice  which  the  Christians  themselves  had 
begun,  and  to  their  sentiments,  that  the  council  of  Nice,  which  met 
so  early  as  A.  D.  325,  recognised  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  as  ifa,  a^xa^o.  sOrj,  and  de- 
clared that  it  would  disown  every  bishop,  who  is  ordained  a^w^ij  yviontji 
tov  fir;t^o7tounov.  Now,  if  this  limitation  of  the  powers  of  bishops,  and 
this  subjection  of  many  of  them  to  those  with  whom  they  were  ori- 
ginally equal,  had  become  so  general  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
as  to  obtain,  in  325,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  surprised,  if,  in  the  same  time,  a  bishop  should  be  exalt- 
ed from  being  the  first  among  equals  chosen  by  their  suffrage,  to  be 
accounted  an  office-bearer  of  a  higher  order  than  presbyters.  The 
Episcopal  writers  say  that  the  cases  are  by  no  means  similar,  because 
all  bishops  are  by  their  office  equal,  whereas  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  so  essentially  distinct,  that  it  never  was  accounted  lawful  for 
presbyters  to  intermeddle  in  those  actions  which  are  appropriated  to 
a  bishop.  But,  in  answer  to  this,  we  bring  forward  a  second  circum- 
stance, that  many  expressions  in  ancient  writers  correspond  to  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  Episcopacy,  and  that  there  are  some  pas- 
sages in  which  the  same  account  is  given.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
books  that  assume  a  very  early  date,  which  speak  clearly  and  strongly 
of  the  superiority  of  bishops  above  presbyters ; — such  as  the  aposto- 
lical constitutions,  and  the  larger  epistles  of  Ignatius.  But  it  is  now 
generally  understood  by  learned  men,  that  these  books  are  full  of  in- 
terpolations, the  works  of  a  much  later  age,  inserted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  magnifying  the  Episcopal  office.  Those  writers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  whose  works  are  admitted  to  be  genuine, 
abound  with  expressions  which  represent  the  presbyters  as  partners 
with  the  bishops,  in  the  honours  and  duties  of  the  episcopal  office. 
They  call  the  presbyters,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  the  successors  of  the 
apostles ;  and  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Episcopacy,  declares  that  it  was  his 
invariable  rule  to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
his  co-presbyters.*  Jerome,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  gives  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  precisely  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Episcopacy  as  we  do.  In  one  place,  where  he 
quotes  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  names 
bishops  and  presbyters  appear  to  be  synonymous,  he  says  that,  be- 
fore there  were  parties  in  religion,  churches  were  governed  commum 

*  King  on  the  Prim-  Church,  iv,  4  ;  v.  6. 
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consilio  preshyterorum.  But  that  afterwards,  in  order  to  pull  up 
the  roots  of  division,  toto  orbe  decretum  est,  i.  e.  it  became  an  uni- 
versal practice  founded  upon  experience  of  its  expediency,  that  one 
of  the  presbyters  should  be  chosen  by  the  rest  to  be  the  head,  and 
that  the  care  of  governing  the  church  should  be  committed  to  him. 
Let  presbyters,  therefore,  he  says,  know  that  they  are  subject,  by  the 
custom  of  the  church,  to  him  who  presides  over  them  ;  and  let  bishops 
know  that  they  are  greater  than  presbyters,  rather  by  custom  than  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Lord,  and  that  still  the  church  ought  to  be 
governed  in  common. 

So  pointed  a  testimony  against  the  apostolical  institution  of  Epis- 
copacy, proceeding  from  a  writer  so  respectable  and  so  ancient  as 
Jerome,  whom  Erasmus  calls  without  controversy  the  most  learned 
of  Christians,  forms  an  authority  which  the  Presbyterians  gladly  lay 
hold  of,  and  which  their  antagonists  show  an  extreme  solicitude  to 
invalidate.  It  is  said  that  Jerome  was  too  late  to  know  the  truth  ; 
that  being  himself  only  a  presbyter,  he  was  willing  to  propagate  a 
system  which  might  bring  bishops  nearer  to  a  level  with  himself,  and 
that  in  this  system  he  is  singular.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
disposed  to  entertain  any  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  motives  of  his 
testimony,  because  he  appears  to  us  only  to  assert,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  more  opportunities  of  information  than  we  have,  the  same  thing 
which  we  gather  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  primitive  church,  and  from  various  particular  ex- 
pressions of  Christian  writers.  We  do  not  account  his  testimony 
singular,  although  no  person  has  said  precisely  the  same  thing.  But 
when  we  find  Augustine,  who  was  a  bishop,  writing  to  Jerome, 
Secundum  honorum  vocabula  qusejam  ecclesise  ii.nis  obHnuii,  epis- 
copatus  presbyterio  major  est  ;*  when  we  find  Isidore,  bishop  of 
Seville,  two  hundred  years  after,  where  he  has  stated  the  different 
offices  in  which  presbyters  are  partners  with  bishops,  adding  these 
words.  Sola  propter  auctoritatem  summo  sacerdoti  clericorum  or- 
dinatio  reservata  est,  ne  a  multis  ecclesise  disciplina  vindicata  con- 
cordiam  solveret: — and  when  we  find  the  second  council  of  Seville, 
about  the  same  time,  using  these  words,  Quamvis  cum  episcopis  plu- 
rium  presbyteris  ministeriorum  com,munis  sit  dispensatio,  qusedam 
novellis  et  ecclesiasticis  regulis  sibi  prohibit  a  noverint  ;f  we  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt,  that  an  opinion  somewhat  similar  to  ours,  concern- 
ing the  introduction  of  Episcopacy  as  a  matter  of  order,  and  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  claims  and  privileges  of  bishops,  was  very 
far  from  being  peculiar  to  Jerome.  It  is  true  that  this  opinion,  al- 
though corresponding  with  various  incidental  expressions  in  number- 
less writers,  was  not,  before  the  Reformation,  generally  brought  for- 
ward in  clear  words.  But  this  we  think  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
an  apprehension  that  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Episcopal  order, 
which  was  esteemed  essential  to  the  honour  and  peace  of  the  church, 
would  be  weakened  by  recalling  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  arose.  The  reformers,  by  whom  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  settled,  were  restrained  by  no  such  delicacy.  Considering 
the  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters  as  having  no  founda- 

*  Aug.  Ep.  xxix.  -f  Irenicum,  chap,  vi. 
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tion  in  Scripture,  and  wishing  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  the 
abuses  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  progress  of  human  ambi- 
tion, by"  the  practice  of  investing  bishops  with  powers  superior  to 
presbyters,  they  did  not  consider  the  antiquity  or  universality  of  the 
practice  as  any  reason  for  its  being  continued  ;  and  they  resolved  to 
provide  for  the  order  of  the  Christian  society,  by  recurring  to  what 
appeared  to  them  the  primitive  Scripture  model.  The  fundamental 
principle,  therefore,  of  the  government  which  they  established  is  this, 
that  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  equal  in  rank  and  in  power. 
While  certain  parts  of  the  apostolical  office  expired  with  the  persons 
to  whom  it  was  committed  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  right  of  perform- 
ing all  the  ministerial  functions,  which  were  intended  to  be  perpetual 
in  the  Christian  church,  is  conceived  to  be  conveyed  by  the  act  of 
ordination,  so  that  every  person  who  is  ordained  is  as  much  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostles  as  any  teacher  of  religion  can  be.  This  essen- 
tial equality  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  prelacy,  or  any  superiority  of  office  in  the  Christian  church 
above  that  of  presbyters ;  and  it  admits  no  other  official  preference, 
but  that  which  is  constituted  by  voluntary  agreement  for  the  sake  of 
order.  Thus,  if  a  number  of  those,  who  are  called  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament indiscriminately  Tt^eaevti^ot,  or  sTivaxoHot,,  have  the  charge  of  a 
large  city  or  a  territory,  it  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  their  deli- 
berations, and  the  execution  of  their  sentences,  that  some  one  should 
preside  in  their  meetings ;  and  in  the  mode  of  nominating  the  presi- 
dent, there  may  be  considerable  variety.  The  members  may  succeed 
to  the  office  by  seniority,  or  one  may  be  elected  for  life,  or  a  new 
president  may  be  chosen  at  stated  times.  In  some  of  those  churches 
upon  the  Continent,  which  acknowledge  a  parity  of  orders,  there  are 
sapenntendents,  prxposiii,  or  inspeciores,  who  are  appointed  for  life 
to  preside  in  the  council  of  presbyters,  and  are  invested  with  a  kind 
of  inspection  over  the  individual  pastors.  But  having  no  other  supe- 
riority than  that  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  office  of  presi- 
dent, and  no  claim  to  any  powers  or  privileges  from  which  presbyters 
are  necessarily  excluded,  they  are  only  accounted  primi  inter  pares. 
The  greater  part  of  Presbyterian  churches,  from  a  jealousy  lest  pre- 
lacy be  introduced  under  the  form  of  superintendency,  prefer  the 
frequent  election  of  a  new  president  or  moderator,  who,  being  the 
executive  officer  of  the  society  in  which  he  presides,  acts  in  their 
name,  and  appears  at  their  head,  but  who,  when  his  term  is  expired, 
returns  to  a  perfect  equality  with  his  brethren.* 

*  This  is  ihe  fundamental  principle  of  the  Presbyterian  government,  and  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  preserving  order,  which  is  there  substituted  in  place  of  Episcopacv. 
A  more  particular  delineation  of  the  system  erected  upon  this  foundation,  together  with 
some  remarks  suggested  by  the  review  which  has  been  taken  of  the  Episcopal  and  Pres- 
byterian forms  of  church  government,  will  be  found  in  Section  II.  of  A  View  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  published  by  the  author  in  1817.  The  question  respect- 
ing the  office  of  lay  elders  is  there  briefly  discussed,  the  heads  of  argument  only  behig 
given.  The  argument  might  have  been  somewhat  extended  here  from  the  author's  manu- 
scripts ;  but  it  did  not  seem  material  to  swell  the  present  work,  by  enlarging  on  the  sub- 
ject.— Ed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  POWER  IMPLIED  IN  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 


1  COME  now  to  the  second  great  division,  into  which  all  the  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  upon  the  subject  of  church  government  may  be 
resolved,  viz.  the  opinions  that  have  been  maintained  respecting  the 
nature  and  the  degree  of  power  impUed  in  that  government. 

There  were  times  when  these  opinions  held  an  importance  in  the 
pubHc  estimation,  and  were  defended  with  a  zeal  and  animosity,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  for  us  in  our  day  to  form  a  conception.  I  am  very- 
far  from  wishing  to  revive  any  portion  of  that  bitterness  ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  necessary  for  you  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
tenets  and  arguments  which  have  been  broached  in  this  voluminous 
controversy.  I  shall  be  able  sufficiently  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  this  part  of  my  course,  by  reducing  all  that  may  be  said  concerning 
the  powers  implied  in  church  government,  under  five  general  positions. 
In  illustrating  these  positions,  I  shall  introduce  the  chief  opinions  that 
have  been  held  upon  this  subject ;  and,  by  this  manner  of  introducing 
them,  I  shall  state,  in  the  order  which  it  will  be  easiest  for  you  to 
follow  and  to  retain,  because  it  is  the  most  natural  order,  both  the 
principles  from  which  the  several  opinions  flow,  and  the  sources  from 
which  the  antagonists  of  each  of  them  derived  what  they  accounted 
a  sufficient  confutation. 

1.  The  first  general  position  is  this,  that  the  power  implied  in  the 
exercise  of  church  government  it  not  a  power  created  by  the  state,  or 
flowing  entirely  from  those  regulations,  which  the  supreme  rulers  of 
the  state  may  choose  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Christian  society. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  opposing  this  fundamental  position  to 
an  opinion,  which,  from  its  author,  is  known  by  the  name  ofEras- 
tianism.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  flourished 
Erastus,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  an  acute  philosopher,  and  a  learned 
physician.  In  opposition  to  the  judicial  astrology  which  was  then 
esteemed  and  practised,  he  recommended  and  improved  the  study  of 
chemistry.  Amongst  other  branches  of  the  learning  of  the  times 
which  engaged  his  researches,  he  did  not  neglect  theology.  He 
embraced  the  reformed  religion  from  conviction  :  but  in  consequence 
of  the  exorbitant  claims  advanced  both  by  the  Pope  and  by  the  rulers 
of  some  of  the  reformed  churches,  he  conceived  it  was  his  duty  as  a 
good  Protestant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  to  resolve  all 
the  powers  exercised  by  church  governors  into  the  will  of  the  state. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  office-bearers  in  the  Christian  church,  as 
such,  are  merely  instructors,  who  fulfil  their  office  by  admonishing 
64 
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and  endeavouring  to  persuade  Christians,  but  who  have  no  power, 
unless  it  is  given  them  by  the  state,  to  inflict  penalties  of  any  kind. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  ecclesiastical 
censure,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  civil  punishment,  which  the  state 
might  employ  tlie  ministers  of  religion  to  inflict,  but  which,  as  to  the 
occasion,  the  manner  and  the  effect  of  its  being  inflicted,  was  as  com- 
pletely under  the  direction  of  the  civil  power,  as  any  branch  of  the 
criminal  code. 

We  shall  afterwards  find,  that  the  inconveniencies,  whicii  this 
opinion  was  meant  to  remedy,  may  be  obviated  in  other  ways.     As 
to  the  opinion  itself,  it  discovers  those   partial  views  which  the  con- 
sideration of  inconveniencies  often  occasions  ;  and  it  seems  impossible 
for  any  person,  whose  mh]d  comprehends  the  whole  subject,  not  to 
perceive  that  the  opinion  is  false.     Even  were  the  Christian  society 
merely  a  voluntary  association,  into   which  men  entered  without 
being  obliged  to  it,  still  this  society  would  possess  the  right  which  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  societies,  of  defending  itself  against  intru- 
sion and  insult,  and  of  preserving  the  character  which  it  chose  to 
assume,  by  refusing  to  admit  those  whom  it  judged  unworthy  of  being 
members,  or  by  requiring  them  to  depart.     But  the  Christian  church 
is  to  be  regarded  in  a  much  higher  light  than  as  a  voluntary  association. 
It  is  a  society  created  by  divine  institution,  founded  in  the  duty  which 
Jesus  requires  of  his  disciples  to  "  confess  him  before  men,"  and  to 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  performing  certain  rites.     The  members  of 
this  society,  as  his  disciples,  profess  to  believe  certain  doctrines,  and 
declare  that  they  are  bound  to  maintain  a  certain  character.     This 
profession   and  declaration,  being  the  very  terms  which   bind  the 
society  together,  are  implied  in  the  solemnhies  by  which  every  mem- 
ber is  admitted,  or  expresses  his  resolution  to  continue  in  the  society. 
The  administration  of  these  solemnities,  therefore,  while  it  prevents 
those    who   do  not   comply  with   the   terms  from  being   admitted, 
indicates  a  warrant  from  the  founder  of  the  society,  to  deprive  of  all 
its  privileges  those,  who,  after  having  been  admitted,  depart  from  the 
terms  upon   wliich   their  admission  proceeded.     It  is  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  same  persons,  who  are  appointed  to  administer  the 
solemn  rites  by  which  the  society  is  distinguished  from  all  others, 
will  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  judging  who  arfe  to  be  admitted 
and  who  may  deserve  to  be  excluded  from  the  society :  and  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one  who  reads  the  New  Testament,  that  the  names 
there  given  to  those  persons  are  expressive  of  the  degree  of  inspection 
and  authority,  which  this  act  of  judgment  implies.     They  are  called 
sjyoii|Ufn)t,  frttffxortot,  rt^offcfcorsj.     They  are  commanded  not  only  StSasxHu, 
vov9etfiv,  Tia^axaxtLv ,  but  also  i'Kiyxf^v^BTtiti.ixo.iiv.     Our  Saviour,  in  the  days 
of  his  ministry,  before  he  had  fully  constituted  his  church,  spoke  of  a 
case  in  wliich  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  consider  a  person,  who 
had    been  a   brother,  as   having,   by   his   own   fault,  forfeited    that 
character,  so  as  to  deserve  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican.     Matth.  xviii.  17.     After  the  church  was  constituted,  the 
apostle  speaks  of  xvSi^vri^nii  as  well  as  SiSaaxaxovj,  being  set  in  it  by 
God.     1  Cor.  xii.  28.     He  claims  an  fSouota  as  belonging  to  him.     2 
Cor.  X.     He  exercises  that  floucrta  by  commanding  the   Corinthians 
t^oA^iiv  a  wicked  person  who  had  been  a  member  of  that  church ;  he 
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exhorts  Christians  i^^  avvavafit,yvva9(u,  lau  ri,i  fi^e%^oi  ovofia!:^oixevoi7^oL5o^Oi,r]  fisOvdoi, 

I-  a^rtoi,  &c. ;  he  represents  it  as  their  duty  x^iv^v  ov  tov^  t^w,  ax?.a  rouj  jaw ; 
and  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  their  exercising  this  judicial  power  over 
those  who  were  members  of  the  church,  that  the  wicked  person,  by 
being  thus  separated,  might  be  amended,  or  brought  to  a  better  mind, 
and  that  the  infection  of  his  wickedness  might  be  prevented  from 
spreading.  1  Cor.  v.  Now  these  are  general  reasons  arising  from  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  Christian  society,  and  totally  independent 
of  any  authority  which  the  church  may  derive  from  the  state ;  and 
the  church  acted  upon  these  reasons,  both  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
and  in  the  subsequent  ages,  when  it  derived  no  countenance  or  sup- 
port from  the  state,  but  suffered  persecution.  Even  then  it  exercised 
the  power  resulting  from  its  character,  delegated  to  it  by  its  author, 
and  implied  in  the  designations  given  to  its  office-bearers,  by  rebuking 
and  censuring  the  faults  of  its  members,  and  by  expelling  those  whom 
it  judged  unworthy  of  its  privileges. 

These  reasonings  and  facts  seem  to  estabUsh,  with  incontroverti- 
ble evidence,  that  some  kind  of  authority  over  the  members  belongs 
essentially  to  the  governors  of  the  Christian  society;  that,  as  the 
church  did  exist  before  it  was  united  with  the  state,  it  may  exist  with- 
out any  such  union ;  and  that  it  will  possess,  in  this  state  of  separa- 
tion, when  it  can  derive  no  aid  from  civil  regulations,  all  the  autho- 
rity which  Christ  meant  to  convey  through  his  apostles  to  their  suc- 
cessors, and  of  the  exercise  of  which  the  apostles  have  left  example^. 
The  same  reasoning  and  facts  also  prove,  that  when  the  church  re- 
ceives the  protection  and  countenance  of  the  civil  power,  she  does 
not,  by  this  alliance,  lose  those  rights  and  powers  which  are  implied 
in  church  government,  as  such.  But  as  the  church  may  encroach 
upon  the  state,  by  advancing  claims  which  are  not  warranted  by  the 
purpose  of  her  institution,  or  the  will  of  her  founder ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  may  violate  the  immunities  of  the  church,  may 
intrench  upon  that  jurisdiction  which  is  essential  to  her  character, 
and  may  forcibly  subject  the  members  of  the  Christian  society  to  civil 
regulations  with  regard  to  those  parts  of  their  conduct,  which,  from 
their  nature,  fall  under  the  authority  of  the  office-bearers  of  the 
church.  It  requires  a  sound  judgment,  a  mind  which  can  easily  dis- 
embarrass itself  from  the  false  views  suggested  by  prejudice,  passion, 
and  interest,  to  make,  upon  all  occasions,  the  necessary  discrimina- 
tion between  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  the  rights  of  the  state  ; 
and  as  the  line  of  distinction  is  not  always  obvious  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  those  who  keep  on  one  side  of  the  line  are  very  apt  to  bring 
the  charge  of  Erastianism  against  those  who  keep  on  the  other.  In 
modern  times,  this  charge  is  .not  understood  to  imply  that  those, 
agamst  whom  it  is  brought,  deny  the  church  any  power  except  what 
she  derives  from  the  state ;  for  few  follow  the  principles  of  Erastian- 
ism so  far.  The  charge  is  meant  to  impute  to  the  members  of  an 
established  church  too  great  a  deference  to  the  civil  authority  from 
which  they  derive  protection,  and  an  unbecoming  tameness  in  sub- 
mitting to  invasions  of  those  rights,  which  the  church  ought  to  hold 
sacred.  It  is  a  charge  very  commonly  brought  by  the  dissenters  of 
this  country  against  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  both  the  esta- 
blished churches  of  this  island,  there  are  members,  whose  zeal,  in 
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defence  of  what  they  account  the  rights  of  the  church,  leads  them  to 
accuse  of  lukewarmness  and  Erastianism  those  who  do  not  entertain 
the  same  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  rights,  or  concerning 
the  most  prudent  and  effectual  manner  of  preserving  them  inviolate. 
It  is  often  a  matter  of  intricate  discussion,  how  far  the  accusation  is 
just.  Many  of  the  cases,  to  which  it  has  been  apphed,  will  occur  in 
the  progress  of  iUustrating  other  general  positions  respecting  church 
government ;  and  I  will  not  anticipate  the  mention  of  them.  It  is 
enough  that  I  have  given  notice  of  the  modern  meaning  of  Erastian- 
ism ;  and  from  that  meaning  it  will  be  perceived  that  my  first  gene- 
ral position  may  be  considered  as  incontrovertible  ;  for  almost  all  who 
are  now  accused  of  Erastianism  admit  that  the  church  has  powers 
independent  of  the  state.  They  differ  from  others  as  to  the  measure 
and  extent  of  those  powers,  or  the  prudence  of  exercising  them: 
they  may  perhaps  regard  the  advantages  which  the  church  derives 
from  an  union  with  the  state  as  more  than  a  compensation  for  any 
restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon  her  ;  but  they  consider  the  acqui- 
escence in  these  restrictions  as  a  voluntary  surrender,  a  compact  in 
which  the  church  has  gained,  by  giving  up  what  she  had  a  right  to 
retain.  And  thus  the  modern  system  of  Erastianism  proceeds  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  power  of  the  church  is  essential  and  intrinsic : 
it  admits  of  modifications  of  this  intrinsic  power  which  to  some  ap- 
pear exceptionable  ;  but  it  acknowledges,  that  if  the  church,  instead 
of  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  state,  were  opposed  and  persecuted 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  it  would  be  not  only  proper,  but  necessaiy,  to 
put  forth  of  herself  those  powers,  which,  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, she  chooses  to  exercise  only  in  conjunction  with  the  state. 

2.  My  second  general  position  is,  that  the  power  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  society,  which  it  derives  from  divine  institu- 
tion, and  not  from  civil  regulation,  is  merely  a  spiritual  power ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  concerned  only  with  the  consciences  of  men,  and 
gives  no  claim  to  any  authority  over  their  persons  or  their  properties. 

It  includes  a  right  to  administer  instruction,  admonition,  reproof, 
censure — all  that  may  establish  those,  who  submit  to  it,  m  the  prac- 
tice of  their  duty,  may  improve  their  character,  or  make  them  ashamed 
of  their  faults.  It  includes  also,  we  have  seen,  what  is  commonly 
called  the  power  of  excommunication,  i.  e.  a  right,  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, to  deprive  of  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  continuing  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  society  those  who  are  found  unworthy.  But 
tliis  is  the  utmost  length  to  which  it  can  go.  Whenever  a  person  is 
excommunicated,  or  when  he  says  that  he  no  longer  submits  to  the 
authority  of  church  government,  that  authority  ceases  with  regard  to 
him  :  he  is  to  the  church  "  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican  ;"  and 
excommunication,  being  the  severest  infliction  within  the  compass  of 
the  power  implied  in  church  government,  completely  exhausts  that 
power,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  more  which  it  can  warrantably  do. 

That  the  power  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  merely  a  spiritual 
power,  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  purposes  for  which  the  Chris- 
tian society  was  instituted  ;  and  this  deduction  is  confirmed  by  expli- 
cit declarations  of  the  divine  founder. 

Human  government  is  ordained  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  subjects  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their  rights.     The 
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administration  of  it,  therefore,  implies  the  exercise  of  a  coercive 
power,  which  may  restrain  those  who  are  disposed  to  invade  the 
rights  of  others,  or  which,  if  the  execution  of  their  purpose  is  not  pre- 
vented, may  inflict  such  a  punishment  upon  the  transgression,  as 
shall  deter  from  a  repetition  of  the  like  outrage.  But  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  being  founded  ii)  opposition,  not  to  human  violence, 
but  to  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit,  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  men  from  this  spiritual  thraldom,  by  imparling 
to  them  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  Christ  reveals,  by 
cherishing  those  graces  which  his  Spirit  forms,  and  by  leading  them, 
in  the  obedience  of  his  precepts,  and  the  imitation  of  his  example,  to 
that  future  happiness  of  which  his  mediation  encourages  them  to  en- 
tertain the  hope.  This  kingdom  was  not  intended  to  secure  men  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  For  although  the  principles  which  it 
inspires  renders  its  dutiful  subjects  incapable  of  doing  injury  to  others, 
and  although  the  establishment  and  propagation  of  it  have  produced 
a  salutary  eflect  upon  the  manners  of  mankind  in  general,  still  it  sup- 
poses that  the  evil  passions  of  men  will  continue  to  operate  ;  it  gives 
notice  that  wrong  will  be  done ;  it  teaches  how  wrong  ought  to  be 
borne;  and  it  represents  reproach,  and  injury,  and  persecution,  as 
forming  part  of  that  discipline,  by  which  its  subjects  are  prepared 
for  a  higher  state  of  being,  where  their  suff"erings  are  to  cease,  and 
their  patience  is  to  be  rewarded.  The  administration  of  this  kingdom, 
therefore,  does  not  imply  the  exercise  of  force.  Although  all  power 
in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  committed  to  the  Lord  of  this  kingdom,  yet, 
in  that  branch  of  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  has  re- 
served in  his  own  hands,  he  does  not  employ  his  power  to  place  a 
guard  round  his  faithful  subjects.  To  that  protection,  which  they 
derive  from  the  general  course  of  Providence,  and  from  the  means  of 
defence  furnished  by  human  government, he  makes  no  otiier  addition. 
than  the  influence  which  his  doctrine  has  upon  the  minds  of  their 
neighbours,  and  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  which  their  own  cha- 
racter, formed  by  his  doctrine,  renders  them  the  object.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  that  branch  of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which  we  call  church  government,  he  does  not  suppose  that  his  office- 
bearers are  invested  with  civil  power.  The  end  of  their  appoint- 
ment is,  to  bring  to  a  better  mind  such  of  their  brethren  as  have  erred 
and  transgressed  ;  and  in  this  end  they  often  succeed  by  the  spiritual 
power  which  is  given  them.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  employ  a 
method  of  cure  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  those  who  are  obstinate  and  incorrigible  they  are  commanded  to 
leave  where  they  found  them. 

There  were  three  occasions  in  our  Lord's  life,  upon  which,  agreea- 
bly to  the  deduction  that  has  now  been  made,  he  declared  explicitly 
that  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth  implied  a  spiritual, 
not  a  civil  power.  The  first  was  his  answer  to  an  application  made 
to  him  by  one  of  his  hearers,  "  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he 
divide  the  inheritance  with  me."  Luke  xii.  13.  Instead  of  using 
his  influence  with  either  of  the  parties,  or  giving  any  decision  upon 
the  matter  in  dispute,  he  said,  "  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a 
divider  over  you  ?"  And  he  proceeded  to  guard  his  hearers  against 
covetousness ;  intimating,  in  the  most  significant  manner,  that  his  re 
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ligion  tends  to  form  that  elevation  of  desire — that  degree  of  detach- 
ment from  the  paltry  and  unsatisfying  goods  of  this  world,  which 
will  preserve  his  disciples  from  injuring  one  another  ;  but  that,  if  this 
tendency  fails  in  any  instance,  the  party  who  considers  himself  ag- 
grieved, must  resort  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  seek  redress  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice. 

The  second  occasion  was  a  request  from  two  of  his  disciples,  who, 
employing  the  fondness  of  a  mother  as  a  cover  for  their  own  ambition, 
asked  of  Jesus  that,  in  his  kingdom,  which  they  then  expected  to  be 
a  kingdom  of  pomp  and  triumph,  they  "  might  sit  the  one  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left,"  After  exposing  their  ignorance 
and  folly,  he  turned  to  the  ten,  who  were  moved  with  indignation  at 
these  two  for  asking  an  honour  to  which  each  thought  himself  equally 
entitled,  and  he  said,  Matt.  xx.  25,  26,  "  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of 
the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them  ;  and  they  that  are  great 
exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you ; 
but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister." 
In  human  governments,  great  men  xataxv^uvovoi  xm  xa'te^ovui.a^ovai;  words 
which  do  not  imply  the  abuse  of  power  by  tyrannical  rule,  but  merely 
the  possession  and  the  exercise  of  power,  that  degree  of  influence  and 
authority  which  renders  their  offices  an  object  of  ambition.  "  It  shal' 
not,"  says  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  "be  so  among  you."  Although 
there  are  persons  distinguished  by  the  station  which  they  hold  in  my 
kingdom,  their  office  is  a  ministry,  not  a  dominion.  They  are  sub- 
servient to  the  improvement  of  their  brethren.  They  have  the 
authority,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  which  their  subserviency 
requires.  But  they  have  none  of  the  power  and  authority  which  is 
implied  in  the  office  of  earthly  rulers  j  and  their  station  is  not  an 
object  of  ambition. 

The  third  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  examination  of  our  Lord 
before  Pilate.  The  astonishment  expressed  by  the  Roman  magistrate, 
at  the  mean  appearance  of  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  king  of  the  Jews, 
drew  from  our  Lord  this  declaration,  John  xviii.  36,  37,  "  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world;  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews; 
but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.  Pilate  therefore  said  unto 
him,  Art  though  a  king  then  ?  Jesus  answered.  Thou  sayest  that  I  am 
a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  ie 
of  the  truth  hearetli  my  voice."  These  words  require  no  commen- 
tary. Our  Lord  disclaims  the  use  of  force ;  represents  the  influence 
of  truth  over  the  mind  as  the  great  instrument  of  his  dominion ;  and 
characterises  the  power  exercised  in  his  kingdom  as  a  spiritual,  not  a 
civil  power. 

The  conduct  of  our  Lord  was  agreeable  to  these  declarations.  He 
paid  tribute  ;  he  inculcated  submission  to  the  established  government, 
saying,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's;"  and 
although  his  miracles  appeared  at  different  times  to  have  given  him 
entire  command  of  the  multitude,  he  studiously  avoided  that  ostenta- 
tion of  popularity,  which  might  have  disturbed  the  public  peace.  His 
apostles,  in  like  manner,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  warned  the  first 
Christians  against  considering  their  faith  as  furnishing  any  pretext 
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for  resisting  the  authority  of  civil  government.  "  Submit  yourselves 
to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake."*  "  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."!  The  weapons  of  the  Christian 
warfare  are  said  to  be  "  not  carnal  ;"|  and  persecution  for  conscience 
sake,  however  sinful  in  those  from  whose  authority  it  proceeds,  is 
not  allowed  by  the  apostles  to  justify  resistance. §  The  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  church  required  the  frequent  exercise  of  that 
apostolical  authority,  which,  upon  all  proper  occasions,  is  asserted 
with  becoming  dignity.  But  this  authority  is  distinguished,  both  in 
the  words  and  in  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  from  every  thing  which 
can  be  called  a  "  lordship  over  God's  heritage."  In  all  the  ordinances 
which  they  issued,  they  kept  sacredly  within  the  province  which 
belongs  to  a  spiritual  power;  and  in  the  directions  given  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  the  most  critical  eye  cannot  discern  the  smallest  deviation 
from  that  pure  standard  of  church  government,  which  the  head  of  the 
church  exhibited  in  these  words,  "  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

Thus  clear  and  superabundant  is  the  proof,  that  the  power  implied 
in  church  government  is  purely  a  spiritual,  not  in  any  degree  a  civil 
power.  The  uses  which  may  be  made  of  the  position  are  not  less 
important  than  the  proof  of  it  is  clear. 

It  exposes,  in  the  first  place,  the  fallacy  of  the  great  argument  upon 
which  the  Erastian  system  rests.  There  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  any 
power  in  the  state  which  is  not  created  by  the  state;  otherwise  there 
would  be,  imperium  in  imperio,  two  separate  authorities  and  jurisdic- 
tions, which  might  require  inconsistent  services,  and  assert  opposite 
claims,  so  as  to  place  the  subjects  in  a  situation  in  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  obey  both.  This  argument  would  be  unanswerable  if 
the  powers  were  of  the  same  order,  if  both  disposed  of  the  persons 
and  properties  of  the  subjects,  and  both  employed  force  to  insure 
obedience  to  their  commands.  But  if  the  one  is  a  civil  and  the  other 
a  spiritual  power,  they  may  unite  with  the  most  perfect  harmony ; 
and  instead  of  any  inconvenience,  the  greatest  advantages  may  result 
to  both  from  their  union. 

The  advantages  which  the  church  imparts  to  the  state  arise  from 
the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  that  power  which  exists  in  every 
Christian  society.  This  power,  addressing  itself  to  the  understanding, 
to  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  may  correct  excesses  of  the  passions 
which  human  regulations  cannot  reach,  and,  by  furnishing  refined 
and  permanent  principles  of  good  conduct,  may  minister  most  effec- 
tually to  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  community.  This  is  the 
genuine  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  power  which  is 
founded  upon  his  doctrine  ministers  its  part  of  this  influence,  so  long 
as  it  retains  the  character  of  being  purely  spiritual.  It  is  perverted 
when  it  is  rendered  the  instrument  of  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity; 
and  it  goes  beyond  the  purpose  of  its  institution,  when  its  particular 
requisitions  intrench  upon  that  right  over  the  persons  or  properties  of 
the  subjects,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  sovereign  authority  in 
the  state. 

Such  abuses  have,  indeed,  frequently  taken  place  in  the  Christian 

*iPet.  ii.  13.  "I-  Rom.  xiii.  1.  *  2  Cor.  x.  4. 
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church.  Bnt  they  have  always  arisen  from  confounding  a  spiritual 
and  a  civil  power ;  and  the  position  which  we  have  now  illustrated, 
if  well  understood  and  followed  out  through  its  consequences,  will 
always  be  sufficient  to  correct  them.  The  correction  of  such  abuses 
is  the  second  purpose  to  which  this  position  may  be  turned.  This  I 
shall  illustrate  by  applying  the  position  to  the  extravagant  assertions 
of  some  of  the  sects  which  appeared  after  the  Reformation ;  and  also 
to  the  exemptions  and  powers  claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  minds  of  men,  newly 
emancipated  from  spiritual  tyranny,  were  in  a  state  of  effervescence 
and  commotion,  such  as  they  had  not  before  experienced,  there  arose 
various  sects,  who,  although  they  differed  in  some  points,  received^ 
from  their  repetition  of  baptism,  the  common  name  of  Anabaptists,, 
and  who  agreed  also  in  considering  the  church  of  Christ  as  a  society 
of  saints,  to  which  none  could  belong  who  were  not  free  from  sin.  In 
consequence  of  this  principle,  they  considered  the  office  of  magistracy, 
which  is  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  as  useless 
amongst  Christians.  From  talking  of  it  as  useless,  they  came  to  re- 
vile it  as  sinful ;  and  men  of  violent  spirits,  irritated  by  opposition, 
proceeded  from  words  to  actions  ;  collected  a  great  army  in  the  year 
1525,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Mosheim,  "  declared  war  against  all 
laws,  governments,  and  magistrates,  of  every  kind,  under  the  chime- 
rical pretext,  that  Christ  was  now  to  take  the  reins  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone  over  the 
nations."*  That  army  was  dispersed  by  the  princes  of  Germany  ; 
but  the  principle  upon  which  the  army  had  acted  was  far  from  being 
eradicated.  It  often  broke  forth  in  occasional  tumults  ;  it  was  fos- 
tered under  a  slight  disguise  in  the  creeds  of  those  sects,  which  de- 
rived their  names  from  the  ancient  Anabaptists  \  it  lifted  its  head  in 
this  country  during  the  turbulence  of  the  17th  century  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  beheve  that  it  still  lurks  in  some  of  those  sects  which  exist 
upon  the  Continent.  It  is  a  principle  which  requires  to  be  corrected 
by  punishment,  not  by  reasoning  ;  and  every  approach  to  it,  in  the 
creed  of  any  Christian  society,  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched  as  formi- 
dable to  the  state.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  prove  that  this  horrid 
tenet  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  I  shall  ouly  refer  to  our  Cotifession  of 
Faith,  chap.  xx.  xxiii.  where  passages  are  adduced  in  support  of  the 
positions  there  laid  down,  "  that  it  is  lawful  for  Christians  to  accept 
and  execute  the  office  of  a  magistrate  ;  and  that  they  who,  upon  pre- 
tence of  Christian  liberty,  shall  oppose  any  lawful  power,  or  the  law- 
ful exercise  of  it,  whether  it  be  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  resist  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  may  lawfully  be  called  to  account,  and  proceeded 
against  by  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate." 

The  second  position  may  also  be  applied  to  the  exemptions  and 
powers  claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

It  was  one  great  object  of  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  ren- 
der the  clergy  of  every  country  a  distinct  body  in  the  state  ;  and  thus, 
having  no  close  connexion  with  any  community,  and  acknowledging 
no  other  sovereign  authority,  they  might,  throughout  all  Christendom, 

*  Mosheira'e  Eccles.  Cent.  xvi.  Art.  Anabaptists. 
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be  kept  entirely  dependent  upon  Popes.  For  this  purpose  it  was  as- 
serted that,  in  virtue  of  the  sacredtiess  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  the 
clerg}^  were  exempted  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  countries 
where  they  resided,  not  only  in  spiritual,  but  also  in  civil  matters; 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  pay  tribute  ;  and  that  when  they  com- 
mitted any  crime,  they  were  amenable  only  to  their  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors, and  could  not  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate.  These 
claims  withdrew  from  obedience  to  the  laws  a  numerous  order  of 
men,  who,  in  addition  to  their  large  property,  had  more  learning  than 
any  other  order ;  and  by  instituting  a  gradation  of  ecclesiastical 
courts,  from  which  there  lay  an  appeal  in  the  last  resort  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  rendered  them  subject  to  a  foreign  power.  Claims  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  order  of  society  were  advanced  by  slow  de- 
grees ;  were  artfully  accommodated  to  times  and  circumstances ; 
were  always  resisted  by  wise  and  able  princes;  and,  in  Britain,  were 
abridged  by  various  statutes  enacted  in  the  times  of  Popery,  and 
were  finally  aboUshed  at  the  Reformation.  In  England  it  was  de- 
clared by  Parliament,  and  by  the  clergy,  that  to  "  the  king's  majesty 
the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of  the  realm,  whether  they  be  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  in  all  causes,  doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to 
be,  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction."*  In  Scotland,  too,  all  papal 
jurisdiction  was  at  the  same  period  abolished;  and  our  Confession 
of  Faith  declares,  that  "ecclesiastical  persons  are  not  exempted  from 
the  duty  of  the  people  to  pray  for  magistrates,  to  honour  their  per- 
sons, to  pay  them  tribute  and  other  dues,  to  obey  their  lawfiil  com- 
mands, and  to  be  subject  to  their  authority  for  conscience  sake.'^t 
Both  m  England  and  Scotland,  indeed,  clergymen  are  exempted  from 
certain  personal  services,  wliich  are  conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with 
their  sacred  function.  They  are  not  summoned  as  jurymen,  and  they 
are  not  obliged  to  serve  in  war.  But  these  exemptions  are  the  result 
of  positive  statute,  or  of  that  immemorial  custom,  which  receives  the 
name  of  common  law;  and  they  form  part  of  that  provision,  which 
the  state  judges  it  proper  to  make,  for  the  regular  discharge  of  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  the  ministers  of  religion.  Such  exemptions,  be- 
ing accepted  as  a  civil  privilege,  and  being  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  are  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  church,  that  it  has  no  claim 
of  right  to  any  exemption,  but  that,  agreeably  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  and  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  "every  soul 
is  subject  to  the  higher  powers;"  in  other  words,  that  the  authority 
of  the  state  extends  over  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  other  persons. 

The  church  of  Rome  claimed  not  only  exemptions,  but  also  powers. 
The  sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  often  afiected  the  most  valua- 
ble civil  rights  of  Christians.  The  ministers  of  religion  arrogated  a 
precedency  of  all  civil  magistrates,  and  a  right  to  control  the  exercise 
of  all  civil  jurisdiction.  The  popes  granted  the  investiture  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices  in  a  kingdom,  without  the  consent,  often  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  declared  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  They  presumed  to 
absolve  subjects  from  all  obligation  to  obey  their  civil  rulers,  when 
the  conduct  of  the  rulers  gave  offence  to  the  church.  They  often  de- 
posed princes  for  heresy  or  contumacy  ;  and  some  popes  proceeded 

•  Art.  zxKviL  f  Confession  of  Faith<  xxiii,  4. 
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to  such  extravagance,  as  to  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  had  given  them 
power  to  dispose  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartli.  Tiiese  claims,  op- 
posite as  they  are  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  hostile  to  the 
peace  o(,  society,  were  for  many  ages  strenuously  asserted,  and  often 
submitted  to.  Had  the  church  been  able  to  support  them  as  uni- 
formly, and  to  extend  them  as  far  as  she  wished,  they  would  have 
produced  throughout  Christendom  a  vile,  oppressive^  and  rapacious 
despotism.  The  resistance,  which  was  naturally  and  nobly  made  to 
them,  produced  some  of  the  most  calamitous  contests  which  history 
records ;  and  the  memory  of  this  usurpation  should  warn,  not  only 
rulers  in  Protestant  countries  to  restrain  every  attempt  which  any 
sect  may  make  to  engraft  civil  upon  ecclesiastical  power ;  but  also 
the  office-bearers  in  the  church  of  Christ  to  follow  the  directions  and 
the  example  of  their  Master,  by  keeping  scrupulously  within  their 
own  province. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension  upon  this  subject,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  connexion  between  the 
church  and  the  state,  it  generally  happens  that  some  matters  of  a  civi! 
nature  are  conmiitted  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  ecclesiastical 
courts.  This  delegated  jurisdiction  is  no  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
the  church,  because,  like  the  legal  immunities  of  the  clergy,  it  is  the 
effect  of  statute ;  and  in  the  manner  of  exercising  the  civil  pov«rers 
thus  delegated  to  the  church,  there  is  generally  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  flow  from  the  state. 

In  Scotland,  the  sentence  of  the  church,  admitting  and  receiving  a 
person  minister  of  a  parish,  gives  him  a  legal  right,  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  have,  to  draw  the  stipend  and  other  emoluments  which 
belong  to  the  minister ;  and  the  sentence  of  the  church  courts,  de- 
posing him  from  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry,  deprives  liim,  ipso 
facto,  of  all  right  to  the  stipend  and  emoluments  which  he  had  for- 
merly drawn.  These  civil  effects  of  the  sentences  of  our  church 
courts  are  an  essential  branch  of  the  establishment  of  Presbytery  in 
Scotland ;  and  there  is  one  kind  of  business  connected  with  that  es- 
tablishment, in  which  presbyteries  are  constituted  by  law  ci^il  court?;. 
The  expense  of  the  manses  and  glebes,  which  the  law  allows  to  the 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  is  defrayed  by  the  landholders 
of  the  parishes.  They  are  assessed  for  this  purpose  by  a  judgment 
of  the  presbytery,  to  whom  application  must  be  made  in  the  first 
instance,  and  who  proceed,  like  civil  courts,  in  the  examination  of  the 
necessary  witnesses.  But  as  tiiis  is  merely  a  regulation  of  conveniency,. 
in  a  matter  concerning  which  it  would  be  very  improper  that  the  de- 
cision of  a  church  court  should  be  final,  the  powers  of  the  presby- 
tery, in  assigning  the  manses  and  glebes,  are  limited ;  and  there  lies 
an  appeal,  in  any  stage  of  their  proceedings,  to  those  courts,  which 
usually  determine  questions  that  respect  the  property  of  the  subjects. 

In  England,  besides  those  branches  of  jurisdiction  that  belong  to 
the  institution  and  deprivation  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  the 
law  has  submitted  various  other  matters  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops.  In  ancient  times,  all  niatters,  as  well  spiritual  and  temporal, 
were  determined  in  the  county  court,  where  the  bishop  and  earl  sat 
together.  But  William  the  Conqueror  separated  the  ecclesiastical 
from  the  temporal  courts ;  and,  since  his  days,  all  the  causes  called 
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ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  have  been  tried,  not  in  the  civil  courts  of  the 
realm,  but  in  courts  held  by  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  according 
to  the  forms  of  proceeding  peculiar  to  those  courts.  The  spiritual 
causes,  which  most  nearly  affect  civil  rights,  are  questions  respecting 
testaments  or  wills,  and  questions  respecting  marriage  and  divorce. 
Both  these  are  in  England  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop; 
the  first,  because  testaments  are  often  made  in  extremis,  when  the 
clergy  may  be  supposed  to  be  present ;  the  second,  because  marriage, 
which  is  considered  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  sacrament,  is  gene- 
rally solemnized  in  chinches.  In  order  to  discuss  the  multiplicity  of 
intricate  business,  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  upon  these  ques- 
tions in  such  a  country  as  England,  the  bishops  appoint,  for  hearing 
and  judging  in  causes  that  occur  in  their  dioceses,  officers  under  dif- 
ferent names,  generally  laymen,  skilled  in  the  law,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  bishop,  but  without  his  being  present,  and  generally  without 
his  knowledge,  decide  according  to  established  rules.  With  the  name 
of  one  description  of  these  officers  we  are  acquainted  in  this  country. 
For  when  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  exercised  under 
the  authority  of  the  pope, was  abolished  in  Scotland  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  the  course  of  justice  might  not  be  stopped,  a  commissary 
was  named  for  every  diocese  ;  and  a  commissariot  court,  with  juris- 
diction over  all  Scotland,  was  established  at  Edinburgh.  The  com- 
missaries of  Scotland,  at  least  the  commissariot  court  in  Edinburgh, 
still  retain  the  power  of  judging  in  questions  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
and  confirmation  of  testaments,  and  thus  afford  us  a  specimen  of  those 
spiritual  courts  in  England,  where  one  considerable  branch  of  the 
business  of  the  nation  is  transacted. 

Whether  the  constitution  of  these  spiritual  courts  be  proper  or  not, 
is  a  question,  concerning  which,  those  who  live  under  a  different  reli- 
gious establishment  ought  to  be  very  scrupulous  in  declaring  any 
opinion.  But  thus  much  is  manifest,  that  all  the  jurisdiction  which 
they  exercise  in  civil  matters  is  conferred  by  the  law  of  the  land ; 
and  they  are  perpetually  reminded  and  made  to  feel,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  jurisdiction,  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  law.  The 
canon  and  civil  laws,  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  judge,  have  their 
force  in  England,  not  from  any  original  obligations  to  obey  the  re- 
scripts of  emperors,  or  the  decrees  of  popes,  but  purely  because  they 
have  been  received  and  allowed  of  by  statute  law,  or  by  custom ; 
and  while  the  spiritual  courts  are  permitted  to  judge  by  those  laws, 
the  courts  of  common  law  have  a  superintendence  over  them,  ex- 
plaining the  laws  which  concern  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  keep- 
ing them  within  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction,  and,  if  they  exceed 
those  limits,  issuing  prohibitions  to  restrain  them,  or  summoning  them 
to  answer  for  their  conduct  in  the  civil  courts. 

Although  then  the  courts  hi  England,  which  are  called  spiritual, 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  many  questions  totally  distinct  from  those, 
which  properly  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  a  power  purely  spiritual, 
this  is  not  to  be  regarded  either  as  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  or  as  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  state,  that  the 
church  has  any  inherent  civil  power,  but  merely  as  a  part  of  the 
English  constitution ;  a  branch  of  the  civil  and  religious  establish 
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ment  of  that  country,  by  which  questiotis  of  a  certain  kind  are  ap 
pointed  by  the  state  to  be  tried  and  judged  in  a  certain  manner. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  the  second  position  is  to  apply 
it  to  the  effects  of  excommunication.  We  have  seen  that  cliurch 
government  implies  a  right  to  exclude  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  society  those  who  are  deemed  unwortViy;  and  that  this  is 
the  utmost  length  to  which  tliat  power  can  go.  We  find,  indeed,  the 
apostle  Paul  explaining  that  expression  of  our  Lord,  "let  him  wiio 
will  not  hear  the  church  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican," 
by  exhorting  the  Christians  to  withdraw  themselves  from  any  that 
walked  disorderly,  not  to  mingle  freely  with  a  brother  who  had  been 
guilty  of  any  scandalous  sin;  not  to  keep  company  with  him,  that  he 
may  be  ashamed.*  The  primitive  Christians,  too,  a  body  of  men 
who  were  discouraged  and  persecuted  by  the  state,  felt  that  it  would 
have  brought  disgrace  upon  the  society  of  the  faithful,  if  any  person 
who  had  committed  a  flagrant  crime  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
amongst  them,  or  to  live  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  members 
after  he  was  excluded.  In  all  times,  as  circumstances  may  render 
excommunication  necessary,  it  is  natural  for  the  office-bearers  of  the 
church  to  warn  the  people  against  that  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
excommunicated,  which  might  corrupt  their  own  manners;  and  if 
the  people  approve  of  the  sentence,  they  will  be  inclined  to  support  it, 
by  behaving  to  the  excommunicated  with  a  degree  of  distance  and 
reserve,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  with  which  they  regard  his  con- 
dition. At  the  same  time,  it  follows  clearly  from  the  second  position, 
that  the  civil  effects  of  exconmiunication  depend  entirely  upon  human 
laws.  They  vary  with  times  and  circumstances ;  and  the  clan-ch  has  ;io 
right  to  say  that  a  sentence,  excluding  a  person  from  the  participation 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  shall  in  any  manner  affect  his  liberty, 
his  property,  or  his  condition  as  a  member  of  civil  society.  The  time 
indeed  was,  when,  from  the  superstitious  fears  of  ignorance,  and  the 
deep  persevering  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  excommunicated 
was  considered  as  having  forfeited  not  only  the  privileges  of  a  citizen, 
but  the  rights  of  a  man ;  when  subjects  were  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  an  excommunicated  prince,  when  all  the  connexions  of 
human  life  were  understood  to  be  dissolved  by  this  sentence,  and, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  ancient  druids,  quibus  ita  interdictum 
est,  iis  omnes  decedunt,  ef  aditum  eorum  sermonemquc  dcfugiunt.\ 
These  exertions  of  spiritual  tyranny  are  the  tale  of  former  times ;  and 
however  earnestly  the  office-bearers  of  the  churcli  may  warn  the 
people  against  associating  freely  with  the  exconmiunicated,  and  how- 
ever much  the  people  may  think  it  their  duty  and  their  wisdom  to 
listen  to  this  warning,  it  is  now  clearly  understood  that  excommunica- 
tion has  no  civil  effects  independent  of  positive  statute. 

In  England,  where  a  great  deal  of  civil  business  is  transacted 
through  the  medium  of  the  spiritual  courts,  exconmiimication  being 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  those  who  are  contumacious,  and  the 
instruments  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  support  their  authority,  is 
made  by  statute  to  infer  certain  legal  disabilities  ;  and  if  the  excom- 
municated does  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 

•  1  Cor.  V.  2  Thes.  iii.  6—14.  f  C»s.  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13. 
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within  forty  days,  the  bishop,  i.  e.  his  delegate,  who  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion in  his  name  within  his  diocese,  may  apply  to  the  civil  courts  for 
a  writ,  de  excommunicato  capiendo.  The  civil  courts  are  thus  con- 
stituted judges  of  the  occasion  upon  which  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, and  may  either  lend  their  assistance  to  the  spiritual  courts, 
or  refuse  the  writ,  as  they  see  cause.  The  effect  of  the  writ  being 
issued,  is,  that  the  excommunicated  person  is  committed  to  prison, 
and  remains  there  without  bail  till  he  submits.  In  Scotland,  where 
there  is  hardly  any  civil  business  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  ex- 
communication, according  to  the  original  design  of  that  sentence,  and 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  is  pronounced  only  in  the  case  of 
those  offences,  which  fall  properly  under  the  cognizance  of  a  society 
invested  with  spiritual  power.  The  legal  disabilities  which  it  inferred 
in  ancient  times  were  abolished  after  the  Revolution ;  and  it  is  in  this 
country  purely  a  spiritual  censure. 

It  is  not  upon  this  account  a  nugatory  sentence.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  pronounced  in  so  unadvised  a  manner  as  to  be  contemptible  ;  and 
an  ill-timed  display  of  spiritual  power  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
In  this  case  the  fault  lies  with  the  office-bearers  of  the  church.  Even 
when  it  is  just  and  well  founded,  it  may  be  despised  by  men  who 
have  no  sense  of  religion,  and  no  desire  to  maintain  the  appearances 
of  decency  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighboura.  With  them,  it  only  shares 
tlie  contempt  which  they  pour  upon  all  the  institutions  of  the  gospel ; 
but  every  person,  who  believes  that  Christ,  a  teacher  sent  from  God, 
established  a  visible  society  upon  earth,  and  required  his  disciples,  as 
members  of  that  society,  to  unite  in  acts  of  worship,  by  which  they 
testify  their  reverence  for  their  common  master,  and  prom.ote  the 
edification  of  one  another,  must  consider  a  sentence  by  which  he  is 
justly  excluded  from  that  society  as  placing  him  in  a  dreadful  situa- 
tion ;  and  although  it  does  not  produce  any  consequences  that  are 
immediately  felt  to  be  hurtful  in  the  business  and  common  intercourse 
of  life  ;  yet  if,  in  this  state  of  separation,  he  retains  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  his  mind  will  not  be  at  ease,  till  he  takes  every  proper  and 
competent  method  of  being  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 

3.  My  third  general  position  is,  that  the  spiritual  power  implied  in 
church  government,  being  derived  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  subordinate 
to  his  sovereign  authority  over  the  church. 

The  whole  system  of  truth  revealed  in  the  gospel  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  person  by  whose  generous  interposition 
the  human  race  was  redeemed  ;  and  it  is  stated,  that,  in  recompense 
of  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  in  accomplishing  tliis  object, 
'•all  things  are  put  under  his  feet,  and  God  hath  given  him  to  be  the 
head  over  all  things  to  the  church."*  As  every  doctrine  is  false, 
therefore,  which  derogates  from  any  of  the  offices  that  belong  to  Jesus 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  which  pretends  to  substitute  any 
thing  else  in  place  of  his  interposition,  so  all  authority  in  the  church 
that  is  not  derived  from  him  must  be  an  usurpation.  Neither  is  it 
enough  that  those  who  exercise  the  authority  use  his  name  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  origin  of  their  power ;  for  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  requires,  that  what  they  profess  to  derive  from  him, 

•  Ephes.  i.  22. 
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they  uniformly  exercise  according  to  his  directions.  Although  he 
said  to  his  apostles,  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me  ;  and  he  that 
despiseth  you,  despiseth  me  ;"*  yet  the  commission  which  he  gave 
them  was,  "  Go,  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."t  That  commission 
implies,  that  the  apostles  were  entitled  to  respect  and  obedience  from 
the  Christian  world,  only  while  they  spoke  agreeably  to  those  words 
which  their  Master  had  put  into  their  mouth,  and  which  his  Spirit 
brought  to  their  remembrance.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  condemned 
the  Pharisees,  the  religious  teachers  of  his  day,  because,  while  they 
sat  in  Moses'  seat,  they  taught  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men,  and  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions : 
and  he  warned  his  disciples  against  that  submission  to  those  who 
taught  in  his  name,  which  the  Jewish  people  paid  to  their  teachers, 
saying,  "  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  earth, 
for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  masters  : 
for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ."J#It  is  known,  indeed,  that 
Jesus,  having  confined  his  own  teaching  to  the  land  of  Judea,  com- 
mitted the  propagation  of  his  religion  in  other  countries  to  the  labours 
of  his  apostles,  that  he  left  it  to  them  to  make  the  necessary  provision 
for  the  continued  instruction  of  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  Christian  church  received  its  form,  not  from  any  thing  that  is 
recorded  to  us  as  having  been  said  by  him,  but  from  the  orders  given 
by  his  apostles  in  their  discourses  and  their  writings.  It  is  in  like 
manner  conceivable  that  the  apostles,  who  did  not  even  travel  over 
all  the  regions  which  have  already  received  the  gospel,  who  saw  only 
the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  society,  and  who  lived  in  times  of  per- 
secution, might  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  succeeding  teachers  to  accom- 
modate the  apostolical  establishment  to  the  more  enlarged  and  more 
peaceful  state  of  the  Christian  church.  But  as  the  apostles  unques- 
tionably followed  the  spirit  of  those  instructions,  which  they  received 
from  Jesus  when  he  spoke  to  them  after  his  resurrection  "  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  so  every  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  authority,  in  succeedirig  ages,  is  regulated  by  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles.  As  no  body  of  men,  acting  in  his  name,  has 
a  right  to  declare  that  to  be  a  doctrine  of  his  which  he  did  not  teach,  or 
that  to  be  an  institution  of  his  which  he  did  not  appoint,  so  he  is  to 
be  considered,  according  to  his  promise,  as  "alway,  even  unto  to  the 
end  of  the  world,"  with  those  who  bear  office  in  his  church,  superin- 
tending the  regulations  which  they  frame,  and  the  acts  which  they 
perform  in  his  name  ;  giving  his  sanction  to  those  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  his  religion;  but  bearing  his  testimony  against  his 
ministers,  when,  forgetting  the  subjection  which  is  implied  in  the 
origin  of  their  power,  they  encroach  upon  the  authority  of  him  who 
is  the  supreme  Teacher,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge  ;  the  Head  of  his  body 
the  church  ;  the  King  of  his  own  kingdom. 

All  Protestants  hold  that  the  infoUibility,  the  dominion  over  the 
faiih  of  Christians,  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  of  Christ, 
or  of  adding  to  Scripture  by  tradition,  and  many  of  the  other  claims 

•  Luke  X.  16.  t  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  i  Matt.xxiii.  8,  9,  10. 
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advanced  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  for  many  ages  submitted  to  by 
a  great  part  of  Christendom,  were  a  daring  invasion  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Christ ;  and  one  of  the  great  principles  of  Protestantism  is 
a  rejection  of  all  authority  in  the  church  that  is  not  subordinate  to  him. 
Some  Protestant  churches  have  been  accused  of  departing  from  this 
principle  in  tlieir  practice,  by  making  additions  to  the  laws  of  Christ, 
and  by  exercising,  in  his  name,  powers  which  he  did  not  delegate  to 
his  office-bearers.  If  the  charge  should  in  some  instances  be  true,  it 
is  only  a  proof  that  churches,  calling  themselves  Protestant,  often  re- 
tain some  of  the  corruptions  of  Popery.  But  when  we  apply  the 
general  principles  to  particular  cases,  it  will  probably  appear  that  the 
charge  arises  merely  from  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  Protestants, 
with  regard  to  the  number  and  extent  of  those  matters,  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  left  subject  to  human  regulations;  and  that  those  who 
are  accused  of  invading  his  prerogative  are  as  incapable  as  their  breth- 
ren of  claiming  any  authority  which  they  consider  as  opposite  to 
his  authority,  or  even  as  co-ordinate  with  it. 

There  was  a  phrase  used  in  England  by  authority,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  more  zeal- 
ous adversaries  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  appeared  to  them  incon- 
sistent with  this  third  position.  It  was  said  in  the  edition  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  which  was  published  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  "  The 
king  of  England  is  supreme  head  in  earth,  next  under  Christ,  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland."  This  was  conceived  to  transfer 
to  the  king  of  England  all  that  usurped  power,  with  regard  to  the 
churches  in  his  dominions,  which  the  Pope  had  exercised  with  regard 
to  the  church  universal  ;  and  it  was  said  that  a  title  which  the  apostle 
seems  to  give  exclusively  to  Christ,  when  he  calls  him  "  the  head  of 
the  church,"  was  not  fitly  applied  to  any  mortal.  In  order  to  remove 
these  scruples,  the  phrase  was  omitted  in  the  edition  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  published  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  now  the 
received  and  authentic  edition  ;  and  the  queen,  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion, explained  the  act  of  supremacy,  which  was  passed  upon  the 
abolition  of  papal  jurisdiction,  to  mean  no  more  than  "that  under 
God  she  had  the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons 
born  within  her  realm,  either  ecclesiastical  or  temporal ;  so  as  no 
other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any  superiority  over 
them."  The  confession  of  faith  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  having 
been  composed  at  a  season,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
were  understood  to  call  for  a  testimony  against  the  revival  of  any 
claims,  which  might  be  abused  as  an  engine  of  spiritual  tyranny,  de- 
clares, chap.  XXV.  that  "there  is  no  other  head  of  the  church  but  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  nor  can  the  Pope  of  Rome,  in  any  sense,  be  head 
thereof"  This  clause  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  leads  us,  upon 
solemn  occasions,  to  use  a  phrase,  which,  I  believe,  is  seldom  used  in 
England,  "The  Lord  Jesus,  the  king  and  head  of  his  church."  But 
the  use  of  this  phrase  does  not  constitute  any  mark  of  difference  in 
opinion  between  the  two  churches,  with  regard  to  the  third  posi- 
tion. For  both  acknowledge  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  which  all  other  authority  in  the  church  is  subordinate  ;  and 
were  we  to  apply  this  general  principle  to  particular  cases,  we  should 
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find  that  the  two  churches  differ  less  in  the  application,  than  superfi- 
cial observers  or  hot  disputants  are  willing  to  allow. 

4.  The  spiritual  power  implied  in  church  government  is  given  "  for 
edification  and  not  for  destruction."  I  employ  this  phrase,  because 
it  is  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  3  Cor.  x.  8,  and  xiii.  10,  in  relation  to 
his  autliority,  (I'i  oixobofx.r]i',xai,ovx  £i.i  xa9av^s(ri,vvixu,v.  It  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  authority  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  chyrch  in  every  age  ; 
and  it  expresses  most  significantly  what  I  mean  to  include  under  this 
fourth  position. 

Those  who  entertain  just  views  of  civil  government  consider  it  as 
instituted  by  God  for  the  good  of  the  subjects.  It  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  one,  or  of  a  few,  to  gratify  their  ambition,  and  to  minister  to  their 
pleasure,  that  others  are  made  inferior  to  them  in  rank,  subject  in 
many  respects  to  their  command,  and  dependent  upon  their  protec- 
tion. But  all  the  privileges,  and  honours,  and  powers  which  distin- 
guish individuals,  are  conferred  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  the  multi- 
tude, that  by  these  distinctions  they  may  be  the  more  proper  and  suc- 
cessful instruments  of  communicating  to  those  who  are  undistin- 
guished the  blessings  of  good  government.  The  spirit  of  enlarged  be- 
nevolence, which  forms  the  character  of  the  Gospel,  gives  perfect  as- 
surance, that  the  church  government  created  by  that  religion  has  the 
like  impartial  destination.  The  great  prophet,  who  "came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,"  "  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of 
souls,"  who  came  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  taught 
his  apostles  to  do  as  he  had  done  ;  and  they,  instructed  by  his  dis- 
course, and  guided  by  his  example,  spoke  and  acted  as  the  servants 
of  those,  over  whom  they  exercised  the  authority  that  was  committed 
to  them.  "  Not  for  that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are 
helpers  of  your  joy.  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake."*  "All  things 
are  yours,  whether  Paul  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas.  Who  is  Paul,  and 
who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  as  the  Lord  gave 
to  every  man  ?"t  Paul  reminds  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  care  of  the  church,  that  "he  must  be  gentle  unto 
all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  who  op- 
pose themselves,  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to 
the  acknowledging  of  the  truth;" J  and  Peter  exhorts  the  elders,  who 
had  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  to  behave  "  not  as  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  as  ensamples  to  the  flock." || 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  government,  which  Christ  had  estab- 
lished in  his  church,  was  not  intended  by  him  to  create  a  separate 
interest  in  the  Christian  society,  by  aggrandizing  a  particular  order 
of  men,  and  for  their  sake  placing  all  others  in  a  state  of  humiliating 
subjection.  It  is  one  branch  of  the  provision  which  is  made  in  the 
Gospel  for  propagating  and  maintaining  the  truth,  for  restraining  vice, 
for  assisting  Christians  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  for  promot- 
ing the  universal  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  power 
wiiich  church  government  implies,  as  thus  instrumental  in  carrying 

*   2  Cor.  i.  24;  iv.  5.  f   1  Cor.  iii.  5,  21,  22. 

+  2  Tim.  ii.  24.  25.  j   I  Peter  v.  1,  2,  3 
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forward  the  great  cause  for  which  Christ  died,  we  are  taught  to  ex- 
pect in  the  operation  of  this  instrument  the  same  regard  to  the  reason- 
able nature  of  man,  and  the  same  tender  consideration  of  every  cir- 
cumstance essential  to  his  comfort,  which  appear  in  the  other  institu- 
tions of  the  Gospel.  The  exercise  of  a  power  which  is  purely  spiri- 
tual cannot  indeed  affect  the  lives  or  the  outward  estate  of  Christians. 
But  men  have  other  rights  as  sacred  as  those  which  respect  their  persons 
or  their  properties.  There  is  liberty  of  thought,  the  right  which  every 
man  has  of  exercising  the  powers  of  his  mind  upon  any  subject,  from 
which  he  hopes  to  derive  pleasure  or  improvement.  There  is  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  which  necessarily  results  from  liberty  of  thought, 
the  right  which  every  man  has  of  forming  his  own  opinions,  and  of 
determining  for  himself  what  he  ought  to  do.  He  may  form  the  opi- 
nion and  the  determination  hastily  or  upon  false  grounds  ;  but  he  is 
not  a  rational  agent,  if  he  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  implicitly  to 
allow  another  to  form  them  for  them.  There  is  liberty  of  conscience, 
tliat  branch  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  which  respects  our  duty 
to  God ;  the  right  which  every  man  has  of  judging  what  God  requires 
of  him,  and  of  resisting  any  attempt  to  teach  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  or  to  impose  obedience  to  regulations  merely  hu- 
man, as  a  matter  of  conscience  towards  God. 

As  these  rights  belong  to  the  nature  of  a  moral  and  accountable 
creature,  any  power  which  could  claim  the  privilege  of  violating 
them  would  be  given  not  for  edification,  but  for  destruction.  It 
would  destroy,  not  perhaps  the  person,  but  the  character  of  the  being 
over  whom  it  was  exercised ;  it  would  degrade  his  mind ;  and  it  is 
so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Almighty  to- 
wards his  reasonable  creatures,  to  the  style  of  argument  by  which 
Jesus  always  called  forth  into  exercise  the  understandings  of  those 
who  heard  him,  and  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  provision  which  he 
has  made  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  that 
this  cannot  possibly  be  the  description  of  any  power  instituted  by 
him. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  the  proof  of  the  third  and 
fourth  positions :  because,  after  the  meaning  of  the  terms  is  fairly 
stated,  the  truth  of  them  appears  hardly  controvertible.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  thus  distinctly,  because  they  are  the 
foundation  of  my  fifth  general  position,  which  assumes  the  third  and 
fourth  as  proven,  and  applies  them  to  a  variety  of  subjects. 

5.  The  power  implied  in  church  government  is  limited  by  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  liberties  of  his  disci- 
ples, both  as  to  the  objects  which  it  embraces,  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  exercised. 

It  professes  to  maintain  the  credit  of  religion,  by  preserving  the 
truth  uncorrupted,  and  by  watching  over  the  conduct  of  Christians; 
and  it  professes  to  minister  to  the  edification  of  individuals,  by  afford- 
ing them  various  assistance  in  following  after  righteousness,  and  by 
employing  various  means  to  reclaim  them  from  error  and  vice.  These 
objects  are  in  themselves  excellent ;  but  it  is  not  competent  for  church 
government  to  take  every  conceivable  method  of  accomplishing  them, 
because  a  spiritual  power  subordinate  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  not 
given  for  destruction,  is  restrained  by  these  characters  from  doing 
65* 
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many  things,  which,  at  particular  times,  may  appear  expedient.  No 
exercise  of  any  power  can  be  legitimate,  which  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  natnre  of  that  power ;  and  the  evils  arising  from  admitting  a 
contradiction  between  the  general  character  of  the  power,  and  a  par- 
ticular exertion  of  it,  will,  in  the  result,  infinitely  overbalance  any 
local  or  temporary  advantage,  which  might  be  purchased  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  that  is  illegitimate. 

In  applying  the  limits  suggested  by  the  third  and  fourth  positions, 
to  the  power  implied  in  church  government,  the  easiest  and  safest 
method  is  to  follow  an  established  distribution.  The  subject  has  been 
so  fully  canvassed  since  the  reformation,  that  we  may  be  assured  none 
of  the  objects  which  require  to  be  considered  under  the  fifth  position 
were  omitted  by  the  many  able  men,  who,  witli  much  zeal,  particu- 
larly in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  combated  one  another 
upon  the  various  questions  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  distribution  which  is  found  in  the  ordinary  systems,  I 
shall  divide  church  power  into  three  parts,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
memory,  are  expressed  by  three  single  words,  the  potestas  Soy^iati-xr;, 
SMtaxtuxr;,  and  Siax^iiixr;.  The  first  rcspccts  Soyfiata,  doctriucs  or  articles 
of  faith ;  the  second  respects  Siata^si;,  ecclesiastical  canons  or  consti- 
tutions ;  the  third  respects  discipline,  or  the  exercise  of  judgment  in 
inflicting  or  removing  censures. 

To  each  of  these  three  I  shall  apply  the  U/ruts  and  regulations  sug- 
gested by  the  third  and  fourth  positions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


POTEST  AS    ^oyjxatixtj- 


1.  The  pot  est  as  Soy^uofw*?  is  limited  and  regulated  by  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  liberties  of  his  disciples. 

The  church  of  Rome,  in  the  progress  of  that  influence  which  she 
acquired  over  the  Christian  world,  laid  down  the  following  positions, 
which  were  received  as  true  by  the  members  of  her  communion  : — 
That  the  authority  of  Scripture,  its  right  to  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  Christians,  depends  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of  the  church  : 
that  besides  the  written  word,  consisting  of  the  books  which  Chris- 
tians receiA^e  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  the  church,  there  is 
also  an  unwritten  word,  of  which  the  church  are  the  keepers: 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  that  the  Scriptures 
should  contain  a  complete  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  but  that  this 
defect,  which  arose  unavoidably  from  their  having  been  written  by 
different  authors  upon  particular  occasions,  is  fully  remedied  by  those 
traditions,  which,  although  not  written  in  any  apostolical  book,  have 
been  safely  conveyed  down  through  the  church  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles :  that  these  traditions,  pertaining  either  to  faith  or  to  morals, 
are  to  be  received  with  the  same  piety  and  reverence  as  the  Scrip- 
tures: and  that  the  church,  by  being  in  possession  of  this  unwritten 
word,  is  qualified  in  its  teaching  to  supply  the  imperfection  of  the 
written  word :  that  the  Scriptures,  being  in  many  places  obscure,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  people,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  faculties,  to 
derive  from  thence  the  knowledge  of  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  their  attempting  to  form  opinions  for  themselves  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  while  it  cannot  lead  them  certainly  to  the  truth, 
may  produce  a  multiplicity  of  dangerous  errors,  and  much  bitter  con- 
tention :  that,  to  avoid  these  evils,  it  is,  in  general,  expedient  to  debar 
the  people  from  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  grant  it  only  to 
those  whom  their  teachers  judge  the  least  likely  to  abuse  that  privi- 
lege :  that  the  church,  being  assisted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  search 
of  the  Scriptures,  having  the  promise  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  having  possession  of  the  unwritten  word  as  a 
commentary  upon  the  written,  is  the  only  safe  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  supreme  judge,  by  Avhose  definitive  sentence  all  con- 
troversies with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  particular  passages,  or  the 
general  doctrine  of  Scripture,  must  be  determined :  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  acquiesce  in  this  infallible  determination :  and  that, 
although  they  do  not  ui:jderstand  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests,  or 
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although  other  doctrines  than  those  which  the  church  declares  to  be 
true  appear  to  their  minds  agreeable  to  Scripture,  it  is  presumption 
and  impiety,  a  breach  of  that  reverence  which  they  owe  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Christ,  and  a  sin  for  which  they  deserve  everlasting  punish- 
ment, to  oppose  their  own  private  judgment,  which  cannot  of  itself 
attain  the  truth,  and  which  may  depart  very  far  from  it,  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  church  which  cannot  err:  that  ihe  faith  which  becomes 
the  dutiful  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  by  which  they  are 
saved,  is  an  entire  submission  of  the  understanding  to  the  decisions 
of  the  church  ;  a  faith  which  does  not  include  a  knowledge  of  the 
things  believed,  which  is  more  fitly  defined  by  ignorance,  and  which 
supposes  nothing  more  than  an  implicit  and  cordial  acquiescence  in 
all  that  is  taught  by  the  church. 

The  foregoing  positions,  or  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are 
combated  in  ditterent  parts  of  the  ordinary  systems.  I  have  brought 
them  together  in  one  view,  in  order  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  pot es las  ^oyixatixr],  as  claimed  by  that  church.  And  I 
need  not  stop  to  expose  the  monstrous  nature  of  a  claim,  which  con- 
stitutes the  great  body  of  Christians  mere  machines;  which  invades  the 
prerogative,  and  usurps  the  office  and  the  honours  of  the  great 
Prophet,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  hear;  and  which,  by 
ascribing  to  the  church  an  infallibility  which  is  nowhere  promised, 
and  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  weakness  of  humanity,  has  pro- 
duced in  that  church  errors,  contradictions,  and  absurdities,  which 
appear  to  every  rational  inquirer  most  disgraceful  and  pernicious  to 
thos'j  by  whom  they  are  held. 

To  so  monstrous  a  claim  all  Protestants  agree  in  opposing  this 
principle,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith.  This  principle 
they  understand  to  inckide  the  following  positions: — The  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  depend  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church.  The  history  of  what  we  call  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  thus  stated.  While  many  books,  which 
claimed  to  be  written  by  divine  inspiration,  were  rejected  in  early 
times,  those  which  we  now  receive  were  declared  to  be  canonical, 
because  they  had  been  conveyed  down  from  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
with  satisfying  evidence  of  their  authority.  This  evidence,  as  laid 
oefore  those  who  fixed  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  consisted  of 
internal  marks  of  authenticity, of  which  a  scholar  in  every  age  is  equally 
qualified  to  judge,  of  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world,  of  the  testi- 
mony of  adversaries  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  many  collateral 
circumstances,  which  must  have  been  better  known  to  them  than  to 
us,  who  live  at  such  distance  from  the  date  of  the  books.  But  had 
any  early  council  presumed  to  contradict  the  amount  of  this  evidence, 
by  rejecting  a  book  which  was  authentic,  or  admitting  one  which 
was  spurious,  the  voice  of  the  Christian  world  would  have  risen 
against  so  daring  a  decision  :  and  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity 
which  have  reached  our  days,  would  have  enabled  us  to  disregard  it. 
In  judging  then,  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  pay  no  further  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  church,  than 
as  it  constitutes  a  part  of  that  tradition  which  must  be  the  voucher 
of  every  book  written  in  a  remote  age  ;  and  having  satisfied  ourselves 
in  the  only  rational  manner — in  the  same  manner  as   we  do  with 
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regard  to  all  other  ancient  books — that  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  we  learn 
from  the  evidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesns,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  commission  given  to  his  apostles,  of  both  which  we  are  qualified 
to  judge,  the  entire  respect  and  credit  which  are  due  to  every  thing 
contained  in  the  books. 

Now,  this  credit  which  is  due  to  the  books,  not  upon  account  of 
the  testimony  of  the  church,  but  upon  their  own  account,  includes  a 
belief  of  their  sufficiency  and  their  perfection.  It  does  not  admit  of 
what  the  church  of  Rome  calls  tradition,  or  an  unwritten  word,  being 
put  upon  a  level  with  them.  It  implies,  that  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation  are  contained  in  the  books  themselves;  that  the  attainment 
of  the  knowledge  of  these  things  is  not  attended  with  difficulties,  so 
insuperable  to  an  individual  as  to  render  the  judgment  of  the  church 
indispensably  necessary;  that  every  person  who  has  the  use  of 
reason  may,  by  a  proper  exercise  of  his  rational  powers,  and  by 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  within  his  reach,  satisfy  his  mind 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  understand  that  doctrine  as  far 
as  it  is  necessary  he  should  understand  it ;  and  consequently,  that  no 
individual  Christian  is  required  to  exercise  an  implicit  faith,  of  which 
he  can  give  no  other  account  than  that  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
the  church;  but  that  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  nature  to 
believe  what  appears  to  him  absurd,  so  it  is  a  duty,  required  of  him 
by  his  divine  teacher,  to  "  search  the  Scriptures,"  so  as  to  judge  for 
himself,  that  what  he  professes  to  believe  is  therein  contained,  and 
thus  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  his  faith  and  hope. 

By  stating  the  foregoing  positions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold 
that  principle,  which,  being  characteristical  of  Protestantism,  is  avowed 
by  all  who  have  departed  from  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  it  is  held  under  different  modifications  ;  and  those  who  agree  in 
receiving  the  Scriptures  as  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  and  as  the  only 
authoritative  rule,  do  not  agree  concerning  the  power  reserved  to  the 
church  as  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

The  followers  of  Socinus,  who  were  among  the  earliest  Reformers, 
were  led,  by  the  general  principles  of  their  system,  to  an  extreme 
solicitude  in  guarding  against  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
and  having,  upon  many  points,  departed  very  far  from  the  received 
opinions  of  Christians,  they  were  obliged,  in  self  defence,  to  lay  down 
such  a  plan  of  church  government,  as  did  not  admit  that  the  church 
at  any  time  possessed  the  right  of  intermeddling  in  articles  of  faith. 
The  Socinians  hold,  that  as  the  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of  faith,  the 
essential  articles  of  faith  are  so  few,  so  simple,  and  so  easily  gathered 
out  of  clear  explicit  passages,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who 
has  the  exercise  of  his  reason  to  miss  them;  that  all  the  mistakes  and 
ditferences  of  opinion  amongst  those  who  search  the  Scriptures  respect 
points  which  are  not  essential,  and  concerning  which  it  is  both  vain 
and  hurtful  to  try  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  opinion  ;  that  it  is  in 
all  cases  a  sufficient  declaration  of  Christian  faith  to  say  that  we 
believe  the  Scriptures ;  that  no  harm  can  arise  from  allowing  every 
man  to  interpret  the  Scripture  as  he  pleases ;  and  that,  as  Scripture 
may  be  sufficiently  understood  for  the  purposes  of  salvation,  without 
anv  foreign  assistance,  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  composed 
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and  prescribed  by  human  authority,  are  an  encroachment  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  supreme  teacher,  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  a  pernicious  attempt  to  substitute  the  commandments 
of  men  in  place  of  the  doctrine  of  God. 

According  to  this  plan,  there  is  left  to  the  church  and  its  ministers, 
in  their  teaching,  merely  the  office  of  exhortation.  Over  the  doctrines, 
which  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  exhortation  proceeds,  it  is 
conceived  to  be  incompetent  that  they  should  have  any  control ;  and 
both  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  and  the  ministrations 
of  private  teachers,  are  imderstood  to  depart  from  their  proper  sphere, 
and  to  be  very  much  misemployed,  when,  instead  of  confining  them- 
selves to  recommendations  of  the  practice  of  virtue,  they  intermeddle 
with  points  of  doctrine,  all  of  which  are  either  so  plain,  that  they  can- 
not be  illustrated,  or  so  unimportant,  that  every  one  may  be  allowed, 
according  to  an  ancient  phrase  which  is  often  used,  to  abound  in  his 
own  sense. 

To  most  Protestant  churches  this  plan  appears  very  defective  ;  and 
when  I  state  the  following  views,  you  will  perceive  how  far  it  falls 
short  of  the  purposes,  for  which  a  church  seems  to  have  been  esta- 
blished by  Christ. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  written  in  a  language  which 
is  now  understood  only  by  the  learned.  Yet,  in  that  language,  it  was 
intended  they  should  be  sent  over  the  world  to  be  the  rule  of  faith 
to  all  Christians.  However  plain,  therefore,  these  books  might  be  to 
the  nations  who  spoke  that  language,  the  great  body  of  tlie  people  in 
all  other  countries  stand  in  need  of  an  interpreter.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  of  single  words  and  phrases.  If  different  trans- 
lations are  offered,  they  do  not  know  which  is  most  correct ;  and  con- 
st quently  they  must  remain  in  doitbt  and  suspense,  unless  there  is 
some  human  authority  upon  which  they  can  rest. 

But  further,  after  the  meaning  of  single  words  and  phrases  is  ana- 
lysed, there  still  remain  in  all  ancient  books  many  passages  which 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  local  customs  ;  of  points 
in  chronology,  geography,  and  history  ;  of  figiu'es  of  speech ;  and  of 
that  peculiar  character  which  every  language  deri^ves  from  the  man- 
ners and  the  science  of  those  by  whom  it  is  spokeh.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  any  country  can  make  the  neces- 
sary progress  in  so  large  and  multifarious  a  branch  of  study ;  so  that 
here  also,  as  well  as  in  the  meaning  of  single  words  and  phrases,  they 
must  rest  upon  the  authority  of  others.  Our  Lord  has  not  left  these 
wants  of  his  disciples  to  be  supplied  in  a  casual  manner,  by  any  per 
son  more  learned  than  themselves  whom  they  chance  to  meet.  But 
having  provided,  in  the  constitution  of  his  religion,  a  standing  method 
of  instruction,  he  directs  all,  who  in  searching  the  Scripture  feel  their 
own  deficiencies,  to  have  recourse  to  the  persons  who  are  set  over 
them  in  the  Lord.  When  the  apostles  went  forth  to  make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  they  were  enabled,  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  speak  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  all  who  heard  them.  Now  that  the  Avritten 
word  of  the  apostles  is  transmitted  to  future  ages  in  a  particular  lan- 
guage, the  learning  of  the  Christian  teachers  may  render  that  written 
word  as  intelligible  to  the  people,  as  if  they  themselves  understood 
the  original  language  ;  and  since  the  Christian  teachers  appeared  to 
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US  formerly,  as  intended  by  Christ  to  constitute  a  society  co-operating 
for  the  same  great  purpose,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  instead  of  a 
private  rendering  of  the  Scriptures  by  every  individual  teacher,  all 
Avho  minister  to  persons  speaking  the  same  language,  will  join  in  pre- 
paring or  adopting  a  common  translation.  This  translation,  recom- 
mended by  the  concurrent  authority  of  the  body  of  teachers,  will  give 
the  people  all  the  assurance  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  or 
which  it  requires,  that  the  book  which  they  read  is  the  same  in  sense 
with  that  which  was  written  by  the  apostles  ;  and  this  book,  receiv- 
ing in  the  ministrations  of  the  individual  teachers  those  elucidations, 
which  their  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  the  fruit  of  their  various 
studies  qualify  them  to  give,  will  be  "profitable"  to  all  "  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness." 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  unquestionable,  that  the  succession  of 
teachers  in  the  Christian  church  were  intended  to  be  interpreters  and 
expounders  of  the  sacred  book;  and  that  one  part  of  the  office  as- 
signed them  is,  to  afford  the  disciples  of  Christ  that  assistance  in  learn- 
ing the  truth  therein  contained,  of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
books,  the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  customs  of 
the  persons  addressed  in  them,  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every 
country  stand  much  in  need.  But  there  is  a  farther  part  of  their 
office,  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  which  a  due  attention  to 
the  subject  does  not  suffer  us  to  omit.  When  we  recollect  the  lan- 
guage and  the  spirit  of  the  directions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
and  when  we  hear  Paul  saying  to  Timothy,  ii.  3,  "  The  things  that 
thou  hast  heard  of  me,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also,"  we  are  led  to  consider  the  suc- 
cession of  Christian  teachers  as  intended  to  be  the  guardians  of  that 
truth  which  may  be  learned  from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  church,  the 
great  society  composed  of  those  teachers,  is  presented  to  our  view 
under  the  idea  of  the  keepers  of  a  sacred  deposit,  over  which  they  are 
appointed  to  watch.  It  is  by  the  illustration  of  this  idea  that  we 
show  the  imperfection  of  what  I  stated  as  the  Socinian  plan. 

The  foundation  of  the  character  of  a  disciple  of  Christ  is  laid  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  system  of  divine  truth.  That  system  may  be 
learned  by  searching  the  Scriptures.  But  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
do  not  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  it  is  learned  by  every  person  into 
whose  hands  the  Scriptures  are  put,  or  who  professes  to  expound 
them.  Our  Lord  gives  notice  of  false  prophets,  who  should  come  to 
his  disciples  in  sheep's  clothing,  while  inwardly  they  were  ravening 
wolves.*  The  apostles  saw  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction ;  and 
their  Epistles  abound  with  complaints  of  false  teachers,  men  "  who 
corrupted  the  word  of  God ;  who  had  erred  concerning  the  truth ; 
who  subverted  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not; 
who  brought  in  damnable  heresies ;  who  were  moved  not  by  the 
spirit  of  truth,  but  by  the  spirit  of  error ;  men  unlearned  and  unstable, 
who  wrested  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction."!  The  apostles 
mention  many  particular  errors  which  had  arisen  in  their  days  ;  they 
combat  them   with  zeal;  they    call  upon  Christians  to    "contend 

*  Malt.  vii.  15. 

t  3  Cor.  ii.  17.     3  Tim.  ii.  18.     Titus  i.  11.     2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;    iii,  16.     1  John  iv.  6. 
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earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  and 
to  "  beware  lest  any  man  spoil  them  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men  ;"  and  they  represent  it  as  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which  Christ  gave  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  evange- 
lists, i.  e.  for  which  he  established  a  church,  Eph.  iv.  13,  that  Chris- 
tians might  "  be  no  more  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
ftwf I  av I ^(jiti^ibidmxauai,  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of 
men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive." 
In  like  manner  the  apostle  thus  writes  to  the  Hebrews,  xiii.  7,  8,  9^ 
"  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken 
to  3^ou  the  word  of  God ;  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of 
their  conversation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for 
ever.  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines.'" 
These  verses,  when  taken  in  connexion,  present  this  whole  sense,  that 
as  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  like  himself,  is  unchangeable,  his  disciples^ 
instead  of  hastily  adopting  the  various  opinions  which  may  happen 
to  be  in  circulation,  should  continue  in  the  truth  which  they  receive 
from  the  spiritual  teacheis,  who  are  set  over  them  in  the  Lord,  imitat- 
ing their  faith.  In  order  to  qualify  the  Christian  teachers  to  perform 
the  important  service  imj)lied  in  these  passages,  the  apostle  exhorti 
Timothy,  and  through  him,  every  succeeding  minister  of  the  Gospel 
to  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  ^vords."  He  excites  him  to  the  assi 
duous  exercise  of  his  talents  in  counteracting  the  restless  and  insidi 
ous  attempts  of  seducers ;  and  he  introduces  the  following  words 
Titus  i.  9,  10,  11,  into  the  description  of  what  a  bishop  or  ministei 
ought  to  l3e,  "Holding  fast  the  faithful  word,  as  he  hath  been  taught 
that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
the  gainsayers.  For  there  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  de- 
ceivers, whose  mouths  must  be  stopped."  These  directions  of  the 
apostle  apply  by  parity  of  reason  to  the  heresies,  which  he  gives 
notice  were  to  arise  in  latter  times,  as  well  as  to  those  which  he  him- 
self combated.  They  impose  a  duty  upon  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  consequently  they  create  a  corresponding  duty  in  the  people  to 
whom  they  minister ;  in  other  words,  while  they  invest  the  ministers 
of  religion  with  some  kind  of  authority  in  relation  to  its  doctrines, 
they  require  a  degree  of  reverence  for  every  lawful  exercise  of  that 
authority.  They  teach  clearly  that  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture  is  not  a  sufficient  security  for  soundness  of  faith,  because 
they  state  a  perversion  of  Scripture  by  those  who  have  received  it,  as 
not  only  a  possible  case,  but  as  a  case  which  then  actually  existed  ; 
and  consequently  they  imply  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion to  employ  some  additional  guard  to  that  "form  of  sound  words," 
which  they  are  required  to  hold  fast  and  to  defend. 

Two  striking  instances  of  a  perversion  of  Scripture  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles  are  mentioned,  the  one  by  Paul,  the  other  by  John.  In 
his  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Paul  speaks  of  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  who 
"  concerning  the  truth  had  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past; 
already,  and  overthrew  the  faith  of  some  ;"  i.  e.  they  did  not  deny 
that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  resurrection,  but  by  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, they  resolved  all  the  declarations  of  the  future  resurrection 
of  the  body  into  a  figurative  expression  of  the  present  renovation  of 
the  heart  and  life,  which  is  produced  in  Christians  by  the  grace  of 
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the  Gospel.  John,  in  his  first  and  second  Epistles,  speaks  of  de- 
ceivers, whom  he  calls  antichrists,  persons  moved  by  a  spirit  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christ,  "  v/ho  confessed  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
iiesh."  They  did  not  deny  that  the  Scriptm-es  speak  of  his  manifes- 
tation, but  they  thought  that  the  most  rational  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  Scripture  is  found  by  considering  the  body  of  Christ  as  a 
phantasm,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  his  holding  communica- 
tion with  men,  without  subjecting  the  Son  of  God  to  that  degradation, 
and  his  reUgioii  to  the  many  difficulties,  which  appeared  to  them  to 
arise  from  his  being  allied  with  a  material  substance.  Now  both 
these  kinds  of  deceivers,  because  they  did  not  hold  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture, although  they  spoke  the  words  of  Scripture,  were  opposed  by 
the  apostles,  who  earnestly  warned  the  Christians  to  beware  of  their 
doctrine.  In  like  manner,  therefore,  v/hen  in  future  ages  some  arose 
who  said  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  who'gave  such  an  inter 
pretaiion  of  that  phrase,  as  rendered  it  consistent  with  the  opinion 
which  they  avowed,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man ;  when  others  spoke 
in  the  language  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Spirit,  but  considering 
that  language  as  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  influence  of  God, 
pubUshed  as  a  part  of  their  creed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  divine 
person ;  when  others  interpreted  all  the  variety  of  expressions,  in 
which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  died  for  sin,  as  meaning  only  that  our  sin 
was  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  that  his  death  tended  to  take  away 
sin,  but  not  as  conveying  any  idea  of  atonement ;  when  such  opi- 
nions arose,  and  were  held,  and  defended,  and  propagated  by  men 
who  professed  to  venerate  the  Scriptures,  those  Cliristian  teachers 
who  considered  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,the  personality  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to  be  important  branches  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  were  not  only  v/arranted,  but  were  called  to 
combat  these  opinions,  to  guard  '^  the  form  of  sound  words"  from 
corruption,  and  to  warn  the  Christians  committed  to  their  charge 
against  being  led  aside  by  these  perversions  of  Scripture.  It  was  not 
enough  to  exhort  Christians  to  believe  what  the  Scriptures  declared 
upon  these  points;  for  those  who  were  accused  of  perverting  the 
Scriptures,  professed  tins  belief  It  was  not  possible  to  have  recourse 
to  any  such  infallible  authority  as  that  which  the  apostles  exerted, 
when  they  branded,  as  fundamental  errors,  the  doctrines  of  Hyme- 
neus  and  other  deceivers,  who  arose  in  their  days.  There  is  clear 
evidence  that  Jesus  did  not  intend  any  such  infallible  authority  should 
continue  to  exist  in  his  church;  yet  in  all  ages  the  Scriptures  have 
been  liable  to  perversion  ;  in  all  ages  it  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
the  charge  committed  to  the  Christian  teachers  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend the  truth ;  and  it  is  left  to  them  to  devise  the  most  prudent  and 
effectual  methods  of  fulfilling  that  duty. 

The  mode  of  fulfilling  this  duty,  to  which  the  Christian  teachers 
very  early  had  recourse,  was  of  the  following  kind.  When  they  ap- 
prehended a  danger  of  the  propagation  of  false  opinions  concerning 
an  important  article  of  Christian  faith,  they  assembled  in  larger  or 
smaller  numbers,  from  more  or  fewer  districts,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  these  assemblies,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
councils,  and  which  gradually  assumed  the  forms  essential  to  the  or- 
derly transaction  of  business  in  a  great  meeting,  the  controverted 
66 
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points  were  canvassed :  and  the  opinion,  which  appeared  to  the 
council  agreeable  to  Scripture,  was  declared  in  words  so  contrived,  as 
to  form  their  explicit  testimony  against  the  opinions  which  they  ac- 
counted erroneous.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  method  of  deciding 
controversies  was  suggested  to  the  early  Christians  by  the  practice  of 
the  States  of  ancient  Greece,  who  held  councils  upon  important  occa- 
sions. But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe  that  the  method  ap- 
pears to  be  agreeable  both  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  to  Scripture. 
It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  the  consent  of  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  any  doctrine  was  the  best  security  of  their  having 
attained  the  truth,  which  their  fallibility  admitted;  and  the  unequivo- 
cal declaration  of  that  consent  was  the  most  likely  way  of  conciliat- 
ing respect  for  their  opinion,  and  of  giving  it  that  authority  with  the 
people,  which  might  render  it  a  preservative  against  error.  This 
method,  in  itself  natural  and  expedient,  may  be  said  to  be  agreeable 
to  Scripture,  and  even  to  have  received  a  sanction  from  the  practice 
of  the  apostles.  One  of  the  earliest  disputes  in  the  Christian  ch^ncb 
respected  the  necessity  of  circumcision.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  after 
having  had  no  small  disputation  in  the  regions  where  they  laboured, 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this 
question.  The  apostles  and  elders,  having  met  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, and  canvassed  it  at  length,  came  to  a  definitive  sentence,  which 
they  published  in  an  epistle  to  the  churches ;  and  Paul,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  region  which  he  had  left,  as  he  went  through  the  cities, 
Acts  xvi.  4,  5,  "delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were 
ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  so 
were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith." 

It  was  most  natural  for  the  Christian  teachers  in  future  ages  to 
consider  this  apostolical  council,  as  a  direction  and  a  warrant  with 
regard  to  the  most  expedient  method  of  terminating  the  controversies- 
which  arose  in  their  time.  Accordingly,  when  the  Arian  opinions 
were  propagated  with  zeal  and  success  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  council,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  general 
council,  was  held  at  Nice  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
ror, then  become  a  Christian,  and  declared  in  the  creed,  called  the 
Nicene  creed,  the  divinity  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son.  A  se- 
cond council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  end  of  that  century,  de- 
clared in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  Macedonius,  the  divinity  and  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  two  councils,  held,  the  one  at  Ephe- 
sus  and  the  other  at  Chalcedon,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
testified  their  disapprobation  of  the  systems  taught  by  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches,  and  declared  what  continues  to  be  the  received  opinion  in 
most  Christian  churches,  concerning  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature  of  our  Saviour, 

These  four  general  councils  are  mentioned  with  honour  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  are  spoken  of  by  most  Christian  writers  as  enti- 
tled to  a  degree  of  respect,  which  is  not  due  to  any  succeeding  coun- 
cil. Not  that  they  were,  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Avord, 
general  councils,  i.  e.  assemblies  consisting  of  deputies  from  all  parts 
of  Christendom.  The  difficulties  which  must  occur  to  every  person, 
who  considers  what  such  a  meeting  requires,  are  of  such  a  kind,  that 
it  has  never  taken  place  in  fact ;  and  were  it  practicable,  it  would  not 
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derive  from  the  number  or  the  miiversaUty  of  the  representation  an 
infalhl  le  security  against  error.  Neitlier  is  the  pecuUar  respect  paid 
to  these  councils  founded  on  a  behef,  that  every  part  of  their  pro- 
ceedings was  conducted  in  an  unexceptionable  manner.  There  might 
be  much  faction  and  altercation,  weakness  in  some  of  the  members, 
and  political  views  in  others.  But  they  are  respected,  because  the 
opinions  which  they  declared  appeared  to  the  great  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  be  founded  in  Scripture.  We  receive  the  opinions  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  declaration  of  the  councils :  but  we  honour  the 
councils  for  declaring  opinions  which  we  believe  to  be  true  ;  and  we 
testify  this  honour  by  adopting,  in  our  profession  of  those  opinions, 
the  significant  phrases  by  which  these  early  councils  discriminated 
the  truth  from  the  errors  with  which  it  had  been  blended.  Many  of 
the  succeeding  councils  declared  what  we  believe  to  be  false  ;  and  the 
council  of  Trent,  held  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  the  Christian 
world  had  loudly  demanded  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  reform- 
ing the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  so  managed  by  the  influ- 
ence and  artifice  of  the  Pope,  that  it  lent  its  authority  to  the  establish- 
ment of  those  very  errors. 

When  the  Protestants  of  Germany  judged  it  necessary  for  them  to 
leave  a  church,  whose  corruptions  they  could  find  no  method  of  cor- 
recting, they  delivered  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  as  their  apology,  what 
is  called  the  confession  of  Augsburg  ;  Confessio  Augustana ;  and  in 
every  kingdom  and  state,  which  afterwards  left  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  an  assembly  of  teachers,  held  generally  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  state,  compiled  a  confession  of  their 
faith,  or  a  declaration  of  the  truths  which  they  believed  to  be  con- 
tained in  Scripture.  These  confessions,  which  differed  from  one 
another  in  some  points,  were,  in  general,  so  framed  as  to  form  a  tes 
tiraony  against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  without  renouncing 
any  of  the  truths  which  that  church  held;  the  Protestants  wishing  to 
hold  themselves  forth  to  the  world  as  Christians,  who  retained  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  unadulterated  by  any  of  the  heresies 
which  had  arisen,  and  who  forsook  only  those  corruptions  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice  which  a  particular  church  had  introduced.  From 
these  early  confessions  arose,  in  process  of  time,  with  some  variations, 
what  are  called  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
what  we  call  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Symbols,  Formularies,  and  Catechisms  of  other  Protestant 
churches. 

When  the  opinions  of  Arminius  were  spreading  in  Holland  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  council  or  synod  was 
summoned  at  Dort  by  the  authority  of  the  States-General ;  and 
deputies  were  invited  to  attend  from  the  neighbouring  principalities, 
and  from  the  two  churches  of  Great  Britain.  This  council,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Synodus  Dordracena,  after  sitting  many 
months,  condemned  the  tenets  of  Arminius,  and  published  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith  upon  the  controverted  points,  for  which 
some  Protestant  churches  entertain  a  high  respect,  as  it  is  agreeable 
to  their  opinions,  and  which  others  regard  with  indifference,  or  hold 
in  contempt.  The  result  of  the  synod  of  Dort  is  a  lesson  to  the  Pro- 
testant church,  that  the  expediency  of  general  councils  expired  with 
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the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire;  that  in  the  present  sitnation  of 
Christendom  it  is  chimerical  to  think  of  obtaining  by  this  method  any 
greater  uniformity  of  doctrine,  than  ah-eady  subsists  amongst  tliose 
who  have  left  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  that  in 
every  independent  kingdom  or  state,  the  Christian  teachers,  sup- 
ported by  the  civil  authority,  in  the  manner  that  is  agreed  upon,  are 
fully  competent,  without  waiting  for  the  judgment  of  Christians  in 
other  countries  to  prepare  such  a  general  declaration  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  such  occasional  preservatives  agahist  error,  as  may  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  the  church  was  invested  with  what  we  have 
called  the  potestas  boy  fiat  txr;. 

The  objection  commonly  made  to  confessions  of  faith  is,  that  they 
are  too  particular ;  that  a  declaration  of  faith  which  is  meant  to  unite 
Christians,  should  comprehend  only  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  without  descending  to  those  controverted  points,  and 
those  niceties  of  doctrine,  upon  which  men  have  differed;  and  that  it 
would  in  sjeneral  be  better  that  these  confessions  were  expressed  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  than  in  the  terms  of  human  science. 

The  persons  most  ready  to  bring  forward  this  objection  are  those 
whose  system  excludes  some  of  the  doctrines  which  the  great  body 
of  Protestants  agree  in  receiving.  In  their  manner  of  stating  the 
objection,  they  are  careful  to  conceal  their  disbelief  of  particular  doc- 
trines, under  a  zeal  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment ;  and  instead  of  affirming  that  a  confession  declares  what 
is  false,  they  choose  rather  to  say,  that  by  the  particularity  with 
which  it  states  the  received  opinion,  it  abridges  and  invades  that 
freedom  in  every  thing  that  concerns  religion,  which  Christians 
derive  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

The  subject  has,  of  late,  received  much  discussion  in  England.  The 
objection  is  stated  with  ability  and  eloquence  in  a  book  entitled  the 
Confessional  ;  and  when  you  turn  your  attention  to  this  matter,  you 
will  easily  become  acquainted  with  the  answers  and  replies  that  have 
been  published.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  detail,  but  simply 
to  lead  your  thoughts  to  that  answer  to  the  objection,  which  may  be 
deduced  from  the  principles  that  have  been  stated. 

It  is  easy  to  ask  that  only  fundamental  articles  should  be  introduced 
into  confessions ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  articles  are  funda- 
mental. There  is  no  enumeration  of  them  in  Scripture ;  and  no 
attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to  enumerate  them  has  given 
universal  satisfaction.  The  very  point  upon  which  different  sects 
divide  is,  that  some  account  articles  fundamental,  which  to  others 
appear  unimportant ;  and  that  even  things,  which  all  admit  to  be 
fundamental,  are  held  by  some  with  such  limitations,  as  to  appear  to 
others  very  much  to  enervate  their  meaning.  It  is  certainly  not 
desirable  that  confessions  should  descend  to  minute  controversies ; 
and  perhaps  all  of  them  might  be  abridged.  But  the  very  purpose 
for  which  they  are  composed,  being  to  guard  against  error,  it  is  plain 
that  they  become  nugatory,  if  they  deliver  the  truths  of  religion  in 
those  words  of  Scripture  which  had  been  perverted,  or  in  terms  so 
general  as  to  include  both  the  error  and  the  truth. 

In  judging  how  far  the  particularity  of  confessions  invades  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  an  essential  dis- 
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tinction  beween  the  condition  of  teachers  and  that  of  the  people.  The 
confession,  in  which  any  number  of  teachers  unite,  is  that  "  form  of 
sound  words,"  which  they  think  they  find  in  Scripture,  and  which 
they  consider  it  as  their  duty  to  "  hold  fast."  Every  teacher,  who 
belong-s  to  the  community,  is  of  course  supposed  to  assent  to  the  truths 
contained  in  their  confession ;  and  the  community  of  teachers  ought 
not  to  admit  any  person  to  take  part  of  their  ministry,  unless  by  his 
subcribing  the  confession,  or  declaring  his  sentiments  in  some  other 
way,  they  know  that  he  entertains  the  opinions  which  are  there  pub- 
lished. Without  some  such  requisition,  the  confession  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  ministrations  of  the  individual  teachers,  might  be  in 
opposition  to  one  another.  Many  of  them,  holding  opinions  that 
were  condemned  in  the  confession,  and  animated  with  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  those  opinions,  might  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple the  very  errors  against  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  confession 
to  guard  them ;  and  thus  the  negligence  of  the  community  would 
become  the  instrument  of  exposing  the  people  to  be  '•'  carried  about 
with  divers  and  strange  doctrines,"  of  inflaming  their  breasts  with 
that  animosity  which  generally  attends  religious  disputes,  and  of 
bringing  upon  them  those  evils  from  which  they  would  have  been 
preserved,  if  there  had  been  an  uniformity  in  the  doctrine  of  their 
teachers.  If,  then,  the  church  in  general,  and  any  division  of  the 
church,  consisting  of  the  office-bearers  of  a  particular  district,  united 
in  a  society,  have  a  right  to  declare  their  opinion  concerning  con- 
troverted points,  and  if  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  their  office  by  a  declara- 
tibn  of  this  opinion  to  oppose  the  propagation  of  error,  it  follows,  by 
consequence,  from  this  right  and  this  duty,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  require  from  every  person,  to  whom  they  convey  the  powers  im- 
plied in  ordination, a  declaration  of  his  assent  to  their  opinions.  This 
is  merely  prescribing  the  terms  of  admission  to  a  particular  office;  it 
is  employing  the  nature  of  the  office  to  regulate  the  qualifications; 
and  it  is  no  infringement  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  because  if 
any  person  does  not  possess  the  qualifications,  or  does  not  choose  to 
comply  with  the  terms,  he  has  only  to  turn  his  attention  to  some 
other  ofiice.  For  if,  instead  of  becoming  a  teacher,  he  prefers  to  con- 
tinue one  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  society,  he  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  declare  his  assent  to  the  confession,  which  has  been  published 
by  the  teachers  as  the  declaration  of  their  faith,  and  the  directory  of 
their  teaching.  How  far  heretics  are  liable  to  censure,  will  be  con- 
sidered, when  we  speak  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  church.  What  I 
am  now  stating  is  this  essential  distinction  between  the  teachers  and 
the  people  in  a  Christian  society,  that  the  judgment  of  the  body  of 
people  is  not  necessarily  concluded  under  the  judgment  of  the  office- 
bearers; in  other  words,  that  the  potestas8oyiJ.ati.xr],  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  church,  does  not  imply  a 
right  of  imposing  upon  the  consciences  of  Christians  the  belief  of  that 
which  the  church  has  determined  to  be  true. 

From  this  account  of  the  potestas  Soy^ianxj;,  as  exercised  by  Protes- 
tants, it  appears  to  be  neither  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of 
Christ,  nor  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  Christians.     It  is  not  incon 
sistent  with  the  supremacy  of  Christ;  because  it  is  purely  ministerial, 
professing  to  interpret  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  provi 
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out  of  them  all  the  assertions  which  it  publishes  ;  directing  to  them 
as  the  infallible  standard  of  truth  ;  and  warning  Christians  against 
listening  to  any  other  doctrine  than  that  which  Christ  commanded  to 
be  taught.  The  confessions  of  Protestant  churches  claim  to  be  true, 
not  in  respect  of  the  authority  by  which  they  are  composed,  but  in 
respect  of  their  conformity  to  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  and  therefore, 
instead  of  invading,  they  assert  the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Teacher. 
Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  Christians.  When  Christian 
teachers  either  give  a  general  declaration  of  the  faith,  or  bear  testi- 
mony occasionally  against  particular  errors,  a  respect  is  certainly  due 
to  the  judgment  of  the  men  invested  with  an  office  in  the  church,  and 
exercising  this  office  for  a  purpose  which  is  declared  in  Scripture  to 
be  important.  But  this  respect  does  not  imply  a  submission  of  the 
understanding.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  decision,  proceeding 
from  fallible  men,  may  be  erroneous  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  "judge  of  themselves  what  is  right,  to  search  the  Scriptures 
whether  the  things  are  so,  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God." 
This  exercise  of  the  pofestas  Soyixanxr]  may  give  warning  of  error ; 
may  detect  the  sophistry  upon  which  the  error  rests,  and  may  collect 
the  proofs  of  the  sound  doctrine.  All  these  are  helps,  which  private 
Christians  derive  from  that  order  of  men  instituted  by  Christ  for  the 
edification  of  his  body,  the  church.  But  the  understanding  is  not 
overruled,  because  it  is  assisted ;  with  these  helps  Christians  are  only 
better  able  to  exercise  their  understanding,  upon  subjects  less  familiar 
to  them  than  to  their  teachers  ;  and  if,  after  making  the  proper  use 
of  this  assistance,  they  are  satisfied  that  the  decision  of  the  church  is 
not  well  founded,  and  that  what  the  church  brands  as  an  error  is 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  they  are  perfectly  acquitted  in  the 
judgment  of  their  own  consciences,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  re- 
fusing to  adhere  to  what  appears  to  them  an  erroneous  decision  ;  and 
it  is  as  much  their  duty  to  hold  what  they  account  true,  although  con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  church 
to  warn  them  against  what  she  accounted  an  error. 

And  thus,  by  the  potestas  Soy^artx*;,  as  claimed  by  Protestants,  the 
church,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  that  expression  of  Paul,  1 
Tim.  iii.  15,  is  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  oru^-os  jcat  sS^oiw^a 
tr^z,  u-KriOciai;  not  as  it  is  interpreted  in  tha  church  of  Rome,  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  truth  rests,  but  the  publisher  and  defender  of  the 
truth.  In  ancient  times,  edicts  and  other  writings  intended  for  the 
information  of  the  people  were  affixed  to  pillars ;  and  this  was  the 
legal  method  of  promulgation.  So  the  church  declares,  holds  up  to 
public  view,  the  truth  recorded  in  Scripture ;  and  when  the  truth  is 
attacked,  the  church  by  its  decisions  supports  the  truth,  stating  fairly 
what  had  been  perverted,  and  exhibiting  the  proofs  of  what  has  been 
denied.  It  remains  with  those,  to  whom  the  church  ministers,  to 
compare  what  is  inscribed  upon  the  pillar  with  the  original  record, 
from  which  it  professes  to  be  taken,  and  to  examine  the  statement 
and  the  proofs  which  are  submitted  to  their  consideration.  The 
church  discharges  its  office  by  warning  them  against  error;  they  do 
their  duty,  when  they  listen  with  attention  to  the  warning,  and  yet 
are  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  those  who  are  appointed  to  assist  their 
endeavours  in  searching  after  the  truth.     If,  in  consequence  of  fulfil- 
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ling  this  duty,  they  sometimes  reject  the  truth  which  is  proposed  to 
them,  and  adopt  erroneous  tenets,  this  is  only  a  proof,  that,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state,  uniformity  of  opinion  is  not  consistent  with 
the  free  exercise  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly better  that  men  should  sometimes  err,  than  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  the  acknowledgment  of  any  system,  by  an  authority 
which  is  not  competent  to  fallible  mortals,  and  which  destroys  the 
reasonable  nature  of  those  over  whom  it  is  exerted. 

I  conclude  this  subject  with  stating,  that  the  view  which  I  have 
given  of  the  potestas  Soyfiatcxr;  is  agreeable  to  the  declared  sentiments 
of  both  the  churches  in  this  island.  In  the  twentieth  article  of  the  church 
of  England,  are  these  words  :  "The  church  hath  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  And  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  church  to  ordain  any 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written  ;  neither  may  it  so  ex- 
pound one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  contrary  to  another.  Where- 
fore, although  the  church  be  a  witness  and  keeper  of  holy  writ,  yet 
besides  the  same,  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  for 
necessity  of  salvation."  In  the  twenty-first  article,  it  is  said, "  General 
councils,  forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men  whereof  all  be 
not  governed  with  the  spirit  and  word  of  God,  may  err,  and  some- 
times have  erred  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  Wherefore 
things  ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation  have  neither 
strength  nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  holy  Scriptures."  The  whole  first  chapter  of  our  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  concerning  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  a  testimony  against 
the  potest  as  Soy^atixt;  claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  thirty-first 
chapter,  it  is  said,  "  It  belongeth  to  synods  and  councils  ministerially 
to  determine  controversies  of  faith  ;  and  their  determinations,  if  con- 
sonant to  the  word  of  God,  are  to  be  received  with  reverence  and 
submission,  not  only  for  their  agreement  with  the  word,  but  also  for 
the  power  whereby  they  are  made,  as  being  an  ordinance  of  God, 
appointed  thereunto  in  his  word.  All  synods  and  councils,  since  the 
apostles,  whether  general  or  particular,  may  err,  and  many  have 
erred ;  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice, 
but  to  be  used  as  an  help  in  both." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


POTESTAS   Ataiaxtixt;. 


The  po/estas^i-a'raxri.xr],  that  which  respects  ecclesiastical  canons  or 
constitutions,  is  limited  and  regulated  by  the  sovereign  authority  of 
:he  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  liberties  of  his  disciples. 

The  church  of  Rome,  professing  to  be  the  keepers  of  an  unwritten 
word,  out  of  which  they  can  supply  at  their  pleasure  the  deficiencies 
of  Scripture,  and  claiming  an  authority  to  which  Christians  owe  im- 
plicit subjection,  conceive  that  they  have  a  right  to  enact  laws  which 
bind  the  conscience,  and  which  cannot  be  transgressed  without  incur- 
ring the  same  penalties,  which  are  annexed  to  every  breach  of  the 
divine  law.  They  have,  in  virtue  of  this  claim,  made  numberless 
additions  to  the  essential  parts  of  the  worship  of  God,  which,  although 
not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  they  represent  as  indispensably  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  acceptance  of  the  worshipper.  They  impose  re- 
straints in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life,  in  the  formation  of 
different  connexions,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  society : 
restraints  which,  although  not  founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  can- 
not be  broken  through  without  incurring,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
chiu'ch,  the  guilt  of  a  deadly  sin.  They  not  only  command,  upon 
pain  of  eternal  damnation,  many  performances,  as  fasts,  and  penan- 
ces, and  pilgrimages,  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  require  ;  but  they 
even  enjohi  by  their  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  worship  of 
images,  and  other  services  which  appear  to  us  idolatrous,  what  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  have  forbidden ;  and  they  abridge  the  liberty  of 
Christians  by  a  multitude  of  frivolous  institutions,  a  compliance  with 
which  is  not  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  discretion  and  circumstances 
of  individuals,  but  is  bound  rigorously  upon  all,  unless  the  church 
chooses  to  give  a  dispensation  from  the  duty,  which  her  authority  had 
created. 

All  this  constitutes  one  branch  of  what  Protestants  account  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  them 
to  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  "  one  Lawgiver, 
who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy,"  who,  having  delivered  in  his 
word  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  has  not  committed  to  any  the  power  of 
altering,  repealing,  or  multiplying  these  laws,  but  has  left  his  disciples 
to  learn,  from  his  own  discourses,  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles, 
"  all  things  whatsoever  he  has  commanded  them  to  observe."  By 
this  encroachment  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  one  Lawgiver,  th«j 
rights  of  Christians  too  are  invaded ;  because,  instead  of  having  to 
walk  by  a  precise  rule  delivered  in  Scripture,  which  all  may  know 
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their  consciences  are  subjected  to  regulations  indefinite  in  number, 
which,  depending  upon  the  views  and  the  pleasure  of  particular  men, 
may  not  only  become  oppressive,  but  may  involve  them  in  the  most 
distressing  embarrassment,  by  requiring  them,  as  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion, to  do  that  which  to  their  own  judgment  appears  sinful. 

Against  this  usurpation  and  tyranny,  all  Protestants  have  revolted ; 
and  in  opposition  to  it  they  hold  that  the  church  has  no  power  to  pre- 
scribe any  new  terms  of  acceptance ,  with  God,  or  any  other  condi- 
tions of  salvation  than  those  which  are  declared  in  Scripture ;  that 
every  person  who  worships  God  according  to  the  directions  which  he 
himself  has  given,  may  hope,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus,  to  please 
him ,  that  the  law  of  God  is  fulfilled  by  abstaining  from  what  he  has 
forbidden,  and  by  doing  what  he  has  commanded ;  and  that  God 
alone  being  the  Lord  of  conscience,  no  ecclesiastical  regulation  can 
justify  us  in  doing  what  we  account  sinful,  or  in  abstaining  from  what 
we  think  commanded  ;  or  can  so  far  alter  the  nature  of  things  as  to 
convert  an  action,  concerning  which  the  word  of  God  has  not  left  any 
direction,  into  a  necessary  indispensable  duty,  which  we  may  in  no 
situation  omit  without  incurring  the  divine  displeasure. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations,  which  the  supreme  aiUhority  of 
Christ  and  the  rights  of  his  subjects  obviously  require,  there  remains 
a  large  field  for  the  potestas  Svataxuxyj,  and  many  questions  have 
arisen  amongst  Christians  concerning  the  proper  and  lawful  exercise 
of  it  within  that  field. 

There  is  one  branch  indeed  of  the  exercise  of  the  potestas  SMtaxtixr], 
which  admits  of  no  dispute.  It  may  be  employed  in  enforcing  the 
laws  of  Christ ;  not  that  the  authority  of  these  laws  derives  any  ac- 
cession from  that  of  the  church.  But  as  the  church  is  the  publisher 
and  defender  of  the  rule  of  faith  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  so  she  is 
also  the  publisher  and  defender  of  the  rule  of  practice  there  delivered. 
The  ministers  of  religion,  in  their  individual  capacity,  exhort  and 
persuade  Christians  to  observe  this  rule.  When  the  rule  is  generally 
violated,  or  when  it  is  perverted  by  gross  misinterpretations  which 
are  likely  to  spread,  the  teachers  of  any  district  united  in  a  society, 
forming  what  we  call  the  church  of  that  district,  may  address  an  ad- 
monition or  explanation  to  all  who  are  of  their  communion.  The 
interposition  of  this  visible  authority  may  awaken  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  recollection  of  that  superior  authority  which  is  not  an 
object  of  sense  ;  and  the  infliction  of  those  censures,  which  are  within 
the  power  of  the  church,  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  judgments 
which  the  Almighty  has  reserved  in  his  own  power.  In  all  churches 
there  are  standing  laws  of  the  church  enjoining  the  great  branches 
of  morality.  There  are  also  occasional  injunctions  and  ordinances 
prohibiting  those  transgressions  which  are  most  flagrant ;  reproofs  and 
warnings  against  sins,  which  at  any  time  particularly  abound  in  a 
district.  As  no  person  who  attends  to  the  manners  of  the  world  will 
say  that  such  laws,  and  injunctions,  and  reproofs,  are  unnecessary,  so 
experience  does  not  justify  any  person  in  saying  that  they  are  wholly 
inetfectual.  While  civil  government  prohibits  many  immoralities 
under  this  view,  that  they  are  hurtful  to  the  peace  of  society,  church 
government  extends  its  prohibitions  to  other  immoralities  also,  which 
do  not  fall  under  this  description  :  and  when  the  two  conspire,  as,  if 
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both  are  legitimately  exercised,  will  never  fail  to  be  the  ease,  they 
are  of  considerable  use  in  restraining  enormity  of  transgression,  and 
in  preserving  that  decency  of  outward  conduct,  which  is  a  great  pub- 
lic benefit,  and  which,  with  many,  might  not  proceed  from  the  unas- 
sisted influence  of  religion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  undisputed  exercise  of 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  commanding  what  Christ  has  com- 
manded, and  forbidding  what  he  has  forbidden.  The  discussions, 
which  the  potestas  Siotaxtixt}  requires,  respect  those  numberless  occa- 
sions upon  which  the  church  is  called  to  make  enactments  by  her 
own  authority.  To  these  enactments  there  was  applied,  in  early 
times,  the  name  canons,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  xaiu,v, 
regula,  and  which  means  to  convey  that  these  enactments  are  not 
put  upon  a  footing  with  the  laws  of  Christ ;  but,  being  subordinate  to 
them,  are  merely  regulations  applying  general  laws  to  particular  cases. 

The  first  object  of  these  regulations  is  what  we  may  call  matters 
of  order.  The  church  being  a  society,  hi  which  a  number  of  per- 
sons are  united,  and  are  supposed  frequently  to  assemble,  there  must 
be  regulations  enacted  to  give  the  outward  polity  of  the  society  its 
form,  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  persons  are  admitted  to  beai 
office  in  the  society,  and  to  direct  the  time  and  place  of  assembling 
for  all  the  members.  It  is  manifest  that  such  matters  of  order  can- 
not be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  because  the  variety  of  their 
determinations  wonld  produce  confusion.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
with  regard  to  all  such  matters,  individuals  are  ready  to  follow  that 
authority  which  they  unite  in  recognising  ;  and  if  the  Christian  soci- 
ety is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  any  human  society,  but  may 
exist  by  itself,  and  has  within  itself  the  powers  necessary  for  its  owr. 
preservation,  this  authority  of  order  must  be  lodged  in  the  office  • 
bearers  of  the  society. 

One  of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  order  in  the  Christian 
society  is  the  time  of  holding  the  assemblies.  I  do  not  mean  the 
hours,  but  the  days,  of  meeting ;  a  circumstance  with  regard  to  which 
an  uniformity  may  naturally  be  expected  in  a  society  united  by  tlie 
same  faith.  It  has  been  common  for  men  in  all  ages  to  connect  the 
remembrance  of  interesting  events  with  the  solemnization  of  the  days, 
upon  which  such  events  originally  happened  :  and  the  first  teachers 
of  the  Gospel  appear  to  have  given  their  sanction  to  this  natural 
propensity,  by  changing  the  weekly  rest,  from  the  seventh  day  to 
the  day  upon  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  From  emotions  of 
respect  and  gratitude,  and  from  the  authority  of  this  example,  there 
was  early  introduced  in  the  Christian  church  the  annual  solemniza- 
tion of  Christmas  as  the  day  upon  which  Christ  was  born  ;  of  Easter, 
as  the  day  upon  which  he  rose ;  and  of  Whitsunday  as  the  day  upon 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  forth.  Ahhough  these  anniver- 
sary solemnities  were  very  early  observed,  there  was  not  an  uniform 
tradition  in  the  church  with  regard  to  the  precise  day  of  the  year, 
upon  which  each  of  the  three  events  had  happened.  Even  in  the 
second  century,  there  were  violent  disputes  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  western  Christians,  whether  Easter  should  be  kept  always  upon 
a  Sunday,  or  whether,  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week,  it 
should  be  kept  on  the  third  day  after  the  day  of  the  Jewish  passover, 
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which  was  considered  as  a  type  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  wliich 
happened  invariably  upon  tlie  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish 
month.  This  controversy,  insignificant  as  it  appears  in  our  times, 
agitated  the  wliole  Christian  world  for  many  years,  and  was  not  de- 
cided till  the  council  of  Nice,  giving  their  sanction  to  the  practice  of 
the  western  Christians,  established  throughout  Christendom  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  called  Good  Friday,  in  remembrance  of  Christ's 
death,  and  of  tiie  succeeding  Sunday,  in  remembrance  of  his  resur- 
rection. 

la  the  progress  of  the  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  a; multi- 
tude of  days  were  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  saints;  and  it  was 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  all  the  fasts  and  feasts,  which  the  church  chose  to  ordain,  was 
an  essential  part  of  religion.  The  spirit  of  the  Reformation  led  men 
to  throw  ofl'a  bondage,  most  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  society,  and 
most  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  ranks  the  distinction  of  days  amongst  the  rudiments  of  the  law, 
and  declares  by  the  mouth  of  Paul,  that  "  he  that  regardeth  the  day, 
regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it."*  Upon  the  principle  implied  in  this 
declaration,  such  of  the  reformers,  as  wished  to  depart  very  far  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  abolished  those  days  which 
from  early  times  had  been  kept  sacred  in  honour  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
those  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  saints ;  and,  as  is  the  case  in 
Scotland,  where  no  day  in  the  year,  except  the  Lord's  day,  is  statedly 
appropriated  to  religious  service,  they  retained  only  the  Sabbath, 
which  they  considered  as  of  divine  institution.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  the  church  has  a  power  of  appointing  days  occasionally, 
according  to  circumstances,  for  the  solemn  services  of  religion,  although 
the  annual  return  of  festivals  appeared  to  them  to  lead  to  abuse.  Such 
of  the  reformers,  again,  as  judged  it  expedient  to  conform,  as  far  as 
could  be  done  with  safety,  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church,  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  days  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  apostles, 
and  distinguished  with  peculiar  honour  the  three  great  festivals  in 
which  the  Christian  world  had  long  agreed,  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsunday,  hi  the  church  of  England,  these  days  are  statedly 
and  solemnly  observed.  Some  of  the  more  zealous  assertors  of  the 
authority  which  appointed  those  days  attempted,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  conciliate  greater  reverence  for  the  appointment,  by 
placing  them  upon  a  level  with  the  Lord's  day.  They  maintained 
that  the  change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
made,  not  by  divine,  but  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  they  denied  tiie 
morality  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  they  gave  the  countenance  of  law  to 
those  sports  and  recreations,  after  the  time  of  divine  service  upon  that 
day,  which  had  been  usual  upon  the  multiplicity  of  festivals  in  the 
times  of  Popery. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  in  v.'hich 
the  Puritans  and  the  violent  Episcopalians  of  the  seventeenth  century 
eagerly  opposed  one  another,  has  long  since  terminated  in  those 
rational  views  which  are  now  generally  entertained.     That  a  seventh 

*  Romans  xiv.  6. 
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part  of  our  time  should  be  kept  holy  to  God,  appears  to  be  an  express 
positive  appointment  of  our  Creator.  On  what  day  of  the  week  thai 
seventh  part  should  fall,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  But  the  consent  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  many  other  circumstances,  conspire  in  show- 
ing that  the  change  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
made  by  apostoUcal  authority  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Sabbath  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  all  the  days,  which  the  laws  of  the  church 
may  either  statedly  or  occasionally  set  apart  for  the  exercises  of  reli- 
gion. As  to  the  manner  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy,  that  significant 
expression  of  our  Lord,  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"*  and  the 
general  principles  which  he  unfolded,  as  he  occasionally  touched  upon 
the  subject,  may  preserve  his  disciples  at  once  from  Jewish  or  Puri- 
tanical strictness,  and  from  those  levities  which  party  spirit  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  enacted  by  a  law.  The  same  principles  apply  to 
those  days,  upon  which  ecclesiastical  authority  enjoins  the  performance 
of  particular  services.  There  may  be  much  expediency  and  edifica- 
tion in  such  appointments  ;  they  are  matters  of  order,  which  must  be 
regulated  by  the  powers  that  are ;  and  any  person  who  wantonly 
pours  contempt  upon  them,  or  who  obstinately  refuses  to  observe 
tfliem,  knows  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  has  much  need 
to  examine  his  own  heart. 

But  the  principles,  upon  which  obedience  to  the  potestas  Sia-Taxtixfj 
ouglit  to  proceed,  will  be  more  fully  unfolded  in  considering  the 
second  object  of  ecclesiastical  canons  or  regulations. 

The  Christian  society  having  been  founded  for  this  purpose, 
amongst  others,  that  the  members  may  join  in  worshipping  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  through  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  many  of  the  regula- 
tions enacted  by  the  church  respect  the  conduct  of  divine  worship. 
The  Father,  indeed,  requires  from  all  a  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
It  were  impious  to  raise  up  new  objects  of  worship ;  and  Christians 
are  not  warranted  to  make  any  alteration  upon  the  substance  of  the 
two  sacraments,  or  to  place  any  human  institution  upon  a  level  with 
them.  This  would  be  what  the  apostle.  Col.  ii.  23,  calls  s9i7^oe^r]sxHu, 
will-worship,  that  is,  worship  of  our  own  framing,  which  all  Protes- 
tants agree  in  disclaiming.  Still,  in  the  manner  of  performing  that 
worship,  which  is  the  most  strictly  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  Gospel,  there  are  circumstances  which  the  wisdom  of  God  has 
left  to  be  regulated  by  human  authority.  These  circumstances  res- 
pect the  decency  and  solemnity  which  ought  to  be  maintained  in  pub- 
lic worship,  both  for  the  credit  of  religion  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  cherishing  and  preserving  a  becoming 
reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  worshippers.  There  is  no  man 
whose  conceptions  of  spiritual  objects  are  at  all  times  so  refined, 
as  to  be  wholly  independent  of  that  which  is  external ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  generality,  there  is  much  danger  that  if  the  diff"erent 
parts  of  the  worship  prescribed  by  the  gospel  were  to  be  performed 
in  a  slovenly  and  irreverent  manner,  no  small  portion  of  the  con- 
tempt incident  to  the  outward  action  would  be  transferred  to  religion 
itself. 

All  these  circumstances,  which  do  not  make  any  essential  addition 

*  Mark  ii.  27 
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to  the  worship  of  God,  which  respect  merely  the  manner  of  its  being 
conducted,  and  which  are  intended  to  maintain  the  credit  of  religion, 
and  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  worshippers  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
outward  action,  are  known  by  the  name  of  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  and 
it  is  understood  by  all  Protestant  churches,  with  the  exception  only 
of  a  few  sects,  that  rites  and  ceremonies  fall   under  the  potestas 

If  the  apostles  of  Jesus  had  established,  by  their  authority,  a  pre- 
cise formulary  of  rites  and  ceremonies-  binding  upon  Christians  in  all 
ages,  it  would  follow  that  succeeding  office-bearers  had  no  occasion 
and  no  warrant  to  exercise  this  branch  of  the  potestas  S(.ataxtixri ;  and 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  Christians  to  follow,  without  alteration, 
the  rule  prescribed  to  them.  Such  a  formulary  might  perhaps  be 
extracted  out  of  a  book  entitled.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  apostles  are  prefixed  to  very  particular  rules 
and  directions  about  Christian  worship.  But  the  most  learned 
inquirers  into  Christian  antiquity  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  many  spurious  books  which  ignorance  and  zeal  produced 
in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  church;  "the  work,"  as  Mosheim  says, "  of 
some  austere  and  melancholy  author,  who,  having  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  reform  the  Christian  worship,  made  no  scruple  to  prefix  to 
his  rules  the  names  of  the  apostles,  that  thus  they  might  be  more 
speedily  and  favourably  received."*  The  only  regulations,  therefore, 
concerning  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  we  have  any  reason  to  ascribe 
to  the  apostles,  are  those  which  we  find  in  their  epistles :  and  the  fol- 
lowing observations  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  any  person  who  considers 
them.  Some  of  the  directions,  which  Paul  gives  to  the  Corinthians 
concerning  the  worship  of  God  in  their  assemblies,  have  a  manifest 
reference  to  the  abundance  with  which  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  were  then  poured  forth,  and  to  the  abuses  which  that  abundance 
occasioned  ;  and  they  apply  only  by  analogy  to  other  states  of  the 
church.  Other  directions  of  his  were  dictated  by  the  manners  of 
those  times,  which  have  now  given  place  to  very  different  manners. 

He  intnnates  that  some  of  the  regulations  which  he  prescribes  did 
not  proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  were  his  own  judgment, 
given  by  him  "as  one  that  had  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be 
faithful."  He  concludes  the  particular  directions  which  occupy  1 
Cof.  xiv.  with  these  words,  "Let  all  things  be  done  decently,  and  in 
order ;"  and  he  writes  to  Titus,  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete, 
that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting."  Laying 
all  these  things  together,  we  thus  reason.  As  the  apostle,  from  his 
own  judgment,  gave  such  directions  in  external  matters  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  times  seemed  to  him  to  require ;  as  he  committed  to  the 
church  at  Corinth  a  discretionary  power  with  regard  to  such  matters, 
by  desiring  them  to  "  do  all  things  decently,  and  in  order ;"  and  as 
he  charged  one  minister  whom  he  ordained,  to  supply  what  he  had 
left  deficient,  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  church 
in  succeeding  ages — a  duty  which  does  not  require  inspiration,  which 
is  included  in  their  ordinary  commission,  and  to  whifch  they  are  fully 

•  Mosh.  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  1 .  Part  II.  Chap.  ii. 
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competent — to  make  such  regulations  with  regard  to  the  like  matters, 
as  to  them  appears  expedient. 

This  inference,  which  the  writings  of  the  apostles  seem  fairly  to 
warrant,  is  agreeable  to  the  whole  genius  of  the  gospel.  It  requires 
what  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  phrase,  "a  reasonable  service." 
It  does  not,  with  regard  to  any  branch  of  morality,  prescribe  what  is 
called  "  bodily  exercise ;"  but,  inspiring  those  generous  sentiments 
which  are  in  every  possible  situation  the  principles  of  good  conduct, 
it  leaves  a  Christian,  in  the  expression  of  these  sentiments,  the  full 
liberty  that  belongs  to  an  accountable  agent.  We  hold  that  no  par- 
ticular form  of  church  government  is  so  precisely  marked  down  in 
Scripture,  as  to  render  any  other  unlawful.  There  are  general  rules 
to  which  all  that  bear  office  in  the  church  of  Christ  are  required  to 
conform,  whatever  be  their  names  or  tlieir  distinctions  of  rank.  But 
these  rules  admit  of  that  variety  in  the  forms  of  church  government, 
by  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  qualified  to  receive  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  all  the  possible  forms  which  civil  government  can 
assume.  In  like  manner  we  assert  that  that  liberty  with  regard  to 
rites,  which  we  have  inferred  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  character  of  our  universal  religion  ;  for  the  ideas 
and  usages  of  men  differ  widely  in  different  countries,  and  in  different 
states  of  society.  Immersion  at  baptism,  which  was  commonly  prac- 
tised where  Christianity  was  first  published,  would,  in  our  northern 
climates,  be  inconvenient  or  dangerous.  The  posture  of  reclining  on 
couches,  in  which  the  apostles  received  the  bread  and  wine  from 
Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  not  being  used  by  Euro- 
peans upon  ordinary  occasions,  is  laid  aside  at  that  solemn  service. 
The  vestures  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  which  in  one  country  are 
thought  decent,  might,  upon  many  accounts,  appear  unsuitable  in 
another;  and  ceremonies,  which  at  their  first  appointment  had  a 
salutary  effect,  may  by  accident,  abuse,  or  change  of  manners,  require 
to  be  altered  or  repealed. 

It  corresponds  then  with  that  wisdom  which  pervades  the  whole 
dispensation  of  the  gospel,  and  with  the  character  of  religion  fit  for 
all  ages  and  for  all  climates,  that  there  should  be  in  the  church  an 
authority  to  regulate,  that  is,  to  accommodate  to  circumstances,  so  as 
may  best  promote  the  purposes  of  edification,  those  ceremonies  and 
rites  which  from  their  nature  are  changeable.  Such  an  authority,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  because 
it  does  not  presume  to  alter  any  thing  which  he  appointed.  It  admits 
that  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  praise,  are  unchangeable 
parts  of  Christian  worship  ;  that  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ;  and  that  no 
authority  committed  to  the  church  can  either  omit  or  add  any  thing 
essential.  It  professes  only  to  regulate  those  things  which  may  be 
varied,  without  touching  what  is  substantial ;  and  in  the  canons 
enacted  for  this  purpose,  far  from  invading  the  prerogative  of  Christ, 
it  professes  to  follow  out  the  directions  which  he  left  by  his  apostles, 
and  to  exercise  the  authority  created  by  these  directions  in  the  manner 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  him,  because  most  conducive  to  the  ends 
for  which  the  directions  are  given. — Neither  is  this  authority  incon- 
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sisient  with  the  liberties  of  Christians ;  because,  being  exercised  purely 
for  the  sake  of  decency  and  order,  it  does  not  profess  to  alter  the 
nature  of  those  objects  about  which  it  is  conversant,  so  as  to  fetter  the 
conscience.  The  ceremonies  are  chosen,  because  they  appear  fit  for 
the  purpose ;  and  the  authority  by  which  they  are  ordained  creates 
an  obligation  to  observe  them ;  but  no  such  holiness  or  worthiness  is 
•annexed  to  them,  as  to  render  them  indispensable  to  the  worship  of 
God.  If  a  person  is  placed  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  obey  the  ecclesiastical  canons  which  ordain  the 
ceremonies,  or  that  he  cannot  yield  this  obedience  without  much 
inconvenience  and  the  neglect  of  some  higher  duty,  he  will  be  accepted 
by  offering  that  worship  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  which  his  Lord 
prescribes.  If  he  accounts  the  ceremonies  sinful,  this  judgment, 
however  erroneous  it  may  be,  yet  if  it  is  deliberately  formed  after  the 
best  consideration  which  he  can  bestow,  will  justify  him  for  neglecting 
the  ceremonies,  and  will  render  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from  them.  Even 
while  in  obedience  to  the  authority  by  which  they  are  ordained  he 
uniformly  observes  them  "  for  conscience  sake  ;"  if  his  mind  be  well 
informed,  he  will  continue  to  regard  them  as  in  their  own  nature 
indilferent,  /.  c.  as  matters  which  the  law  of  God  has  not  determined 
to  be  either  good  or  evil,  which,  from  views  of  expediency,  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  human  regulations,  but  which,  from  the  same 
views,  may  be  laid  aside. 

In  order  to  perceive  how  that  authority  of  enacting  ceremonies 
with  which  the  church  is  invested,  and  the  correspondent  duty  of 
observing  them  are  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  Christians,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  what  is  called  liberty  of  conscience. 
Liberty  of  conscience,  as  the  word  implies,  has  its  seat  in  the  mind. 
Its  essence  consists  in  freedom  of  judgment,  not  in  freedom  of  practice. 
If  Christians  are  required  to  believe,  as  doctrines  of  God,  any  propo- 
sitions which  his  v/ord  has  not  taught,  or  to  receive  as  command- 
ments of  God  what  his  word  has  not  prescribed,  their  liberty  of  con- 
science is  invaded.  But  if  their  judgment  is  left  free,  their  practice 
may,  without  any  sacrifice  of  their  liberty,  be  restrained  by  different 
considerations.  The  writings  of  Paul  furnish  several  examples  of 
the  restraint  of  Christian  practice  without  any  invasion  of  Christian 
liberty  ;  and  the  best  way  in  which  I  can  illustrate  the  distinction  is 
by  directing  your  attention  to  these  examples. 

Paul  teaches  that  no  kind  of  meat  is  of  itself  unclean,  and  that  the 
distinction  of  meats,  known  under  the  law  of  Moses,  is  abolished  by 
the  Gospel*  And  he  mentions  it  as  one  branch  of  that  corruption  of 
the  Gospel,  which  was  to  arise  in  the  latter  days,  that  men  should 
command  "  to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  re- 
ceived with  thanksgiving  of  them  who  believe  and  know  the  truth.!" 
Yet  because  many  Christians  converted  from  Judaism  retained  those 
prejudices  as  to  the  distinction  of  meats,  which  they  had  learned  from 
the  law ;  because  it  would  have  been  sinful  in  them  to  eat  the  kind 
of  meat  which  they  thought  unlawful ;  and  because  they  would  have 
been  offended,  and  might  have  been  led  into  sin,  by  imitating  their 
Christian  brethren  in  eating  that  meat,  the  apostle  declares  his  reso- 
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lution  to  abstain  from  what,  in  his  own  judgment,  was  .awful,  and  he 
f^xhorts  Christians  to  follow  him."  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh, 
nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing  whereby  thy  brother  stuniblcth,  or 
is  offended,  or  is  made  weak.  Let  us  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  anotlier." 
Here  is  liberty  of  conscience  remaining  entire  ;  yet  practice  restrained 
by  Christian  charity.  Another  example,  furnished  by  the  writings 
of  Paul,  has  relation  to  Christians  converted  from  heathenism.  In  the 
heathen  sacrifices,  a  part  of  the  animal  being  offered  upon  the  altar 
of  a  god,  the  remainder  was  consumed  by  the  worshippers  at  a  feast  in 
honour  of  that  god,  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  present,  and  where 
the  worshippers  conceived  themselves  to  be  partakers  with  him. 
Hence  a  doubt  arose  among  the  Christian  converts,  whether,  if  they 
were  invited  to  a  feast,  and  the  meat  set  before  them  was  that  which 
had  been  offered  to  an  idol,  they  might  lawfully  eat  of  it ;  or  whether 
the  partaking  of  this  meat  did  not  imply  upon  their  part,  as  it  did 
upon  the  part  of  the  heathen  worshippers,  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
idol,  and  a  testimony  of  reverence.  The  apostle  decides  the  matter 
in  respect  of  the  conscience  of  Christians,  by  saying,  "  we  know  that 
an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  and  consequently  that  meat  is  nei- 
ther the  better  nor  the  worse  for  having  been  offered  to  an  idol.* 
But,  in  respect  of  the  practice  of  Christians,  he  says,  that  as  every 
man  had  not  that  knowledge,  as  some  still  believe  that  an  idol  is 
something,  and  notwithstanding  that  belief  might  be  emboldened  to 
eat  by  the  liberty  of  him  who  had  knowledge.  Christians,  for  the  sake 
of  the  consciences  of  others,  ought  to  refrain  from  dohig  what  their 
own  conscience  would  permit  them  to  do.  "  All  things  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient ;  all  things  edify  not."t  The 
New  Testament,  moreover,  furnishes  an  instance  in  which  the  liberty 
of  practice  with  regard  to  the  distinction  of  meats,  and  the  eating  of 
things  offered  to  idols,  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  should  have 
been  restrained  by  Christian  charity,  was  also  restrained  by  autho- 
rity. The  council  of  apostles  and  elders  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  sent 
this  mandate  to  the  uncircumcised  Christians  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia,  "  That  ye  abstain  from  meats  oflered  to  idols,and  from  blood." 
Paul  was  one  of  the  bearers  of  this  mandate,  and  we  are  told,  that  in 
passing  through  these  countries,  he  delivered  it  to  the  churches  to 
keep.  Yet  at  that  very  time  he  was  arguing  in  his  epistles,  that  in 
respect  of.  conscience.  Christians  are  at  liberty  to  eat  every  Jiind  of 
meat.  His  doctrine  asserted  that  freedom  of  judgment  in  which 
liberty  of  conscience  consists :  the  decree  in  which  he  concurred,  and 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  enjoined  that  restraint  upon  practice, 
which  circumstances  rendered  expedient,  in  those  very  things  which 
to  the  judgment  appeared  free.  Nay,  liberty  of  conscience  is  asserted 
•in  the  same  decree,  which  restrained  the  practice  of  Christians  in  mat- 
ters indifferent.  For  the  decree  declares  that  the  apostles  had  given 
no  commandment  to  those  teachers,  who  said  to  Christians,  Ye  must 
be  circumcised.  Here  then  is  apostolical  authority,  issuing  by  the 
same  decree,  a  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  an  injunction 
as  to  practice ;  and  we  find  the  conduct  of  the  apostle  Paul  correg- 
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ponding  most  accurately  to  the  spirit,  both  of  the  declaration  and  of 
the  injunction.  At  the  very  time  that  he  was  carrying  the  decree  to 
the  churches,  he  circumcised  Timothy,  whose  father  was  a  Greek, 
and  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess.*  lie  did  it  because  of  the  Jews 
who  dwelt  in  those  parts;  considering  that  Timothy  would  be  a  more 
useful  minister  of  tlie  Gospel  amongst  them,  and  more  likely  to  over- 
come their  antipathy  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  when  it  appeared  that 
neither  he  nor  the  apostle,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel,  had  any  objection  to  his  acknowledging  his  he- 
reditary connexion  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  But  when  cer- 
tain Judaizing  teachers,  who  wished  to  bring  Christians  into  bondage 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  would  have  compelled  Paul  to  circum- 
cise Titus,  who  was  a  Greek,  he  did  not  yield  subjection  to  them, 
"no,  not  for  an  hour."t  In  a  matter  of  indifference,  he  had  volun- 
tarily accommodated  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews:  but  when 
an  attempt  v/as  made  to  impose  that  matter  of  indifference  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  he  asserted  the  liberty  of  Christians  ;  and  thus  by 
these  two  parts  of  his  conduct,  considered  as  a  commentary  upon  the 
apostolical  decree,  he  has  set  an  example  to  the  Christian  world  of 
the  distinction  which  ought  always  to  be  maintained,  between  liberty 
of  judgment  and  liberty  of  practice. 

The  principles,  which  may  be  educed  out  of  the  Scripture  instances 
which  I  have  mentioned,  apply  to  all  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  Christian  church  under  the  name  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  While 
they  vindicate  the  lawfulness  of  this  branch  of  the  potestas  Sio.raxti,xt;, 
they  serve  also,  when  fully  considered,  to  establish  the  rules  which 
ought  to  be  observed  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  they  illustrate  the 
foundation  and  the  measure  of  that  obedience  which  is  due  to  the 
enactments. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  church,  agreeably  to  the 
general  rules  of  Scripture,  ought  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  promote 
the  order,  the  decency,  and  the  solemnity  of  public  worship.  At  the 
same  time,  they  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  but  should  preserve  that 
character  of  simplicity  which  is  inseparable  from  true  dignity,  and 
which  accords  especially  with  the  spiritual  character  of  the  religion 
of  Christ.  The  apostles  often  remind  Christians,  that  they  are  deliv- 
ered from  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  which  are  styled  by  Peter  "  a 
yoke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear. "J  The 
whole  tenor  of  our  Lord's  discourse,  and  of  the  writings  of  his  apos- 
tles, elevates  the  mind  above  those  superstitious  observances  in  which 
the  Pharisees  placed  the  substance  of  religion  ;  and,  according  to  the 
divine  saying  of  Paul,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."||  The  na- 
ture of  this  kingdom  is  forgotten,  Avhen  frivolous  observances  are  mul- 
tiplied by  human  authority;  and  the  complicated  expensive  pagean- 
try of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  together  with  the  still  more  childish 
ceremonies  which  abound  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  appear  to 
deserve  the  application  of  that  censure  which  the  apostle  pronounced, 
when  he  represented  the  attempts  made  in  his  days  to  revive  thd 
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Mosaic  ritual,  as  a  "turning  again  to  weak  and  beggarly  elements.'^* 
The  multiplicity  of  external  observances  is  not  on'/ an  unnecessary 
burden,  to  which  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  subject  his  followers,  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  substitute  "  the  rudiments  of  the  world,"  in  place 
of  a  worship  "  in  spirit  and  hi  truth,"  While  it  professes  to  render 
the  services  of  religion  venerable,  and  to  cherish  devotion,  it  in  reality 
fatigues  and  absorbs  the  mind ;  and  it  requires  such  an  expense  of 
time  and  of  money,  that,  like  the  heathen  amidst  the  pomp  of  their 
sacrifices,  Christians  are  in  danger  of  thinking  they  have  fulfilled  their 
duty  to  God  by  performing  that  work,  which  the  ordinance  of  man 
had  prescribed,  and  of  losing  all  solicitude  to  present  to  the  Father  of 
Spirits  that  homage  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  only  offering  truly  valu- 
able in  his  sight.  Further,  all  the  Scripture  rules  and  examples  sug- 
gest, that  in  enacting  ceremonies,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  opi- 
nions, the  manners,  and  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  they  are  pre- 
scribed ;  that  care  should  be  taken  never  wantonly  to  give  offence : 
and  that  those  who  entertain  more  enlightened  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject should  not  despise  their  weak  brethren.  Upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, it  is  obvious,  that  ceremonies  ought  not  to  be  lightly  changed. 
In  the  eyes  of  most  people,  those  practices  appear  venerable  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  remote  antiquity.  To  many,  the  want 
of  those  helps,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  exercises 
of  devotion,  might  prove  very  hurtful ;  and  frequent  changes  in  the 
external  parts  of  worship  might  shake  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith. 
The  last  rule  deducible  from  the  Scripture  examples  is  this,  that  the 
authority  v/hich  enacts  the  ceremonies  should  clearly  explain  the  light 
in  which  they  are  to  be  considered,  should  never  employ  any  expres- 
sions, or  any  means  of  enforcing  them  which  tend  to  convey  to  the 
people  that  they  are  accounted  necessary  to  salvation,  and  should  be- 
ware of  seeming  to  teach  that  the  most  punctual  observance  of  things 
in  themselves  indifferent  is  of  equal  importance  with  judgment,  mercy, 
and  the  love  of  God. 

If  there  is  an  authority  in  the  church  to  enact  rites  and  ceremonies, 
there  must  be  a  correspondent  obligation  upon  Christians  to  respect 
that  authority  ;  and  the  same  considerations  of  order,  decency,  and 
edification,  which  establish  the  existence  of  the  authority,  require  the 
obedience  of  Christians.  The  more  nearly  that  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising this  authority  approaches  to  the  rules  which  we  have  educed 
out  of  Scripture,  it  will  the  better  answer  the  purpose  of  the  institu 
tion,  and  will  be  entitled  to  the  more  willing  obedience.  But  it  must 
be  carefully  marked,  that  the  rules,  which  those  who  exercise  the  au- 
thority ought  to  prescribe  to  themselves,  are  not  the  measures  of  obe- 
dience. There  is  no  authority  vested  in  the  hands  of  fallible  men. 
which  is,  upon  all  occasions,  exercised  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Yet  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  subjects  of  civil  government  are  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance,  merely  because  they  think  that  the  laws 
prescribed  to  them  might  have  been  enacted  with  more  wisdom. 
From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  potestas  hiataxtixr^,  there  is  hardly  a 
possibility  of  its  being  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  every  understanding.     Between  the  uuHecessary  mul- 
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iiplication  and  parade  of  ceremonies  upon  one  hand,  and  a  hurtful 
deficiency  upon  the    other,— between  the   regard  which  antiquity 
claims  upon  one  hand,  and  the  consideration  due  to  occasional  ofience 
upon  the  other,  the  shades  are  numberless;  and  were  the  precise  me- 
dium always  attained  by  those  who  have  authority,  it  might,  for  op- 
posite reasons,  be  condemned  by  persons  of  different  habits  and  views. 
The  rule  of  peace  and  order,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  members 
of  the  Christian  society,  is  compliance  with  the  ceremonies  which  are 
established  by  authority,  unless  they  appear  to  them  unlawful.     In 
particular  circumstances,  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  protest  against 
a  multitude  of  ceremonies  which  they  consider  as  burdensome,  or 
against  any  attempt  to  impose  things  indifferent  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science.    But  if  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  the  ceremonies  that  are 
appointed,  they  have  need  to  deliberate  well  whether  it  is  justifiable 
for  such  a  cause  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  or  whether  it  is  not 
more  agreeable  to  the  quiet,  condescending,  and  accommodating  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  while,  by  judging  that  the  things  are  indifferent,  they 
keep  their  minds  free  from  bondage,  to  maintain  that  conduct  which 
"  gives  none  ofience  to  the  church  of  God." 

This  last  was  not  the  judgment  of  that  description  of  men  known 
by  the  name  of  Puritans,  whose  opposhion  to  this  branch  of  the 
potestas  tianaxiixri  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Britain  for  above  a  century,  and  produced  very  important  effects  upon 
its  civil  government.     Early  after  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Puritans  objected  in  general  to  the  lawfulness 
of  imposhig  ceremonies  by  authority,  as  an  abridgment  of  the  liberty 
of  Christians  in  matters  not  commanded  by  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
they  objected,  in  particular,  to  the  vestments  appointed  to  be  worn 
by  the  clergy  in  their  public  ministrations,  because,  having  been  worn 
in  times  of  Popery,  they  had  then  been  abused  to  superstition  and 
idolatry.     They  objected  also  to  the  lawfulness  of  using  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  supper,  and  of  other 
observances  of  the   like  kind.     The  objections  were  answered  by 
asserting  the  power  of  the  church  in  regulating  matters  indifferent,  by 
stating  t"he  prudential  considerations  which  led  the  church  of  England 
to  retain  some  of  the  popish  ceremonies,  in  the  hopes  of  keeping  the 
Papists  within  the  church  ;  and  by  declaring,  as  is  done  in  the  preface 
to  the  Common  Prayer  Books,  "  That  no  holiness  or  worthiness  vyas 
annexed  to  the  garments  of  the  priests  ;  and  that  while  the  excessive 
multitude  of  ceremonies  used  in  times  of  Popery  was  laid  aside,  some 
were  received  for  a  decent  order  in  the  church  for  which  they  were 
first  devised,  and  because  they  pertained  to  edification,  whereunto  all 
things  done  in  the  church  ought  to  be  referred."     These  answers  did 
not  remove  the  objections  of  the  Puritans.     The  controversy  was 
agitated  with  much  violence  during  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     It  was  the  subject  of  numberless  publications,  of  debates  in 
parliament,  and  of  judicial  discussion.     The  Puritans,  not  content 
with  argument  and  petition,  employed  various  methods  of  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  made  many  attempts  to  obtain  their 
object  by  faction  and  commotion.     The  church,  irritated  by  opposition 
to  her  authority,  was  little  disposed  to  condescend  to  weak  consciences, 
n  points   which  might  have   been  yielded,  and   often    employed 
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severity  to  bend  those  whom  she  could  not  convince.  It  is  not  my 
province  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  these  proceedings,  or  to  compare  the 
conduct  of  the  different  parties.  I  mention  them  only  as  furnishing 
the  most  interesting  occasion,  upon  which  this  branch  o{  the  jjotestas 
^MtaxtLxri  was  thoroughly  canvassed.  There  probably  were  faults  on 
both  sides ;  and  the  reflection,  which  the  whole  history  of  that  period 
suggests  to  us,  is  this,  that  we  have  much  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  living  in  times,  when  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
the  measure  of  church  authority  is  conjoined  with  a  respect  for  those 
principles  of  toleration  and  condescension,  which,  although  most  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  were,  for  many  ages,  little  understood 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ.  The  application  of  these  principles,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  reconciled  with  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  church  power,  will  be  illustrated  after  we  have  considered  the 
last  branch  of  that  power,  which  we  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
potestas  Swkx^iftx*?. 
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Tr'e  potestas  ^laxftnxjy,  that  which  respects  discipline,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  in  infli-cting  and  removing  censures,  is,  like  the  other 
two  branches,  limited  and  regulated  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  liberties  of  his  disciples. 

We  found  formerly  that  this  branch  of  power  belongs  to  the  church. 
Even  a  voluntary  association  has  an  inherent  right  of  removing  those 
who  are  judged  unworthy  of  remaining;  and  the  church,  that  society 
constituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  into  which  it  is  the  duty  of  his  disciples  to 
enter,  is  invested  by  its  Divine  Founder  with  the  right  of  exercising, 
by  its  ministers,  the  office  of  admonishing,  reproving,  suspending,  or 
excluding  from  the  privileges  of  the  society,  according  to  the  conduct 
of  the  members.  In  order,  however,  to  perceive  in  what  manner  the 
exercise  of  the  pov/er  implied  in  this  office  is  regulated  and  limited  by 
the  sovereign  authority  of  Christ,  and  the  liberties  of  his  disciples,  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect  particularly  the  words  in  which  the  power  is 
conveyed  or  expressed,  and  the  claims  which  have  been  founded  upon 
the  interpretation  of  them. 

When  our  Lord  said  to  Peter,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"*  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  explain  ,this 
figurative  expression,  by  adding,  in  the  words  then  addressed  to 
Peter,  but  afterwards  addressed  to  all  the  apostles,  "  Whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."!  After  his  resurrec- 
tion our  Lord  "  breathed  on  the  apostles,  and  said  unto  them,  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. "J 
The  apostle  Paul,  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority  thus  given  to  the 
apostles,  judged  that  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth  should  be 
"  delivered  unto  Satan  ;"§  and  he  says  of  Hymeneus  and  Alexander, 
who  "concerning  faith  had  made  shipwreck,  I  have  delivered  them 
unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme. "|| 

The  expressions  used  in  these  passages  of  Scripture  occur  in  the 
earliest  accounts  of  the  discipline  exercised  by  the  Christian  church  ; 
and  the  practice  of  the  church  in  primitive  times  explains  the  sense  in 
which  these  expressions  were  understood.  When  disciples  of  Christ, 
wlio  had  dishonoured  his  religion  by  committing  any  gross  immoral 

•  Matt.xvi.  19.  f  Matt,  xviii.  18.    .  \  John  xx.  22,  23. 

4  1  Cor.  V.  3  4,  5.  J  I  Tim.  i.  19,  20. 
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ity,  or  by  relapsing  into  idolatry,  were  cut  off  from  the  church  by  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  they  were  kept,  often  for  years,  in  a 
state  of  penance,  however  desirous  to  be  readmitted.  They  made  a 
public  confession  of  their  faith,  accompanied  with  the  most  humiliat- 
ing expressions  of  grief  For  some  time  they  stood  without  the  doors, 
while  the  Christians  were  employed  in  worship.  Afterwards  they 
were  allowed  to  enter ;  then  to  stand  during  a  part  of  the  service ; 
then  to  remain  during  the  whole :  but  they  were  not  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  supper,  till  a  formal  absolution  was  pronounced 
by  the  church.  The  time  of  the  penance  was  sometimes  shortened, 
when  the  anguish  of  their  mind,  or  any  occasional  distress  of  body, 
threatened  the  danger  of  their  dying  in  that  condition,  or  when  those 
who  were  then  suffering  persecution,  or  other  deserving  members  of 
the  church,  interceded  for  them,  and  became  by  this  intercession,  in 
some  measure,  sureties  for  their  future  good  behaviour.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  penance,  the  acts  required  while  it  continued,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  absolution,  varied  at  different  times.  The  matter  was, 
from  its  nature,  subject  to  much  abuse  ;  it  was  often  taken  under  the 
cognizance  of  ancient  councils  ;  and  a  great  part  of  their  canons  was 
employed  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  discipline. 

From  a  perversion  of  several  parts  of  the  primitive  practice,  and 
from  a  false  interpretation  of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted 
from  Scripture,  there  arose  gradually  that  gross  corruption  of  the 
potestas  8Mx^t.tvxy^,  which  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  It  came 
to  be  understood  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  by  its  own 
intrinsic  authority,  condemned  to  external  punishment ;  that  the  ex- 
communicated person  could  not  be  delivered  from  this  condemnation, 
unless  the  church  gave  him  absolution ;  and  that  the  church  had  the 
power  of  absolving  him  upon  the  private  confession  of  his  fault,  either 
by  prescribing  to  him  certain  acts  of  penance,  and  works  of  charity, 
the  performance  of  which  was  considered  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sin 
which  he  had  committed,  or  by  applying  to  him  the  merits  of  some 
other  person.  And  as,  in  the  progress  of  corruption,  the  whole 
power  of  the  church  was  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  Pope,  there 
flowed  from  him,  at  his  pleasure,  indulgences  or  remissions  of  some 
parts  of  the  penance,  absolutions,  and  pardons,  the  possession  of 
which  was  represented  to  Christians  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  the 
sale  oF  which  form.ed  a  most  gainful  traffic. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  how  opposite  this  system  of  the  potestas 
Siax^Ltixyi  is,  both  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to 
the  rights  of  his  disciples.  Instead  of  holding  them  accountable  to 
their  Master  in  heaven,  who  alone  "  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy,'* 
it  teaches  them  to  depend  for  salvation  upon  conforming  to  the  ca- 
price, and  gratifying  the  avarice  of  men,  equally  subject  to  him,  and 
often  more  corrupt  than  themselves. 

To  avoid  any  approach  to  this  system,  one  fundamental  principle 
must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  future  and  eternal  punishment  of 
sin  is  in  the  power  of  God ;  that  none  can  forgive  sins,  so  as  to  de- 
liver from  that  punishment,  but  God  alone  ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
judgments  pronounced  by  the  church  can  respect  only  those  external 
censures  and  penalties  of  sin,  which  it  has  the  power  of  inflicting,  and 
which,  consequently,  it  has  the  power  of  removing.     Holding  this 
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nrinciDle  of  which  the  whole  system  of  rehgion  affords  imquestiona- 
ble  assnr'ance,  we  cannot  give  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  passages 
which  I  quoted  from  Scripture,  without  making  a  distinction  between 
^a  branch  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  church  which  is  merely  de- 
clamt've  and  that  'which  is  authoritative.     We  are  taiight  in  Scrip- 
toe  thaJ  sin  deserves  the  wrath  of  God,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come  ;  that  every  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinner  shall  eer- 
ily endure  th^  everlasting  effects  of  this  wrath  but  that  all  who 
repent  and  believe  in  Christ  have  "redemption  through  his  blood, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins ;"  and  thus  by  faith  in  him  are  delivered  from 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  translated  mto  the  kmgdom  of  God.     This 
s  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  church  is  appointed  to 
publish  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  which  her  mmisters  apply, 
according  .to  circumstances,  to  those  over  whom  their  office  gives 
them  inspection.     When,  by  virtue  of  that  inspection,  they  are  ca  led 
to  attend  to  the  transgressions  of  a  particular  person,  the  general  doc- 
trine is  applied  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  of  sm  ;  and  when  he  be- 
comes ashamed  of  his  conduct,  it  is  applied  to  compose  his  mmd  with 
the  hope  of  forgiveness.     This  application  may  be  accommodated  to 
his  temper  and  situation,  with  a  prudence  that  renders  it  more  useful 
to  him  than  any  general  discourse  ;  and  it  claims  his  attention,  because 
it  proceeds,  not  from  an  individual,  but  from  those  who  are  set  over 
him  in  the  Lord,  and  who  speak  in  the  name  of  their  Master,  from 
whom  thev  derive  a  commission  to  make  this  application.     Ihey 
may  be  mistaken  in  judging  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance ;  for 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  gift  of  discermng  spirits,  with  which 
the  apostles  were  endowed,  might  enable  them  to  know  whether  a 
person,  who  had  sinned,  was  quahfied  by  the  state  of  h^s  m^d  o  re- 
ceive forgiveness  from  God,  and  so  might  direct  them  infallibly  m 
retaining  and  remitting  sins,  yet,  as  no  such  gift  now  exists  in  the 
church,  succeeding  office-bearers  may  often  retamthe  sms  which  God 
is  ready  to  forgive,  and  remit  those  which  he  sees  cause  to  condemn 
But  as  the  office  of  the  church,  in  regard  to  the  future  and  eternal 
consequences  of  sin,  is  merely  declarative,  no  evil  can  arise  from  the 
fallibility  of  those  by  whom  that  office  is  exercised.     They  only  pub- 
lish a  general  truth  :  they  call  the  person  to  whom  the  publication  is 
specially  addressed,  to  examine  himself  how  far  he  is  concerned  in 
that  truth,  and  they  leave  the  determination  of  his  final  condition  to 
God,  who  knows  his  heart.  ^  .1        u      i 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  church 
which  is  authoritative,  in  which  those,  by  whom  the  power  is  exeT- 
cised,act,  strictly  speaking,  as  judges,  pronouncmg  a  sentence,  the 
effects  of  wliich  operate  in  virtue  of  their  right  to  judge.  To  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  has  expressed  this  authoritative 
power,  you  will  observe,  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  keys  ot 
which  he  gave  to  Peter,  and,  as  Protestants  believe,  to  the  other 
apostles  also,  does  not  in  the  passage  referred  to  mean  that  state  ot 
fflorv  for  which  Christians  are  prepared  by  the  discipline  of  this  hte; 
but,  according  to  a  phraseology  often  used  by  our  Lord,  it  denotes  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel,  that  spiritual  economy  which  he  has  estab- 
lished, his  church,  the  great  society  of  which  he  is  the  head.  You 
will  find  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  commonly  divided  m 
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theological  books,  into  two,  the  key  of  doctrine  and  the  key  of  dis- 
cipline. This  is  the  very  distinction  which  I  am  now  making,  between 
the  declarative  and  the  authoritative  power  of  the  church.  By  the 
key  of  doctrine,  the  office-bearers  interpret,  declare,  and  apply  the 
truth  ;  by  the  key  of  discipline,  they  have  the  power  of  admitting  into 
the  church  and  excluding  from  it.  In  reference  to  this  figure  of  the 
keys,  there  is  added  by  our  Lord,  in  explication,  the  other  figurative 
expression  of  "  binding  and  loosing."  For,  as  he  who  has  the  keys 
of  a  prison  is  invested  with  the  office  of  imprisoning  or  releasing  from 
prison,  so  those  who  have  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  iieaven," 
i.  e.  the  power  of  admitting  into  the  church  and  excluding  from  it,  are 
invested  with  a  judicial  office,  in  the  exercise  of  which  their  sentences 
bind  upon  men  their  sins,  so  that  they  are  prevented  from  entering  into 
the  church,  or  loose  them  from  their  sins,  so  that  they  find  admission. 
The  bodily  act  of  binding  is  put  for  that  sentence  of  condemning,  which, 
after  his  resurrection,  our  Lord  expressed  by  "  retaining  sin  ;"  the 
bodily  act  of  loosing  for  that  sentence  of  absolving,  which  he  then 
expressed  by  "  remitting  sins."  The  phrase  "  delivering  unto  Satan," 
lias,  in  like  manner,  a  reference  to  admission  into  the  church.  For 
the  gospel  represents  the  existence  of  two  opposite  kingdoms  ;  one 
in  which  Christ  is  king;  the  other  in  which  Satan  reigns.  Persons  at 
their  baptism  renounced  Satan  ;  there  wasarto-r'altjSaram;  owralis  x^wr&j. 
When  they  were  excluded  from  the  church,  they  returned,  were  sent 
back  to  that  kingdom  of  Satan,  out  of  which  at  their  baptism  they 
had  been  translated. 

The  administration  of  baptism  to  grown  persons  supposes,  on  their 
part,  previous  instruction,  and  submits  the  judgment  of  their  qualifi- 
cations to  those  by  whom  they  are  baptized.  Infant  baptism  is 
indeed  administered  indiscriminately ;  but  there  is  a  subsequent  act, 
either  confirmation,  as  in  the  church  of  England,  or,  as  with  us, 
admission  for  the  first  time  to  the  Lord's  supper,  by  which  those  who 
had  been  baptized  are,  at  the  age  of  discretion, formally  received  into 
the  church,  so  that  their  qualifications  also  are  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  office  bearers.  We  saw  formerly,  that  the  same  persons, 
who  are  invested  with  the  office  of  admitting  into  the  church,  are  also 
mvested  with  the  office  of  excluding  from  it.  The  two  offices,  which 
we  naturally  expect  to  be  conjoined,  make  up  what  is  meant  by  the 
Key  of  discipline  or  jurisdiction  ;  and  as  Jesus  says,  "  I  give  this  key," 
the  two  offices  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  constitution  of  his  church, 
the  exercise  of  which,  far  from  being  any  invasion  of  his  sovereignty, 
is  an  act  of  obedience  to  him,  and  a  fulfilment  of  his  purposes.  He 
has  left  directions  to  the  persons  employed  in  those  offices,  for  the  due 
observance  of  which  they  are  accountable  to  him ;  and  when  they 
conform  to  his  directions,  the  acts  performed  by  them  in  the  exercise 
of  these  offices  are  his  acts,  which,  being  done  in  his  name,  and  by 
his  authority,  will  receive  his  sanction.  But  there  is  no  promise  of 
infallibility  to  those  to  whom  the  offices  are  committed.  They  are 
called  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  applying  general  directions 
to  particular  cases.  They  may  wilfully,  or  from  some  corrupt  motive, 
pronounce  an  unjust  sentence ;  or,  with  the  best  intentions,  they  may 
be  mistaken.  It  is  impossible  that  Jesus  can  give  his  sanction  to  any 
sentence  pronounced  in  opposition  to  his  own  directions;  and,  there- 
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fore,  with  respect  to  him,  such  a  sentence  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  no 
been  pronounced.  His  subjects  may,  indeed,  suffer  by  sentences,  ex- 
ckiding  those  who  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  admitting  those  who  ought 
to  be  excUided.  But  this  is  an  inconvenience  of  the  same  kind  with 
those,  which  always  must  resuU  from  power  being  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  fallible  men.  It  does  not  affect  the  final  salvation  of  any, 
because  that  depends  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  God  ;  and  even 
with  regard  to  those  external  privileges  which  may  be  unjustly  with- 
held, or  improperly  communicated,  the  inconvenience  is  not  altogether 
without  remedy.  For,  as  Jesus  can  compensate  by  his  grace  for  the 
want  of  those  external  privileges,  which  are  only  the  means  of  con- 
veying grace,  so  there  are  cases  of  necessity,  in  which  Christians  are 
justified  in  departing  from  the  established  order  of  the  church,  and  in 
resorting  to  an  extraordinary  method  of  enjoying  that  comfort  and 
edification,  of  which  they  are  deprived  by  the  tyranny  or  gross  abuse 
of  its  office-bearers. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  potestas  Siax^itixr;,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, is  not  inconsistent  either  with  the  sovereign  authority  of  Christ 
or  with  the  liberties  of  his  disciples,  it  may  be  observed,  in  general, 
that  it  must  be  of  equal  extent  with  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
power  of  the  church  ;  that  is,  that  the  censures  and  penalties  must 
somehow  be  applicable  in  all  the  cases  which  come  under  the  potestas 
Soy  fiat  t-xy;  and  the  potestcis  SMtaxti,xr}.  For,  if  any  one  case  were  totally 
withdrawn  from  the  potestas  ^Mx^iti-xr;,  the  power  of  the  church  would 
in  that  case  be  nugatory  ;  because  being  left  without  defence,  it  might 
be  despised  with  impunity.  Yet  the  nature  of  things  may  require  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  mode  of  exercising  the  potestas  Siax^trix'/;  upon 
different  occasions;  and  there  may  arise,  from  principles  already  ex- 
plained, limitations  and  regulations  of  that  power  which  all  Christians, 
who  "know  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of,"  will  not  fail  to 
observe.* 

*  For  the  application  of  the  principles  mentioned  above,  to  the  different  objects  about 
which  the  potestas  Siaxei'tixt]  is  conversant,  and  for  the  account  of  our  national  church, 
which  the  plan  of  the  Lectures  embraces,  the  reader  is  referred  either  to  the  author's  View 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  to  his  Theological  Institutes.  The  last 
work  also  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  Lectures,  viz.  Observations  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  OfBce  of  a  Parish  Minister,  and  Counsels  respecting  the  manner  of  performing  them 
properly. 
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CARTER'S    PUBLICATIONS 


BAGSTER— THE  GENUINENESS,  AUTHENTICITY,  AND  INSPIRATION  01 
THE  SACKED  VOLUME.  By  the  Editor  of  Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible.  12mo 
60  cents. 
"  The  study  of  this  work  will  be  profitable  to  every  man  who  will  expose  his  mind  to  its  arguments,  and  wi 
trust  that  its  publication  will  be  in  a  high  degree  useful.  A  synoptical  table  of  contents  prefixed,  directi 
the  student  immediately  to  the  point  on  which  light  is  wanted ;  and  every  scholar,  learned  or  simple,  will  b 
able  to  appreciate  its  reasonings." 

=<AXXER— THE  SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter 
liuio.,  large  type.     CO  cents. 

A  CALL  TO  THE  UNCONVERTED;  and  other  Essays.     18mo.     30  cents. 

CHOICE   WORKS— comprising   Making   Light  of  Christ  and   Salvation   too  oft  th( 

iiisue  of  Gospel  Invitations ;  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted  to  Turn  and  Live  ;  The  Las 
Work  of  a  Believer — his  passing  prayer,  recommending  his  departing  spirit  to  Christ 
to  be  received  by  him  ;  On  the  Shedding  Abroad  of  God's  Love  in  the  Heart  by  th( 
Holy  Ghost.     60  cents. 

BIBLE  EXPOS  I XOR— Confirmations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  th( 
Observations  of  Recent  Travellers,  illustrating  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Places  men 
tiuned  in  Scripture.     18mo.     50  cents. 

BLUNT— UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES    IN    THE  WRITINGS    BOTH  OF   THI 

OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  An  Argument  of  their  Veracity.  With  an  Appen 
di.x,  containing  Coincidences  l)etween  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  .Toseplms.  By  the  Rev 
.].  J.  Blunt,  B.D.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  8vo.  $1.25. 
"A  work  of  great  value,  and  one  which  must  attract  the  attention  of  every  student  of  the  Scriptures.  Th 
novelty  of  the  investigation,  tlie  success  with  which  it  is  prosecuted,  and  the  confirmation  it  elicits,  wil 
impress  the  mind  of  any  one  who  will  give  it  an  examination,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  much  sough 
after." — Observer. 

Tiie  same  Work,  to  which  is  added  Paley's  Horte  Paulina?.     8vo. 

BOGATZKY— A  GOLDEN  TREASURY  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD.  B' 
the  Rev.  C.  V.  H.  Bogatzky.  18mo.  50  cents. 
*  This  book  consists  of  devout  reflections  for  every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  full  of  truth,  and  wisdom,  an 
piety.  The  author  has  drawn  largely  from  the  earlier  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  those  of  later  date,  as  b 
himself  informs  us  ;  his  aim  having  been  to  give  to  the  world  a  rich  collection  of  spiritual  gems.  It  is 
fitting  companion  for  the  Christian's  closet;  somewhat  more  concise,  and  withal  perhaps  more  deeply  spi 
ritual  than  Jay." 

BONAR— THE  NIGHT  OF  WEEPING;  or  Words  for  the  Suffering  Family  of  God 
By  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar.      18mo.     30  cents. 

THE  STORY  OF  GRACE.     By  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar.     18mo.     30  cents. 

"  ']'he  readers  of  that  charming  little  volume,  The  Night  of  Weeping,  will  be  glad  to  hail  another  volura 
from  the  same  pen.  The  Story  of  Grace,  is  not  the  biography  of  an  individual,  as  one  might  suppose,  in  firs 
taking  up  the  volume,  but  the  history  of  the  gjace  of  God  in  restoring  fallen  man.  It  is  presented  unde 
the  most  pleasing  aspects,  with  such  "titles  as  these— where  the  story  of  grace  was  first  told,  by  whom  it  wa 
told,  the  outline  of  the  story,  the  conqueror,  the  banished  one,  the  two  worshippers,  &c.  We  cordially  con 
mend  this  little  volume  to  o>ir  readers." — Presbyterian. 

BONN  EX— THE   FAMILY  OF  BETHANY;  or  Meditations  on  the  Eleventh  Chapte 
of  John.     By  L.  Bonnet.     With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Hugh  White.     18mo.  40  cXt 
. MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.     18mo.     40  cents. 

BORROW— THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN,  and  THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN.     By   Georg 

Borrow.     8vo.,  cloth.     75  cents. 
"  These  two  books  which  have  been  so  eagerly  read  by  multitudes,  as  affording  the  most  glowing  pictures  < 
Spanish  life  are  now  issued  by  Mr.  Carter,  in  one  neat  volume."— iV.  E.  Puritan. 

BOSTON— HUMAN  NATURE   in   its    Fourfold  State   of  Primitive    Integrity,  Entir 

Depravity,  Begun    Recovery,    and  Consummate    Happiness  or   Misery.      By  the   Re\ 

Thomas  Boston,  late  Minister  at  Ettrick.     18mo.     50  cents. 
., THE  CROOK  IN  THE  LOT;  or  a  Display  of  the  Sovereignty  and  Wisdom  ©f  Go( 

in  the  Afflictions  of  Men,  and  the  Christian's  Deportment  under  them      18mo.     30  cts. 
BICKERSTETH— A  TREATISE  ON  PRAYER.      Designed  to  assist  in  a  Devou 

Dischart'e  of  that  duty.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.     18mo.     40  cents. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.     With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 

Essay  by  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D.     Sixth  edition.     18mo.     30  cents. 

BRONA/N— AN  EASY,  P..AIN,  PRACTICAL,  AND  EXTENSIVE  EXPLICATIOl 
OF  THE  ASSEMBLY'S  SHORTER  CATECHISM.  By  John  Brown,  of  Haddin| 
ton.     18mo.     60  cents. 

— SHORTER  CATECHISM  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.     32mo.,  paper. 
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